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PREFACE. 


The  Popular  Tales  and  Traditions,  a  translation  of  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  Public,  are  not  the  fruits  of  modem 
imagination,  but,  as  their  several  collectors  and  editors 
inform  us,  are  genuine  ancient  productions,  not  a  few  of 
them  traceable  to  very  remote  ages  and  to  the  far-distant 
lands  of  the  East,  and  the  greater  number  of  a  date  not  later 
than  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  *. 

Of  the  two  classes — The  Popular  Tales  and  the  Popu- 
lar Traditions — contained  in  this  volume,  the  Tales  are 
undoubtedly  the  more  ancient,  and  in  their  nature  bear  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  Faiiy  Tales  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
both  probably  having  claim  to  the  same  remote  origin. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  property  common  alike 
to  the  European  nations,  however  modelled  during  the 
middle  s^es  to  harmonize  with  the  superstitions  and  modes 
of  thinking  of  the  several  people  among  whom  they  have 
been  naturalized.  Thus,  while  the  ground  of  the  texture  is 
the  same,  the  pattern  wrought  on  it  alone  differs.  For  the 
Fairies,  the  Drakes,  the  Cluricaims  of  the  Bretons,  Welsh, 
and  Irish,  we  have  the  Elves,  Dwarfs,  and  Nisser  of  Scandi- 
navian and  North  German  fiction.  These  tales  are,  from 
their  nature,  without  a  definite  locality,  VTithout  date  and 
names  of  persons.  Many  of  them  possess  considerable 
poetic  merit,  and  their  moral  is  invariably  excellent. 

Of  the  Swedish  Tales,  forming  the  first  portion  of  the 
eollection,  the  editors  thus  speak:  "We  have,"  say  they, 

*  Some  information  on  this  Bubject,  with  reference  to  the  Swedish 
Tales,  may  be  derived  from  the  Table  of  Contents,  prefixed  to  th« 
Tolumey  but  which  is  ahnost  equally  applicable  to  the  others. 

a2 
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"  endeavoured  to  obtain  every  tale  as  original  and  genuine 
as  possible.  For  this  object  we  have  undertaken  long 
journeys  through  the  several  provinces,  and  committed  to 
writing  a  very  considerable  number  of  Popular  Stories  from 
the  lips  of  the  people.  What  we  have  thus  collected  we 
have  arranged  and  published  free  from  all  arbitrary  addi- 
tions and  alterations.  That  which  alone  belongs  to  our. 
province  is  the  external  form  of  the  narrative,  which,  de- 
pending on  the  various  ages  and  degrees  of  ciilture  of  the 
narrators,  naturally  called  for  some  remodelling."  To  some 
of  these  tales  those  variations  are  appended  that  are  met 
with  in  the  several  provinces  where  they  are  cmrent. 

With  regard  to  Aese  Swedish  PopuLar  Tales,  it  will  not 
fail  to  strike  every  one  familiar  with  those  of  Germany, 
how  much  more  elaborately  the  Swedish  story  is  told  than 
its  German  counterpart,  as  given  in  the  collections  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  Bechstein,  and  others.  This  circum- 
stance is  very  remarkable,  as  involving  a  degree  of  mystery 
not  to  be  solved ;  for  of  all  those  parts  of  Europe  where  such 
tales  are  extant  among  the  people,  Sweden  seems  to  be  that 
in  which  least  of  all  we  should  expect  to  find  them  so 
worked  out  This  observation  seems  appUcable  to  the 
Swedish  Tales,  in  all  their  provincial  varieties. 

Many  of  these  tales  bear  evident  signs  of  an  origin  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  North,  notwith- 
standing the  allusions  to  the  Christian  faith  occasionally  to 
be  found  in  them,  but  which  are,  no  doubt,  the  work  of 
times  when  heathenism  was  superseded  by  the  piurer  faith 
of  the  Gospel.  Another,  and  even  greater,  mystery,  is  their 
dissemination  among  the  several  nations  of  Eiurope,  and 
at  a  time  when  communication  between  countries  was 
beset  by  obstacles.  To  solve  it  we  feel  ourselves  wholly  in- 
competent, and  after  all,  it  seems  a  proposition  appertain- 
ing to  the  province  of  the  ethnographer  rather  than  to  that 
of  the  editor  of  a  series  of  stories  gathered  together  for  the 
recreation  chiefly  of  juvenile  readers  at  Christmas,  or,  as 
our  forefiathers  would  have  called  it,  "  Mebby  Yule-tide." 

The  foregoing  observations  are  to  a  certain  degree  ap- 
plicable to  jdl  the  Scandinavian  Tales,  and  partially  to  those 
also  of  Germany 

The  PoFULAB  TBADinoNS,  however  fabulous  their  matter, 
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generally  refer  to  persons  who  are  known  to  have  existed, 
and  also  to  some  place,  therein  differing  from  the  Populae 
Tale.  Such  Traditions  are  far  from  being  so  worth- 
less as  at  first  sight  they  may  appear.  To  the  inquirer 
they  are  hnportant,  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  man- 
ners, customs,  modes  of'  thought,  and  superstitions  of  by- 
gone ^ays,  points  on  which  history  strictly  so  called  is 
but  too  generally  silent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Tales  from  the  Swedish,  the 
editor's  task  has  been  chiefly  limited  to  the  correction  of  the 
sheets  as  they  issued  from  the  press. 

As  many  Swedish  and'  Danish  names  of  persons  and 
places  occur  in  the  volume,  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
that  the  Swedish  A»  a  and  its  Danish  equivalent  Aa,  aa,  are 
pronounced  as  our  a  in  war,  or  oa  in  broad;  g  is  always 
hard  before  e  and  i,  as  in  the  English  words  get,  give,  and  j 
is  pronounced  as  y ;  the  other  vowels  and  the  consonants 
are  sounded  as  in  almost  every  European  tongue,  and  the 
s  final  is  pronounced  as  in  Mette,  Aase,  etc. 

B.  T. 
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Thb  Bibth  of  the  Populab  Tale 1 

I.    SWEDISH* 
The  Werwolf 8 


Although  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Werwolf  (A. -Sax. 
Werwulf,  Pr.  Loup-garou)  is  of  remote  antiquity  throughout  all 
Europe,  we  have  not,  in  the  whole  region  of  popular  tradition,  met 
with  a  counterpart  to  the  story  here  given. 

Prince  Hatt  under  the  Earth;  or,  the  Three  Singing  Leayes       .    11 

This  is  a  for-funed  story.  Similar  narrativeB  are  to  be  found 
among  the  following  nations  : — 

1.  Thb  NoawBOiANB. — See  "  Asbjomsen  and  Moe,  Norske 
Folkeeyentyr/'  Deel  iL  No.  42.  "  Ostenfor  Sol  og  Yestenfor 
Maane." 

2.  Thb  Dahbb.— See  "Winther,  Danske  Folkeeventyr,"  Ist 
SamL  pp.  20-26.    "  Prinds  Hvidl^jdm.'* 

3.  Thb  Scotch.— See  Chambers,  "Popular  Rhymes,  &c,  of 
Scotland,"  pp.  76,  76,  "The  Red  Bull  of  Norroway." 

4.  Thb  Gbrm ams.  —  a.  The  old  poem  of  "  Friedrioh  von 
Schwaben,"  of  the  14th  century,  (a  pendant  to  "  Partonopeus  de 
Blois,"  to  be  spoken  of  presently),  is  the  oldest  form  of  this  story 
known  in  Qermany.  See  Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  deutsche  Sprache, 
Ac.,  Berlin,  1846,  pp.  96-116;  also  Massmann,  Partonopeus  und 
Melior,  Berlin,  1847,  pp.  131, 132.  b.  See  Grimm,  Kinder  und 
Hausmtochen,  ii  No.  127.  "  Der  Eisenofen"  [Cf.  iii.  pp.  218- 
221].  0.  Also  iiL  pp.  267,  268.  "  Die  Laus.**  d.  See  Mtillenhoff, 
Sagen,  Mlirchen  und  lieder  der  Herzogthlimer  Schleswig,  Holstein 
und  Lauenbuig.  Kiel,  1846,  pp.  384,  386.  "Vom  goldenen 
Klingel-Klangel."  e.  Also,  pp.  386-388.  "  Der  Weisse  Wolf." 
/.  See  Kuhn  und  Schwarts,  Norddeutsche  Sagen,  MMrchen  und 
Gebri&nche,  Leipsig,  1848,  pp.  347-362.  "  Die  Seidensphmerin." 

6.  Thb  Fbbnch. — The  Anglo-Norman  trouveur,  Denis  Pira- 
mus,  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  in  his  beautiful 
poem  of  "  Partonopeus  de  Blois,"  employed  the  same  material, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  curious  person  is  a  prince,  in- 
stead of  a  princess.  See  O.  A.  Crapelet,  **  Partonopeus  de  Blois, 
publ.  pour  la  prem.  fois  d'aprte  le  MS.  de  la  BibL  de  TArsenaV 
avec  trois  flMsimiles.''    2  yols.  8vo.    Paris,  1834. 

•  All  the  Swedish  Ttalet  are  from  the  "Svenika  Folk-Sacpr  och  Afrentjr,  samlade 
och  ttCgiftia  af  G.  O.  H7tt4n-CaTamas  och  Geo.  Stephens."  ^tockhohn,  ii.  parts. 
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,  6.  Thb  Romans.— The  oldest  known  record  of  fhis  tide  is  the 

story  of  "  Pysche  et  Cupido"  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius 
[ob.  circa  a.i).  160].  Bishop  Folgentins,  who  has  given  the  same 
story  abridged  from  Apnleins,  informs  us  that  it  is  to  be  found  at 
foil  in  the  writings  of  a  certain  Aristopfaantes.  Whether  this 
Aristophantes  was  earlier  or  later  than  Apnleins  is  nowhere  men- 
>-  tioned. 

7.  Thb  Wallaghians. — ^The  beginning  is  to  be  found  as  an  in- 
troduction to   "Die  Eaiserstochter  und  die  Fiillen"  in  Schott,      * 
Walachische  Marchen,  Stuttg.  und  Tubingen,  pp.  171-183 ;  and  in 
the  same  book,  pp.  239-246,  "  Trandaflra." 

8.  Thb  ItaliaIJs.— See?  "Basile,  II  Pentamerone,**  i.  No.  6 ;  the 
first  part  of  "  Lo  Polece ;"  also  ibid.  ii.  No.  6,  "  Lo  Serpe/'  and 
V.  No.  3,  "  Pintosmauto." 

9.  Thb  Hindus.— See  the  tale  of  "  Gand*  harva."  Cf.  Wilford's 
Essay  on  Yicram^ditya  and  Sativahana,  in  Aoatic  Researches,  iz. 
p.  147,  Calcutta  edit.  A  similar  story,  from  oral  communication 
in  Calcutta,  is  given  in  the  Asiatic  Journal;  a  translation'  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  "  Das  Ausland,"  Feb.  1843 ;  2,  in  Soma- 
devds,  Marchensammlung  Leipsig,  1843,  ii.  pp.  194-211 ;  and  3, 
in  Kletke,  Marchensaal  aller  Yolker,  iii  pp.  30-42.  <*Pes 
Holzhauers  Tochter." 

The  Princess  that  came  out  of  the  Water  i 

I.  The  Beautiful  Herd-girl 86 

II.  Lilla  Bosa  and  Long  Leda 41 

III.  JoAgfrtt  Syanhvita  und  Jungfru  B&fnunpa  .        .        .        .50 
This  tale  is  wide-spread  over  Europe.    We  have  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing versions : — 

1.  In  Danish.— See  Winther,  ut  sup.  1st  Samling,  pp.  102- 
112.  **  Svanhvide  ;'*  and  Anmaerkn.  ibid.  p.  126. 

2.  In  Gbrman.—  a.  See  Grimm,  K.  und  H.  M.  1.  No.  2. «« Brft- 
derchen  und  Schwesterchen."  b.  ibid.  i.  No.  13.  ''Die  drei 
MSnnlein  im  Walde."  c.  ibid.  ii.  No.  136.  "DiegWeisse  und 
Schwarsse  Braut."    (Of.  Th.  iii.  pp.  227,  228.) 

3.  In  Bohemian.— See  "  Gerle,  Volksmiirchen  der  Bohmen," 
Prag.  1819,  ii.  No.  6.  "Die  goldene  Ente." 

4.  In  Maoyabish. — See  "  Mailath,  Magyarische  Sagen,  Mar- 
chen und  Erzahlungen,"  2nd  edit  Stuttg.  1837,  pp.  209-213. 
"  Die  Gaben.** 

6.  In  Italian. — See  Basile,  Q  Peiiitamerone,  iv.  No.  7.  "  Le 
Doje  PizzeUe." 

6.  In  Fbbnoh.— See  Mad.  D'Aulnoy,  Contes  des  F^es.  **  La 
Rosette.'' 

The  Palace  that  stood  on  Golden  Pillars 64 

Of  this  tale  there  are  the  following  foreign  varieties : — 

1.  NoBWBOiAN. — See  Asbj5msen  og  Moe,  et  sup.     No.   28. 

2.  Danish. — A  fragment  of  the  story,  containing  the  princess's 
trial,  is  given  in  Andersen's  **  Bventyr  fortalte  for  Bom,"  2nd 
edit.,  Ist  number,  pp.  44-44.     *<  Prinoessen  paa  J^rte/a." 
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3.  Gb&min. — ^A  siiidlar  fragment  is  te  be  fonmd  in  Grimm,  E. 
and  Hi  M.  ii  No.  182.     "  Dia  Brbeenprobe.- 

4.  Italiak.  a.  See  Straparola,  Notti  piaeeToH,  si.  1.  b.  See 
Basile,  n  Pentam.  ii.  4.     "  GagUnso." 

5.  Fekhch. — ^See  Penanlt,  CombBB  da  Tempe  paoi^  "Paxia, 
1697.     No.  5.  <«LeMaitreChae;(m,  kChatBott^** 

TheHerd-boy 75 

The  Frincess  on  the  Glass  Mountam 86 

Similar  stories  occur  among  the 

1.  NoBwneiAins. — See  AslgSntsen  og  lloe,  nt  sap.  Ded  iL 
pp.  80-91.     "  Jomfraen  paa  Glastgerget," 

2.  GiBMABB. — a.  See  VnlinaB,  AmmenmSrdMO.  Weimar, 
1791.  b,  Grimm,  K  and  H.  M.  ii.  No.  136.  The  first  part  of 
thetaleof«DeWUdoMann**[Cf.  iiL  p.  229].  c.  SeeBeehsfcdn, 
Deutsches  Marchenbach,  Lelpaig,  1848,  pp.  66^67.  "  Hiisedieb." 
Seep.  456. 

3.  Italiahb.— See  Straparola,  Notti  piaceToli,  Y.,  flzst  part  of 
tale  No.  1. 

3.  PoLM.— See  Woydcki,  Polnisehe  Yolkssagen  and  Ifitarchen, 
Berlin,  1839,  ilL,  No.  5 ;  also  p.  156.  "  Der  Glasberg." 
The  latter  portion  of  this  tale  occars  also  in  the  old  Danish  ballad 
(Ejaempevise)  "  Brynilds  Vise,"  first  printed  in  "  Tragica,"  ^joben- 
hafih,  1657,  pp.  35-43 ;  afterwards  in  "  Udvalgto  Danske  Yiser  fra 
Middelalderen,"  i  pp.  132, 133.  Kjob.,  1812.  The  foondation  of 
the  story  may  be  traced  to  the  songs  and  traditions  of  Sigurd  Fafois- 
bani,  how  he  rode  through  the  fire  to  Brynhild,  Budli's  daughter. 
See  the  Brynhildarqyida  in  Seemund's  Edda. 

The  Two  Caskets 97 

The  following  foreign  variations  of  this  story  are  known  to  us : — 

1.  Dakish.— Yeryincompletoin  "Wintljer,"  at  sup.,  pp.  36-39. 
**Den  onde  Stedmoder.** 

2.  NoRWMiAN.— See  Asbjdmeen  og  Moe,  at  sup..  No.  15. 
"  Manddattoren  og  Ejaerringdatteren." 

3.  GiBMAV.— a.  See  Feen-Marchen,  Braunschweig,  1801,  p.  1, 
seqq.  "  Die  bdolmte  Freigebigkeit.**     b.  Grimm,  K.  und  H.  M.         j 
i  No.  24.     "  Fran  Hx)lle,"  cf.  iiL  pp.  42-46.     c.  In  a  short  and 
more  modem  form  in  Btisching,  **  Wbchentliche  Nachrichten  fttr 
Freunde  der  Geechichte,  ete.  des  mttdalters,"  iv.  Redau,  1819, 

pp.  160-163.  "Lohn  and  Strafe."  d.  Stober,  ElsSssisches  Yolk* 
biichlein.  Strassburg,  1842,  pp.  113-116.  "  Die  zwei  Stiefiuihwes>  j 
terlein.**  e.  Bechstein,  Deutsches  MtLrchenbuch  Ldpsig,  1848, 
pp.  62-64.  «« Die  Goldmaria  and  die  Pechmaria."  /.,  Ibid.,  pp. 
179,  180.  Rppchen  Fappchen.  g.  Ibid.,  pp.  219-221.  "Der 
Garten  im  Brumien."  ft.  Firmenich,  **  Gennaniens  Yolkerstim- 
men,"  ii.  Berlin,  1846,  p.  45.  "  E  Stickelche."  <.  Ibid.,  pp. 
224-226.  **  Das  Mfireh^  yom  Beenelangmann  Beenelangbart." 
k.  Abridged  and  in  a  Christian  garb,  in  Kuhn  and  Scbwarts,  at 
sup.,  pp.  335,  336.    **  Das  Miidchen  im  Pazadies." 

The  Little  Gold  Shoe 112 

Of  this  wide-spread  stoiy  we  are  acquainted  with  the  following 
foreign  Yarieties,  besides  yarioos  yersions  in  a  dramatic  form : — 
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1.  Thb  NoawBOUNS. — See  Asbjdrnsen  og  Moe,  ut  sup..  No.  19. 
The  latter  part  of  "  Kari  Twartak." 

2.  Thb  Danbb.— See  Winther,  ut  rop.,  pp.  12-17.  "  De  to 
Kongedottre." 

3.  Thb  Gbrmans. — a.  The  story  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
16th  century  in  Bollenhagens  Froschm&useler.  h.  See  Biisching, 
ut  sup.,  i.  pp.  137-140,  "Ueber  die  Marchen  von  AschenbrodeL" 
e.  Ibid,,  ii.  pp.  186-188.  "  AschenbrodeL"  d.  Grimm,  K.  und 
H.  M.  i.  No.  21.  "  Aschenputtd,**  Cf.  iii.  pp.  36-40.  e.  Bech- 
stein,  ut  sup.,  pp.  232-235.  "  AschenbrodeL"  /.  E.  M.  Arndt, 
**  Marchen  und  Jugenderinnenmgen,"  iL  Berlin,  1843,  pp.  281-320. 
"  Aschenbrodd." 

4.  Thb  Gbbbkb. — ^A  similar  story  of  Grecian  or  Egyptian  origin, 
is  told  of  Bhodopis  and  Psammeticus  in  Egypt  (a.  617,  a.  c).  See 
.fflliani  Variie  Histori»,  xiii.  cap.  32,  m^)  *P^Uitii»s  Irai^ag 
vi>X*'f'    (^®  author  lived  about  a.d.  225.) 

6.  Thb  Wallaghiaks. — SeeSchott,  utsup.,pp.  100-105.  '*Die 
Kaiserstochter  Gansehirtin." 

6.  Thb  Frbngh. — a.  See  Perrault,  ut  sup.,  *' Cendrillon."  b. 
Mad.  D'Aulnoy,  ut  sup.,  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  of  "La  Fi- 
nette." 

7.  Thb  lTALiANB.^See  Basile,  II  Pentam.  i  6.  "La  Qatta 
Cennerentola." 

8.  Thb  Wblsh. — See  Taylor,  **  Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  Gennan 
Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories."    London,  1839,  p.  332^' 

9.  Thb  Bubsians.— Cited  by  Grimm,  K.  und  H.  M.  &  p.  40. 

10.  Thb  Polbs.— a.  Cf.  Grimm,  ut  sup.,  iii.  p.  432.  b.  See 
Woydcki,  ut  sup.,  "  Die  Eiche  und  der  Schaaf^elz." 

11.  Thb  SBBViAirs.-^See  Bttsching,  Wochentl.  Nachtrichten,  iv. 
p.  61. 

The  Boy  that  Stole  the  Giant's  Treasures  : 

I.  The  Sword,   the  Golden  Fowls,  the  Gtolden  Lantern,  and 
the  Golden  Harp 188 

II.  The  Golden  Lantern,  the  Golden   €k>at,  and  the  Golden 

Cloak 142 

III.  The  Golden  Horse,  the  Moon-Lantern,  and  the  Princess 

in  the  Troll's  Cage 150 

This  tale  occurs  in 

1.  NoRWBOiAN. — See  AsbjSmsen  og  Moe,  ut  sup..  No.  1.  "  Cm 
Askeladden,  som  sijjal  Troldets  Solvsender,  Sengetaeppe  og  Guld- 
harpe." 

2.  English. — In  Tabart's  Fairy  Tales,  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
title  of  Jack  and  the  BeanOaXk. 

The  Beautiful  Palace  East  of  the  Sun  and  North  of  the  Earth      .  155 
Kindred  stories  are  met  with  among  the  following  nations : — 

1.  Thb  Nobwboians. — See  Abqomsen  og  Moe,  ut  sup..  No.  9. 
"De  tre  Prindsesser  i  Hvidtenland;"  and  No.  27.  "  Soria  Moria 
Slot." 
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2.  Thb  Daitbs.— See  Molbech,  "  Udyalgte  Eventyr  og  Fortol- 
linger,  Kjobenh."  1843,  pp.  264-270.  "  Den  nedtraadte  Ager." 

3.  Thb  Gbemanb  :— a.  See  Orimm,  K.  und  H.  M.  ii.  No.  92. 
Der  Kohig  vom  goldenen  Berg  (Cf.  iii.  pp.  171-174).  b.  Ibid, 
ii.  No.  93.  "Die  Rabe"  (Cf.  iii.  pp.  174,  176).  c.  Ibid.  No. 
193.  The  first  part  of  "  Der  Trommler.**  d.  Cf.  the  latter  part 
of  "  Das  Wasser  des  Lebens,"  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  same  book,  p.  184. 

4.  Thb  Slavonians. — See  Kletke,  Marchensaal,  ii.  pp.  41-63. 
**  Die  Hexe  Corva  und  ihre  Knechte." 

6.  Thb  Hindus. — a.  A  tale  similar  in  its  gronndplot,  although 
widely  differing  in  its  details,  is  given  in  Brockhaos,  **  Ka^ 
Saiit  Sagara.  Somadevds  Marchensammlung.  Leipsig,  1843,  ii. 
pp.  7-34.  Qeschichte  des  Yid^shaka."  [This  translation  first 
appeared,  together  with  the  original  Sanskrit,  in  Leipsig,  1839.] 
b.  See  also  **  Geschichte  des  Saktivega,  Konigs  der  Yidyadharas," 
ibid.  ii.  pp.  118,  seqq.  e.  Cf.  the  first  part  of  a  similar  tale  in 
the  7th  fable  [Book  II.]  of  Hitopadeea.  See  Max  MtUler,  "  Hito- 
padesa,  eine  idte  Indische  Fabelsammhmg,  ans  dem  Sam^crit  znm 
ersten  Mai  in  das  Deatsch  ttbersetzt."    Leipsig,  1844,  pp.  86-88. 

6.  Thb  Aeabianb. — a.  A  similar  story  elaborated  into  a  pseudo- 
historic  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  Weil,  ''Tausend  und  eine 
Nacht,  Arabische  ErzShlungen,  zum  ersten  Male  aus  dem  arar 
bischen  Urtext.  Stuttgart,  1838,  i.  pp.  783-880.  **  Geschichte 
des  Prinzen  Kamr  eesaman  und  der  Prinzessin  Bedur."  b.  See 
ibid.  ii.  Pforzheun,  1842,  pp.  311-401.  <*  Gesch.  des  Hassan 
aus  Bassora  und  der  Prinzessinnen  von  den  Inseln  Wak-Wak.** 
e.  See  ibid.  pp.  672-^82.  ***  Geech.  dee  trSgen  Abu  Muham- 
med.** 

7.  Thb  Moools. — See  Introduction  and  conclusion  of  "Die 
Krokodillfh>sche,''  in  Kletke,  M^rchensaal,  iii.  pp.  19-23. 

8.  Thb  Hbbrbwb.— See  Kletke,  iii.  pp.  46-60.  "  Die  gebroch- 
enen  Eide." 

The  Girl  who  could  spin  Gold  from  Clay  and  Long  Straw    .       .  168 

This  tale  occurs  among  the  following  people : 

1.  Thb  Gbrmans. — a.  See  Grimm,  K.  und  H.  M.  i.  No.  66. 
"  Bumpelstilzchen  "  (Conf.  ibid.  in.  pp.  97-99).  b.  A  similar 
story  is  given  as  a  popular  tradition  in  Hfurys,  Sagen,  Marchen 
und  L^enden  Niedersachsens,  1st  number.  Celle,  1840,  pp. 
16-19.     "  Zwerge  in  den  Schweckhiiuserbergen.*' 

2.  Thb  Ibibh. — ^The  story  is  mentioned  by  Taylor,  inhis  <*  Gam- 
mer Grethel,"  p.  333. 

3.  Thb  Italians. — See  an  old,  somewhat  paraphrastic,  tale  called 
"  Bosanie,"  translated  into  Danish,  and  mt  published  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1708.     Cf.  Nyerup,  Morskabslsesning,  pp.  173-274. 

4.  Thb  Fbbngh.— See  a  part  of  the  story  of  Bicdin-Bicdon,  in 
the  "Tour  tenebreuse  et  les  jours  lumineux,  Contes  Anglois  tirez 
d'une  ancienne  Chronique  compost  par  Bichard,  sumomm^  Cceur 
de  lion,  Boy  d'Angleterre."    AmstOTdam,  1708. 

The  Three  Little  Crones,  each  with  something  Big       .        .        •  170 

The  following  foreign  variations  of  this  tale  are  known  to  us : — 

1.  Nobwboiah. — See  Asbjtimsen  og  Moe,  ut  sup.,  No  13.  **  De 
re  Mostre.** 
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2.  Qbrman.— a.  fiee  Grimm,  K.  and  H.  M.  i.  No.  14.  *'Die 
drei  Spinnerimien  "  (Of.  iii  pp.  25,  26).  b.  Btiaohiiig,  nt  sup.,  L 
pp.  355-360.     *'  Die  fleissigen  Spmnermnen." 

3.  ScoTOH.— See  Chambers's  Popular  Rhymes,  etc.,  pp.  54,  55.    . 
"  Whippety  Stourie." 

4.  iTALLiNB — See  Basile,  H  Pentam.,  iy.  No.  4.  **  Le  sette 
Cotenelle." 

6.  Fbxnoh.— See  the  first  part  of  Mad^n.  L'Heritiec's  Story  of 
"  Ricdin-Ricdoii." 

The  Three  Dogs 175 

The  only  fordgn  variety  of  this  story  known  to  ns  is  English. 
In  England  an  old  popular  tale  is  nniyersally  known  under  the 
name  of  Jack  the  Oiamt-Ktller,  which  in  its  cMef  features  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  one  here  given. 

The  Mermaid: 

I.  The  Kiiig'g  Son  and  Messeria 192 

II.  The  King's  Son  and  the  Princess  Singorra  .        .        .  205 

Similar  stories,  or  stories  containing  similar  features,  occur 
among  the  foUowing  people : 

1.  Thb  NoawEoiANS. — See  Asbj5msen  og  Moe,  ut  sup.,  it 
No.  47.     "  Mestermd." 

2.  Thi  Danes. — See  a  Fragment  in  Winther,  ut  sup.,  1"* 
Samling,  pp.  31-35.     "  Prindsen  og  Havmanden.'* 

3.  Thb  Irish. — See  Carleton,  **  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry."    Dublin,  1842,  pp.  23-47.     "  The  Three  Tasks." 

4.  Thi  Gbrmans. — a.  See  Feen-Miirchen,  Brannschwdg,  1801, 
pp.  40,  »eqq.  "  Der  Biesenwald."  b.  Ibid.  pp.  122,  aeqq.  "  Die 
Drei  GtlrteL"  c.  Grimm,  K.  und  H.  M.  i.  No.  51.  "  Punde- 
vogel**  (Of.  iii  p.  88).  d.  Grimm,  i.  No.  56.  "  Der  Liebste  Ro- 
land (Cf.  iii.  pp.  99-101).  e.  Ibid.  i.  No.  79.  "  Die  Wasser- 
niz."  /.  ii.  No.  113.  '*  De  beiden  Kiinigeskinner."  g.  Ibid.  u. 
No.  186.  "  Die  wahre  Braut."  h.  Ibid.  iL  No.  193.  "  Der 
Trommler.*'  i.  Kuhn,  "  MSrkische  Sagen  und  Marchen."  Ber- 
lin, 1843,  pp.  263-267.     "  Die  Konigstochter  beim  Popanz." 

5.  Thb  Italians a.  See  Basile,  II  Pentam.  iL  No.  7.     '*  La      ^ 

Palomma."    b.  Ibid,  iii  No.  9.     "  Rosella."    e.  Ibid.  v.  No.  4. 
The  latter  part  of  "  Lo  Turzo  d'Oro." 

6.  Thb  Fbbngh.^^.  See  Mad.  IXAulnoy,  Contes  des  F^; 
**  Graciouse  et  Perdnet.'*    b.  Ibid.     "  L'Oranger  et  TAbeille." 

7.  Thb  Maotabs. —  See  Qaal,  "  M^irchen  der  Magyaren."  Wisn, 
1822.     No.  3.     *<  Die  Glaseme  Hacke." 

8.  ThbPolbs. — SeeWoydcki,  PolnischoVoIkssagen,  iiLNo.lO. 

9.  Thb  Russiamb.— See  Kletke,  Marchensaal,  iL  pp.  70-79. 
"  Kojata." 

The  Enchanted  Toad 220 

The  Princess  in  the  Cayem 236 

A  similar  story  occurs  among  thb  Danbs.  See  Molbech,  ut  sup., 
pp.  82-92.    "  Ilgen  i  Museskindspelsen.''  See  p.  375. 
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The  Herd-Boy  and  the  Giant: 

I.  The  Boy  that  contended  with  the  Giant  in  Eating      .        .  245 
II.  The  Boy  that  let  the  GianVs  Child  Fall  into  the  Well         .  249 

This  very  ancient  story  is  wide-spread  both  in  and  out  of  Scan- 
dinayia.  It  occurs,  with  greater  or  less  Tariations,  among  the  fol- 
lowing people : 

1.  Thb  Lapps. — See  Lsestadins,  Fortsattning  af  Jonjmalen  ofror 
Ifissions-Resor  i  Lappmarken,  1828-1832.  Stockh.  1833,  pp.464, 
465.  IbU.  pp.  460-464.  See  also  Nilsson,  Skandinaviska  Kor- 
dens  Ur-Invanare.     Stockh.  1843,  cap.  iv.  §  4.  p.  31. 

2.  Thb  Koawsouira. — See  Asbjomsen  og  Moe,  nt  sap.,  i.  No.  6. 
"  Askeladden,  som  kapaad  med  Troldet.** 

3.  Thb  English. — ^A  part  of  the  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
popular  tale  of  Jack  the  Oiant-killer,  given  in  Tabart's  Fairy  Tales, 
London,  1818;  and  in  many  other  English  collections. 

4.  Thb  Gbbmai^s.— a.  See  Biisching,  ut  sup.,  pp.  124-127.  "  Der 
Schneider  und  der  Bdese.'*  See  also  Grimm,  K.  und  H.  M.  iL 
No.  183.  b.  Some  features  of  this  story  have  also  found  admis- 
sion into  that  of  "Das  tapfere  Schneiderlein,'*  given  in  Grimm,  i. 
No.  20.     c.  See  also  Euhn,  Markische  Sagen,  pp.  289-294. 

5.  Thb  Sbbvians. — See  Biisching,  ut  sup.  iv.  p.  104,  in  remarks 
to  the  story  of  "  Der  Bartlose  und  der  Knabe.** 

6.  Thb  Persians. — See  the  tale  of  Ameen  of  Ispah&n  and  the 
Ghool,  in  Sir  John  l^dcohn's  Sketches  of  Persia. 

Kindred  animal  fables  of  high  antiquity,  and  with  the  same  lead- 
ing features,  exist  among 

7.  Thb  Italians. — See  in  Straparola,  Notti  piacevoli,  the  fiihle 
of  the  Ass  and  the  Lion. 

8.  Thb  Hindus. — See  the  &ble  of  [the  Goat  and  the  Lion,  trans- 
lated from  the  Pancha  Tantra,  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  fetches 


II.  NORWEGIAN* 

Grimsbork 253 

Gudbrand  of  the  Mountain-Side          262 

The  Master-thief  ...               265 

All  think  their  own  Ofikpring  the  best 278 

The  Bear  and  the  Fox : 

1.  Why  the  Bear  has  a  stnmp  tail  ......  278 

'    II.  The  Fox  cheats  the  Bear  out  of  his  Christmas  Fare  .        .  279 

There  is  no  fear  for  those  with  whom  all  Women  are  in  love       .  280 

The  Three  SisteiB  who  were  entn^ped  into  a  Monnttdn      .        .  288 

The  Widow's  Son 298 

Lillekort 800 

•  All  the  Norwegian  tales  are  from  the  Nonke  Folkeeventyr,  samlade  eg  fortaltc  af 
P.  Chr.  ABbJdmsen  og  Jttrg«n  Moe,  Christiana,  18i0. 
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The  Three  Aunts 812 

Rich  Peter  the  Huckster 815 

The  Three  Gbats,  named  Bnise,  that  went  to  [the  Monnttdn-pas- 

tnreto&tten 325 
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THE 

BIBTH  OF   THE  POPULAB  TALE.. 


Thebe  was  a  time  when  there  were  no  Popular  Tales,  and 
a  sad  tune  it  was  for  children;  for  in  their  youthful  paradise 
the  most  heautiful  hutterfly  was  wanting.  At  this  time 
there  were  also  two  children  of  a  king,  who  played  together 
in  their  father's  splendid  garden.  This  garden  was  fiill  of 
the  choicest  flowers;  its  walks  were  laid  with  stones  of 
various  colours  and  gold  sand,  which  vied  in  brilliancy  with 
the  sparkling  dew-drops  on  the  flower-beds.  In  the  garden 
were  many  cool  grottoes,  with  plashing  springs,  foimtains 
towering  to  the  sky,  beautiful  marble  statues,  luxurious  , 
seats.  In  the  basins  swam  gold  and  silver  flsh ;  the  most 
splendid  birds  fluttered  in  golden  aviaries,  while  others  of 
the  feathery  tribe  hopped  and  flew  about  at  full  liberty, 
warbling  with  sweet  voices  their  delightfiil  melodies.  But 
the  two  royal  children  isaw  these  things  daily,  and  were 
weary  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  stones,  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  the  fountains  and  the  flshes,  which  were  all  so 
mute,  and  of  the  birds,  whose  song  they  did  not  imder- 
stand.  They  sat  silent  together,  and  were  sad ;  they  had 
everything  a  child  could  wish  for,  kind  parents,  the  most 
costly  playthings,  the  finest  clothes,  the  daintiest  food,  and 
liberty  to  play  every  day  in  the  garden:  they  were  sad, 
although  they  knew  not  why,  and  knew  not  what  it  was 
they  longed  for. 

One  day,  when  the  queen,  their  mother,  a  beautiful 
stately  dame,  with  a  mild  benevolent  countenance,  ap- 
proached them,  she  was  grieved  to  see  them  so  sorrowful ; 
for  they  only  looked  at  her  with  a  mournful  smile,  instead 
of  running  to  her  fuU  of  boisterous  mirth.  It  afi^cted  her 
to  know  that  her  children  were  not  happy,  as  children 
should  and  can  be,  because  they  yet  know  no  care,  and  the 
heaven  of  childhood  is  usually  a  cloudless  one. 
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Seating  herself  by  her  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the 
queen  threw  one  of  her  full  white  arms  round  each  of  them, 
and  said  to  them,  in  a  gentle  maternal  voice,  "  My  dear 
children,  what  is  it  you  desire?" 

"  We  don*t  know,  dear  mother,"  answered  the  boy.  "  We 
are  so  ntekuijdioly,"  said  the  giil. 

''But  in  the  garden  all  is  so  beautiful,  and  you  have 
everything  to  give  you  pleagujw.  Do  you  then  feel  no 
pleasure?"  asked  the  queen;  and  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyeSr  fr^oi  nM^  a  sofil  fi;^  of  g&oitoeBs  h%mnedt, 

*^What  we  have  doe^  not  sSotd  ns^  pleasiHe  enougii," 
azMSwerecl  the  girl.  "  We  wii^  for  semethuig,  «mL  know  aot 
wlMrt,.''  add«d  Ae  boy. 

The  motiier  was  ^ent  and  treuijiei;  aad  thoa^t  wkhin 
herself  what  ehfldren  could  possibly  desire  to  afford  thera 
ineFe  delight  than  a  splendid  garden^,,  fine  dethes,  aknm- 
Sweatee  oi  playthiogss  and  dainty  food;  but  Iter  tbovgkts 
busied  themselves  to  mr  purpose. 

,  . "  C^,  Uiafe  I  were  enly  a  child  again  f"  said  she  to^  bw** 
sdf  wi^  a  soft  si^,  '*  then,  perliep8»  I  Bu^t  chscover  wtatt 
makes  childr^i  joyfuL  Ta  compr^end  the  wishes  of  s 
child  one  must  be  a  child  oneself  r  bat  I  ha^e  j[oumeyedk 
too  far  from  Ihe  land  of  ddldhood,  ^itere  golden  bnrds  fly 
among  the  ta>ees  o|  Hiat  paradise;  bards  without  feet;  bcK 
caiKe,  be«g  never  weary,  they  B»ve  iw>  need  of  eartyy 
rest.  Oh,  wordd  such  a  bird  but  come  lulsh^,  and  bring- 19 
my  dear  children  Ihat  which  woiidd  make  Itom  happy ! " 

WhSe  the  queen  wa»  thus  wkhing;  a  g^cnriously  beaat^S 
bird  was  seen  floating  above  her  head  in:  the  blue  heaven^ 
flrom  which  there  issued  a  briUiaiiey  like  flames  of  gold  or 
the  radiation  ei  a  precious  gem.  It  hovered  lower  and 
lower,  and  Ihe  queen  and  the  <^ildren  beheld  it  The  latter 
exclaimed  only,  "  Ah !  ah ! "  Their  astoni^miait  did  net 
allow  them  to  utter  anodxer  word. 

The  bird  was  beauteous  to  look  up^i,  as  it  came  floating 
iDwer  and  lower;  so  gUstenmg,  so  i^arkhng,  wilh  its  vivki 
rainbow  tints,  almost  blinding  the  eyesight,  and  yet  fasci- 
nating' it.  It  waa  so  beautiful,  that  the  queen  and  the 
children^  sUghily  shuddered  with  delight,  partieulaiiy  when 
they  fek  ^e  Naming  of  its  wings.  Before  they  were  well 
aware  of  it,  Hhe  bird  had  descended  into  the  lap  of  Hie 
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queen,  and  looked  on  the  boy  and  giil  inth  eyes  like  tbc 
frieBiS^y  eyes  o£  duldren ;  snd  yet  there  wa»  in  those  eyes 
soineti!uiig  thai  the  children  could  ueot  comprehend,  some- 
thing heterogeneous,  appaUiDg;  th^  tbec^sre  did  not 
vcntive  to  touch  the  bird.  They  al^  observed  Hist  tins 
rare,  celestial,.  beamtifQl  eneature,  had  under  its  bright^ 
Taariegaited  pinions^  some  jet4Dlaek  ^^thers,  ^iliieh  at  a  dta^ 
tance  were  not  perceptible.  But  f<»  a  closer  survey  of  the 
beautkfiil  bird  doB  children  had  hardly  sufficient  time,  for 
it  instaantly  rose  again ;  tiiie  fbodess  biird  of  paaradise  ^is^ 
taied,^  flew  hi^3er  and  h%her,  untii  it  %emed  only  a  mao^ 
eoloured  fealiher  swimming  in  ether,  tdien  only  a  goldem 
streak,  and  then  vanished.  During  its  aseent,  the  queen 
and  her  childjren  looked  after  it  "with  astoxnshmeBt.  But, 
oh,  wonderM !  when  m;o1ifeer  aaad  diildren  agaiin  cast  their 
eyes  downwards  how  were  they  astcmshed  anew !  On  tEbe 
queen's  lap  lay  a  gokkm  ^g  that  the  bird  had  1^,  which 
teQ^&cied  hoes  of  golden  green  and  gc^den  blue,  like  the 
most  beautifol  Laihrador  feldspar  amd  the  £nest  mother-o^ 
peaai.  On  beholding  it,  the  children  exclaimed  witit  one 
Toicer  ^  See  the  beautifiiL  egg  l"  But  the  mother  smiled 
witik  pieasnre  ;  &)r  she  had  a  presentiment  that  it  Boost  be 
ihe  jewel  that  was  waaotii^  to  her  daildrsn/s  happiness; 
that  the  egg,  in  its  magical  eoknired  sheU,^  nmst  contain  a 
good  that  should  afford  to  the  children  what  is  denied  to 
age,  contentment ;  and  allay  their  longing,  their  infantine 
sadness. 

But  the  children  could  not  gaze  enough  on  the  wondrous 
egg,  and,  in  viewing  it,  soon  forgot  the  bird  that  had  laid 
it  At  first  they  did  not  venture  to  touch  it ;  but  the  girl 
at  length  laid  one  of  her  rosy  fingers  upon  it,  and  suddenly 
exclaimed,  while  a  deep  red  overspread  her  innocent  coun- 
tenance, "  The  egg  is  warm ! "  And  then  the  boy  gave  it 
a  gentle  touch,  to  feel  whether  his  sister  had  spoken  the 
truth.  At  last  the  mother  herself  placed  her  soft  white 
hand  on  the  egg;  and  then  what  happened?  The  shell 
fell  apart,  and  from  it  issued  a  being  wonderful  to  behold. 
It  had  wings,  yet  was  not  a  bird,  nor  a  butterfly,*  neitl^er  a 
bee,  nor  a  dragon-fly ;  but  was  something  of  all  these,  and 
altogether  not  to  be  described.  In  a  word,  it  was  the 
party-coloured,  winged,   glittering    delight  of   childhood, 
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itself  a  child,  the  wondrous  bird  Imaginaidcm,  the  Popular 
Tale.  And  now  the  mother  saw  her  children  no  longer 
sad;  for  the  Tale  continued  with  the  children,  and  they 
were  never  weaiy  of  it  as  long  as  they  were  children,  and  it 
was  only  after  they  possessed  the  Tale  that  the  garden  and 
its  flowers,  Ihe  arbours  and  the  grottoes,  the  woods  and 
groves,  afforded  them  true  pleasure ;  for  the  Tale  enlivened 
eveiything  to  their  great  happiness. 

The  Tale  even  lent  them  its  wings,  and  they  flew  fer 
away  in  the  vast  world,  and,  nevertheless,  were  at  home 
again  as  soon  as  they  desired.  Those  royal  children  are 
human  beings  in  their  childhood's  paradise,  and  nature  is 
their  beautifid,  gentle  mother.  She  wished  the  wondrous 
bird  Imagination  down  flrOm  heaven,  which  has  such 
splendid  golden  feathers,  and  also  some  of  jet  black,  and  it 
laid  in  her  lap  the  golden  egg  of  Fiction. 

And  as  the  children  contracted  an  ardent  love  for  the 
Tale,  which  sweetened  their  early  days,  delighted  them 
with  its  thousand  varying  forms  and  metamorphoses,  and 
flew  over  every  house  and  hut,  over  every  castle  and  palace, 
so  was  its  nature  such  that  even  those  of  maturer  age  found 
pleasure  in  it,  provided  only  tibat  in  their  riper  years  they 
possessed  something  whidi  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  the  garden  of  childhood,  a  child-like  simplicity  of 
heart 
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I. 

SWEDISH. 

THE    WERWOLF. 

From  Upland. 

There  was  once  a  king,  who  ruled  over  a  large  kingdom. 
He  was  married  to  a  beautiful  queen,  by  whom  he  had  only 
one  child,  a  daughter.  Hence  it  naturally  followed  that  the 
little  one  was  to  her  parents  as  the  apple  of  Iheir  eye,  and 
was  dear  to  them  beyond  all  other  things,  so  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  with  such  delight  as  of  the  pleasure 
they  should  have  in  her  when  she  grew  up.  But  much 
falls  out  contrary  to  expectation ;  for  before  the  princess 
was  out  of  her  childhood,  the  queen,  her  mother,  fell  sick 
and  died.  •  Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  there  was  sad- 
ness not  only  in  the  royal  court,  but  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, for  the  queen  was  greatly  beloved  by  all.  The  king 
himself  was  so  deeply  evicted  that  he  resolved  never  to 
many  again,  but  placed  all  his  comfort  and  joy  in  the  little 
princess.  \ 

In  this  manner  a  considerable  time  passed  on ;  the  young 
princess  grew  from  day  to  day  taller  and  fairer,  and  every- 
thing she  at  anytime  desired  was  by  her  father  immediately 
granted  her ;  many  attendants  being  placed  about  her,  for 
Sie  sole  purpose  of  being  at  hand  to  execute  all  her  com- 
mands. Among  these  there  was  a  woman  who  had  been 
previously  married,  and  had  two  daughters.  She  was  of  an 
agreeable  person,  and  had  a  persuasive  tongue,  so  that  she 
well  knew  how  to  put  her  words  together;  added  to  all 
which  she  was  as  soft  and  pliant  as  silk ;  but  her  heart  was 
full  of  artifices  and  all  kmds  of  falsehood.  No  sooner  was  the 
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queen  dead  than  she  began  to  devise  plans  how  she  mi^t 
become  consort  to  the  king,  and  her  daughters  be  honoured 
as  kings'  daughters.  WiSi  this  object  she  began  by  win- 
ning the  afiecdon  <if  1^  youpg  prmeess,  praased  beyond 
measure  all  that  sbe  said  or  did,  and  aQ  her  talk  ended  in 
declaring  how  hap^  they  would  be  if  the  king  wxmld  take 
t0  liimBcAf  a  Dew  wife.  On  this  subject  the  o<»T«rsatioa 
oftenest  turned  both  early  and  late,  till  at  length  the  prin- 
cess could  not  believe  otherwise  than  that  all  the  woman 
said  was  true.  She  therefore  asked  her  what  description  of 
wife  it  were  most  desirable  that  the  king  should  select. 
The  woman,  in  many  words,  aU  sweet  as  honey,  answered, 
''  111  would  it  become  me  to  give  an  opinion  in  such  a  case, 
hoping  only  he  may  choose  for  his  queen  one  who  will  be 
kind  to  my  little  pnncess.  But  this  I  know,  that  were  I  so 
iQirtoaiB.ie  as  to  be  the  object  of  his  choice,  I  should  think 
only  of  what  might  please  the  princess;  and  if  £he  wished 
to  wjfih  her  hands,  one  of  my  daughters  diould  1k^  the 
basin,  and  the  other  haiMl  her  the  towel  *"  This  and  rnneh 
more  i^  said  to  Ihe  princess,  who  bdieved  her,  as  duldren 
readily  bdie>^e  all  that  is  told  ihem  is  true. 

Not  a  day  now  passed  in  which  the  king  was  firee  from 
the  solicitatioos  of  his  daughter,  wIk)  inceseandy  besought 
him  to  marry  the  handsome  waiting- woman ;  but  he  wcmld 
not.  Never^lese,  the  paiacess  wc^old  not  desist  from  her 
entreaties,  but  sp<^  iiwessantly  precisely  ms  she  had  been 
taught  by  the  false  waiting-woman.  One  day,  when  she 
w^s  talking  in  Ihe  same  strain,  the  king  broke  forth :  ''  I 
see  very  well  that  it  must  at  length  be  as  you  have  resolved, 
greatly  as  it  is  against  my  wish ;  but  it  shall  be  only  oa  one 
coskdition."  "  What  is  the  condition  ?  "  a^ked  the  princess, 
<yv<egjoyed,  "It  is," said  the  king,  "that,  as  it  is  for  your 
sake  if  I  marry  i^ain,  you  shall  promise  me  that  if  at  any 
future  tioae  you  shall  be  disc(mtented  with  your  stepmother 
or  your  stepsistere,  I  shall  not  be  troubled  with  your  com- 
^flAnts  and  grievances.'*  The  princess  made  the  promise, 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  king  shoukl  many  the  waiting- 
woman,  and  make  her  queen  over  all  his  realm. 

As  time  passed  cm  the  king's  daughter  grew  up  to  be  Ihe 
iOurest  maid  in  all  the  land;  while  the  queen's  daughters 
were  as  ugly  in  person  as  in  disposition,  so  ihat  no  one  had 
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A  gaod^word  for  ihrnoi.  There  ooiild  net,  ^erefoKe,  fail  of 
l)CTig  a  number  ^  yov^g  ^^inees  4uad  koiglKts,  from  botii 
01^  and  west,  «ainmg  to  demand  Hie  young  prinoess; 
fdhde  not  one  yoachanipd  to  woo  ehbcr  of  tke  quecnV 
iaa^tss.  At  this  1^  stqpmoliier  was  sorely  ^exed  at 
heuty  bowevier  ^e  mi^  ooiioeal  het  loedingB,  being,  to  «M 
outward  sppearflciee,  as  smooth  acnd  humble  as  beioM. 
Among  the  snilGrs  there  was  a  king's  son  from  a  distant 
ooiontiy,  who  was  botk  young  and  valorous,  and  as  he 
pa9Bi(mat^y  loved  the  pnnoess,  she  list^ied  to  his'  ad- 
dresses, and  ^i^ited  her  &ith  to  hku  in  ratum.  The 
^een  observed  aM  this  with  a  jaundiced  eye ;  fo  ite  wocdd 
ism.  have  had  the  prinoe  many  ^ne  of  her  4amn  daughters, 
and,  therefore,  resolved  that  the  young  omiple  diouid 
never  be  united  wi&  «adi  other.  From  that  moaimit  her 
thoughts  w^«  solely  bent  on  the  destruction  both  of  then 
and  their  love. 

An  o|^K>rtonil7  soon  <]^fered  itself  to  her;  lor  just  at  that 
th&e  int^ligence  was  neeeived  that  an  enemy  Imd.  invaded 
tfie  Gountiy,  so  Ihst  the  king  was  obliged  to  take  Ihe  £ekL 
Hie  pranoess  was  now  soon  made  to  learn  what  kind  of  a 
stepmother  she  had  got;  for  hardly  had  Ihe  king  departed 
be^re  Ihe  queen  began  to  show  her  true  disposition,  so 
that  she  now  was  as  cruel  and  malignant  as  she  had  pre- 
vkmsly  cqypeared  to  be  Mendiyand  obliging.  Not  a  day 
passed  on  which  the  pmioess  did  not  hear  maledictions  and 
hard  words ;  nor  did  the  queen's  dau^ters  yield  to  their 
mothCT  in  wiekedaess.  But  a  lot  still  more  ^niel  awaited 
the  young  prinoe,  the  lover  of  the  jwinoess.  While  engaged 
in  the  diase  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  got  s^»arated  from 
his  xBompanions.  Availing  hersdf  ^  the  opportunity,  the 
queen  practised  <m  him  her  wi^&ed  ants,  and  transformed 
him  into  a  werwolf,  so  that  ior  the  remainder  of  his  days 
he  diould  be  a  prowler  of  the  forest  When  evening  drew 
«n,  and  the  prinoe  did  not  appear,  his  men  returned  home ; 
and  the  sorrow  inay  be  ea^y  imagined  with  which  the 
pincess  was  overwhelmed  when  she  was  informed  how  the 
chase  had  tenninated.  She  wept  and  mourned  day  and 
night,  and  woiM  not  be  oomfbrted.  But  the  queen  laughed 
at  her  affliction,  and  rejoiced  in  her  felse  heart  that  every- 
fting  had  turned  out  so  agreeably  to  her  wishes. 
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As  the  princess  was  one  day  sitting  alone  in  her  maiden- 
hower,  it  entered  her  mind  that  she  would  visit  the  forest 
in  which  the  yomig  prince  had  disappeared.  She  went, 
therefore,  to  her  stepmother,  and  asked  permission  to  go  to 
the  wood,  that  she  might  for  a  little  while  forget  her  heavy 
affliction.  To  her  request  the  queen  would  hardly  give  her 
consent,  as  she  was  always  more  inclined  to  say  no  tlian 
yes ;  hut  the  princess  hesought  her  so  earnestly  that  at  last 
her  stepmother  could  no  longer  withhold  her  pemussion, 
only  ordering  one  of  her  daughters  to  accompany  and  keep 
watch  over  her.  A  long  dispute  now  arose  between  mother 
and  daughters,  neither  of  the  stepsisters  being  willing  to  go 
with  her,  but  excusing  themselves,  and  asking  what  pleasure 
tiiey  could  have  in  foUowing  her  who  did  noSiing  but  weep. 
The  matter  ended  by  the  queen  insisting  that  one  of  her 
daughters  should  go  with  the  princess,  however  much  it 
might  be  against  her  will.  The  maidens  then  stroUed 
away  from  tiie  palace  and  reached  the  forest,  where  the 
princess  amused  herself  with  wandering  among  the  trees, 
and  listening  to  the  song  of  the  Uttle  birds,  and  thinking 
on  the  friend  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  whom  she  now  had 
lost ;  the  queen's  daughter  following  all  the  while,  with  a 
heart  full  of  rancorous  feeling  for  the  princess  and  her 
grief. 

After  having  wandered  about  for  some  time  they  came  to 
a  small  cottage  that  stood  far  in  the  dark  forest.  At  the 
same  moment  the  princess  was  seized  with  a  burning  thirsty 
and  entreated  her  stepsister  to  accompany  her  to  the  cot- 
tage, that  she  might  get  a  draught  of  water.  At  this  the 
queen's  daughter  became  only  more  ill-humoured,  and  said, 
"Is  it  not  enough  that  I  follow  you  up  and  down  in  the 
wild  wood  ?  Now,  because  you  are  a  princess,  you  require 
me  to  go  into  such  a  filthy  nest.  No,  my  foot  shall  never 
enter  it.  If  you  will  go,  go  alone."  The  princess  took  no 
long  time  to  consider,  but  did  as  her  stepsister  said,  and 
entered  the  cabin.  In  the  little  apartment  she  saw  an  aged 
woman  sitting  on  a  bench,  who  appeared  so  stricken  witli 
years  that  her  head  shook.  The  princess  saluted  her,  as 
was  her  wont,  in  a  friendly  tone,  witii  "  Good  evening,  good 
mother !  may  I  ask  you  for  a  little  drink  of  water?"  "  Yes, 
and  right  welcome,"  answered  the  old  woman.     "  "Who  are 
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you  that  come  under  my  humble  roof  with  so  kmd  a  greet- 
ing?" The  princess  told  her  that  she  was  the  king's 
daughter,  and  had  come  out  to  divert  herself,  with  the 
hope,  in  some  degree,  of  foi^etting  her  heavy  affiction, 
"What  affiction  have  you,  then?"  asked  the  old  woman. 
"  Well  may  I  grieve,"  answered  the  princess,  "  and  never 
more  feel  joyM.  I  have  lost  my  only  Mend,  and  *God 
alone  knows  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again."  She  then 
related  to  ihe  old  woman  all  that  had  taken  place,  while 
the  tears  flowed  firom  her  eyes  in  such  torrents  that  no  one 
could  have  refrained  from  pitjdng  her.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded, the  old  woman  said,  "  It  is  well  that  you  have  made 
your  grief  known  to  me;  I  have  experienced  much,  and 
can,  perhaps,  give  you  some  advice.  When  you  go  from 
hence  you  will  see  a  lily  growing  in  the  field.  This  lily  is 
not  like  other  lilies,  but  has  many  wonderful  properties. 
Hasten,  th&efore,  to  pluck  it.  If  you  can  do  so,  all  wiU  be 
well ;  for  then  there  will  come  one  who  will  tell  you  what 
you  are  to  do."  They  then  parted;  the  princess  having 
thanked  her,  continued  her  walk,  and  the  old  woman  re- 
mained sitting  on  her  bench  and  shaking  her  head.  But 
the  queen's  daughter  had  been  standing  during  the  whole 
time  outside  the  door,  murmuring  and  fretting  that  the 
princess  staid  so  long. 

When  she  came  out  she  had  to  hear  much  chiding  from 
her  stepsister,  as  was  to  be  expected ;  but  to  this  she  gave  very 
little  heed,  thinking  only  how  she  should  find  the  flower  of 
which  the  old  woman  had  spoken.  She  therefore  proceeded 
further  into  the  forest,  and  in  the  selfsame  moment  her  eye 
fell  on  a  spot  where  there  stood  a  beautiful  white  lily  in 
full  bloom  before  her.  On  seeing  it  she  was  so  glad,  so 
glad,  and  instantly  ran  to  gather  it,  but  it  vanished  on  a 
sudden  and  appeared  again  at  some  distance.  The  princess 
was  now  eager  beyond  measure,  and  no  longer  gave  heed  to 
the  voice  of  her  stepsister,  but  continued  running ;  though 
every  time  she  put  forth  her  hand  to  take  the  flower  it  was 
already  away,  and  immediately  afterwards  reappeared  at  a 
^ort  distance  farther  off.  Thus  it  continued  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  the  princess  penetrated  further  and  further  into 
the  dense  forest,  the  lily  all  the  while  appearing  and  vanish- 
ing, and  again  showing  itself,  and  every  time  looking  taller 
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azkd  more  besntifal  thflox  befina  In  this  maBDer  ihe  prin- 
cess at  lengtii  came  to  a  hi§^  Tnoiintum,  ivhen  on  casting 
hear  eyes  up  to  ^e  smmxiit,  ifaere  stood  tke  fbwer  on  tbe 
vaiy  odge,  as  brilluBit  and  :fiur  as  the  biigblest  star.  She 
now  began  to  diimb  up  the  monntam,  caiang  for  neither  ^bs 
stocks  nor  the  stones  that  1»^  in  the  way,  so  great  -was  her 
ardour.  When  she  at  Ipngth  liad  gmned  the  nunoitain^ 
top,  lo !  the  lily  no  longer  moved,  but  eontoxaed  statiottazj. 
The  princess  -dien  stooped  aiui  plucked  it,  and  placed  it  in 
her  bosom,  and  was  so  ov^ojed  that  sbe  forgot  bodi  st^ 
sister  and  e^eiytJiing  in  the  iForid  besides. 

For  a  long  tune  the  princess  could  not  sufficiently  f^ist 
h^  eyes  with  the  si^  of  tke  beantiM  flower.  It  then  aa 
a  sudden  entered  her  mind,  what  her  stq>motlier  would 
say,  wh^i  she  returned  hon^,  for  having  staid  out  so  long. 
She  looked  abo«rt  her  before  letoming  to  the  palace,  bat 
on  casting  a  glance  bdiind  her  she  saw  that  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  and  that  only  a  strip  of  day  yet  tamed  on  ihe 
mountain's  summit ;  wlule  down  bef<»re  her  the  forest  ap- 
peared so  daxk  and  gloomy,  that  she  did  not  trust  herself 
to  find  the  way  through  it'  She  was  now  exceedingly 
weaiy  and  exhausted,  and  saw  no  alternative  but  that  sfa« 
must  remain  fogr  iStke  night  where  ^e  was.  Sitting  thea 
down  on  the  rock,  she  placed  her  hand  under  her  cheek 
and  vTept,  and  4h(Hi^t  on  her  wicked  stepmother  and  step- 
sisters, and  all  the  bitter  words  ^le  nmst  hear  when  she 
returned  home,  and  en  the  king,  her  Ctther,  wlio  wras 
absent,  and  on  the  beloved  of  her  heart,  wl\om  she  should 
never  see  again ;  but  abundantly  as  her  tears  flowed  ehe 
noticed  them  no*,  so  absoihing  vms  her  alffiction.  Nig^ 
now  drew  on,  all  i^as  shrouded  in  daikness,  the  stars  rose 
and  set,  but  the  princess  still  continued  sitting  on  the  same 
spot,  weeping  wiChoot  intermission.  While  thus  sitting, 
lost  in  thought,  she  heazd  a  voice  ^ee*ing  her  with  **  Good 
evening,  fair  maiden !  'Why  do  you  sit  here  so  lonely  and 
sorrowM?**  She  staxted  and  was  greatly  surprised,  ta 
may  easily  be  imaged ;  and  on  looking  Imck  there  stood 
a  httie,  little  old  man,  who  nodded  and  looked  so  trulj 
benevolent  She  answered,  "I  may  well  be  sorrowful,  and 
iMver  more  be  glad.  I  have  lost  my  best  bdoved,  and 
have,  moreover,  missed  my  path  in  ^^  f<ffest,  so  that  I  am 
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fearful  of  heiBg  dewured  by  the  wiM  beasts."  "  Oh,*'  said 
the  oM  man,  *'  don't  be  dtaheartened  for  that  If  70a  will  obej 
me  in  all  that  I  say,  I  will  help  you."  To  this  the  priaoess 
read^flfisexrted,  seeing  herself  iotcsak^i  by  the  whole  world . 
beddes.  The  old  saan  tbea  drew  forth  a  flint  and  steel, 
a&d  sidd,  "  Fair  maid^a !  now,  in  the  fir^  place,  yoa  shall 
kindle  a  fire."  The  king's  daughter  did  as  she  was  desired, 
gathered  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  wood;  and  kindled  a  fire  cb. 
&e  mountain's  brow.  When  she  had  done  this  the  old 
man  said  to  her,  ^  Go  now  further  on  the  mountain,  ai»i 
you  will  find  a  pot  ftill  of  tar:  luring  st  hither."  The 
princess  did  so.  The  oM  man  continued :  "  Now  set  the 
pot  on  the  fire."  The  princess  did  «o.  "When,  now,  the 
tar  begins  to  boil,"  said  the  dd  man,  "east  your  white  lily 
into  the  pot.'*  This  seemed  to  tiie  princess  a  yeiy  hard 
command,  and  ^e  prayed  earnestly  timt  she  might  retsdn 
her  lily;  but  ike  old  man  said:  "  Have  you  not  promised 
to  obey  me  in  all  that  I  desire?  Do  as  I  tell  you;  you 
will  not  repent."  The  princess  then,  with  eyes  averted, 
cast  the  lily  into  the  boiling  pot,  although  it  grieved  her  to 
the  heart;  so  dear  to  her  was  the  beaut^  flower. 

At  the  same  instant  a  hollow  roaring  was  heard  £pom  the 
fbrest,  like  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast,  whidi  came  near^  and 
nearer,  and  passed  into  a  hideous  howl,  so  that  the  moun- 
tain re-echoed  on  every  sida  At  the  same  ^sae  was  heaid 
a  crackiiig  and  rustling  among  ikte  trees,  the  bushes  gave 
way,  and  the  princess  behdd  a  huge  gray  wolf  come  rush- 
ix^  out  of  the  forest  just  opposite  to  the  spot  ^diere  they 
were  sitting.]  In  her  terror  she  would  gladly  have  fled 
fix>m  it;  but  the  old  man  said,  "  Make  haste,  run  to  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  and  the  moment  the  wolf  comes 
before  you,  es^ptj  the  tar-pot  over  him."  The  princess, 
although  so  terrified  that  she  was  haxdly  C(»isoious  of  what 
die  did,  nevertheless  followed  the  old  man's  direction,  and 
poored  the  tar  over  4he  wolf,  just  as  he  eame  running  to- 
wards her.  But  now  a  wonderful  event  took  place,  for 
scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  the  wqA£  changed  his  cover- 
ing, the  great  gray  skin  started  off  from  him,  and,  instead 
of  B  ravenous  wild  beast,  there  stood  a  eomdy  youth  with 
^es  directed  towards  the  brow  of  the  moontain ;  and  when 
the  princess  had  so  fiir  recovered  from  her  fri^t  that  she 
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could  look  on  him,  whom  did  she  behold  before  her  but 
her  own  best  beloved,  who  had  been  transformed  into  a 
werwolf! 

Now  let  any  one,  who  can,  imagine  what  the  feelings  of 
the  princess  were  at  this  moment.  She  stretched  out  her 
arms  towards  him,  but  could  neither  speak  nor  answer,  so 
great  were  her  surprise  and  joy.  But  the  prince  ran  up  the 
mountain  and  embraced  her  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  truest 
affection,  and  thanked  her  for  having  restored  him.  Nor 
did  he  forget  the  little  old  man,  but  thanked  him  in  many 
kind  words  for  his  powerful  aid.  They  then  sat  down  on 
the  moimtain-top  and  conversed  lovingly  with  each  other. 
The  prince  related  how  he  had  been  dianged  into  a  wolf, 
and  all  the  privations  he  had  suffered  while  he  had  to  range 
about  the  forest;  and  the  princess  recounted  to  him  her 
sorrow  and  aU  the  tears  she  had  shed  during  his  absence. 
Thus  they  sat  throughout  the  night,  heedless  of  the  pass- 
ing hour,  imtil  the  stars  began  gradually  to  retire  before 
the  daylight,  so  that  the  surroimding  objects  were  visible. 
When  the  sim  had  risen  they  perceived  that  a  wide  road 
ran  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  quite  up  to  the  royal  palace. 
Then  said  the  old  man,  **Fair  maiden,  turn  about.  Do 
you  see  anything  yonder?"  "  Yes,"  answered  the  princess, 
*'  I  see  a  horseman  on  a  foaming  horse;  he  rides  sdong  the 
road  at  full  speed."  **  That,"  said  the  old  man,  "  is  a  mes- 
senger from  the  king,  your  father.  He  will  follow  forth- 
with with  his  whole  army."  Now  was  the  princess  glad 
beyond  measure,  and  wished  instantly  to  descend  to  meet 
Jier  father;  but  the  old  man  held  her  back,  saying,  "  Wait: 
it  is  yet  too  soon.  Let  us  first  see  how  things  will  turn 
out." 

After  some  time  the  sim  shone  bright,  so  that  its  rays  fell 
on  the  palace  down  before  them.  Then  said  the  old  man, 
"  Fair  maiden,  turn  about.  Do  you  see  anything  yonder?" 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  princess,  "  I  see  many  persons  coming 
out  of  my  father's  palace,  some  of  whom  proceed  along  the 
road,  while  others  hasten  towards  the  forest."  The  old 
man  said,  "  They  are  your  stepmother's  servants.  She  has 
sent  one  party  to  meet  the  king  and  bid  him  welcome ;  but 
the  other  is  going  to  the  forest  in  search  of  you."  At 
hearing  this  the  princess  was  troubled,  and  was  with  dif- 
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ficulty  induced  to  remain,  but  wished  to  go  down  to  the 
queen's  people :  but  the  old  man  held  her  back,  saying, 
"  Wait  yet  a  little  while ;  we  will  first  see  how  things  turn 
out." 

For  some  time  the  princess  continued  with  her  looks 
directed  towards  the  road  by  which  the  king  was  to  come. 
Then  said  the  old  man  again,  *'  Fair  maiden,  turn  about. 
Do  you  observe  anything  yonder?"  "Yes,"  answered  the 
princess,  "  there  is  a  great  stir  in  my  father's  palace ;  and 
see !  now  they  are  busy  in  hanging  the  whole  palace  with 
black."  The  old  man  said,  "  That  is  your  stepmother  and 
her  servants.  They  wish  to  make  your  father  believe  that 
you  are  dead."  At  this  the  princess  was  filled  with  anxiety, 
and  prayed  fervently,  saying,  "  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,  that 
I  may  spare  my  father  so  great  an  afi^ction."  But  the  old 
man  detained  her,  saying,  "No,  wait.  It  is  still  too  soon. 
We  will  first  see  how  things  turn  out." 

Again  another  interval  passed,  the  sun  rose  high  in  the 
heaven,  and  the  air  breathed  warm  over*  field  and  forest ; 
but  the  royal  children  and  the  little  old  man  continued 
sitting  on  the  moimtain  where  we  left  them.  They  now 
observed  a  small  cloud  slowly  rising  in  the  horizon,  which 
grew  larger  and  larger,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  along 
Sie  road ;  and  as  it  moved  they  saw  that  it  glittered  with 
weapons,  and  perceived  helmets  nodding  and  banners  waving, 
heard*  the  chmking  of  swt>rds  and  the  neighing  of  horses, 
and  at  length  recognised  the  royal  standard.  Now  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  the  joy  of  the  princess  exceeded  all 
boimds,  and  that  she  only  longed  to  go  and  greet  her  father. 
But  the  old  man  held  her  back,  saying,  "  Turn  about,  fair 
maiden,  do  you  see  nothing  at  the  king's  palace?"  "  Yes," 
answered  the  princess,  "  I  see  my  stepmother  and  my  step- 
sisters coming  out  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  holding 
white  handkerchiefs  to  their  faces,  and  weeping  bitterly." 
The  old  man  said,  "  They  are  now  preten<&ng  to  mourn 
for  your  death ;  but  wait  awhile,  we  have  yet  to  see  how 
things  will  turn  out." 

Some  time  after,  the  old  man  asked  again,  "  Fair  maiden, 
turnabout.  Do  you  observe  anything  yonder?"  "Yes," 
answered  the  princess,  "  I  see  them  come  bearing  a  black 
cofl&n.     Now  my  father  orders  it  to  be  opened.     And  see  1 
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Ute  queen  and  her  dflnghters  Ml  on  their  knee9,  and  my 
>  fiidier  threatens  them  with  his  sword."  The  old  man  said, 
••  Hie  kmg  desired  to  see  your  corpse,  and  so  your  wi^ed 
stepmother  has  been  forced  to  confess  the  truth."  On 
hearing  this,  ihe  prineess  entreated  farvently :  '*  Let  me  go, 
let  me  go,  that  I  may  ccmsole  my  &ther  in  his  great  auc- 
tion." But  the  (M  man  still  detuned  her,  saymg,  **  At^ead 
to  my^  counsel,  and  stay  here  a  little  while.  We  hssm  not 
yet  seen  how  eywything  will  terminate*" 

Another  intenral  passed,  aaad  th«  princess,  and  the  prince^ 
and  the  little  old  man,  stiU  continued  sitting  cm.  the  moun- 
tain. Then  said  the  old  man,  *'  Turn  about,  &ur  maidfai. 
Do  youohserre  anything  yonder?"  "Yes,"  answered  d:ie 
princess,  "^Ijsee  my  father,  and  my  stepmother,  and  mj 
stepsisters,  coming  this  way  witii  all  their  attendants."  The 
oM  man  continued,  "  They  have  now  set  out  in  search  of 
you.  Go  down  now,  and  bring  i^  wolfekin  whieh  is  lying 
below."  The  king's  daughter  did  sov  and  the  <M  man  then 
said,  **  i%kce  jomseli  on  the  brink  of  the  mountain."  The 
princess  did  so,  and  at  the  suae  moment  p^eeiTed  thei 
queen  and  her  daughters  eommg  akmg  the  road  just  beneaih 
&e  mountain  where  they  were  sitting.  "  Now^"  said  the  oM 
man,  "cast  the  wol^in  straight  down."  The  prineeas 
obeyed,  and  east  Ifte  wolfskin  as  tiie  eld  man  1^  directed. 
It  fell  exactly  oyer  the  wicked  queen  and  her  two  daB^hteB& 
But  now  a  wonder^  event  took  place,  h^  hardly  Irad  the 
skin  touched  the  three  women  item  they  dsomged  their 
guise,  gave  a  hideous  howl,  and  were  transformed  into  three 
fierce  werwdves,  whidi  at  Ml  speed  ruined  into  the  wild 
forest. 

Scarcely  ha4  this  taken  place  befcne  the  king  himself 
with  all  his  men  came  to  the  foot  of  Ihe  mountain.  When 
he  looked  up  and  beheld  the  princess,  he  could  not  at  fira^ 
believe  his  eyes,  but  stood  immovable,,  thinking  it  was  a 
spectre.  The  old  man  then  cried,  "Emt  maiden,  hasten 
now  down  and  gladden  the  heart  of  your  Esther."  The 
princess  did  not  wait  to  be  told  a  second  time,  but»  taking 
her  lover  by  the  hand,  was  i»  an  instant  at  the  mountain's 
foot  When  they  reached  the  s^ot  where  the  king  was 
standing,  the  princess  fell  on  her  father's  l»reast  and  wept 
for  joy ;  the  young  prince  also  wept ;  even  the  king  himself 
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i^ied  tears,  and  to  evtaj  oem  {oesent  their  meetistg  was  a 
ddi^biM  i^etaele.  Great  joy  was  tiieie  and  voBrnj  enk- 
braciogs,  and  the  ^pamseaa  rekuted  all  she  had  eoMered  frcan 
her  stepmother  ai^  stepeisteis,  and  all  about  her  beloved 
pzince,  and  the  littLfr  old  mao.  who^  had  so  kmdly  assisted 
^em.  But  idbien  the  king  tamed  to  thank  him  he  had 
dready  vanished;  acid  no  one  eould  ever  say  either  who  hm 
waa  or  whither  he  wcntL 

The  king  asad  aU  his  suite  now  setmiied  to  thff  palace; 
on  their  way  towards  wfaidk  much  was  said  b<^  about  the 
htde  old  man  and  irb&t  tiie  jnrineess  had  undergone.  On 
.leadtiing  home  the  king  ordered  a  sumptuous  banquet  to 
he  prepared,  to  ^idch  he  imrited  all  the  moat  distinguished 
aad  exalted  persons  of  his  kingdom^  and  bestow^  his 
dau^iter  on  the  young  prince;  and  their  nuptials  were 
cidebrated  inth  games  and  rejokings  for  many  days.  And 
i,.  too,  was  at  the  feastings ;  and  as  I  rode  through  Ihe 
^omst  I  was  met  by  a  w«^  with  two  young  oites ;  they  were 
lavenous^  and  seemed  to  suffer  much.  I  have  smee  kamed 
that  they  were  no  (Aer  than  &e  wicked  stepmother  and 
her  two?  dani^iteraL 


PBIKCE    WATT    TJITDBB    THE    EABTH) 

GBj,  TBS  ZHBBB  SZKOIEFa  JJiASBk 

From  Sevth  Smftland. 

Thebb  was  once,  very,,  very  long  ago,  a  king  who,  had 
three  daughters,  all  exquisitely  bcautifol^  and  mudi  more 
amiable  than,  other  maidens^  so  that  ^eir  like  was  not  to  be 
found  far  or  near.  But  the  youngest  princess  eiseelled  her 
sisters,  not  only  in  beauty,  but  in  goodness  of  heart,  and 
kindness  of  disposition.  She  was,  consequently,  greatly 
beloved  by  all,  and  the  king  himself  was  more  fondly  at- 
tached to  her  than  to  either  of  his  other  daughters. 

It  happened  one  autumn  that  there  was  a  &ir  in  a  town 
not  far  from  the  king's  residence,  aad  the  king  himself  re^ 
solved  on  going  to  it  with  his  attendants;  Wh^ai  on.  the  eve 
of  departure,,  he  asked  hia  daughters  wha*  they  would  like 
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for  fairings,  it  being  his  constant  custom  to  make  them 
some  present  on  his  return  home.  The  two  elder  princesses 
began  instantly  to  enumerate  precious  things  of  various 
kinds;  one  would  have  this,  the  other  that;  but  tlie 
youngest  princess  wished  for  nothing.  At  this  the  king 
was  surprised,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  not  like 
some  ornament  or  other ;  but  she  answered  that  she  had 
plenty  of  gold  and  jewels.  When  the  king,  however,  would 
not  desist  from  urging  her,  she  at  length  said,  **  There  is 
one  thing  that  I  would  gladly  have,  if  only  I  might  venture 
to  ask  it  of  my  father."  "What  may  that  be  ?  "  inquired  the 
king.  "  Say  what  it  is,  and  if  it  be  in  my  power,  you  shall , 
have  it."  "  It  is  this,"  said  the  princess ;  "  I  have  heard  talk 
of  THE  THREE  SINGING  LEAVES,  and  them  I  wish  to  have  before 
anything  else  in  the  world."  The  king  laughed  at  her  for 
making  so  trifling  a  request,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  "  I 
cannot  say  that  you  are  very  covetous,  and  would  rather  by 
much  that  you  asked  for  some  greater  gift  You  shall,  how- 
ever, have  what  you  desire,  though  it  should  cost  half  my 
realm."  He  then  bade  his  daughters  farewell,  and  rode  away. 

When  he  reached  the  town  where  the  fair  was  held,  there 
was  assembled  a  vast  multitude  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry ;  many  foreign  merchants  were  also  there,  dis- 
playing their  wares  in  the  streets  and  marke^places ;  so 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  gold  and  silver,  or  any  other 
precious  things,  of  which  the  king  made  purchases  for  his 
two  elder  daughters.  But  although  he  went  from  booth  to 
booth,  and  inquired  of  the  dealers  both  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  he  foimd  no  one  that  could  give  him  any  infor- 
mation respecting  the  three  singing  leaves,  which  he  had 
promised  to  his  youngest  daughter.  At  this  he  was  much 
disappointed,  for  he  would  gladly  hme  gratified  her  as  well 
as  his  other  daughters ;  but  having  no  alternative,  and  the 
evening  drawing  on,  he  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled, 
summoned  his  attendants,  and  out  of  humour  proceeded  on 
his  way  towards  his  own  coimtry. 

While  riding  along  absorbed  in  thought,  he  suddenly 
heard  sounds,  as  of  harps  and  other  stringed  instruments, 
so  exquisitely  sweet,  that  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  never 
heard  the  like  in  his  whole  life.  At  this  he  was  greatly  as- 
tonished, held  in  his  horse,  and  sat  listening,  and  the 
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longer  he  listened  the  sweeter  did  the  sounds  become ;  but 
Ihe  evening  being  dark,  he  was  unable  to  see  from  whence 
they  proceeded.  He  did  not  long  deliberate,  but  rode  into 
a  spacious  green  meadow,  from  which  the  tones  were  heard, 
and  the  further  he  went  the  clearer  and  sweeter  did  they 
stiike  upon  his  ear.  Having  ridden  some  distance,  he 
came  at  length  to  a  hazel-bush,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  three  golden  leaves,  which  moved  to  and  fro,  and  as 
they  played  there  came  forth  a  sound  such  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe.  The  king  was  now  not  a  little  glad, 
for  he  was  convinced  that  these  were  the  three  singing 
leaves,  of  which  his  daughter  had  spoken.  He  was  just 
about  to  pluck  them,  but  the  instant  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  towards  them,  they  withdrew  from  his  grasp,  and  a 
powerful  voice  was  hewrd  from  imder  the  bush,  saying, 
"  Touch  not  my  leaves  ! "  At  this  the  king  was  somewhat 
surpiised,  but  soon  recovering  himself,  he  asked  who  it 
was,  and  whether  he  could  not  purchase  the  leaves  for  gold 
or  good  words  ?  The  voice  answered,  "  I  am  Pbince  Hatt 
VNDEB  THE  Eabth,  and  you  will  not  get  my  leaves  either 
with  bad  or  good,  as  you  desire.  Nevertheless,  I  wiU  pro- 
pose to  you  one  condition."  "What  condition  is  that?"  asked 
the  king  with  eagerness.  "It  is,"  answered  the  voice, 
"  that  you  promise  me  the  first  living  thing  that  you  meet, 
when  you  return  home  to  your  palace."  This  seemed  to 
the  king  a  singular  condition ;  but  he  thought  on  his  young 
daughter,  and  on  his  promise,  and  assented  to  the  prince's 
proposal.  The  leaves  now  no  longer  withdrew  from  his 
touch,  and  he  easily  gathered  them,  and  full  of  joy  re- 
turned home  to  his  people. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  royal  palace.  There  sat  the 
king's  three  daughters  the  whole  Uvelong  day,  sewing 
silk  on  their  knee,  and  talking  of  nothing  but  ihe  costly 
presents  their  father  was  to  bring  them  from  the  fair.  On 
the  approach  of  evening,  the  youngest  princess  asked 
whether  they  would  not  go  and  walk  along  the  road  by 
which  their  father  was  to  return  home.  "  No,"  answered 
the  sisters,  "why  should  we  do  so?  It  is  already  late, 
and  the  evening  dew  would  spoil  our  silk-embroidered 
stockings."  But  the  princess  cared  little  for  that,  and  said, 
"If  my  proposal  is  not  agreeable  to  you,  stay  here  at 
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]K>me :  I  wiil  go  tJone  and  meet  my  father."*  She  then  pat 
en  a  eloak  and  set  forth  on  her  way.  After  she  had  pro- 
ceeded a  short  distance,  &be  heard  the  tramp  of  horses,  and 
the  noise  of  people,  and  the  clashing  of  anns,  among  all 
which  she  cc^d  distinguish  the  sweetest  song  ever  listened 
to  hy  mortal  ears.  At  this  she  was  overjoyed,  for  she  knew 
Ihst  it  was  her  fiUher,  and  also  that  he  had  got  ihe  three 
singing  leaves,  as  she  had  requested.  She  ran  to  him, 
sprang  up  to  embrace  him,  and  bade  him  welcome  with 
gnat  affecti(m.  But  at  tite  si^t  of  her  the  king  was 
thmiderstnick ;  for  Ihe  promise  he  had  given  indtantly 
recurred  to  his  memory,  and  he  now  saw  that  he  had  pro- 
mised away  his  own  child.  For  a  long  time  he  could 
not  speak,  not  even  to  answer  the  inquiries  made  by  the 
Iffincess  as  to  the  cause  of  Ms  s(ntow.  At  length,  however, 
he  related  to  her  all  that  had  taken  place  in  connection 
witSi  the  leaves,  and  that  he  had  promised  the  first  living 
being  he  should  meet  on  Ins  return.  Now  there  vms  ]&■ 
mentation  and  sorrow  sudi  as  the  liko  had  never  before 
been  witnessed,  and  the  king  himself  grieved  more  than 
an  the  otha!9.  The  conclusion,  however,  was,  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  meadow,  and  left  his  daughter  by  the  hazel- 
bush,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  sustained  a  ca- 
lami^ that  could  nevOT  be  r^aired. 

We  will  now  let  the  king  ride  back  with  his  attend- 
snts,  and  accompany  the  young  princess,  who  was  left 
sitting  weeping  by  the  green  haEel-bush.  ^e  had  not  con- 
tinued there  Icmg,  before  the  earlii  suddenly  <^ned,  so  that 
she  descended  into  a  spacious  apartment  beneath  its  sur- 
face. This  apartment  was  not  like  others  that  she  had 
seen,  but  was  by  far  more  splaidid,  ornamented  ynih  both 
gold  and  silver,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways;  but  not  a  living 
soul  was  there.  The  princess  now  fomnd  pleasure  in  view- 
ing all  the  beautifal  things  to  be  seen  in  it ;  and  vHnle  so 
engaged,  almost  forgot  her  sorrow.  When  she  at  length 
grew  weary,  she  laid  herself  on  a  bed,  that  stood  all  re^dy 
with  sheets  and  coverlet  whiter  than  the  driven  snow.  She 
hsd  not  rested  long  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  man 
entered,  who  proceeded  straight  to  the  bed,  bade  her  wel- 
come with  many  affectionate  words,  and  said  that  he  was 
the  mast^  of  the  place,  and  that  he  was  Prince  Hatt.    The 
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pnnoe  added,  that,  Hirou^  ihe  spelh  of  a  wicked  Troll- 
wife,  he  might  never  be  se^i  by  any  human  being,  and 
oould  therefore  come  only  by  night;  but  that  if  she  would 
be  fiiithfiil  to  him,  all  woiild  finally  be  oth^^se.  He  ihea, 
kiy  down  on  the  bed  and  slept  by  the  side  of  the  princess, 
but  rose  before  daybreak,  left  his  young  bride,  and  did  lu^ 
again  mske  his  appearance  until  hute  in  the  evening. 

Thus  did  a  oonsiderable  dme  pass.  The  king%  daughtei' 
sat  in  the  beautiful  apartment,  and  eveiything  she  wished 
lor  ^le  had ;  if  she  was  melancholy,  she  had  only  to  listen 
to  the  three  singing  leaves,  and  again  became  cheeiiful.  At 
the  eiid  of  nine  mooiths  Ae  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  was 
now  much  happier  than  before,  doing  nothing  throughout 
the  day  hxA  caress  die  little  infant,  and  long  after  her  be- 
loved Prince  Hatt. 

One  evening  it  happi^ied  that  the  prince  returned  home 
\gAi&t  than  usual.  On  entering,  die  princess,  in  a  tone  of 
disquietude,  asked  him  wheore  he  had  been  so  long.  <*I 
<»>me,"  answered  the  prince,  ^from  your  £BU;her.s  court,  and 
bring  you  extraordiiuay  tidings.  The  king  is  about  to 
marry  again,  and  if  it  wiE  affisrd  3rou  pleasure,  you  shall  go 
to  the  wedding,  and  take  our  litde  son  with  you."  The 
princess  was  deli^^iled  wMi  the  proposal,  and  could  not 
sv^ciently  thank  her  ooissiort  for  hiis  kindness.  The  prince 
added,  "  One  thing  you  must,  however,  promise  me ;  that 
you  will  not  allow  younelf  to  be  persuaded  to  violate  your 
faith  to  me."  This  d^  princess  promised,  and  therewith 
their  conversation  ended. 

On  ibe  fc^owing  morning  the  princess  made  pr^ara- 
tibns  with  clothes  and  costly  ornaments  to  go  to  the  wed- 
ding. When  all  was  ready  theere  came  fcaih  a  gilded 
abiochot,  in  which  she  seated  hers^  with  her  little  s6n,  and 
was  borne  over  hill  asid  dale,  qnd  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  was  ui,  ihe  place  of  her  destination.  In  the  saloon  daie 
wedding  g«^sts  were  already  assembled,  and  the  wedding 
beer  was  bemg  drunk;  amid  nroch  mirth  and  revelry.  Hie 
joy  of  all  at  the  uneipected  entrance  of  the  princess  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  kmg  himself  rose  fmrni  his  dirone 
and  embraced  her  with  delight,  as  did  his  wife,  the  OTcen, 
and  both  princesses;  all  went  to  meet  her,  and  bid  her 
heartily  welcome. 

0  a 
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"When  the  first  greetings  were  over,  the  king  and  queen 
'began  inquiring  of  the  princess  about  various  things,  but 
above  all  the  queen  was  desirous  to  know  about  Princ'e 
Hatt,  who  he  was,  and  how  he  behaved  to  her.  The  prin- 
cess answered  very  sparingly,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  she  spoke  on  the  subject  with  reluctance ;  but  the 
queen's  curiosity  only  rose  the  higher.  When  the  step- 
mother would  not  desist  firom  her  interrogations,  the  king 
was  displeased,  and  said,  "  Dearest  of  my  heart,  what  is  all 
this  to  us  ?  It  is  sufl&cient  that  my  daughter  is  contented 
and  happy."  The  queen  was  then  silent;  but  whenever 
the  king  turned  his  back,  she  was  immediately  ready  again 
with  her  incessant  questions. 

When  the  wedding  had  been  celebrated  for  many  days, 
the  princess  began  to  long  after  home.  Instantly  &e 
chariot  came  for&,  the  king's  daughter  seated  herself  in  it 
with  her  little  son,  and  away  they  went  over  hill  and  dale, 
imtil  they  arrived  at  the  green  bush.  There  she  alighted 
and  descended  into  the  imderground  apartment,  and  the 
leaves  played  so  sweetly  that  it  seemed  to  her  far  more 
pleasant  beneath  the  earth  than  in  the  king's  court.  But 
more  delightful  stiU  was  it  in  the  evening,  when  Prince 
Hatt  came  home,  and  greeted  her  lovingly,  and  told  her 
how  his  heart's  thoughts  were  constantly  on  her,  both  night 
and  day. 

After  some  time  passed  in  this  manner  the  princess  gave 
birth  to  a  second  son.  She  now  thought  herself  yet  hap- 
pier than  hefore,  and  did  Uttle  besides  playing  with  her 
young  children,  listening  to  the  three  singing  leaves,  and 
longing  for  her  husband's  return  when  he  was  absent  One 
evening  the  prince  returned  later  than  usual.  On  his  en- 
trance the  princess  asked  him  where  he  had  been  so  long. 
"  I  come,"  answered  the  prince,  "  from  your  father's  court, 
and  have  extraordinary  news.  Your  eldest  sister  is  just  on 
the  eve  of  marriage  with  the  son  of  a  foreign  king,  and  if 
you  desire  you  shall  go  to  the  wedding,  and  take  our  chil- 
dren with  you."  This  appeared  a  delightful  proposal  to 
the  princess,  and  she  coidd  not  sufficiently  thank  h\m  for 
his  kindness.  The  prince  then  added,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  **  You  must,  however,  promise  me  that  you  will 
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never  let  yourself  be  persuaded  to  violate  your  faith  to  me." 
This  she  promised. 

On  the  following  morning  she  made  herself  ready,  as 
already  described,  to  go"  to  Sie  wedding.  The  gilded  car 
came  forth,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  found  herself  in  her 
iisither's  court,  where  she  was  welcomed  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  and  iq  like  manner  was  questioned  by  the  queen, 
and  to  equally  nttle  pinpose.  TOien  the  feastings  were 
over  she  returned  home. 

After  another  period  of  time  had  elapsed  the  princess 
gave  birth  to  a  third  infant,  a  daughter,  and  now  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  everything  that 
could  make  her  heart  glad,  and  throughout  the  day  did 
little  else  than  play  with  her  children,  listen  to  the  singing 
leaves,  and  long  for  her  husband's  retiun.  •  One  evening, 
when  the  prince  returned  later  than  usual,  she  addressed 
kim  with,  "  Dearest  of  my  heart,  where  have  you  been  so 
long?  I  have  been  expecting  you  with  fear  and  anxiety." 
"  I  come  from  your  father's  court,"  answered  the  prince, 
"  and  have  news  to  tell  you.  The  princess,  your  second 
sister,  has  got  a  suitor,  and  is  about  to  be  married  to  the 
son  of  a  foreign  king ;  and  if  it  will  afford  you  pleasure  you 
shall  go  home  to  the  wedding,  and  take  all  your  chilchren 
with  you.  At  this  proposal  the  princess  was  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  could  not  enough  thank  the  prince  for  being 
at  all  times  ready  to  afford  her  pleasure.  The  prince  again 
made  her  promise  not  to  violate  her  faith  towards  him,  as  a 
heavy  calamity  would  else  befall  them  both. 

On  the  following  day  the  princess  set  forth,  as  on  the 
former  occasions,  and,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over, 
the  queen  renewed  her  questions  about  Prince  Hatt ;  but 
the  princess  answered  her  inquiries  very  imsatisfactorily. 
When  the  queen  saw  that  her  stepdaughter  was  on  her 
guard,  she  went  to  work  with  cunning,  as  crafty  women  do 
not  readily  desist  from  that  which  they  have  once  resolved 
on.  With  this  object  she  began  to  speak  in  praise  of  the 
princess's  children,  that  were  pla3ring  on  the  floor;  how 
quick  they  were,  and  how  fortunate  the  princess  herself  was 
in  having  such  children;  that  they  no  doubt  took  after  their 
father's  family,  and  that  Prince  Hatt  must  be  a  very  comely 
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y<nmg  man.  As  the  maternal  heurt  is  aiwsm  tender,  ikm 
princess  now  allowed  herself  to  be  deceived  by  her  shep- 
juother's  beguihiig  ezpressioBs,  and  as  one  word  begets 
another,  she  at  length  confessed  that  she  knew  not  whethec 
the  prince  were  handsome  or  ngly,  for  she  had  neyer  seea 
him.  At  this  the  queen  broke  forth  widk  great  wam^ 
clasped  her  haoE^s  together,  and  inveigbed  bitterly  Sigtiaat 
the  prince  for  concealing  anything  from  hb  wife.  '*  And»*' 
exclaimed  she,  **  I  must  say  that  you  are  Teiy  unlike  otJMr 
womten  in  not  having  satisfied  yourself  in  this  matter.** 
The  end  c^  the  conversation  was,  as  mS^t  be  e^qpected^ 
that  the  princess,  fo$*getM  of  her  husband's  warning,  dis- 
closed all  that  she  knew,  and  asked  her  stepmother's  advice. 
This  was  just  what  the  queen  had  anticipated;  she  theoreforer 
did  not  allow  herself  to  be  long  besought,  but  promised  to 
devise  some  j^an  before  they  parted. 

So  matters  stood  for  a  few  days;  the  wedding  was  oyer» 
and  the  princess  began  to  long  afWr  home.  When  on  the 
eve  of  departure^  her  stepmother  drew  her  aside  and  said^ 
"  I  win  now  give  you  a  ring,  a  flint  and  steel,  and  a  taper. 
If  you  wish  to  see  your  husband  as  he  really  is,  ycm  must 
rise  in  the  nighty  stnke  fire  through  the  ring*  and  hght  the 
taper.  Only  be  mindful  that  you  wake  him  not  out  of  his 
sleep."  The  princess  thanked  her  much  for  the  gift,  and 
promised  to  follow  her  instructions.  She  then  parted  &out 
her  relations,  seated  herself  with  her  three  ohildr^a  in  the 
gilded  chariot,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  again  by  the  greea 
bush.  She  alighted  and  descended ;  but  although  the  leaves 
were  playing  and  all  was  as  beautiful  and  de%htful  as  it 
had  ever  be^s,  she  found  herself  ill  at  ease,  for  she  was  s» 
excited  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  what  would 
bappaii,  when  she  should  see  her  consort  in  his  true  ^a|»e. 

When  it  was  late  in  the  evening  and  dark,  the  jmnce  re- 
turned according  to  his  custom.  There  was,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined,  great  del^ht  at  their  meeting,.  an<i  her  eonserty 
in  terms  of  the  most  ardent  affiedtion,  told  her  how  his 
heart  had  been  constantly  with  her  during  her  f^beaafift 
They  then  betook  themselves  to  rest,  and  the  prince  fefl 
into  a  deep  sleep,  which  the  princess  had  no  so<mer  obh 
served  than  she  rose,  struek  fire  through  the  ring,  as 
she  had  been  instructed  by  her  stepmother,  and  softly  ap- 
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proaehed  the  bed,  that  she  might  b^told  her  belored.  But 
who  shall  recount  in  adequate  terms  tbe  joy  she  felt  at 
seeing  a  beai^iful  jcmng  man  lying  before  bar.  So  afiected 
was  s^e  that  she  forgot  eirery&ing  m  the  world  besides, 
oaLj  to  look  on.  him,  and  the  longer  i^  gazed  liie  move 
OKmely  did  be  appeao:  to  hear,  so  that  she  was  wholly  lo^  m 
loTe.  While  bending  orer  the  prinee  as  he  lay  sleq)iiig; 
ahot  drop  fell  from  the  taper  i^oabds  breast,  which  caused 
hsim  to  moTO.  The  princess  was  now  terrified,  and  was 
about  to  extinguish,  the  light,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  tbe 
prince  aw<&e,  rose  in  a  fright,  and  saw  ifhat  she  bad  done. 
At  the  same  instant  the  three  ^gi»g  leaves  w^^  silent,  the 
beautiful  apartment  was  changed  into  a  eare  for  sespents 
aiud  toads,  and  tiae  prince  and  princess,  mth  their  children, 
stood  there  m  daikness;  but  I^ee  Hatt  was — blind. 

Tbe  i»rinces8  now  repented  of  her  deed,  fell  down  befote 
ber  consort,  and  with  bitter  tears  implored  bis  forgiv0:ies6 
for  ihe  injury  siie  had  done  bim.  The  pnnee  answered,  "  HI 
bast  thou  requited  all  my  loYe  for  tbee;  nevertheless,  I  wiH 
forgive  thee,  and  it  now  rests  with  Myself,  whether  ikou 
wilt  accompany  tby  blind  consort,  or  return  to  thy  fattier." 
At  these  words  the  princess  lelt  yet  more  grieved,  and  wept 
so  that  her  tears  trickled  down  on  &e  earth.  She  saii% 
*'  Thou  CftQst  never  have  forgivai  me  from  tfay  heart,  if 
thou  canst  ask  whettier  I  will  go  with  Hiee,  far  I  will  follow 
thee  as  Ic^g  as  I  liveon  earth."  Then,  taking tiie  prince  by 
the  band,  tbey  forsook  their  home  under  the  green  bu^ 
and  sad  it  was  to  b^(^  how  the  princess,  with  her  three 
children  and  her  blind  husband,  bad  to  seek  their  way 
throu§^  the  wild  faces! 

Alter  wandering  a  ksig  distance,  th^  came  to  a  green 
path  which  led  through  tihe  wilderness.  Here  the  prhuse 
inquired,  "My  best  beloved,  dost  thou  -see  anyliing?" 
^*  No,"  answered  the  princess,  **  I  see  only  the  forest  ynHh 
its  green  trees."  They  proceeded  further,  and  the  prince 
again  inquired,  "*  "Mj  best  beloved,  dost  thou  see  any- 
tihang?"  The  princess  answered  as  before,  •*  No,  I  see  no- 
thing whatsoever,  save  tbe  gteen  forest"  Tbe  prmce  asked 
adiird  time,  **  My  best  beloved,  dost  tihou  still  see  nothii^* 
The  princess  answered,  **  Yes;  I  think  I  see  a  large 
mansion,  the  roof  of  which  dadnes  Kke  bright  copper." 
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The  prince  said,  "  Then  are  we  at  the  house  of  my  eldest 
sister.  Thou  ^alt  go  and  greet  her  from  me,  and  pray 
her  to  take  charge  of  our  eldest  son,  and  rear  him  till  he 
has  grown  up.  For  myself,  I  may  not  come  imder  her 
roof,  nor  mayst  thou  suffer  her  to  come  to  me  hither,  for 
then  we  must  be  separated  for  ever."  The  princess  followed 
her  husband's  directions,  went  to  the  mansion  and  executed 
her  commission,  although  it  woimded  her  to  the  heart  to 
part  with  her  little  son.  She  then  took  leave  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  with  much  friendship  on  both  sides.  But,  gladly  as 
the  prince's  sister  would  have  gone  out  to.  see  him,  the 
princess  durst  not  violate  her  husband's  injunction  by  com- 
plying with  her  desire. 

The  prince  and  his  consort  now  resumed  their  wan- 
dering, and  journeyed  a  long  way  over  .forests  and  wastes, 
till  they  came  to  a  green  path,  which  led  through  the 
wilderness.  Here  the  prince  again  inquired,  **  My  best 
beloved,  dost  thou  see  anything?"  On  his  inquiring  a 
third  time,  the  princess  answered,  **Yes;  I  think  I  see 
a  large  house,  the,  roof  of  which  shines  as  if  it  were  of 
silver."  The  prince  said,  "  Then  are  we  come  to  my  second 
sister's  dwelling.  Thou  shalt  go  and  greet  her  from  me,  and 
beg  her  to  receive  our  second  son,  and  rear  him  till  he 
is  grown  up;  but  thou  must  not  allow  her  to  come  out  to 
me,  for  then  we  must  be  parted-  for  ever.'*  The  princess 
executed  her  commission,  as  on  the  previous  occasion;  and 
greatly  as  the  prince's  sister  desired  to  go  out  and  meet 
him,  the  princess  durst  not  act  ccmtraiy  to  her  husband's 
injunction  by  complying  with  her  desire. 

The  prince  and  his  consort  now  again  resumed  their 
journey,  till  they  found  a  little  green  path  that  led  through 
the  forest.  Here  the  prince  inquired  as  before,  "  My  best 
beloved,  dost  thou  see  anything?"  On  his  third  inquiry 
she  answered,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  see  a  large  house,  the  roof 
of  which  glitters  like  bright  gold."  The  prince  thereupon 
said,  "  We  are  then  come  to  my  youngest  sister's  dwelling. 
Thou  shalt  go  in  and  greet  her  from  me,  and  pray  her 
to  receive  our  little  daughte^:,  and  rear  her.  For  myself,  I 
may  not  go  under  her  roof,  nor  mayst  thou  allow  her 
to  come  out  to  me,  for  then  we  must  be  parted  for  ever." 

The  princess  followed  her  husband's  directions,  and  met 
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with  the  kindest  reception  from  the  prince's  sister,  and  was 
about  to  return ;  but  when  she  had  to  part  from  her  last 
child,  her  heart  was  ready  to  burst  with  grief,  and  she  forgot 
the  prince's  injimction  and  everything  besides.  Thus  did 
her  sister-in-law  accompany  her,  without  it  ever  enteruig 
her  mind  to  hinder  her.  When  they  joined  the  prince  his 
sister  could  no  longer  command  her  feelings,  but  rushed 
into  his  arms  and  wept  bitterly.  Prince  Hatt,  who  was  now 
sensible  that  the  princess  had  broken  faith  with  him,  turned 
pale  as  death,  and  exclaimed,  "  My  dearest  beloved,  this 
thou  shouldst  not  have  done."  At  the  same  moment  a 
cloud  descended  from  the  sky,  and  Prince  Hatt  vanished  in 
the  air  as  a  bird  flies. 

Now,  let  those  who  can  imagine  the  sorrow  and  despair  of 
both.  The  princess  wrung  her  hands  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  for  she  had  lost  all  that  was  dear  to  her  in  the 
world,  and  the  grief  of  the  prince's  sister  was  not  much 
less.  After  having  long  mingled  their  tears  together,  they 
began  to  consider  how  Siey  might  again  find  Prince  Hatt,  for 
the  princess  would  not  cease  from  seeking  him,  even  should 
she  wander  over  all  the  wide  world.  The  prince's  sister 
said,  "  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  counsel  further  than 
to  advise  you  to  go  to  the  great  mountain  which  you  see 
beyond  the  forest.  There  dwells  an  old  Troll-wife,  named 
Berta;  she  is  wise  on  many  points,  and  can  most  probably 
aflford  you  some  information."  The  king's  daught^r  said 
.  that  she  would  do  so,  and  parted  from  her  sister-in-law  with 
great  afifection,  and  began  her  lonely  wanderings  over  hill 
and  dale,  field  and  forest,  as  the  prince's  sister  had  directed 
her. 

When  it  was  so  late  that  she  could  not  proceed  further, 
she  perceived  a  little  light  glimmering  in  the  field,  at  the 
sight  of  which,  forgetting  all  her  fatigue,  she  continued  her 
way,  over  stock  and  stone,  until  she  came  to  a  cave  up  in 
the  moimtain,  the  entnoice  of  which  stood  open.  Within 
she  could  see  where  a  whole  company  of  Trolls*,  both  male 
and  female,  were  assembled  round  a  fire,  most  forward  of 
whom  sat  a  very,  very  old  crone.  The  old  woman  was  ugly 
of  aspect,  of  diminutive  size,  and  bearing  deep  marks  of 

•  A  Bort^of  demon  or  mountain  Bprite,  comprising  also  the  giants 
and  dwarfe. — See  Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  ii. 
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age.  The  prmeess  immediately  dirined  that  this  Was  old 
Berta»  of  whom  her  sistei^in-law  had  vpckert;  so  witho<«i 
fixrther  costsideratioii  she  entered  the  casern,  and  greeted 
her  with  great  humility:  *'Good  evening,  dear  mother!* 
At  this  all  the  anall  TroUs  sprang  up,  and  were  not  a  littie 
surprised  at  seeing  a  Christian  woman ;  hot  old  Berta,  fot 
Tt  was  she,  with  a  friendly  look,  answered,  **  Good  evening 
again:  'V^lio  are  ymi  that  come  and  greet  me  sa  kindly  ? 
I  have  now  sat  here  for  five  hmidred  yetfs,  hut  no  one 
helbre  has  ever  called  me  '  dear  mother.*  **  The  princess 
then  disdosedher  anand,  asking  the  c4d  woman  whether  i^ie 
could  give  her  any  information  conceniing  an  enchanted 
prince,  named  Prince  Hatt  imder  the  ear&i  ?  "  No,"  an- 
swered tiie  (M  woman,  "  I  cannot ;  hut  as  you  did  me  the 
hoQOiir  to  call  me  *  dear  modier,*  I  will,  nevertheless,  hdp 
you,  for  you  must  know  Ihat  I  have  a  i^i^ter,  who  is  twice  as 
old  as  I  am,  and  can  prohably  give  you  s<Hne  intelligence.'* 
The  princess  thanked  the  old  woman  for  her  good-will,  and 
remained  that  night  in  the  moontain ;  hut  on  the  ^[^owing 
day  one  of  Mother  Berta^s  Httle  Trolls  was  to  show  her  the 
way. 

"When  the  morning  came,  and  the  son  had  risen  in  the 
east,  the  princess  was  not  slow  in  making  ready  for  her 
journey,  and  one  of  the  httle  moimtain  Trolls  was  to  he  her 
guide.  When  about  to  hid  the  old  TroU-wife  farewell,  the 
old  woman  said,  "  May  your  journey  be  fortunate  I  I  wish 
you  every  good,  thou^  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  ever 
meet  again,  Neverthdess,  asyou  lutve  dcme  me  the  hcNoour 
to  call  me  'dear  mother,*  I  pray  you  to  acc^  this  spinning- 
wheel  as  a  remembrance.  As  long  as  you  possess  it  you 
will  never  suffer  want,  for  it  slcme  spins  as  much  yam  as 
nine  others."  The  prinoess  thanked  l^r  for  the  present,  as 
she  well  might,  for  it  was  all  ^iroi^tout  of  pure  gold. 
She  then  parted  from  the  old  woman  and  went  her  way 
as  before,  wandering  over  mountains  and  through  deep 
valleys  all  the  livelc^g  day.  Late  m  tiie  evening  they  came 
to  a  high  mountain,  on  ^le  top  of  whidi  there  ghmmered  a 
^gbthke  ahttle  star.  "There,"  said  the  little  TroU;  "  I  have 
now  s^own  you  tiie  way  as  I  promised,  for  here  dwells  my 
aunt's  sister,  and  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  return  home." 
Saying  this  he  started  off  <m  his  way  bade;  but  the  princess 
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eonstbmed  her  jonmej  orer  stock  and  stona  till  she  found 
besself  up  in.  the  nK>imtain»  where  she  saw  a  eaTe,  the  doac 
of  ivhich  stood  open,  so  tiuit  the  light  of  the  &e  shoxke  red 
timmgh  the  darkness. 

The  piincess  did  not  long  hesitate,  hot  entered  the  XDom- 
taiii escve^irheTB  she  agaist  found  a  great  nnidtitiide  oi  TroDs, 
hoth  male  and  female,  i»tting  rouod  a  &re,,  most  forward  of 
Trbam.  sat  &  veiy,  rery  old  woman,  idio  iq>peared  to  he 
mistresv  orer  all  the  others.  She  was  hcrth  little  and  uglj, 
liiih  a  idiaking  head,  and  de^lj  marked  hy  age ;  henee  the 
prineesff  instantly  ecmdoded  ^at  she  was  no  other  than  old 
Serta*s  sister.  She  greeted  her,  and  reeeiyed  a  welcome 
amiBar  to  that  which  s&e  had  met  with  from  old  Berta  herself. 
The  old  w(HD0n  could  give  her  no  ^dings  of  Frmce  Hatt, 
boEt  advised  her  to  hare  reeourse  to  a  tiisd  sister,  who  was 
t¥d£eth6  age  of  herself.  So  she  remamed  in  the  monntidn 
that  night,  and  when  morning  dawned  there  was  ar  little 
Trofl  in  readiness  to  show  her  the  way. 

At  parting  lite  old  woman  said,  **- 1  wish  you  aH  success 
in  your  journey,  and  as  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
call  me  *  dear  mother,'  I  will  pray  yon  to  accept  of  ^s  reel 
aa  a  gift  of  friendship.  As  long  as  you  possess  it  you  need 
suffer  no  want,  for  it  will  of  itself  wind  all  the  yam  that 
your  wheel  can  i^in.'*  The  princess  thanked  her  much  for 
^le  costity  gift,  ^  ^ne  reel  was  not  like  otiier  reds,  hut 
waa  all  of  pure  gold.  They  then  parted,  and  the  princess 
wandered  as  hefere  over  hiH  and  dale,  till  she  came  to 
a  high  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  a  light  glinmiered 
Mke  a  small  star.  The  Mttle  Troll  that  aGcompanied  her 
^en  said,  *'  It  is  now  time  fcnr  mre  to  return  h<Hne.  My 
smiths  lister  clwelk  there,  Vtp  yonder ;  yon  can  find  the  way 
aloBe.**  He  then  ran  off.  But  the  princess  contmued  her 
jocmiey,  over  stock  and  stone,  tiQ  she  reached  tihe  summit 
of  ihe  mountaiD,  where  she  found  a  cave,  the  entrance 
to  which  stood  open,  so  ^at  the  £rre  idamme  throu^  the 
eoal-hlaek  darkness. 

On  entering  i^e  found,  as  on  tJie  former  occasions,  a 
multitude  of  Trolfo  aaad  a  very,  very  old  woman,  most  u^ 
of  aspect,  With  an  incredibly  long  nose  that  came  in  contaeib 
vnth  her  chin,  and  her  head,  from  age,  nodding  backwards 
and  forwards.    Hence  the  prmcess  eas^y  guessed  that  this 
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was  Berta's  eldest  sister,,  fmd  therefore  advanced  and  courte- 
ously greeted  her  with,  *•  Good  evening,  dear  mother." 
Here,  too,  the  little  Trolls  all  started  up,  and  were  greatly 
surprised  at  seeing  a  Christian  person.  But  the  old  crone, 
assuming  a  friendly  look,  said,  "  Good  evening  again ; 
who  are  you  who  come  hither  with  so  kind  a  greeting?  I 
have  now  lived  here  about  two  thousand  years,  but  no  one 
tiU  now  has  ever  done  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  *  dear 
mother.' "  The  princess  then  told  her  who  she  was,  and 
inquired  of  the  old  TroU-wife  whether  she  could  give  her 
any  information  concerning  an  enchanted  prince,  who  was 
caUed  Prince  Hatt  under  the  earth?  At  this  the  crone 
became  very  thoughtful,  fmd,  after  long  reflection,  at  length 
said,  '*  Certainly  I  have  heard  speak  of  Prince  Hatt,  and 
Cfm  tell  you  where  he  is,  although  there  is  but  Utile  hope 
that  you  will  ever  recover  him,  for  he  is  enchanted,  so  that 
he  has  forgotten  both  you  and  everything  else."  She  added, 
"  But  as  you  did  me  the  honour  to  call  me  *  dear  mother,' 
I  will  help  you  as  well  as  I  can.  Stay  here  to-night,  and 
we  will  talk  together  in  the  morning."  This  to  the  princess 
seemed  a  good  answer ;  she  thanked  the  old  woman  with 
many  Mendly  words,  and  remained  that  night  in  the 
mountain. 

"When  day  began  to  break  forth  in  the  east  the  princess 
was  again  ready  to  set  out  on  her  journey.  When  about 
to  part  from  the  old  wife  of  the  mountain,  the  latter  said, 
"  When  you  go  hence,  exactly  with  the  sun,  you  will  come 
at  length  to  a  spacious  palace.  Into  this  you  must  enter, 
and  do  as  I  will  now  teU  you;  for  there  sojourns  the  prince 
your  beloved."  The  old  woman  then  gave  her  much  good 
counsel,  as  to  how  she  should  conduct  herself  on  all  occa- 
sions. At  length  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  now  a  happy  jour- 
ney, although  we  shall  probably  never  meet  again.  Never- 
theless, as  you  did  me  ^e  honour  to  call  me  *  dear  mother,' 
I  pray  you  to  accept  this  purse  as  a  remembrance  and  the 
gift  of  a  Mend,"  at  the  same  time  holding  out  to  her  a 
silken  purse  embroidered  all  over  with  the  ruddiest  gold. 
But  it  was  not  with  this  purse  as  with  other  prn^es ;  for  it 
had  the  wonderful  property  of  being  always  full  of  silver 
money,  however  much  were  taken  out  of  it.  The  princess 
tiianked  her,  as  she  well  might,  for  the  costly  gift,  and  so 
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parted  firoB^  Ae  old  woman  df ,  the  momrtain  with  many 
assm'ances  of  Mendship  on  both  sides. 

It  came  to  pass  in  eveiy.  r^pect  as  the  old  woman  had 
said;  for  when  the  princess  had  wandered  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  through  many  green  woods,  she  came  at  length 
to  a  very,  very  large  palace,  that  was  so  exceedingly  magni- 
ficent that  she  had  never  before  seen  the  like.  She  was 
now  oveijoyed  at  being  so  near  the  dearest  of  her  hearty 
and,  without  long  consideration,  went  in.  On  opening  the 
gate  she  saw  a  tsdl  woman  advancing  towards  her,  so  splen« 
didly  attired  that  the  princess  immediately  believed  her  to 
be  the  TroU-queen  who  ruled  over  the  psdace.  On  seeing 
her  the  Troll  instantly  exclauned,  "Who  art  thou,  and 
whence  comest  thou?"  The  princess  answered,  "I  am 
only  a  poor  stranger,  who  is  come  hither  to  seek  service." 
*'  Thou  thinkest,  then,"  replied  the  Troll,  "that  I  have  a 
service  for  each  and  all  that  come  hither.  No ;  so  instantly 
go  thy  way."  Saying  this  the  beldam  assumed  such  an 
angiy  look  that  the  princess  was  terrified ;  but  recovering 
courage,  she  said  in  a  humble  tone,  "  If  it  so  be,  I  must  be 
content  with  what  pleases  you ;  nevertheless,  I  will  beg 
for  a  few  dayS*  shelter,  that  I  may  rest  after  my  long  wan- 
dering." "Well,"  said  the  Troll,  "that  thou  mayst  have. 
Thou  canst  lie  in  the  goose-house,  that  is  just  a  fitting 
lodging  for  such  as  thou."  And  thus  it  was  settled.  The 
TroU-queen  went  her  way;  but  the  princess  was  to  lodge  in 
the  goose-house,  while  resting  after  her  long  wanderings. 

When  the  princess  had  somewhat  recovered  firom  her 
fatigue  she  did  as  the  old  woman  of  the  mountain  had 
instructed  her.  In  the  first  place  she  scoured  and  cleaned 
and  swept  in  every  comer,  so  as  no  one  has  ever  seen  the 
Hke,  and  then  set  forth  her  spinning-wheel,  and  spun  the 
most  beautifiil  yam,  both  of  gold  and  silk ;  then  she  took 
her  reel  and  reeled  the  yam,  and  prepared  it  for  weaving, 
and  wove  cloth  of  gold  and  a  beautiful  canopy,  and  covered 
Hie  room  on  every  side,  nor  did  she  cease  until  the  goose- 
house  was  converted  into  the  noblest  apartment  in  all  the 
palace.  When  it  was  finished  she  di^w  forth  her  silken 
purse,  and  went  out  and  bought  meat,  fmd  mead,  and  wine» 
and  whatever  else  was  necessary  that  could  be  got  for 
money;  and  boiled,  and  roasted,  and  prepared  all  things 
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for  a  sumptuous  banquet,  so  that  not  one  of  us  lias  pio- 
bably  ever  been  present  at  such  a  magnificent  ^^tertauib- 
ment.  When  all  was  in  readiness  ^  went  vap  to  the 
palace  and  requested  to  speak  to  the  queen.  The  beldam 
reemved  her  graciouslj  axid  inquired  what  her  wi^es  were. 
The  princess  said*  ^  My  ezrami  is  to  pray  you  and  your 
daughter  to  confer  on  me  die  great  honour  of  being  my 
guests  this  evening/'  This  plei»ed  the  Trolk^ueen  amas- 
ingly;  for  she  had  already  heard  of  the  great  doings  that 
were  going  on  in  the  goose-house.  She  therefore  yidded  to 
the  princess's  request,  and  promised  to  come  at  the  time 
appointed. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  ihe  queen  and  her  daughter  to 
go  to  the  goose-house,  they  were  received  in  a  manner  that 
may  well  be  imagined,  and  found  a  banquet  awaiting  them 
of  the  most  oostiy  description.  While  they  were  sitting  at 
table,  and  eating  and  drinking  and  making  meny,  the 
jHinoess  todk  fordb  her  golden  spinning-wheel,  and  b^aa 
to  spin.  At  this  the  TroU-queen  was  stmdc  with  amase- 
ment,  and  thoi^ht  that  it  was  &r  more  precious  tiian  any- 
thing she  had  ever  seen.  She  tbo^re  adcod  wheiba:  she 
could  purchase  it  ''  No,"  answa:ed  the  princess,  "  it  is  not 
to  be  had  for  money,  nor  will  I  make  you  a  present  of  it ; 
nevertiki^ess,  you  may  obtain  it  on  one  condition."  ''What 
may  that  condition  be  ?  "  inquired  the  TroU-queen  with  great 
eagerness.  "  The  condition  is  this,  that  I  may  sle^  to- 
night in  the  diamber  of  your  beloved."  This  appeared  to 
the  queen  a  somewhat  extraordinary  condition,  and  Mie 
deliberated  over  the  proposed  bai^in  for  a  long  time ;  bnt 
being  seized  with  an  nnconquerable  desire  to  obtain  the 
^inning-wheel,  and  moreover  full  of  all  kinds  of  guile, 
^e  thought  ^e  might  for  onoe  run  the  risk.  Thus  it  was 
i^ireed  that  the  Troll  should  have  the  spinning-wheel,  and 
that  the  princess  should  sleep  one  night  in  the  chamber  of 
her  own  dear  Prince  Hatt 

The  queen  then  returned  to  the  palace,  and  considered 
with  herself  wh^  course  she  should  adopt  to  prevent  the 
young  pair  from  conversing  with  each  other.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  commanded  her  stepdau^iter  to  place  herself 
clandestinely  in  the  prince's  8le(q>ing  apartment,  and  listea 
to  all  that  the  strange  woman  might  say  during  the  night 
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She  iheB.  filkd  a  cup  widi  mead,  into  which,  she  put  oeTtain 
potent  herbs,  and  presented  it  to  the  prince.  But  ao 
sooner  had  he  emptied  the  eup  than  a  deep  sleep  came 
OTer  him,  so  that  be  sank  Bxto  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
asmI  neither  heard  nor  saw.  Seeing  this  the  Troll  lau^ied 
in  her  false  heart,  and  conducted  the  princess  to  the  cham- 
ber, according  to  <he  i^eement,  diiokit^g  that  die  was  now 
-welcome  to  talk  to  the  prince  as  much  as  sdie  liked. 

When  the  princess  was  alone  with  her  beloved,  she 
sprang  to  him,  ML  on  his  neck  with  a  heart  full  of  joy, 
and  said  how  delighted  she  was  to  ha^e  at  length  found 
him.  But  the  piinoe  woke  not  At  this  she  was  sorely 
grieved,  called  hiim  with  many  expressions  of  love,  told  him 
bow  she  had  beai  wandering  over  the  wide  world  in  seai^ 
of  Inm ;  but  all  to  no  purpose;,  ^e  prince  returned  no  an- 
swer. The  princess  could  now  not  think  otherwse  than 
timt  he  no  longer  entertained  any  affection  for  her,  and 
therefore  fell  on  her  knees  belbre  him,  prayed  his  forgive- 
ness for  all  that  die  had  done  to  his  injury,  and  wept  so 
bitteriy  withal  tSiat  it  might  have  aio>ved  a  irtone  to  pity. 
Neverdieless,  the  prince  continued  to  sleep  as  hefore,  so 
potent  WIS  the  soporific  potion.  In  ^le  meanwhile  the 
queen's  daughter  lay  and  heard  every  word  uttered  hy  tiie 
princess,  azA  felt  such  compassion  ^for  &e  wanderer,  that 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  betray  her  to  ha:  wicked  step- 
moth^. 

Thus  did  the  whole  night  pass.  Early  in  the  mom 
ing,  before  break  of  day,  the  Troll  entered  the  x^niice's 
%duimber,  to  bear  all  timt  bad  taken  place.  The  ^ineess 
rotumed  to  the  goose4iouse,  and  there  ^  sat  and  wept,  so 
tiiat  the  tears  ran  down  ber  cheeks  as  clear  as  the  dearest 
pearifi.  When  the  TioU-queen  learned  how  her  cunning 
had  succeeded,  she  was  so  overjoyed  that  ^e  would  gladly 
have  ent^:^  into  another  such  a  bargain,  should  it  pre- 
sent itself.  So,  going  back  to  her  residence,  she  did  no- 
thing the  whole  day  throughout  but  spin  with  the  golden 
i^kming-wheeL 

When  evening  drew  ni^  the  princeee  arose,  dried  up 
her  tears,  and  began  to  prqpare  ibr  a  new  banquet  that 
«lkould  be  mwdi  mora  cos^y  than  the  preceding  one.  ^ne 
^en  went  up  to  the  palace,  and  invited  the  queen  aod  heic 
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stepdaughter,  and  found  a  reception  no  less  gracious  than 
before. 

While  the  princess  and  her  guests  were  sitting  at  table, 
and  eating  and  drinking,  and  making  merry,  the  princess 
took  forth  her  reel  and  began  to  wind.  On  seeing  it  the 
TroU-queen  was  struck  with  sinprise,  and  thought  it  a 
much  more  precious  thing  than  anydiing  she  had  seen 
before.  She  therefore  asked  whether  she  could  purchase 
it  "  No,"  answered  the  princess,  "  it  is  not  to  be  had 
either  for  money  or  good  words.  Nevertheless,"  added  she, 
"  I  will  relinquish  it  to  you  on  one  condition."  And  what 
may  that  condition  be?"  inquired  the  beldam  eagerly.  "  The 
condition,"  answered  the  princess,  **is,  that.  I  may  sleep 
another  night  in  the  chamber  of  your  beloved."  The  con- 
dition was  accepted,  and  all  passed  off  as  on  the  preceding 
occasion. 

The  princess  then  prepared  a  third  banquet,  far  more 
costly  than  either  of  the  former  ones,  and  while  the  guests 
were  at  table  drew  forth  her  silken  purse,  and  showed  that 
it  was  always  fiill  of  money,  however  great  the  smns  that 
might  be  taken  out  of  it.  This  also  Sie  Troll-queen  ob- 
tained, on  the  condition  that  the  princess  should  sleep 
another  night  in  the  chamber  of  her  dear  Prince  Hatt. 

The  queen  then  returned  to  the  palace,  commanded  her 
stepdaughter  to  conceal  herself,  as  before,  in  the  prince's 
sleeping-chamber,  and  prepared  a  cup  of  mead,  wMch  she 
presented  to  her  beloved.  As  the  prince  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  the  cup  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  TroU- 
queen's  stepdaughter,  who  by  a  sign  warned  him  to  be  on 
his  guard.  At  tibe  same  instant  a  Ught  as  it  were  burst  in 
upon  him,  and  he  called  to  mind  the  extraordinary  dreams 
he  had  had,  together  with  other  circumstances.  He  there- 
fore made  a  semblance  only  of  drinking,  and  cast  the  Uquor 
aside  while  the  TroU-queen  was  looking  in  another  durec-  ^ 
tion  ;  then  throwing  himself  back,  he  appeared  to  sink  into 
a  profoimd  sleep. 

When  the  princess  was  again  alone  with  Prince  Hatt,  she 
fell  on  his  neck  with  tokens  of  the  most  ardent  affection, 
and. said  how  heartily  deHghted  she  was  at  seeing  him  once 
again.  But  the  prince  was  so  bewildered  that  he  did  not 
understand  what  she  was  speaking  about,  and  made  a  sem- 
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blance  of  being  asleep.  At  tliis  the  princess  was  sorely 
afflicted,  wrung  her  hands,  and  with  a  flow  of  tears  im- 
plored his  forgiveness  for  all  she  might  have  done  to  his 
injury.  At  the  same  time  she  recounted  the  story  of  their 
former  love,  and  all  the  miseries  she  had  imdergone  while 
seeking  him  over  the  wide  world;  and  added  that  she 
would  now  die,  as  he  no  longer  loved  her.  After  she  had 
thus  spoken  the  prince's  memory  returned,  and  he  became 
conscious  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  how  the  wicked 
Troll  had  parted  him  from  the  beloved  of  his  heart.  For 
some  minutes  he  was  imable  to  utter  a  word,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  waked  from  a  long  unpleasant 
dream.  At  length  he  sprang  up,  clasped  the  princess  to  his 
breast,  kissed  her,  and  said  that  she  was  the  friend  he  held 
most  dear  in  the  whole  world.  Now  there  was  joy  where 
but  just  before  there  had  been  weeping  and  sorrow,  and  to 
both  the  prince  and  the  princess  their  deUght  seemed  to 
exceed  all  the  affliction  and  privation  they  had  suffered 
during  their  reparation. 

While  the  prince  and  his  beloved  consort  were  thus 
clasped  in  each  other's  embrace,  and  forgetful  of  atl  things 
in  the  world  besides,  the  Troll's  stepdaughter  unexpectedly 
came  forth  from  her  hiding-place  and  stood  before  them.  On 
seeing  her  the  princess  was  terrlded,  not  being  able  to  think 
otherwise  than  that  their  happiness  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
she  would  betray  them.  But  the  young  maiden  addressed 
them  in  words  of  kindness,  saying:  "  Be  comforted,  for  I  will 
not  betray  you,  but  wiU  aid  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 
She  then  related  to  them  timt  she  was  herself  of  Christian 
blood,  and  that  her  father  was  a  prince,  whom  the  queen 
had  enchanted,  as  she  had  done  with  Prince  Hatt.  She 
added,  "  It  is  now  long  since  that  my  father  died  of  grief, 
and  well  would  it  have  been  for  us  all  had  my  wicked  step- 
mother died  also ;  for  as  long  as  she  lives  we  can  never 
look  for  happiness,  neither  you  nor  I." 

On  hearing  this  the  minds  of  the  prince  and  princess 
were  greatly  relieved,  and  they  thanked  the  damsd  for  her 
good-will.  They  then  sat  all  three  together  and  consulted 
how  they  might  get  rid  of  the  TroU,  it  being  well  known 
to  every  one  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  killing  TroUs 
than  by  scalding  them  to  death     When  they  had  thus  con- 
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saiited  and  resdired,  the  mtiden  retoanked  to  her  hjdiii|*^ 
place,  while  the  pnace  lay  down  on  the  hed  and  af>peared  as 
ii  sleepixig.  They  had  not  to  wail  loag,  for  eie  the  stacs. 
had  vanished  before  the  dawn  of  day  the  Troll  entered  the* 
diamber  to  fetch  the  princess^  and  to  leam  all  that  had. 
taken  place  during  the  night 

Several  days  na>w  passed,  and  the  pdncese  ^iH  eonttiiraed 
in  the  goose-house  as  before.  But  in  the  palace  there  was 
great  bustle  and  tumult;  ibr  the  queen  was  to  celebrate  her 
marriage  with  Prince  Hatt,  and  a  vast  maltktnde  of  Trolls 
were  invited  to  the  feastings  £rom  both  far  and  Bear.  Ixor 
neense  preparations  were  now  made,,  and  the  beldam  caused 
a  vast  ketde  to  be  brought  forth  that  could  hold  eighteea 
oxen  at  once,  so  great  waa  its  capacity.  When  the  fire  was 
kindled,  the  oxen  slaughtered,  and  all  things  in  readiness^ 
the  Troll  s^it  down  to  the  goose-house,  to  isLquive  oi  the- 
wandering  woman  how  Ihe  fie^  could  best  be  rendeied 
perfectly  tender  and  weE-boiled.  The  princess,  did  not  re- 
quire asking  twice,  but  answered :  "  It  is  the  custom  in  mj 
country  to  have  a  very  powerful  fire  and  to  boil  the  Uqoor 
till  the  kettle  is  bhie  at  bottom."  To  the  TxoH  this  seamed 
a  good  methed,  and  die  areordingly  ordered  the  fire  to  be 
nmde  three  times  stronger  than  bef(»re,  so  that  the  watar. 
bubbled  and  founted  up  to  the  clouds  of  heaven.  ABar  a 
while  the  daughter  looked  to  see  whether  the  kettle  weie 
yet  blue  at  tibe  bottom ;  then  the  princess  bent  over  thsi 
brim  and  looked  down  into  the  wat^,  but  yet  no  blue  was 
visible.  Thi:»  did  an  hour  pass,  when  the  qpieen  sent 
Prince  Hatt  to  look ;  but  he  could  see  no  blue.  The  hi^ 
was  now  angry,  and  was  confident  that  the  kettle  must  he 
blue,  but  that  Ihey  did  not  see  correctly.  She  therefore 
stepped  up  herself,  and  lod£ed  at  tiie  water,  which  was  boil- 
ing most  furiously ;  but  scarcely  had  ^e  bent  ov^  tiMtr 
edge  of  the  kettle  before  the  prioce,  seizing  her  by  the 
heels,  cast  her  headlong  itnto  the  hoiMng  imL  So  tiiei» 
was  an  end  of  Urn  beldaoa  well  befittting  so>  wicked  a  TrolL 

The  prinee  and  his  belo^d  eonsfflrt  now  took  the  gold^ik 
spinning-wheel,  tiw  golden  reel,  and  i^  poxse,  and  maAy 
other  eosdy  thh)^  and  hastily  departed  firom  the  palaee. 
After  a  losf  journeying  islofff  at  lei^h  vavmdt  at  a  magnifi- 
cesft  eastk,  that  lay  giSttering  ia  the  wfnririim.    In  Idle 
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ccrart  of  tihe  castle  ih&ce  stood  a  green  bnsln,  fvom  whidi, 
on  cbawis^  near,  the j  heafd  sweet  mnsie^  sb  of  karpa  wmr 
g^d  with  the  song  of  birds.  Now"  was  tlie  ptincess  xi^t 
g^^,  for  ^e  recogsibed  the  three  singing  kwRes  that  had 
been  given  to  her  by  her  father.  But  inimitely  greater  still 
was  her  joy,  in^n  on  proceeding  ^m  saw  her  yovng  eh^- 
dren,  and  tibe  pvince's  rasters,  toother  with  »  great  nnm^«! 
(£  people  advancing  toi  meet  them,  axHi  hailed  Pnnce  Hatt 
a?  their  king  asd  the  ptincess  a&  their  qateatL. 

Thus:  did  tbey  recdhre  the  reward  d  dieic  tma  lorve»  and 
lived  happy  fer  very  many  years ;  and  ihe  prince  nded  his 
kingdom  wi&  wistknii  and  yigonr,  so  tha*  a  mistier  king 
and  a  more  gracious  queen  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  And 
the  Hiree  singing  leaves  never  ceased  tiaeir  9(mg^  but  pk^d 
&y  and  rdght,  so  that  a  sweeter  melo^  could  not  be  heaedi 
aaod  never  was  any  one  sorrowfol  whowaer  not  made  glad  €Sk 
hearing  them.    And  so  is  the  stoiy  to^d. 


THE  PEIirCESS  THAT  CAME  OUT  OF  THE  WATER. 

L.    TUm    BBAVTIFUL     HABP-arxi. 

Prom  HfTortb  S&itfMi<i. 

Therb  una  once  a.  king  who  had  an  only  daughter.  She 
waft  &ir  and  good»  so  il^  she  was  beloved  by  all  who  saw 
haer.  The  king's  consort  had  also  an  only  daughter ;  but 
A&  was  n^y  to  look  upon  and  of  evil  di^)osition»  so  that 
IM»  one  sp^Ee  wdl  of  her.  At  this  tihe  q^een  bore  &  bitter 
grndge  towards  her  stepdaughter,  which  became  mora 
miMfiifegt  90.  the  death  oi  the  king,  when  she  put  her  to  a£L 
loads  of  m^aial  lahotir.  But  the  poor  dEnnael  nev^  com- 
plained, and  waa  always  patient  and  sofomisfiive. 

It  haffened  one  d^  that  the  queen  a&at  her  stepdaughter 
up  mkk  ^  k)fi  to  wateh  com.  Whila  she  was  sitting  and 
vmixiimgt  Ihe  littk  fowls  of  heavai  came  and  iQew  twittering 
rannd  iSie  heap  of  ogbeo,  as  if  th^  wished  to  have  a  few 
gmiius.  The  king's  daughter  £^  compassion  fsxc  the  littla 
creatures,,  and  threw  a  few  grains  to  tli^em  fronk  the  heap,, 
aiqpsg:.  **  My  poor  little  bir&l  you  are  so  hungry ,.  here  is 
•  fiittilft  cacn;  peek  now qpiickly,.  and  eatyouxfilL*'    When 
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the  sparrows  had  eaten,  they  flew  away,  perched  on  the 
roof,  and  consulted  together  how  they  should  reward  the 
damsel  for  her  goodness  of  heart.  One  bird  ssdd :  "  I  will 
give,  that  wherever  she  treads  the  ground  red  roses  shall 
spring  up."  The  second  said :  "  I  will  give,  that  she  shall 
become  fairer  and  fairer  every  day  of  her  life."  "And  1," 
added  the  third,  "will  give,  that  every  time  she  laughs, 
a  gold  ring  shall  fall  from  her  mouth."  Having  tiius 
spoken,  they  flew  away ;  but  all  came  to  pass  as  the  birds 
had  said,  and  from  that  day  the  king's  daughter  became 
more  lovely  than  before,  so  that  a  more  beautifril  damsel 
was  not  to  be  found,  even  if  search  had  been  made  in 
seven  kingdoms. 

When  the  queen  was  apprized  of  all  this,  she  became 
still  more  envious  than  before,  and  meditated  with  herself 
how  her  own  daughter  could  become  as  fair  as  her  step- 
sister. With  this  view,  she  sent  the  princess  in  like 
manner  to  watch  the  com  up  in  the  loft.  The  damsel 
went,  but  in  great  anger,  because  so  mean  an  employment 
had  been  assigned  her.  When  she  had  watched  a  little 
while  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  twittering  round  the  heap 
of  com,  as  if  they  wished  to  have  a  few  grains.  At  this 
the  damsel's  anger  was  excited,  and,  snatching  up  a  broom, 
she  drove  away  the  little  birds,  saying  in  her  passion: 
"  What  do  ye  want  here,  ye  ugly  animals  ?  Can  ye  not 
imderstand  that  a  yoxmg  lady  of  rank,  such  as  I  am,  is  not 
to  dirty  her  hands  by  giving  food  to  the  like  of  you?"  The 
sparrows  then  flew  away,  perched  on  the  roof,  and  consulted 
together  how  they  should  recompense  the  princess  for  her 
harsh  words.  One,  of  them  said:  "I  will  give,  that  she 
grows  uglier  and  uglier  every  day  of  her  life."  The  second 
ssdd.  "I  will  give,  that  every  time  she  treads  on  the 
ground,  there  shall  thistles  and 'thorns  spring  up."  "And 
I,"  added  the  third,  "will  give,  that  every  time  she 
laughs,  toads  and  frogs  shall  spring  out  of  her  mouth." 
Having  so  spoken,  they  flew  their  several  ways ;  but  all 
came  to  pass  as  the  sparrows  had  said,  and  from  that  day 
the  queen's  daughter  became  uglier  and  uglier,  and  more 
odious  in  disposition  than  she  had  been  previously. 

The  stepmother  and  her  wicked  daughter  could  now  no 
longer  endure  to  see  the  king's  fair  daughter  before  their 
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eyes,  and  therefore  set  her  to  tend  cattle  in  the  forest. 
Thus  the  poor  damsel  had  to  wander  about  like  other  herd- 
girls,  while  the  wicked  princess  remained  with  her  mother 
in  the  royal  palace,  and  rejoiced  in  her  false  heart  that  no 
one  could  get  sight  of  the  king's  fair  daughter  or  hear  of 
her  beauty. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  beautiful  herd-girl  was 
sitting  in  the  forest  knitting  a  glove,  while  her  cattle  were 
grazing,  when  some  yotmg  men  came  riding  by.  On  seeing 
the  maiden  as  she  sat  working  so  sedulously,  they  were 
smitten  ^th  her  beauty,  courteously  greeted  her,  and 
asked:  ''Why  do  you  sit  here,  fair  maiden,  and  knit  so 
diligently  ?"    The  king's  daughter  answered : — 

"  I  am  knitting  a  glove  : — 
I  tlilnk  of  getting  the  king's  son  of  Denmark." 

At  these  words  the  young  men  were  surprised,  and  prayed 
the  damsel  to  accompany  them  to  the  king's  court.  But 
the  maiden  gave  no  ear  to  their  entreaties,  and  gave  them 
rings  of  red  gold  that  they  might  leave  her  in  peace.  On 
their  return  tihey  were  never  weary  of  telling  of  the  fair 
herd-girl,  whom  they  had  met  in  the  forest,  and  thus  there 
was  much  talk  about  her  in  the  whole  palace,  both  about 
her  beauty  and  riches. 

When  tiie  king's  young  son  heard  all  this,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  desire  to  see  the  beautiful  maiden,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  it  were  all  true  that  the  yoimg  men  had 
related.  He  therefore  rode  out  to  himt  with  his  hawks 
and  hounds,  and  penetrated  far  into  the  forest,  to  the  place 
where  the  king's  daughter  sat  knitting  her  glove.  The 
prince  approached  her,  courteously  greeted  her,  and  said : 
"Why  sit  ye  here,  fair  damsel,  and  knit  so  diligently?" 
The  maiden  answered : — 

"  I  am  knitting  a  glove : — 
I  think  of  getting  the  king^s  son  of  Denmark." 

On  hearing  this,  the  king's  son  was  wonder-struck,  and 
he  asked  the  yoimg  maiden  whether  she  would  accompany 
him  to  his  dwelling.  The  princess  laughed  at  his  proposal, 
and  at  the  instant  a  ring  of  red  gold  fell  from  her  mouth, 
and  when  she  rose  to  go,  red  roses  sprung  up  in  her  foot- 
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steps.  Now  ^as  itibe  foi&ce's  beart  tuisied  tawards  her,  so 
ihttt  he  ^nibssed  nrho  he  was,  and  asked  wiiediGr  ihe 
^poung  maiden  woidd  be  ids  eonsort.  The  pianeess  a»BwereaL 
in  the  affinnsti^ne,  and,  at  Ihe  same  time,  gave  him  to 
imderstand  Ihst  her  desoeaot  and  lineage  were  not  infmyy 
to  his  own.  They  then  proceeded  together  to  tiie  royal 
palace,  and  the  king's  daughter  became  the  wife  of  tdie 
pnnoe.  E^eiy  one  i^ri^bed  her  well,  hvt  to  the  king's  son 
she  was  dear  beforo  all  else  in  die  ^orld. 

At  lAns  mews  the  wi(^ed  stepmolher  wias  more  csxvioaB 
than  before,  and  thoit^t  of  nothing  so  incessantly  as  how 
^e  shodid  eSect  her  stepdanght^'s  destnictian,  and  make 
her  own  daughter  queen  m  her  stead.  Just  at  1hat  timie  it 
happened  that  there  was  a  great  war,  so  that  the  king's  son 
was  obliged  to  ;go  ibrth  with  the  army,  thou^  the  young 
queen  was  pregnant  and  about  to  be  confined  in  child-bed. 
Avmling  herself  of  this  opportunity,  the  stepmother  pro- 
ceeded to  the  king'^s  palace,  and  conducted  hereelf  most 
affably  towards  every  one.  But  when  the  yoimg  queen  was 
taken  ill,  the  stepmother  treacherously  placed  her  own 
daughter  in  the  place  of  the  queen,  and  transformed  the 
latter  into  a  little  duck  that  swam  in  the  river  outside  of 
the  king's  palace. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  ^e 
young  king  returned  home,  full  of  longing  to  see  his  fair 
bride  again.  On  entering  the  sleeping-chamber  and  finding 
the  ugly  stepsister  in  the  bed,  he  weis  sorely  afflicted,  and 
inquired  why  his  consort  was  so  altered  in  appearance. 
The  treacherous  steJ)mother,  who  was  instantly  ready  with 
an  answer,  said :  "  That  comes  of  her  illness,  and  wiU 
soon  pass  over."  The  king  inquired  further:  ^* Formerly 
gold  rings  feU  from  her  mouth  eveiy  time  my  queen 
laughed,  now  toads  and  frogs  spring  forth;  formerly  Ted 
roses  grew  in  her  footsteps,  but  now  onfy  iMstles  and 
thorns.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  all  this?"  But  the 
wicked  qoeen  ivas  pi^epaired  with  an  answer :  "  So  as  she  is 
she  will  continue,  and  not  otherwise,  until  the  king  shall 
take  the  l^od  of  a  little  duck,  that  swims  about  in  the 
river."  ThR  king  asked :  "  How  can  I  get  the  blood  of  Ihe 
duck  ? "     The  stepmother  answered :   ''  It  must  he  taken 
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between  #ie  increase  w^  the  wane.^'  Ti:^  long  now 
^irdered  liie  little  duck  to  be  caught,  but  ihe  bird  escaped 
from  all  the  snaree,  in  i^vhatever  manner  laid. 

On  Thursday  night,  while  all  were  sunk  im.  dbep,  the 
iRqutchmea  obsermd  a  rMte  fonn,  in  ell  iiespecte  iiesembling 
Hie  fueen,  yi/kddb,  rose  up  hexB.  4be  liver,  and  weiat  into  tiie 
kitchen.  The  prinoees  had  had  a  little  dog,  to  whidi  she 
was  much  attached,  called  Nappe.  On  entedng  the  kitchen 
she  said : — 

"  lAttle  Kaftpe,  mj  do^, 
Haat  tkou  some  food  to  give  me  to-night?" 

"  No,  indeed  I  have  not,  my  lady,"  answered  the  dog. 
The  king's  dau^ter  again  said : — 

"  DoeB  the  Troll  sleep  with  my  dear  young  prince, 
la  "Che  h^h  chamber  1 " 

**  Yes,  she  does  so,  my  lady,"  answered  the  dog. 

The  king's  daughter  then  said:  "  1  will  return  yet  on 
two  Thm-sday  nights,  and  never  agaui  afterwards."  She 
then  sighed  deeply,  went  down  to  the  river,  and  was 
changed  into  a  little  duck,  as  before. 

On  the  following  Thursday  night  the  same  occurrence 
took  place.  When  the  people  were  gone  to  rest,  the  watch- 
men observed  a  white  form  that  rose  from  the  river  and 
proceeded  to  the  kitdien.  All  being  greatly  sinprised  at 
this  sight,  they  went  secretly  to  listen  to  what  she  said  or 
did.     When  she  came  into  the  kitchen,  she  said : — 

"  Little  ^ppe,  my  dog, 
Haat  thou  some  food  to  give  me  to-night  1" 

*'  No,  indeed  I  have  not,  my  lady,"  answered  the  dog. 
The  king's  daughter  then  asked : — 

"DoesiJbe  Troll  «teq)  with  Hiy4ear  young  prince, 
In  the  J4gh  chadnber  V 

^*  Yes,  she  does  so,  ray  lady,"  «aid  Ike  dog. 

The  qveen  costinraed :  ^'  I  will  yet  come  again  on  one 
Thmrsday  nig^  aaad  afiierwards  never  more."  She  iheai 
l^^an  to  weep  bitterly,  and  returned  to  the  riva*,  where  she 
w$&  changed  into  a  iktle  duok,  wj»id&  played  about  on  ^ke 
water,  ^st  when  Ifee  i»en  perceived  all  this,  it  appeared 
£o  ihem  as  very  wonderful,  so  that  they  went  privately  io 
tb^ir  lard,  and  related  to  him  what  they  had  beard  and 
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seeti.  At  this  intelligence  the  king  scoik  into  deep  reflec- 
tion, and  commanded  the  watchmen  to  send  him  notice 
when  the  form  should  appear  for  the  third  time. 

On  the  third  Thursday  night,  when  all  had  retired  to 
rest,  the  king's  daughter  again  rose  from  the  water,  and 
went  to  the  palace.  On  entering  the  kitchen,  as  was  her 
custom,  she  spoke  to  her  dog,  and  said : — 

"  Little  Nappe,  my  dog, 
Hast  thou  some  food  to  give  me  to-night  T 

"  No,  indeed  I  have  not,  my  lady,"  answered  the  dog. 
The  king's  daughter  again  asked : — 

"  Does  the  Troll  sleep  with  my  dear  young  prince, 
In  the  high  chamber  V 

"  Yes,  she  does  so,  my  lady,"  answered  the  dog. 

The  queen  then  sighed  deeply  and  said  :  "  I  shall  now 
never  come  again,"  and  then  hegan  to  weep  bitterly,  and 
was  going  out  to  return  to  the  river.  But  the  king  had 
been  standing  behind  the  door,  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and  when  the  figure  was  about  to  depart,  he  took  his 
silver-bladed  knife  and  wounded  her  left  little  finger,  so 
tliat  there  came  forth  three  drops,  of  blood.  The  sorceiy 
was  then  at  an  end ;  the  queen  awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and 
said:  "Ha!  ha!  wast  thou  standing  there?"  She  then, 
full  of  joy,  fell  on  her  husband's  neck,  who  bore  her  up  to 
her  chMnber. 

The  young  queen  now  related  to  her  consort  all  that  had 
passed,  and  they  were  overjoyed  at  seeing  each  other  again. 
The  king  then  went  to  the  stepmother,  who  was  sitting  by 
her  daughter's  bed ;  and  the  false  queen  was  holding  the 
babe  on  her  arm,  and  feigned  to.  be  very  weak  after  her 
illness.  The  king  on  entering  greeted  the  old  TroU-wife, 
and  asked :  "  If  any  one  would  destroy  my  sick  queen,  and 
throw  her  into  the  river,  tell  me  wlakt  would  be  a  fitting 
reward  for  her  ?  "  The  wicked  stepmother,  not  suspecting 
that  her  treachery  was  discovered,  instantly  answered: 
"  That  person  would  weU  deserve  to  be  placed  in  a  cask 
set  with  spikes,  and  rolled  down  a  moimtain."  Then  was 
the  king  filled  with  anger ;  he  rose  up  and  said :  "  Thou 
hast  now  pronounced  tiby  own  doom,  and  it  shall  be  with 
thee  as  thou  thyself  hast  said."    So  the  TroU-wife  was 
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placed  in  a  cask  set  round  with  spikes,  and  rolled  down 
the  mountain ;  and  her  daughter,  the  false  queen,  suffered 
the  same  punishment.  But  the  king  took  his  right  queen, 
and  Uved  with  her  in  peace  and  happiness.  Afterwards  I 
was  no  longer  with  them. 


II.      ULLA  BOSA  AND  LONG  LEDA. 

From  South  Sm&land. 

Thebe  was  once  a  king  and  a  queen,  who  had  an  only 
daughter.  She  was  called  Lilla  (Little)  Eosa,  and  was 
both  fair  and  wise,  so  that  she  was  much  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  But  after  some  time  the  queen  died,  and 
the  king  took  another  wife.  The  new  queen  also  had  an 
only  daughter,  but  she  was  of  a  proud  disposition  and  ugly 
of  aspect,  so  that  she  acquired  the  name  of  Long  Leda. 
Both  stepsisters  grew  up  together  in  the  royal  court; 
but  every  one  who  saw  ihem  observed  a  great  difference 
between  them. 

Both  the  queen  and  Long  Leda  were  bitterly  envious  of 
Lilla  Rosa,  and  did  her  all  the  harm  in  their  power.  But 
the  king's  daughter  was  at  all  times  gentle  and  submissive, 
and  wilUngly  performed  her  tasks,  however  heavy  they 
might  be.  At  this  the  queen  was  still  more  embittered, 
and  grew  more  and  more  malignant,  the  more  Lilla  Eosa 
strove  to  please  her  in  aU  things. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  the  two  princesses  were  walking 
in  the  garden,  that  they  heard  the  head-gardener  speaking 
to  his  man,  and  bidding  hiin  fetch  an  axe  that  had  been 
left  among  the  trees.  On  hearing  this,  the  queen  said  that 
LdUa  Bosa  should  go  after  the  axe.  The  head-gardener 
objected  and  said  that  so  mean  an  errand  was  ill-befitting 
the  daughter  of  a  king ;  but  the  queen  persisted  and  pre- 
vailed. 

When  Little  Rosa  came  into  the  wood,  as  the  queen  had 
commanded,  she  soon  found  wjhere  the  axe  lay ;  but  three 
white  doves  had  perched  on  the  haft  So  taking  some 
bread  she  had  brought  with  her,  she  crumbled  it  and  held 
it  out  to  the  little  doves,  saying :  "  My  poor  little  doves ! 
you  must  now  go  away ;  for  I  am  compelled  to  carry  the 
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,axe  to  my  stepxnotiiier/'  The  doves  ste  £raan  the  mttden's 
band,  willing^  qpsitted  the  hait,  and  lolla  Bosa  took  away 
tJie  axe,  as  ^  Imd  been  camnuaided.  She  bad  not  been 
gone  laag  wben  Ibe  doves  began  to  converse  together,  and 
to  consider  what  reward  they  sboold  bestow  on  4be  yoimg 
damsel  who  had  been  so  kind  to  them.  One  said :  "I  wifi 
give,  that  she  shall  be  twice  as  fair  as  she  now  is."  The 
second  said :  **  I  will  give,  that  her  htir  shall  be  turned  to 
golden  hair."  "  And  I,"  added  the  third,  "  will  give,  that 
every  time  she  laughs  a  ring  of  red  gold  shall  fall  from  her 
moiU^"  Having  dsos  spoken,  the  doves  £ew  tiieir  respeo- 
Hve  ways ;  Irat  all  •cante  ia  ^ass  as  they  bad  sud.  So  wkaa 
Xilla  Eosa  came  back  to  ber  stepmother,  all  ivere  amtEel 
jct  bar  inoampaiai^e  beauty,  at  ber  .fine  golden  locks,  and 
art  the  red  gold  rings  that  Ml  from  ber  wbenev^  she 
ittogbed.  Biiri;  the  queen  found  out  all  that  bad  tak^i 
piaoe,  and  frnm  Ibot  Baonkent  entertained  a  more  intense 
hatred  towards  ber  stepdaughter  than  before. 

The  wicked  st^modtBr  now  meditated  both  di^  and 
night  only  how  her  own  daughter  might  become  as  beauti- 
fril  «s  liHa  Bosa.  To  Ibis  end  she  secretly  eummoned  the 
bead-gardener  to  ber  presence,  and  told  him  ¥^t  be  should 
do.  She  then  wetxt  with  both  prmeesses  to  walk  in  the 
flower-garden,  voooiding  to  her  custom.  As  tisiey  passed  by 
the  fa^id-gaxdieiiiier,  be  said  that  be  bad  left  bis  ase  amoz^ 
the  iti^es,  and  bade  his  man  fetch  it ;  ^^^aiereiipon  the  queen 
said  that  Long  Leda  should  go  for  the  axe.  The  bead- 
^gardener  objected  to  tins,  as  was  just,  and  tbou^  that  so 
mean  an  emmd  was  ill-befitting  a  yomig  lady  of  rank ;  bitifc 
Idle  queen  perEai^d  and  gained  her  afssject. 

"Wben  liooig  leda  came  into  the  wood,  as  the  que&a.  bad 
ordered,  she  soon  saw  where  the  a&e  b^ ;  but  tbe  Ibree 
bouxtifol  white  doves  were  again  sitting  on  the  bafr.  On 
seeing  them  tiie  evil-di^>osed  dams^  oould  not  repiiess  ber 
ill-humour,  but  cast  stones  at  the  birds,  cursed  them,  and 
sack! :  ^*  Away,  ye  ugly  creaitures !  you  sl^  not  sift  bene  and 
foul  the  axeJiaadle  that  I  am  to  lay  hold  of  wilb  my  white 
bands."  At  iMs  address  the  doves  fiew  away,  and  liong 
Xieda  took  the  axe,  as  sbe  bad  been  ordered.  But  she  bad 
not  prooeeded  feir  on  her  return,  when  the  doves  b^an  to 
converse  together,  and  to  consider  what  reward  they  ^ould 
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ibfOBtDW  on  &e  ill^mtared  ^amsei  fo  her  malice,  (kxt  n£ 
^SkeoBL  said:  "*  I  will  give  ftier,  ihat  she  shall  be  twice  as  ugly 
AB  die  ttow  is."  llfte  a&caod.  said :  ""  I  n^iU  gii^,  that  ha: 
iiair  shall  be  tike  a  ^oni4Dask."  ''And  I,"  adibed  the  liard, 
*^  ivnll  give,  ihsi  a  toad  ^lall  spnng  lOut  txf  her  .movth  e^eiy 
time  she  ian^ia."  HAvoDag  m>  spekeo,  the  tiiree  donres  flcKwr 
tiieir  ^wec$A.  w&ys^  hut  all  oone  to  puB  as  ihey  had  said. 
When,  therefore,  Long  Leda  returned,  to  her  mother,  she 
iras  woadeaysbatak  mi  her  ioathsome  ai^yect,  aA,  tier  hatr, 
mtoidb.  resemhied  a  ihram-imsh,  and  jrt;  iiie  itoad  ^i(di 
issued  &t)m  &er  month  eveiy  tkne  she  lauded.  She  was, 
as  md^  ibe  •expected,  deeply  offiksted  «t  this  ndsfioiiuDe, 
And,  at  is  said,  neither  ishe  joior  h^  daughter  ever  iao^iked 
irom  that  day. 

The  stepmother  could  now  no  longer  enduis  the  si@^  of 
Xdlla  Bosa,  but  strove  to  isgvre  «nd  destroy  her.  With 
this  ^ew  she  sscnetly  called  to  lier  a  sh^master,  who  was 
goiiig  lo  a  f ar  distant  laiikd,  and  primn^ed  him  a  great 
reward  if  he  would  take  the  kii^^  dau^bter  on  toard  his 
ship,  and  sink  her  oa  the  borttom  of  the  .sea.  Allured  by 
the  proinised  gold,  the  great  root  of  oval  in  dais  uporld,  (th^ 
ahipmastar  ouried  off  Lilla  Eosa  by  might,  as  lier  step- 
another  had  desived.  But  when  the  i^essel  had  put  out  tD 
sea,  and  had  ^Bulled  &r  away  an  the  araging  oaean,  a  vidlemt 
stamn  arose^  so  that  the  ship  p^ished,  with  frei^imd 
crew,  all  exoept  Xalla  Bosa,  who  was  booaie  l^  the  waves 
QflEtil  she  reached  a  green  isle  isr  out  in  ihe  -BetL  Hj&bb  she 
kmg  omrthmfd.  widioat  iaeatkig  or  seeing  a  sin^  human 
being,  her  £ood  consisting  of  wiid  henies  and  roots,  which 
grew  i&  the  woods. 

One  day,  whiie  wandexing  <m  the  sea«hmB,  she  found 
tiie  liead  and  teg  of  a  h.Ynik  that  had  hemi  killed  by  die 
wild  beasts.  As  the  flesh  was  iitill  ireAi,  she  took  ihe  leg 
and  set  it  OB  a  pole,  that  Ihe  tttfle  biris  mi^  see  it  the 
hetbac,  and  coafte  and  feed  upim  it.  She  that  hiy  (down  on 
ihe  eardi,  and  slept  far  a  short  tiaoe,  when  she  was  wakened 
iby  a  sweet  song,  more  beautiful  iium  aoaythiziig  that  can  be 
imagined.  lilla  IBosa  listened  to  idie  deligiitfal  notes,  and 
ihoogbt  she  was  dreaoamg ;  iar  Tietdanrg  so  exquisite  Jiad 
she  ever  iMord  belbiie.  Cm  looking  avoond  her,  she  saw 
that  the  leg  winch  she  had  placed  as  i^od  for  the  little 
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fowls  of  heaven  was  changed  to  a  verdant  linden,  and  the 
fawn's  head  to  a  little  nightingale  sitting  on  the  linden's 
summit.  But  every  single  smaU  leaf  of  the  tree  gave  forth 
a  sweet  sound,  so  that  their  tones  together  composed  a 
wondrous  harmony;  and  the  little  nightingale  sat  among 
them  and  sang  his  lay  so  heautifuUy,  that  all  who  might 
hear  it  would  certainly  have  imagined  themselves  in 
heaven. 

After  that  day  it  did  not  seem  to  the  princess  so  tedious 
to  dwell  alone  on  the  green  isle ;  for  whenever  she  was  sad 
she  had  only  to  go  to  the  musical  linden,  and  her  heart 
became  glad.  Nevertheless,  she  could  not  entirely  forget 
her  home,  but  often  sat  by  the  sea-shore,  casting  many  a 
longing  look  over  the  wide  ocean,  whose  billows  roll  be- 
tween land  and  land. 

One  day,  as  Lilla  Bosa  was,  according  to  her  custom, 
sitting  by  the  sea,  she  observed  a  splendid  bark  sailing 
towards  her.  On  the  deck  were  many  bold  mariners,  and 
their  captain  was  a  king's  son.  When  the  vessel  came 
under  the  island,  and  the  sailors  heard  the  delightful  song 
that  resoimded  over  the  water,  they  thought  that  it  must 
be  an  enchanted  land,  and  would  instantly  put  out  to  sea 
again.  But  their  chieftain  said  that  they  should  not  depart 
until  he  had  ascertained  whence  the  wondrous  song  pro- 
ceeded, and  his  will  prevailed.  When  the  king's  son  came 
on  land,  and  heard  the  music  of  the  linden  and  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  he  was  singularly  affected ;  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  never  heard  anything  so  exquisite  and 
fascinating.  But  still  more  wonderfid  did  it  appear  to  him, 
as  he  proceeded  further,  when,  under  the  verdant  linden,  he 
saw  a  damsel  sitting,  whose  hair  shone  like  gold,  and 
whose  face  was  as  fair  as  the  driven  snow.  The  prince 
greeted  the  beautiful  maiden,  and  asked  whether  she  ruled 
over  the  island.  Lilla  Eosa  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  prince  again  inquired  whether  she  were  a  sea-damsel 
or  a  hxunan  being,  whereupon  she  related  to  him  the 
adventures  she  had  passed  tlm)ugh,  and  how  she  had  been 
cast  by  a  storm  on  the  uninhabited  island;  she  also  in- 
formed him  of  her  family  and  descent.  At  this  the  king's 
son  was  highly  gratified,  and  could  not  sufficiently  admire 
the  young  maiden's  gentleness  and  beauty.     They  dis- 
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coursed  long  together,  and  their  conversation  ended  by  the 
prince's  proposal  that  Lilla  Bosa  should  accompany  him 
home  and  be  his  queen,  to  which  she  gave  her  consent 
They  then  sailed  from  the  island,  and  arrived  in  the 
prince's  dominions.  But  Lilla  Bosa  took  with  her  the 
verdant  linden,  and  placed  it  near  the  royal  palace ;  and 
the  linden- leaves  played  and  the  nightingale  sang,  so  that 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  delighted. 

When  Lilla  Bo^a  had  been  married  some  time,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  male  child.  She  then  thought  of  her  a^ed 
father,  and  sent  intelligence  to  him  of  all  she  had  imder- 
gone ;  but  did  not  divulge  to  any  one  that  the  queen  had 
beein  the  cause  of  all  her  sorrows.  At  these  tidings  the  old 
king  was  overjoyed,  as  were  also  his  people ;  for  Lilla  Bosa 
was  beloved  by  all.  But  the  queen  and  Long  Leda  were 
sorely  vexed  that  Lilla  Bosa  was  still  living,  and  took  coimsel 
togetiier  how  they  should  effect  her  destruction. 

The  false  stepmother,  then,  having  prepared  herself 
accordingly,  said  that  she  would  go  and  visit  Lilla  Bosa. 
On  her  arrival  she  was  received  in  the  most  friendly 
manner ;  for  the  king's  daughter  was  unwilling  to  bear  in 
remembrance  all  the  evil  her  stepmother  had  perpetrated 
against  her,  and  the  queen  herself  feigned  great  friendship 
and  spoke  many  kind  words.  One  evening  the  stepmother 
said  to  Lilla  Bosa  that  she  would  make  her  a  present,  as  a 
memorial  of  love  and  friendship.  The  stepdaughter,  sus- 
pecting no  treachery,  thanked  her  for  the  gift,  and  the 
queen  drew  forth  a  silken  sark,  every  hem  of  which  was 
embroidered  in  gold.  But  the  beautiful  sark  was  wickedly 
enchanted,  so  that  when  Lilla  Bosa  put  it  on  she  was  sud- 
denly changed  to  a  goose,  that  flew  through  the  window, 
and  cast  itself  into  the  sea.  But  as  the  king's  daughter 
had  beautiful  golden  hair,  the  goose  also  had  golden 
feathers.  At  the  same  moment  the  linden  ceased  its  play- 
ing, and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  was  no  longer  heard ; 
and  the  whole  palace  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow ;  but 
most  of  aU  was  the  consort  of  Bosa  Lilla  afiQlcted,  and 
would  not  be  comforted. 

At  night,  when  the  moon  shone,  and  the  king's  fishermen 
were  out  at  sea,  looking  after  their  nets,  they  observed  a 
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beftatiliil  goose  with  goidieB  feathers,  -vdikh  lay  swinging  to 
aaid  fES>  oBf  ^e  biD«ms.  At  tlais  si^ot  ihajf  groatly  wosr- 
dered,  and  it  sheared  ta  liteni  sometiodsig  minfeulovsv. 
Bill  one  mgkt  the  b«au1a^  goose  swazn  cldse  to  the  fisher- 
men's boat,  and  began  to'  converse  -with  iSaextL  A£be£  greetr- 
ing  them,  it  said: — 

"  Good  eyening,  fisliers;  \(xw  are  things  at  home  m  the  royal  palace*? 
Does  my  Imd^it  playl 
Does  mj  mghtirngfibs  eaag  T- 
Does  my  Uibde  ma  weep^ 
I)o«B  m;  lord  ey^r  make  hlmfleH  m«ny  I" 

When  the  ficherman  heard  Ihisv  andi  recognised  the  v^iee 
of  the  qtioen,  he  was  singularly  afffeeted,.  and  mtswemd  :■ — 

"  M  home,  is  the  royal  palace,  it  goes  ill : 
Thy  linden  plays  not, 
9b J  niglitii^^e  sings  mo^ 
Thy  soA  WMf  8  b«tii  hy  might  aad  by  day. 
Thy  Iflffd  ne^er  Tnal^eff  himself  meny.'^ 

The  beavitifal  goose  then  sighed,  anil  apfieared  ^^eepkyt 
affieted.     She  said : — 
*Poorrr 

Who  noTT  floafc  oa  the  Woe  way«&, 
iiid  neper  more  «m  be  ^what  I  hove  b«n.. 
.  QkMFd.nig^  firikect ;;  I  will  eone  twice:  agfiia,  «id  thaa  nsifeir  moareJ*^ 

At  tiie.  same  moment  ihe  bird  diisappeared ;  but  t^ 
fisherman  returned  home,  and  recomited  to  tiie  young  king; 
his  master,  what  he  had  seen  and  heasd. 

Thereupon  the  kkig  commanded  that  the*  golden  goose 
^(tould  be  caught,  and  promised  the  fishOTman  a  great  re- 
ward, if  he  executed  his  commission.  Ilie  man  accordingly 
prepared  his  snares  and  other  implements,  and  wwrt  o«t  to 
sea  to  look  after  his  nets.  When  ^e  moon  had  risen,  the 
heantiilul  golden  goose  came  again  swimming'  on  the  waT«s 
towards  his  boat.     She  greeted  him,  and  sind : — 

"  Gtood.  &yening»  fisher ;  how^  are  tMngs  a;t  home  in  the  royal  palaee  ? 
Does,  my  linden,  play  ? 
Does  my  uightmgale  rai^? 
Does  my  little  son  weep  ] 
Dees  my  laid  evev  make  lumaelf  m^ogpV^ 

The^  fif^t^nmn  aiiswned  as>  hcfom:>**> 
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"At  Iwflae,  hfttheB^Ffll  paiftM^it  gMB  ill: 
Thy  linden  plays  not. 
Thy  nightingale  sings  not, 
Thy  son  weeps  both  by  night  and  by  Anf, 
Thy  lord  never  Kake»  hiaDLmlf  m«ry  * 

Then  was  liie  beflaiiful  goose  sorely  grkvecl,  and  said: — 

Who  now  float  «b  the  bluft  watei^ 
And  never  more  can  be  what  I  have  been. 
Good  night,  fisher ;  f  will  eome  hither  onee  again,  and  afterwsRb 
never  mere*" 

With  tbfise  words  the  bird  was  ahout  to  go  its  w&j  ;  but 
the  fishermen  were  prepared,  and  hastily  cast  thek  aiares 
OTer  iL.  The  goose  then  began  to  beat  with  its  wings,,  and 
screamed  moumiully  :  "  Let  go  quickly,  or  hold  fest  I  Let 
go  qui^y^  or  hold  £ELst !  '*  In  the  same  moment  it  changed 
its  form,  and  was.  changed  into  serpeaaits,  dragons^  and  other 
savage  creatures.  At  thk  sight  the  fishermen  trembled  &a 
their  hves^  aad  let  go  the  snares,  so  that  the  bird  escaped. 
When  the  king  heard  the  resiolt  of  tbeir  attempt  he  was 
highly  displeased,  and  said,  they  ought  not  to  have  aUowed 
themselves  to  be  &ight.ened  by  an  iQuaion.  He  then 
ordered  new  and  i^onger  snares  to  be  made  ready,  in  order 
to  catch  the  golden  goose,  and  forbade  the  fishermen,  on 
paia  of  death,  to  let  hex  escape,  when  she  should  next  make 
ber  appearance. 

On  the  third  nigb^  when  the  moon  had  risen,  the  king's 
fishermen  agam  rowed  out  to  sea  to  lack  after  their  nets. 
They  wuted  a  Icmg  while^  but  no  golden  goose  appeared 
At  length  she  came  floating  on  the  billows,  and  sitam  to 
their  boat,  greeting  them  as  before ; — 

Doesmj  llndAa  play  ? 

Does  my  nightingale  singT 

Does  my  Kttle  son  weep ) 

Boev  Kf  Ion}  «¥tr  make  himself  neny )  ** 

The  fish^xaan  answered  :— 

"  At  homfl,  ill  the  i^«l  palace^  itgoefrihll: 
Thy  linden,  plays  not, 
Thy  nightn4i;ale  sii^  not, 
Ykj  little  SOB  weeps  both  by  n%6t  and  by  dliy. 
Thy  lord  never  makes  Msteif  neixy.* 
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Then  the  beautiM  goose  sighed,  and  appeared  very 
sorrowful,  and  said : — 

"Poor  1 1 

.  Who  now  float  on  the  blue  waves, 
And  never  more  can  be  what  I  have  been. 
Ck)od  night,  fishers.    Now  I  come  hither  never  more." 

The  goose  was  then  about  to  go,  but  the  fishermen  cast 
their  snares  and  held  her  fast.  The  bird  then  became  veiy 
umnily,  beat  violently  with  its  wings,  and  screamed :  "  Let 
go  quickly,  or  hold  fast !  Let  go  quickly,  or  hold 
fast ! "  It  then  changed  its  form,  and  appeared  as 
serpents,  dragons,  and  other  dangerous  creatures.  But 
the  fishermen,  dreading  the  king's  wrath,  held  the  snare 
firmly  and  fast,  and  thus  succeeded  in  catching  the 
golden  goose,  which  they  conveyed  to  the  king's  palace, 
where  it  was  closely  watched,  lest  it  should  escape.  But  the 
bird  was  silent  and  sullen,  and  would  not  speak,  so  that  Ihe 
king's  affliction  was  even  greater  than  before. 

It  happened,  some  time  after,  that  an  aged  woman,  of 
singular  aspect,  arrived  at  the  royal  palace,  and  begged  to 
speak  with  the  king.  The  watch  answered,  as  he  was  com- 
manded, that  the  king,  in  consequence  of  his  sorrow, 
would  not  converse  with  any  one:  But  the  woman  was  ex- 
tremely urgent,  and  so  gained  admittance.  When  she 
came  before  ihe  king,  he  demanded  her  errand.  She 
answered :  "Sir  king,  I  have  been  informed  that  your 
queen  has  been  transformed  into  a  golden  goose,  and  that 
you  mourn  over  this  great  misfortune  both  night  and  day. 
I  am  now  come  hither  to  solve  the  sorcery  and  restore  your 
consort  to  you,  provided  you  will  promise  to  consent  to  a 
condition  which  I  shall  propose."  When  the  king  heard 
these  words,  he  was  exceedingly  glad,  and  asked  her  what 
it  was  she  desired.  The  woman  then  said :  "I  have  my 
abode  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  that  Ues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  black  river.  I  now  request  that  you  will 
order  a  stone  wall  to  be  built  round  the  mountain,  so  that 
your  cattle  may  not  come  and  annoy  me,  when  they  are  sent 
out  to  graze."  This  seemed  to  the  king  a  small  request, 
and  he  promised  readily  to  grant  it,  however  much  he 
might  doubt  the  old  woman's  ability  to  keep  her  word, 
accoixling  to  her  engagement. 
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The  old  woman  now  began  circumstantially  to  recoimt 
all  that  Lilla  Eosa  had  sufered  through  her  wicked  step- 
mother ;  but  the  king  found  it  difficult  to  give  credit  to  her 
words,  for  he  could  not  think  that  the  old  queen  was  so 
false  at  heart.  The  woman  then  requested  to  see  the  beau- 
tiM  silken  sark,  which  Lilla  Kosa  had  received  as  a  token 
of  affection  from  her  stepmother.  The  king  ordered  the 
sark  to  be  brought,  and  they  then  proceeded  together  to  the 
apartment  in  which  the  golden  goose  was  confined.  On 
entering  it,  the  Troll-woman  went  up  to  the  beautiful 
goose  and  drew  the  garment  over  it.  The  sorcery  was  then 
at  an  end,  Little  Eosa  recovered  her  natural  form,  and^  in 
place  of  a  golden  goose,  there  stood  a  beautiful  woman  with 
golden  locks,  as  before.  At  the  same  instant  the  linden  again 
began  to  play,  and  the  nightingale  to  sing  in  its  summit,  so 
that  it  was  delightful  to  hear.  There  was  now  rejoicing 
throughout  the  palace ;  and  the  king,  seeing  that  tiie  old 
woman  had  told  the  truth,  religiously  kept  to  his  promise. 

Lilla  Kosa  and  her  consort  afterwards  made  preparations 
to  go  and  visit  the  king,  Kosa's  father.  On  seeing  them  the 
old  king  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  seemed  to  be  restored  to 
youth,  and  the  whole  kingdom  rejoiced  with  him,  for  all 
had  heard  what  a  misfortune  had  befallen  the  king's 
daughter.  But  there  was  one  who  was  not  glad,  and  that 
was  the  queen ;  for  she  well  knew  that  her  treachery  was 
discovered  and  her  time  out.  And  when  the  old  king  was 
informed  of  the  falsehood  and  cruelty  that  his  daughter  had 
experienced  from  her  wicked  stepmother,  he  was  bitterly 
exasperated,  and  doomed  the  queen  to  death.  But  Lilla 
Eosa  interceded  for  the  life  of  her  stepmother,  and  the  king 
granted  her  prayer,  but  placed  his  consort  in  a  prison 
tower  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  The  queen's 
daughter,  Long  Leda,  shared  the  fate  of  her  mother ;  but 
the  young  king  and  Lilla  Eosa  returned  to  their  own  king- 
dom. And  there' the  linden  plays,  and  the  nightingale 
sings ;  there  the  prince  weeps  neither  by  day  nor  night ; 
there  the  king  constantly  makes  himself  meny. 
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HL     JJJSQFKD  BVAJIHYITA  AKD  JUKQFKU  SITBUIGPA. 

From  tktex^goOffiML 

Thebe  was  once  a  mcked  wcnnaa,  who  liad  two  daughters, 
a  daughter  of  her  <>wn  and  a  stepdau^ter.  Her  own 
daughter  was  ugly  of  aspect,  snd  stUl  more  ugly  of  dispo^- 
tion ;  hut  the  stepdaughter  was  heautiful  m  person  and  of 
Idnd  disposition,  so  that  aH  who  saw  her  wished  her  weSl. 
This  excited  the  Hi-will  of  her  stepmother  and  stepsister, 
who  were  always  envious  of  the  defenceless  maiden. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  young  gprl  was  sent  hy  her 
•stepmottier  to  fetch  Water  from  the  wdl.  On  reaching  the 
hrmk,  she  saw  a  little  hand  stretched  out  ahove  the  siuface 
•of  Khe  water,  and  at  the  same  time  a  voice  was  heard,  sabr- 
ing :  **  Maiden  fair  and  gentle,  give  me  thy  gold  apple,  and 
I  win  wish  thee  three  good  wishes."  The  maiden  fdt  well 
disposed  towards  one  that  asked  so  meekly,  and  held  forth 
her  gold  apple  to  the  htUe  hand.  Then  stooping  over  the 
&untain,  she  took  particular  care  not  to  trouhle  the  water 
while  she  filled  her  vessel.  When  she  returned  home,  the 
guardian  of  the  well  wished  that  she  might  hecome  three 
times  more  heautiful  than  she  was,  that  every  time  she 
laughed  a  gold  ring  might  fall  out  of  her  moudi,  and  that 
red  roses  mi^t  spring  wherever  she  trod  on  the  earth.  At 
the  same  instant  all  that  he  had  wished  came  to  pass;  and 
from  that  day  the  maiden  was  called  Jungfru  Svanhvita*, 
and  the  fame  of  her  heauty  was  widely  spread  over  the 
land. 

When  the  wicked  stepmother  heard  of  aH  this,  her 
malevolence  knew  no  hoxmds,  and  she  meditated  within 
hers^  how  her  own  daughter  might  hecome  as  heautiful 
as  Svanhvita,  With  this  ohject  she  fished  out  accurately  all 
ftiat  had  taken  place,  and  then  sent  her  own  daughter  in 
like  manner  to  fetch  water.  When  the  eviL-hearted  maiden 
came  to  the  well,  a  httle  hand  was  raised  ahove  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  a  voice  was  heard,  saying :  "  Maiden  fair 
and  gentle,  give  me  thy  gold  apple,  and  I  will  wish  thee 
three  good  wishes."    But  the  crone's  daughter  was  hoth 

*  Jnngfra  Svanhvita,  i,  e.  Ifaiden  Swanwhite. 
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c^ly  and  avaricious,  and  never  gave  axiyliiing  as  a  present ; 
znakizkg  tiiereidm  a  bkfyr  at  the  little  hand,  she  bestowed  a 
malediction  <m  the  ^ti«Mlian  of  the  well,  and  answered 
angrily :  "  Thou  must  not  iMnk  of  gettipg  a  gold  apple  froxBL 
jne."  Then  filling  her  pail,  she  troubled  tl^  water  of  the 
weli,  axkd  w&xt  ivJl  of  malice  on  her  wa^  homewards.  Then 
^was  the  guardian  of  the  well  exa^erated,  and  willed  her 
three  evil  wii^es  m  reward  for  her  malignity.  He  wished 
that  she  nught  become  three  times  ugli^  than  she  already 
was,  that  a  dead  rat  might  fall  out  of  her  month  ev^  time 
she  laugbed,  «nd  that  iox4ttal  grass  (raf-rumpor)  might  grow 
im  h&c  footsibeps,  whenever  ^he  trod  on  the  eafdi.  And  so 
it  came  to  pass.  From  that  day  the  evil4ieaited  msdden 
vras  cailled  in  modbery  Jnngfru  Bkfrum|»a,  and  great  was  the 
lalk  among  people  of  her  extraordinary  appearance  and  dis- 
position. But  the  crofie  could  not  endure  that  her  st^ 
daughter  was  fcurer  than  her  own  daughter;  so  poor 
Svanhvita,  from,  that  moment,  suffered  aU  the  wrongs  and 
^disgrace  that  <)oald  be  inflieted  on  a  stepchild. 

Jua^ni  Svanhvito  had  a  brother  who  was  exceedingly 
^ear  to  her,  and  who  in  retixm  loved  her  most  tenderly. 
The  young  man  iotad  long  ainoe  left  home,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  a  king  in  a  far-distimt  land.  But  the  oth^ 
courtiers  boce  him  a  grudge  osi  accoisnt  o£  ihe  lavour  shown 
bim  by  his  master,  and  ^ouM  gladly  effect  his  &11,  if  they 
could  £nd  «ny  pretext  foa*  ruiEiing  lum  in  the  estimation  of 
the  king. 

'  The  yoong  man's  «&viers  kept  a  close  watch  on  all  his 
setions,  wad  one  day  pitesented  themselves  before  the  king, 
4saj/iag :  ^  Sir  kaiBig,  we  wdl  know  that  you  cannot  endure 
vice  and  inmionilhy  in  yovir  servants ;  tha*efore  have  we 
dMught  |irq»er  not  to  cooceal,  that  the  yomig  foreigner, 
wtio  is  in  ymir  serwdoe^  every  morning  and  ev^iing  bends 
has  knee  befare  an  idol."  When  the  king  heard  this,  he 
l^ofught  it  warn  malevolence  «nd  sland^,  ai^  gave  no  credit 
te  it.  But  the  courtvers  said,  that  he  could  convince  him- 
self whether  ithey  had  told  the  tnetih  or  not.  They  there- 
upoa  oondncted  the  kixxg  to  ^Eie  young  man's  apartment, 
and  prayed  him  to  look  tiirough  the  key-hole.  When  the 
king  had  looked  in,  he  f^^iceived  IJhe  young  man  ^ml  his 
before  a  heauti^  picture,  and,  conaequ^fidy,  could 

E   d 
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not  think  otherwise  than  that  all  was  true  that  the  courtiers 
had  related.  The  king  was  now  very  an^,  called  the 
young  man  before  him,  and  condemned  hun  to  death  for 
his  grfeat  sin.  But  the  young  man  exculpated  himself  and 
said :  "Sir  king,  you  must  not  think  that  I  worship  any 
heathen  image :  it  is  my  sister's  picture,  and  every  morning 
and  evening  I  pray  to  God  fpr  her  preservation,  while  she 
is  in  the  power  of  a  wicked  stepmother."  The  king  then 
desired  to  see  the  picture,  and  could  not  tire  of  beholding 
its  beauty.  He  said:  "If  it  is  true,  as  thou  sayest,  that 
this  is  thy  sister's  likeness,  she  shall  be  my  queen,  and 
thou  thyself  shalt  go  and  fetch  her.  But  if  thou  hast 
spoken  an  imtruth,  thy  punishment  shall  be  to  be  cast  to 
wild  beasts,  in  a  Uon's  den."  The  king  then  ordered  a 
vessel  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  most  sinnptuous  manner,  with 
crew  and  precious  wares,  and  sent  the  yoimg  man,  in 
great  state,  to  fetch  his  fair  sister  to  the  royal  court 

The  young  man  now  sailed  far  over  the  ocean,  and  at 
length  arrived  in  his  native  country.  Here  he  executed  his 
commission,  as  he  had  been  commanded,  and  afterwards 
prepared  to  sail  back.  Then  his  stepmother  and  step- 
sister prayed  that  they  might  also  accompany  them.  The 
young  man,  feeling  averse  to  their  society,  denied  their 
request;  but  Svanhvita  interceded  for  them,  and  their 
prayer  ^as  granted.  When  they  had  put  out  to  sea  and 
were  traversing  the  wide  ocean,  a  violent  storm  arose,  so 
that  the  mariners  thought  the  vessel  and  all  in  her  would 
go  to  the  bottom.  But  the  young  man  was  of  good 
courage,  and  mounted  on  the  yard,  to  see  whether  he 
could  discern  land  in  any  direction.  After  having  looked 
out  from  the  mast-head,  he  called  to  Svanhvita,  who  was 
standing  on  the  deck :  "  Dear  sister,  I  now  see  land."  But 
it  blew  so  hard  that  the  maiden  could  not  hear  his  words, 
and  therefore  asked  her  stepmother  what  her  brother  had 
said.  The  false  crone  answered  :  "  He  says  we  shall  never 
again  tread  God's  green  earth,  if  thou  do  not  cast  thy  gold 
caskiet  into  the  sea."  When  Svanhvita  heard  this,  she  did  as 
it  had  been  told  her,  and  cast  her  gold  casket  into  the  midst 
of  the  deep. 

Some  time  after,  her  brother  called  to  her  again : 
"  Svanhvita,  it  is  time  that  thou  arrayest  thyself  as  a  bride ; 
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for  we  shall  soon  arrive."  But  the  maiden  did  not  bear  his 
words,  for  the  violent  storm ;  and  therefore  again  inquired 
of  her  stepmother  what  her  brother  had  said.  The  false 
beldam  now  answered :  "  He  says  we  shall  never  again 
tread  God's  green  earth,  if  thou  dost  not  cast  thyself  into 
the  ocean."  This  Svanhvita  thought  very  extraordinary ; 
but  the  wicked  stepmother,  running  up  to  her,  suddenly 
pushed  her  overboard.,  The  maiden  was  borne  away  by  the 
blue  waves,  and  came  to  the  mermaid,  who  rules  over  all 
those  that  perish  by  sea*. 

When  the  young  man  came  down  from  the  mast  and  in- 
quired whether  his  sister  were  attired,  the  stepmother,  with 
many  false  words,  told  him  that  Svanhvita  had  fallen  into 
the  sea.  At  this  intelligence  the  yoimg  man,  together  with 
all  the  ship's  crew,  was  seized  with  fear;  for  they  weU  knew 
what  punishment  awaited  them,  for  having  so  ill  attended 
to  the  king's  bride.  But  the  false  crone  devised  another 
deception,  saying,  they  should  attire  her  own  daughter  as  a 
bride,  for  then  no  one  would  know  that  Svardivita  had 
perished.  To  this  proposal  the  young  man  refused  to 
accede,  but  the  mariners,  fearing  for  their  lives,  compelled 
him  to  comply.  Jungfru  Eafrumpa  was  accordingly  attired 
in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  with  rings  of  red  gold  and 
a  golden  girdle  ;  but  the  young  man's  mind  was  oppressed 
with  anxiety,  and  he  could  not  banish  from  his  memory  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  his  sister. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  the  vessel  reached  the  land, 
and  the  king  went  down  to  meet  it  with  all  his  coiuii  and 
in  great  state.  Precious  carpets  were  spread,  and  the  royal 
bride  was  conducted  from  die  ship  with  much  ceremony. 
But  when  the  king  saw  Jungfru  Kafrumpa,  and  imderstood 
that  she  was  his  bride,  he  was  sensible  that  there  was  foul 
play,  and  was  highly  incensed.  HeJ  therefore  commanded 
the  yoimg  man  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts  in  a  lion's  den,  but 
would  not  break  his  royal  word,  so  took  the  ugly  maiden  to 
wife,  who  thus  became  queen  in  her  sister's  stead. 

Jungfru  Svanhvita  had  a  little  dog,  to  which  she  was 
much  attached  :  its  name  was  Snohvit  (Snowwhite).     After 

•  Here  is  evidently  a  trace  of  the  goddess  Ean.  See  Thorpe, 
Northern  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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its  mibtiress^'s  misfortmie,  there  was  bo  one  U>  take  case  of 
the  Mtiiful  aniiufil,  which  raici  to  tdie  king's  palace  and  took 
refiige  in  the  kitchen,  where  it  lay  before  tbe  fire.  At 
night,  when  all  hod  retired  to  rest,  the  naasteiMJOok  obseiived 
liiat  the  door  opened  of  itself,  and  a  beautiful  UttLe  duck> 
fastened  with  a  chain,  came  into  the  kitchen.  Wherever 
the  little  bkd  stept  there  spitrng  up^  the  most  beautilii]s 
roses.  The  duck  then  proceeded  to  iha  hearth,  where  tha- 
dog  was  lying,  and  saixi: 

"  Thou  poor  little  Snohvit ! 
Erst  didst  thou  lie  on  sillren  cushions  blue, 
Now  must  thou  rest  amid  the  ashes'  gragr. 
And  my  poor  bsother !  he  'a  in  the  lion's  den. 
Out  upon  Ittafrumpa  !  she.  sleeps  in  my  lord's  arms." 

The  dSick  continued  r  **  Poor  1 1  I  will  come  again  two 
nights  more  :  afterwards  I  may  never  see  thee  again.''  She 
then  caressed  the  little  dog,  and  the  animal  fawned  upo» 
her  in  return.  When  a  short  time  had  passed,  the  door 
again  opened  of  itself,  and  the  little  duck  went  its  way. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  socm:  as  it  was  hght,  ^ae 
master-cook  took  some  of  the  beauttful  roses  that  were 
strewn  about  on  the  floor;  and  laid  them  roimd  the  dishes^ 
that  were  to  be  served  up  at  the  king's  table.  The  king  could 
not  enough  admire  the  flowers,  aiid'  called  the  master^^ook,. 
and  asked  him  whence  he  had  got  such  beautiful  roses. 
The  cook  then  related  wltet  had  taken  place*  in  the  mght^ 
and  what  the  duck  had  said  to  the  little  dog.  When  the 
king  had  heard  this  he  was  struck  with  astoni^unent,  and 
ordered  the  mast^-cook  to  send  him  notice  when  the  bird 
again  made  its  appeopance. 

The  next  night  the  little  diicek  went  again  up  into  liie 
kitchen,  and  spoke  with  tiie  dog  as  before.  A  message  was; 
liiereupon  sent  to  the  king,  who  eame  just  as  l^e  bird  had 
passed  out  at  the  door;  but  all  about  the  kiibebMi  floor  thaj© 
lay  splendid  roses,  that  diffiised  a  delicious  odour^  such  as 
the  like  had  never  been  experienced. 

The  king  now  resohred,  that  if  the  bird  i^aan  made;  its 
appearance,  it  should  not  escape.  He  therefore  posted  him^ 
s€df  on  the  wateh  in  the  kitchen.  After  waiting  a  long 
while,  just  as  it  drew  near  midnight,  the  little  bird  entened; 
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a3id  approaching  the  dog,  a&  he  Ia^f  on  the  hearth, 
said: 

"  Hiou  poor  Kbtfe  Sno^Tifr ! 
Bnt  diiBt  tiioa  l£e  on  silken  suslmona  hkm^ 
Kow  mask  thou  rest  amid  the  aAet  gra^. 
And  my  poor  brother !  he'b  in  the  Gon's  den. 
Out  vf^n  B&&ampa  !  she  sleeps  in  my  lord's  arms." 

The  duck  continned :  "  Poor  1 1  never  shall  I  see  thee 
more."  She  thai-  caressed  ^le  little  dog,  and  the  aninud 
fewned  upon  her  m  return.  When  the  bird  was  aboixb  to 
depart,  the  king  mshed  Ibrward  and  seized  it  hj  the  £cK>t. 
It  then  changed  its  Ibrm,  and  af>peaired  m  a  hideous 
dragon ;  but  the  king  still  held  isBBt  It.  waa  again  trans- 
formed, and  appealed  in  the  likeness  of  serpents,  wohres, 
and  other  ferocious  ainimals;  h«t  die  king  did  not  let  go  his 
hold.  And  now  the  mermaid  pulled  hard  at  the  eham;  but 
the  king,  nevertheless^  held  fiEist,  and  the  chain  snapt 
asunder  with  a  rattiitng  noise.  At  the  same  notnent  th^re 
stood  a  beautiful  damsel  before  him,  far  fairer  than  the 
charming  picture.  She  thanked  the  king  for  having  rescued 
her  from  the  power  of  the  mermaid,  and  he  was  g[lad 
h^ond  measure^  and,  clasping  the  maiden  to  his  bosom,  he 
kissed  her  and  said  i  "-  Thee  or  no  one  in  the  world  will  I 
have  for  my  queen ;  and  now  I  see  well  that,  thy  brother 
was  innocent"  He  then  sent  in  all  haste  to^the  lion's  den, 
to  see  if  the  young  man  were  stiff  alive ;  but  there  he  sat 
sound  and  well  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  beasts,  which  had 
not  injured  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  At  this  the  king 
was  rejoiced,  and  also  delighted  that  all  had  fallen  out  so 
wdl.  The  brother  and  sister  then  related  to  him  how  their 
treaehefouff  stepmother  had  afited  towards  theuL 

As  soon  as  it  dawned  the  king  conunaBded  a  great  feast 
lo  be  prepared,  and  invited  tlie  chief  men  of  the  realm  to 
eome  to  the  palaca  While  all  were  sittmg-  ait  table  and 
making  merry,  the  king  began  to  relate  about  the  brother 
and  sister,  who  had  been  betrayed  by  their  stepmother,  and 
recounted  all  that  had  befidlen  diem  irom  beginning  to  end. 
"When  he  had  finished  his  recital,  ^e  king's  men  looked  at 
eaeh  other,  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  most  un- 
heard-of tissue  of  wickedness.  Then,  turning  to  his 
mother-in-law,  the  kin^  said:  "*  I  long  to  know  what  punishr 
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ment  a  person  deserves*  who  would  destroy  so  innocent  a 
life."  The  false  beldam,  not.  perceiving  that  her  own 
treachery  was  discovered,  answered  boldly :  "  Such  a  person 
would  well  deserve  to  be  boiled  in  melted  lead."  Then, 
turning  to  Jungfru  Kafrumpa,  the  king  said :  "  I  also  long 
to  hear  thy  opinion."  She  answered  hastily :  "  That 
person  would  well  deserve  to  be  cast  into  boiling  tar."  The 
king  in  anger  then  started  up  from  the  table  and  said:. 
"Ye  have  pronoimced  judgment  on,yomrselves,  and  that 
judgment  ye  shall  imdergo."  He  then  commanded  the  two 
women  to  be  led  to  death,  according  to  their  own  sentence, 
and  there  was  no  one  save  Svanhvita  who  asked  grace  for 
them.  The  king  afterwards  soleronized  his  marriage  with 
the  fair  damsel,  and  every  one  was  of  opinion  that  a  more 
beautiful  queen  could  nowhere  be  found.  To  the  young 
man,  her  brother,  the  king  gave  his  own  sister ;  and  thus 
joy  was  spread  over  the  whole  palace ;  and  if  they  are  not 
dead,  there  they  live  well  and  happy  even  imtil  this  day. 


The  story  of  The  Princess  that  came  out  of  the  Waier  is  one  of  the 
most  wide-spread  among  the  popular  tales  of  Sweden,  and  is  told 
with  many  variations.  The  editors  have  had  access  to  the  following 
several  versions : — 

1.  THE  GOLD  BINO  AND  THE  FBOG — THE  OOLD  BIKG  AlTD  THE 
SEBPENT. 

From  Upland. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  lost  his  way  in  a  forest.  After  wander- 
ing about  for  a  long  while,  without  finding  a  path,  he  became  very 
di^eartened,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone.  There  came  then  to  him  an 
ugly  old  hag,  who  asked  him  why  he  was  so  sad.  The  man  answered 
that  he  ha^  lost  his  way,  and  could  not  find  lus  road  home.  The 
crone  thereupon  said  :  "  If  thou  wilt  promise  to  take  me  to  wife,  I  will 
show  thee  the  way ;  otherwise  thou  wilt  never  leave  this  forest  alive." 
In  his  tribulation  the  man  promised  compliance  with  her  proposal, 
although  it  appeared  to  him  a  miserable  alternative.  So  the  beldam 
accompanied  him  to  the  town,  and  became  his  wife ;  but  she  was  a 
Troll-woman,  and  did  not  allow  him  many  joyful  days. 

The  man  had  been  married  previously,  and  had  a  daughter  by  his 
first  wife,  who  was  both  good  and  fair.  The  crone  had  also  a  daughter, 
who  resembled  her  mother,  being  both  ugly  and  of  evil  disposition. 
Both  mother  and  daughter  entertained  much  envy  and  hatred  towards 
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the  man's  poor  daughter,  so  that  she  met  with  a  stepchild's  treatment, 
and  was  n^e  to  siSfer  much  wrong. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  wi^ed  stepmother  would  take  a  bath, 
and  sent  her  stepdau^ter  to  see  whether  all  things  were  in  readiness 
in  the  bath  room.  When  the  damsel  approached  the  spot  she  was 
met  by  three  young  maidens,  who  besought  her  with  great  earnestness  to 
bathe  them.  The  stepdaughter  answered :  "  I  will  readily  do  so,  but 
you  must  make  haste,  that  I  may  not  get  a  scolding  from  my  step- 
mother." She  now  bathed  the  young  girls,  and  went  her  way.  After 
her  departure  the  three  maidens  consulted  together  how  they  should 
reward  the  friendly  damsel  for  her  kindness.  One  of  them  said :  "  I 
wish  that  she  may  become  thrice  as  fair  as  she  now  is."  The  second 
said :  "  I  wish  that  a  gold  ring  may  slip  on  her  finger  eveiy  time  she 
sneezes."  ''And  I,"  said  the  third,  " wish  that  every  time  she  sneezes 
a  gold  chain  may  wind  itself  thrice  round  her  neck."  Haying  so 
spoken,  they  went  their  way. 

The  husband's  daughter  now  accompanied  her  stepmother  to  the 
bath,  and  attended  her  while  bathing.  While  so  employed  she  chanced 
to  sneeze,  and  in  the  same  moment  a  gold  ring  fell  on  the  floor,  and 
gave  forth  a  sound.  "What  was  that?"  asked  the  beldam,  snatching 
up  the  ring;  "this  thou  hast  taken  from  me."  The  damsel  said 
nothing,  and  the  stepmother  kept  the  ring.  When  they  had  returned 
to  the  apartment  the  damsel  sneezed  again,  and  instantly  a  gold  chain 
twined  itself  thrice  round  her  neck.  "What  was  thati"  again  asked 
the  beldam,  "  that  also  thou  hast  taken  from  me,"  grasping  the  beau- 
tiful chain,  which  she  likewise  kept.  But  the  stepdaughter  well  knew 
that  the  ornaments  were  a  gift  from  the  three  maidens. 

The  crone  now  meditated  how  her  own  daughter  might  become  as 
beautiful  as  her  stepdaughter.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  another 
bath  to  be  prepared,  and  sent  her  own  daughter  to  see  whether  all 
were  in  readiness.  When  the  crone's  daughter  reached  the  bath,  she 
was  met  by  the  three  young  damsels,  who  earnestly  prayed  her  to  bathe 
them;  but  the  ill-nurtured  stepdaughter  cursed  the  young  maidens, 
and  drove  them  away  with  harsh  words.  The  three  then  consulted 
together  how  they  should  rewiurd  the  ugly  creature  for  her  ill-will  and 
'malevolence.  One  of  them  said  :  "I  -w^  she  may  become  thrice  as 
ugly  afi  she  now  is."  The  second  said ;  "  I  wish  that  every  time  she 
sneezes  a  foul  frog  may  come  out  of  her  mouth."  "  And  I,"  added  the 
third,  "  wish  that  every  time  she  sneezes  a  serpent  may  twist  itself 
three  times  round  her  neck."  Having  so  spoken,  the  three  maidens 
disappeared,  and  no  one  has  set  eyes  on  them  since. 

The  crone  and  her  daughter  now  proceeded  to  the  bath-room.  On 
reaching  it  the  girl  sneezed,  when  instantly  a  foul  frog  fell  on  the  floor. 
**  Ha  !  what  was  that]"  asked  the  Troll-w&e.  The  daughter  was  silent. 
On  returning  to  their  apartment  the  girl  sneezed  again,  and  instantly 
an  ice-cold  serpent  wound  itself  thrice  round  her  neck.  "  Ha !  what 
was  that?"  exclaimed  the  wpman,  while,  trembling,  she  removed  the 
reptile.  Thereupon  the  daughter  related  to  her  all  that  had  passed 
between  her  and  the  three  Uttle  damsels.  From  that  day  the  Troll- 
wife  and  her  daughter  were  much  more  evil-disposed  towards  the 
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hndiMnd'a  dauglriier,  and  sent  her  aiwsy:  to  tiia  wood  to  toid  cattk,  in 
order  that  no  one  might  know  of  hoei  beauty. 

It  happened  one  d&j  ika^  aota»  yoong  nen;  Tfeie  engt^ed  in  the 
chase  in  the  forest^  who>  when  tiiey  saw  the  jonng  hent^rl,  a»  she  wa« 
tending^  her  cattle,  were  greatijr  stricken  witik  h^  beauty,  and  inarated 
on  her  accompanyinip  theon  to  the  kmg's  ^ace,  wheiiter  she  would  or 
not  The  maiden  was  terrified,  and  promased  i»  give  them  hoih.  goM 
and  other  precious'  things  if  they  would  leave  her  in  peace.  The  youi^ 
mem  placed  no^  great  pelianee  on  these  words^;  hot  the  herd-girl,  step- 
ping  afiide  to-  a  hoW  Ae  had  dug  in  the  suxd^  took  fbrth  Im^  rings 
and  gold  chains,  wMch  she  gave  ta  ike  haBtBm«%  wik»;  jon  seeing  Sii 
these  riches,  were  yet  more  wondeistmck;  and'  he  wh»  wa»  their 
chief  conceived  such  a  lot^-e  for  the  &ir  maid  that-  it  seemed  to  hint  b» 
could  not  live  without  her.  The  huntsmen  new  entveated  the  hevd- 
girl  to  accompany  them  to  the  king's  pskuie,  promaaing  die  sheold 
experience  no  disgrace  or  dishonour  from  tiiem.  The-  damsel  ibea. 
complied  with  their  request^  and  went  mth  ^m  ont  of  the  fisrest. 
But  as  they  proceeded,  ^e  (Hscovered  that  it  wa»  the  young  king  him- 
self who  had  taken  her  with  him.  JSjsd  the  king  made  love  tO'  the  fidr 
herd-girl,  and  made  her  his  queen,  satd  held  her  deavcF  tlum  idl  oik&t 
things  in  ihe  world. 

VThen  lite  young  king  had  been  maorried  some  time,^a  great  war 
burst  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  fi^d.  The  queen  wb&  at  this' 
time  pregnant.  The  king  sent  messengers  overall  hie reahn  to  sect 
out  a  midwifis  wha  might  best  attend  to  his  consort  during  her  con- 
finement. At  these  ti<Hng8  I9ie  stepmother  set  out  for  the  royaf 
palace,  and  was  weQ'  received.  But  when  the  queen  hU  in  childbir^ 
the  TroH-wife,  seizing  a  &vourable  opportunity,  threw  her  stepdauj^ter 
into  the  sea,  and  caused  her  ovm  daughter  te  act  Hbe  part  of  queen  im 
her  stead.  "WTien  the  war  was  ended,  and  idie  king  returned  home>  he 
at  once  sa#  that  hss  queen  was  very  unlike  her  fonnOT  self;  but  t&e 
fidse  woman'  was  at  no  loss  for  aa  excuse,  saying'  it  was  a  eonsequenee 
of  her  illness,  and  that  she  wouM  soon  be  better. 

The  &ir  stepdaughter,  who  had  bee»  cast  into  ^e  sea^  was  ''sea- 
taken,"  and  came  to  the  mermaid.  After  she  had  be^x  there  for  soste* 
time,  she  begged  the  Sea-trc^'  to  let  her  go  up*  te  the  green  ear^  ami.  ^ 
see  her  Httle  son.  The  mermaid  consented ,"  so  the  queen  went  up 
&om  the  sea,  and  came  hite  at  night  to  the  king^  d)eepingMdunBba<; 
There,  sorrowfully  bending  over  the  injfiuit^s  cradle,  efte  said : — 

"  Gkkd  bless  thee,  dear  youngs  son  ofminel 
Bnt  the  king  he  riteeps  in  tiie  witch's  aorms. 
Twiee  yet  again,  but  nevermore, 
ShaJl  I  thee  see." 

"  Who  was  that  who  spoke  ?*  asked  iJie  king,  starting-  out  of  his  sleeps 
"  I  heard  nothing,"  answered  Hxb  beldam's  dau^ter,  who  was  acting 
the  part  of  queen. 

The  king  now  commanded  the  watches,  that,  ff  they  observed  any- 
one eoming-  into  the  palace  by  ni^,  they  diouM  <£ttain  them.    Some 
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dftfB  now  pMBsd;:  but  ^en  TbioiadAy  earner,  the  queen  agun  voae  out 
of  t^  aea^  aciL  at  midlnighA  asfaered  the  kingfa  chaoHMr.  There  agai%, 
bemliiitl^  aanonrfkllx  over  thft  inJBuii'a  cradte,  tke^  said : — 

"  God  bless  thee,  dear  young  son  of  mine  ! 
But  the  king  he  sleeps  in  the  mtch*a.acm& 
Once  yet  again,,  but  never  more,. 
Shall  I  thee  see." 

"Who  was  that  who  spoke T*^  inquired  the  king,  startiixg  out  of  his 
sleep.  "  X  heard  nothmg,*^  answered  the  ftifee  queen,  who  was  acting 
the  part  of  queen.  But  when  the  watches  rushed  forward  to  seize  tile 
queen^  she  disappeared  in  the  ocean. 

On  the  third  Thursday  night  the  king  himself  kept  watch,  and  with 
him  were  many  priests,  cDerks,  and  otner  learned  men.  And  now,, 
when  the  queen  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  Ettle  prinx:e'^  cradle,  all 
perceived  that  she  was  ^tened  round  the  ancle  by  a  heavy  iron  cludn. 
Seeing  this,  one  of  the  clerks  cast  his  Bible  at  the  ciudn,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  holy  volume  touched  the  links  than  the  sorcery  was 
(fissolved,  the  chain  brake,  and  rushed  down  into  the  sea  with  a  great 
noise  and  rattling.  Thus  was  the  queen  rescued  from  the  sea ;  and 
every  one  can  easily  conceive  the  king's  delist  at  having  recovered 
her. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  made  a  great  feast,  at  which  were^ 
assembled  many  men  of  high  lineage  and  degree  from  all  parts  of  the* 
kingdom.  While  the  guests  were  sitting  at  taMe,  and  making  merry;, 
the  king  recoimted  all  that  had  bef&llen  his  queen ;  but  no  one  knew 
of  whom  he  spoke.  Then  turning  to  the  old  TroU-wife,  he  saidr 
**  What  punishment  do  they  deserve  who  have  attempted  to  destroy  sa 
innocent  a  person?**  The  crone  answered:.  "They  were  well  worthy 
to  be  cast  into  boiling  tar.'*  "  Then,*  said  tiie  king,  "  Iftou  hast  pro- 
nounced jud^ent  on  thyself."  So  he  commanded  the  witch  to  be 
boiled  in  tar;  and  her  daughter  shared  the  same  &te.  But  the  king 
took  again  hiis  true  wife,  with  whom  he  Hved  happily  the  rest  of  his 
days. 


2.  THB  WB3RATS» 

From.  Sbnth  &Bilaa^. 

0 

THSBit  irm  one^  a  mast  who  had  two  dtau^^teafv  ant  Qwn  daughter  and 
a  stepdaoghter.  The  laan's  daughter  wa*  goodrhaarted  and  Mendl}^ ; 
but  the  stepdaughter  wa&  ugly  and  q£  evil  dispo^jbiaB^  which  wm» 
nftoreoTec,.  fostered  by  her  motbisr. 

One  day,  the  man.  ndth  his  daughter  w^it  to-  the^  fovest  to>  he.w 
we«d ;  but  tke  weath^  was  cold^  sod  it  radaed  hard.  Whim  they  re- 
turned in  the  eveaiug^  the  laan  fiaoad  he  had  left  his  axe  be^d^ 
whereapon  ha  said  to  hts  wife :  "  My  dear,  let  tl^  daughter  gp  a£ber 
the  axe,  for  mine  is  both,  weary  and  wet;  she  has  been  the  w&h  da^ 
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out  in  the  rain."  But  the  woman  answered :  *'  Oh,  the  weather  is  not 
so  bad  but  that  thy  daughter  can  very  well  go.  If  she  is  wet  already, 
she  will  bear  a  shower  or  two  all  the  better."  Thus  the  poor  step- 
daughter was  obliged  to  go,  be  the  weather  as  it  might,  to  seek  after 
her  father's  axe. 

When  she  reached  the  spot  where  the  axe  lay,  three  little  doves 
were  sitting  on  the  haft,  and  looking  very  sad.  The  maiden  felt  pity 
for  the  little  birds,  and  addressed  them  kindly :  ''My  poor  little 
doyes,  fly  home  to  your  little  dwelling,  then  you  will  avoid  being  out 
in  the  rain  and  getting  wet.  I  must  go  home  with  my  Mher's  axe, 
otherwise  I  shall  be  chided  by  my  stepmother.  Fly  now  your  ways, 
little  doves."  Saying  this,  she  took  some  bread  from  her  evening 
meal,  crumbled  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  birds.  She  then  took  up  the  axe, 
and  proceeded  homewards.  But  the  doves  flew  to  the  top  of  a  high 
tree,  and  .consulted  together  how  they  should  reward  the  friendly 
girl  for  her  kindheartedness.  One  of  them  said :  "  I  will  give  her  a 
wreath."  The  second  said :  "  I  will  give  her  birds  in  it."  "  And  I," 
added  the  third,  "  will  give,  that  no  one  shall  take  away  the  wreath 
without  causing  it  to  wither."  Having  so  spoken,  the  little  doves  flew 
away.  When  the  maiden  returned  home,  she  had  on  her  head  a 
wreath  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  and  among  the  roses  there  sat 
small  birds,  that  sung  so  delightfully  that  the  Hke  had  never  been 
heard. 

The  stepmother  and  her  daughter  could  ill  brook  that  the  step- 
daughter should  possess  anything  so  precious ;  so  they  took  the  wreath 
from  her,  and  set  it  on  the  head  of  the  crone's  daughter.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  so  done  than  the  birds  were  silent,  and  the  flowers 
shed  their  leaves.  Then  the  crone  sent  her  own  daughter  out  into  the 
forest,  that  she  might  also  get  a  wreath  as  well  as  her  half-sister. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  girl  cast  her  eyes  on  the  three  doves,  perch^ 
on  the  haft  of  the  axe,  than,  unable  to  repress  her  evil  disposition,  she 
screamed :  "  Ye  filthy  animals,  who  has  ^ven  you  permission  to  sit 
there  and  befoul  my  fEither's  axe  ?  Away,  or  I  will  help  you."  The 
crone's  daughter  then  took  up  the  axe  and  went  her  way.  But  the 
doves  flew  to  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  and  consulted  together  what  re- 
ward they  should  bestow  o|i  uie  girl  for  her  hard  words.  They  agreed 
that  the  crone's  daughter  should  never  be  able  to  say  anything  but 
''  Ye  filtiiy  animals."  .  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  But  from  that  hour 
the  crone  and  her  daughter  could  not  endure  the  poor  stepdaughter, 
and  sought  to  cause  her  all  the  harm  and  vexation  in  their  power. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  king's  son  was  passing  through  the 
forest,  and  caught  sight  of  the  maiden  with  the  beautiM  wreath  and 
the  singing  birds.  Being  smitten  with  her  beauty,  he  took  her  with 
him  to  the  palace,  and  married  her.  But  the  false  stepmother,  watch- 
ing her  opportunity  during  the  prince's  absence,  pushed  her  step- 
daughter into  the  sea,  and  placed  her  own  daughter  in  her  stead. 
When  the  king  returned  the  wreath  had  disappeared,  and  the  queen 
could  say  nothhig  but  "  Ye  filthy  animals !"  This  to  every  one  seemed 
wonderful,  and  the  prince  was  sorely  afflicted  thereat. 
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The  queen,  who  had  been  cast  into  the  deep,  arose  thrice  from 
thence,  and  conversed  with  her  dog.  On  the  first  night  she  went  up 
on  the  shore,  and  said : — 

"  My  little  dog,  art  thou  asleep  1 
Lies  the  false  Troll-wife  in  my  consort's  arms? 
Better  was  it  meant  for  me.'* 

The  second  night  the  same  took  place.  But  the  third  night  the 
prince  himself  was  o^  the  watch,  and  seized  his  wife  just  as  she  was  in 
the  act  of  returning  to  the  sea.  She  then  changed  her  form,  and  be- 
came various  sorts  of  animals,  both  fishes  and  birds;  but  the  prince, 
nevertheless,  held  fast  At  last  she  was  changed,  as  it  seemed,  into  a 
tar-pot.  The  prince,  then,  drawing  his  sword,  cut  through  the  tar-pot, 
and  in  the  same  instant  the  enchantment  was  dissolved,  and  there 
stood  before  the  prince  a  fair  damsel,  having  on  her  head  a  wreath,  in 
which  a  number  of  little  birds  were  singing.  Joy  and  gladness  were 
now  diffiised  over  the  whole  palace,  because  the  prince  had  recovered 
his  right  consort. 

On  the  following  day  the  prince  caused  a  great  feast  to  be  prepared. 
In  the  midst  .of  the  festive  mirth  he  asked  the  old  Troll-beldam  what 
punishment  those  merited  who  would  deprive  a  fellow-creature  of  life. 
The  stepmother  answered :  "  They  well  deserved  to  be  put  in  a  tun 
set  round  with  spikes,  and  rolled  down  a  hiU."  Then  said  the  prince : 
"  Thou  hast  pronounced  judgment  on  thyself."  The  crone  and  her 
daughter  were  afterwards  rolled  to  death  ii^  a  tun  set  round  with  spikes; 
and  the  prince  with  his  wife  lived  long  and  happy. 

8.  In  A.  I.  Arwidsson's  "Lase-  och  Lftro-bok  for  Ungdom"  *  is  given  a 
variation  from  Osterg&ttland,  in  which  this  story  is  combined  with  that 
of  "  The  Little  G^ld  Shoe''t.    This  version  concludes  as  follows : — 

When  the  stepdaughter  (the  cin(ier-girl)  had  been  married  some 
time  to  the  foreign  prince,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  owii 
country;  but  his  consort  remained  behind  with  her  wicked  step- 
mother, until  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child.  When  the  stepdaughter 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure,  she  was  persuaded  to  take  the  crone's 
daughter  with  her  as  a  court  attendant.  But  the  base  Troll  bored  a 
hole  in  the  ship's  bottom,  and  transformed  her  half-sister  into  a  sea- 
snake.  When  the  snake  scented  the  sea  air  it  hastened  through  the 
hole,  and  was  received  by  a  Sea-troll,  who  was  the  crone's  daughter's 
godmother.  The  false  female  then  put  on  her  half-sister's  likeness, 
and  joined  the  prince,  who  received  her  with  great  joy.  But  the  step- 
daughter's little  dog,  Locke,  was  never  cheeiM  afterwards;  the  little 
infimt  wept  uninterruptedly ;  and  a  weight  lay  on  the  p;rince's  mind. 
The  fiJse  wife  was  bad  of  heart  and  hated  by  every  one. 

The  little  dog  lay  in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  palace,  that  was  occu- 
pied by  an  aged  female  wbo  nursed  the  prince's  child.  One  night  a 
loud  noise  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  sea,  and  the  old  nurse  was 
terrified  with  the  rattling  and  clank  of  chains  outside  the  door. 

•  Stockholm,  1880,  Del  L  pp.  19-26.      f  See  the  story  hereafter. 
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Shortly  i^r  idie  hasBfd  her  former  mistoen  speakiB^  to  4A»  ditUe  dog, 
■■Bying:— 

"  Locke,  my  little  dog, 
Art  thou  stillflblMrAr' 

The  dog  answered — 

"  Yes,  I  am  80,  mj  lady." 

mbe  ft&oe  osntifiiiid— 

**  liodke,  Loac&e,  let  me  in.* 

^^4o«r<wiisiiow«peiied,aBd  tfaeeadiaittedpdiioewirtqpriii^  ffiie 
adoed— 

'^'Doesmy^fttte  cMdyet  weepT 
LodDeaBtresBd — 

"  Yes,  it  4oeB  w,  my  lady." 

The  piinoeBB  eentiiiiied — 

"  Does  the  ialse  TroH  yet  sleep  in  wj  consort's  arms  ?" 

Locke  answered — 

^  Ye%  my  lacly,  she  does  so.** 

The  princess  added :  "  I  will  return  home  on  two  Thnradi^  evenmgs 
yet,  fiftd  then  nerer  again.  The  Sea-troU  now  tqgged  at  the  chain,  and 
the  ^incesB  went  hack  to  the  ocean. 

On  the  following  Thnisday  jught,  the  prince  Mmself  came  and  lia- 
ioBibd  to  lus  wi&'fl  ^sonversartion  wii^  the  Httle  dog.  When  he  observed 
ihftt  all  was  net  as  it  should  he,  he  consulted  one  skilled  in  the  magic 
«rt  This  person  instracted  him  to  ^o  on  the  «abbath  night  and  hiar- 
dan  an  Axe  and  a  pair  of  Bteel  gloves  in  charcoal  of  the  linden  -and 
cei^Mnt's  yenooL ;  also  io  .set  in  4;he  room  three  Teasels,  one  &n  of 
waiec^  one  -of  wine,  and  the  third  of  milk.  The  king's  son  did,  in 
e^eiy  point,4U3  iie  had  been  directed;  so  when  Thursday  came,  and  the 
princess  a^eared  lor  the  third  time,  the  prino^  rushed  forward,  and 
4nitid»  chain  by  which  she  was  confined.  At  the  aame  moment  a  loud 
nmse  was  heard  nut  in  theisea.  But  the  king'siKm  seised  his  consort;, 
and  held  her  fast  with  his  iron  gloves.  She  was  then  changed  Into  a 
496a«eipent,  that  «treve  to  ^ite  everything  near  it,  and  to  tear  itself 
loose ;  but  the  prince  did  not  let  go  liis  htM,  He  then  carried  ihs 
serpent  to  the  vessel  that  was  filled  with  water,  w^ien  a  sldn  Ml  off 
ieom.  ii.  He  next  lifted  it  into  the  vossel  fiUed  with  wine,  and  a 
«aoand  skin  fell  aBL  Last^  he  placed  it  in  the  vessel  filled  with  milk, 
^wdien  these  stood  before  him  &  beautrfal  princess  white  as  milk,  and 
4hee  lung's  son  zeco^pitted  his  consort  who  iiad  been  enchanted. 

Locke  was  now  again  cheerful,  the  little  child  ceased  its  weeping, 
and  the  weight  fell  from  the  mind  of  the  prince.  But  the  fiilse  crone's 
daughter  was  condemned  to  be  Iraiied  alive. 
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4.  Acevrding  ito  HAotlier  yendon  from  ^sftergOtUand,  tiie  Mse  atep- 
aiotker,  by  iier  ant^  .srt,  xaised  a  vieleiit  sk)nn,  throogli  'wiikh  the 
amiden  pensbed  in  ihe  JBea.  9^  Xi»U4tfberwaFdR«eiit  her  owndMigli- 
ler  in  aikotker  vessel,  and  she  became  tbe  piiikcete  bnde.  i&at  the  inie 
inide  lose  three  se^oiiiB^rts  fraan  the  waibec,  smd  si^^d  z 

"  Alas  !  jlas  !  it  is  so  cold  in  the  ocean's  depth  ! " 

The  third  night  the  king's  son  wbb  present,  and  oenreroed  *with  hw, 
a^Saoxtb  the  time  of  codL-ereiwing  the  maiden  was  about  te  ffetam  to  the 
8^;  but  the  kii^  son  lield  h^  &st,  notwithstimding  iwr ana^y  timiMB- 
formations.  The  enc^iantment  ww  then  diiscftved,  and  ih.t  stq^nother 
and  her  daughter  were  condemned  to  he  ^»st  into  melted  lead. 

5.  A  remarkable  though  mo(Mn|^ete  version  &om  Westmanland  re- 
Jates  that  the  kii^  causes  the  young  man  to  be  cast  into  a  pen  of  ser- 
|)ent8  *  ;  hut  his  aster,  who  Jiad  been  swallowed  by  the  ocean,  rose  on 
thiaee  Thursday  nights  &om  the  water,  and  came  to  tiie  king's  palaoe, 
and  stopt  in  the  apartment  leading  to  the  king's  beddiamber,  opened 
her  golden  casket,  combed  her  long  Mr  ludr,  and  said : 

-"  I  oomb  my  hair, 
And  let  fiak  many  a  iear^ 
Ify  liroitAier  Hes  in  the  saqpenU*  pen." 

On  the  third  night,  the  kiiig  himself  was  on  the  watch,  and  seyeved 
ihe  .drain  by  which  ihe  damsel  was  confined.  The  endiantment  was 
then  dissolved^  and  the  king  made  her  his  queen. 

6.  In  a  yeraiai  !&om  TTpltuul  it  is  related  how  the  fetir  maiden  lud 
her  head  on  her  st6pmother!s  knee  to  be  com'bed  f ;  but  the  girl  hay- 
lag  Mkn  asle^  the  fidse  beldam,  watching  her  opportunity,  cast  her 
stepdaa^ter  oyerboard,  said  placed  lier  own  daughter  in  tiie  other's 
stead.  The  story  adds,  that  when  the  maiden  came  by  night  out  of 
the  sea  to  converse  with  her  dog,  she  sat  by  the  window  combing  her 
long  hair,  from  which  the  most  costly  pearls  fell  on  the  ground. 
These  pearls  had  attaehed  themsdves  to  the  damsel's  looks,  while  she 
was  in  the  ocean. 

7.  Another  variation  from  Upland  makes  the  story  begin  thus  : — ^A 
stepmother  sends  both  her  daughters  to  the  well  for  water,  giving  her 
ewn.  dsnghter  a.  |>ail,  and  the  sfaepdaagktor  a  -sieve.  The  oontinuatton 
«oeflvdB  with  the  eba^  of  '^Jungfni  Svanhnrita  iuid  Jungfrn  JSM- 
rumpa." 

8.  A  version,  also  from  TTpland,  makes  the  damsel,  who  is  cast  into 
the  sea,  to  be  tran^ormed  into  a  serpent,  which  the  Mug  cuts  in  throe 
ineoeB,  when  it  Ibecomes  a  viott  beautftfol  piincefiB.  9%e  story  con- 
•ciades  hy  burning  the  fidsevtepmetber  aad  hi^  ^daughter  on  a  pile. 

£L  Another  version  of  the  story  has  been  given  from  Upland  by 
the  well-known  German  scholar,  H.  B.  von  Schroter,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  BroUiers  Grimm  t,  "but  is  of  little  value. 

*  Instead  of  a  lion's  den,  as  at  p.  52.     f  Dch  lat  heraie  10*a  sig. 
t  Kmdei?-  nnd  Haii8maiKdie&,  Th.  iii.  pp.  406-407. 
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10.  According  to  a  yersion  from  Blekinge,  the  enchanted  maiden 
rises  out  of  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  little  duck,  and  creeps  into  the 
kitchen  through  a  hole.  On  the  third  nigljit  the  king  was  at  hand,  and 
stopped  up  the  hole,  so  that  the  bird  could  not  get  out.  He  then  seizes 
the  bird,  and  cuts  it  in  the  foot,  when  three  drops  of  blood  come  forth, 
and  in  the  same  instant  the  bird  is  transformed  into  a  most  beautiful 
female.  Her  brother  is  taken  unscathed  from  the  lion's  den,  and  the 
stepmother  is  burnt  for  her  treachery. 

11.  A  less  interesting  and  incomplete  yersion  from  Korrland,  makes 
the  stepdaughter  to  be  enchanted  by  her  wicked  fostermother,  as  they 
are  crossing  the  sea  together.    Then  a  little  bird  sings  : — 

"  Look  not  on  the  billows  blue. 
For  then  thou  wilt  turn  gray." 

But  the  maiden  cannot  withstand  her  longing,  and  is  drawn  down 
in  the  wayes,  where  she  is  swallowed  up  by  a  monstrous  fish.  On  the 
day  preylous  to  the  one  fixed  for  the  king's  marriage  with  the  fiilse 
bride,  the  great  fish  is  caught,  and  the  king  recovers  his  genuine 
bride. 

12.  A  tradition  from  Smfiland  relates,  that  the  king's  daughter  was  by 
shipwreck  cast  on  a  mountain,  where  ^e  was  seized  by  the  Mountain- 
Troll.  After  many  entreaties,  she  at  length  got  permission  to  go  three 
times  to  the  palace  and  speak  with  her  little  dog.  When  the  third 
Thursday  night  came,  the  king  had  caused  all  the  crevices  and  aper- 
tures in  the  apartment  to  be  stopped.  He  then  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  enchanted  maiden ;  but  she  became  changed  to  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, and  at  length  into  a  little  sewing-needle  which  lay  glistening  on 
the  hearth.  The  king  then  taking  a  thread,  drew  it  hastily  through 
the  eye  of  the  needle ;  when  the  damsel  instantly  recovered  her  true 
form,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  mirth  and  pleasure. 


THE  PALACE  T'HAT  STOOD  ON  GOLDEIT  PILLARS. 

From  Westmanland. 

There  was  once  a  peasant,  who  witJi  his  wife  lived  very, 
very  far  in  the  woods.  They  had  two  children,  a  hoy  and  a 
girl.  They  were  very  poor,  all  their  wealth  consisting  in  a 
cow  and  a  cat. 

This  peasant  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  state  of  constant 
strife  with  each  other,  and  you  might  have  heen  sure,  that 
if  the  old  man  desired  one  .thing,  the  old  woman  always 
desired  another.  It  happened  one  day  that  the  old  woman 
had  boiled  some  porridge  for  supper,  and  when  it  was  ready, 
and  each  had  received  a  share,  the  old  man  would  scrape 
the  pot.     This  the  old  woman  opposed  with  all  her  might, 
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asserting  that  the  right  of  scrapmg  belonged  to  her,  and  her 
only.  Hence  a  desperate  quarrel  ensued,  neither  being 
willing  to  yield  to  the  other.  The  end  was,  that  the  old 
woman  snatched  up  the  pot  and  the  ladle  and  rail  off,  the 
old  man  with  a  whip  following  close  at  her  heels.  And 
away  they  went  over  hill  and  dale,  the  old  woman  first,  and 
the  old  man  close  behind  her;  but  our  history  does  not 
inform  us  which  of  the  two  finally  obtained  the  scraping  of 
the  pot. 

When  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and  no  tidings 
were  heard  of  their  parents,  the  children  had  no  alternative 
but  to  go  out  into  the  wide  world  and  seek  their  fortune. 
So  they  resolved  on  leaving  their  habitation,  and  dividing 
their  inheritance.  But,  as  it  generally  happens,  the  division 
was  a  mighty  difficult  affair ;  there  being  nothing  to  divide 
save  the  cow  and  the  cat,  and  both  being  desirous  of  having 
the  cow.  While  they  were  discussing  the  point,  the  cat, 
with  a  most  insinuating  mien,  approaching  the  sister,  gently 
rubbed  her  knee,  and  mewed :  "  Take  me,  take  me."  So, 
as  the  boy  would  not  let  go  the  cow,  the  gui  gave  up  her 
pretension  and  contented  herself  with  the  cat.  They  then 
parted  firom  each  other,  the  boy  with  the  cow  going  his  way, 
and  the  girl  with  her  cat  wandering  through  tibe  wood ;  but 
of  her  and  her  companion's  adventures  nothing  has  been 
related  to  me,  imtil  fiiey  came  "to  a  spacious  and  splendid 
palace,  which  lay  at  some  distance  before  them. 

While  both  travellers  were  on  their  way  to  the  beautifiil 
palace,  the  cat  began  to  converse  with  his  mistress,  and 
said :  "  If  you  will  follow  my  advice,  it  shall  bring  you 
luck."  The  girl,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  her  com- 
panion's prudence,  promised  to  follow  his  directions.  The  cat 
thereupon  desired  her  to  take  off  her  old  garments,  and  climb 
up  into  a  high  tree,  while  he  would  go  to  the  palace  and 
say,  that  there  was  a  princess,  who  had  been  attacked  by 
robbers  and  stript  both  of  property  and  clothes.  The  girl 
did  accordingly,  threw  off  her  old  rags  and  placed  herself  in 
the  tree.  The  cat  then  went ;  but  the  girl  sat  in  a  great 
fright,  as  to  how  the  matter  would  turn  out. 

When  the  king,  who  ruled  the  land,  was  informed  that  a 
foreign  princess  had  suffered  such  violence,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly troubled,  and  sent  his  servants  to  invite  her  to  the 
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palace.  The  young  girl  was  now  abundantly  supplied  wi*b 
costly  attire,  and  whatever  else  she  required,  and  aocoia- 
panied  the  royal  messengers.  On  aniving  at  tihie  paJboe,  i^ 
were  struck  with  her  beauty  and  oourteous  manners ;  but 
the  king's  son  paid  her  the  most  marked  homage,  and 
declared  that  he  c6uld  not  Uve  witdaout  her.  The  queen, 
however,  had  her  suspicions,  and  asked  the  beautifod 
princess  wh^e  her  residence  was.  The  girl  answered  as 
she  had  been  instructed  by  the  cat :  "  I  dwell  veiy  ht  froan 
here,  in  a  castle  called  Oattenburg." 

Still  the  old  queen  was  not  satbfied,  but  resolved  widi 
hersdf  tx)  ascertain  wheth^  the  strange  damsd  were  really 
a  king's  daugjit^  or  not  For  this  purpose  she  went  to  the 
guest-chamba*,  and  made  veady  a  bed  for  the  peasant  girl 
with  soft  silken  b(^t»s,  but  laid  secretly  a  bean  under  the 
sheet;  ''Because,"  thought  she,  ''if  she  is  a  praicess,  ^le 
ioannot  fail  to  notice  it"  The  younggid  was  then  conducted 
to  her  apartment  with  great  state.  cTut  €tie  cat  had  observed 
the  queen's  stratagem,  and  apposed  his  unstress  of  it  in 
the  morning,  the  old  queen  entered,  and  imjnired  how  li^r 
guest  had  passed  the  night  The  gid  ^answered  as  the  cat 
had  instructed  her :  ^'  Ah,  yes,  I  have  dept,  for  I  was  reacj 
weary  after  my  journey ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  a  terge 
mountain  under  me.  I  slej^  much  better  in  my  bed  mt 
C^itte9iburg."  The  queen  now  thought  that  the  damsel 
must  have  been  delicately  bred ;  yet  nesolv^  on  mairii^ 
one  more  tnaL 

On  the  following  evening  ^e  queen  went  again  to  the 
gaest-chamber,  and  having  prepared  the  peasant  girl's  bed 
as  before,  laid  some  peas  und^  itte  £rst  pilk^w ;  and  wh^i  it 
vpas  morning,  ent^^  wid  inquired  of  her  guest  how  she 
had  slept  But,  following  th^  cat's  inslructiotxs,  she  an- 
swered :  "  Ah,  yes,  I  have  slept,  iat  I  was  rery  tired ;  bat 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  large  stones  onder  aie.  I  slept  much 
l)etter  in  my  bed  at  OattenbtM."  The  oM  ^een  now 
thou^t  tint  she  had  wdl  e^kx)!  the  trial,  yet  oouM  iu>t 
•entirely  dismiss  her  su^ciohs,  and  tberefors  determined 
on  a  third  attempt,  £or  the  purpose  of  fincting  out  whethor 
the  strong  damsel  reaiiy  weaie  of  such  h^  l»rth  as  she 
pretended  to  be. 

When  the  third  evening  eame,  the  gotten  w^at  i^ainto 
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ibe  guest-diamber,  and,  having  prepai:6d  the  bed  as  before, 
laid  a  straw  under  liie  second  pillow ;  and  when  the  queen 
eame  In  the  morning  and  inquired  how  she  had  slept,  she 
again  answered  as  1&  cat  had  instructed :  *'  Ah,  yes,  I  have 
slept ;  fori  was  very  tired ;  but  it  seemedas  if  I  had  a  large 
tree  under  ma  I  was  much  betteor  served  at  Cattenburg.'* 
The  queera  now  found  that  there  was  no  sure  waj  of 
arriving  at  the  troth  in  this  manner,  and  therefore  resolved 
on  keeping  watdi  how  the  strange  damsel  conducted  herself 
in  other  relets. 

On  the  fiulowing  daj  the  queen  s^it  to  her  guest  a  costly 
dress,  embmidered  with  silk,  and  with  a  very,  veiy  long 
tx&in,  sudi  as  were  worn  by  women  of  high  rank.  The 
peasant  girl  thanked  her  for  the  present^  and  thou^t  no 
more  about  it;  but  the  cat,  that  was  dose  at  her  elbow, 
apprised  hb  mistress  that  the  old  queen  would  put  her  to 
another  trial  When  some  time  had  passed,  the  que^i  sent 
to  inquire  whether  the  princess  would  accompany  her  <m  a 
^walk.  The  peasant  giii  consented,  and  they  set  out  On 
entermg  a  garden,  die  court  ladies  were  very  fearful  lest 
U^  should  soil  their  dresses,  as  it  had  rained  during  the- 
ni^it  But  the  strange  damsel  continued  walking,  with- 
out heeding  whether  her  long  train  was  being  dragged 
through  the  mud  or  not  T^er^ipon  the  queen  said : 
**  My  dear  princess,  take  care  of  your  dress."  To  which  the 
peasant  giri  proudly  answered :  *'  Oh,  there  must  be  more 
dresses  to  be  had  here  besides  this.  I  had  much  better 
wbea  I  WES  in  my  castle  at  Oattenborg."  Now  the  old 
queen  could  not  think  otherwise  than  that  the  damsel  was 
accustomed  to  wear  silk-embroidered  garments,  and  thence 
eonduded  Ihst  she  must  be  a  king's  daughter ;  so  could  no 
longer  entertain  any  objection  to  her  son's  marriage,  to 
"viiiich  die  peasant  girl  also  gave  her  consent. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  the  prince  and  his  beloved  were 
sitting  conver^g  togetiaer,  that  the  damsel,  on  looking 
liiro^h  the  window,  saw  her  parents  come  running  out  of 
iiie  wood,  the  old  woman  €rst  widi  the  pot,  and  the  old  man 
dose  at  her  heels  with  the  ladle.  At  the  sight  the  giri  could 
iu)t  contain  herself^  but  burst  out  into  a  kud  laugh.  On 
Hie  prince  inquiring  why  she  huoghal  so  heartily,  she  said, 
as  the  cat  had  instructed  her:  **1  cannot  help  iau^aii^g 
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when  I  think  that  your  palace  stands  on  stone  pillars,  while 
mine  stands  on  golden  ones."  When  the  prince  heard  this 
he  was  greatly  siuT)rised,  and  said:  "Your  thoughts  are 
always  dwelling  on  the  heautiful  Cattenburg,  and  you  seem 
to  think  that  all  things  are  better  there  than  with  us.  We  will 
go  and  see  your  splendid  palace,  let  the  distance  be  ever  so 
great."  At  this  the  peasant's  daughter  was  so  alarmed  that 
she  would  willingly  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  knowing  well 
that  she  had  not  a  house,  much  less  a  palace.  But  there 
beiug  no  remedy,  she  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  saying 
thafe  she  would  consider  on  what  day  they  should  commence 
their  jomney. 

When  she  found  herself  alone,  she  gave  free  vent  to  her 
trouble,  and  wept  bitterly;  for  she  thought  of  all  the 
disgrace  that  would  fall  on  her  for  her  deceit  and  falsehood. 
While  she  thus  sat  and  wept,  in  walked  the  sagacious  cat, 
rubbed  himself  against  her  knee,  and  inquired  Sie  cause  of 
her  sorrow.  "  I  may  well  be  sorrowful,"  answered  the 
peasant's  daughter ;  "  for  the  king's  son  says  that  we  shall 
go  to  Cattenburg ;  so  now  I  am  like  to  pay  dearly  for  having 
followed  thy  counsel."  But  the  cat  bade  her  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  added,  that  he  would  so  manage  matters,  that 
everything  should  turn  out  better  than  she  could  imagine ; 
at  the  same  time  telling  her  that  the  sooner  they  set  out  the 
better.  Having  had  already  so. many  proofs  of  the  cat's 
wisdom,  she  followed  his  instructions,  though  this  time 
with  a  heavy  heart ;  for  she  could  not  fi'ee  herself  from  the 
apprehension  that  their  journey  would  have  an  unfortunate 
termination. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  king's  son  ordered 
chariots  and  drivers,  and  everytihdng  besides  which  he 
thought  necessary  for  their  long  journey  to  Cattenbin-g. 
The  train  then  set  out.  The  prince  and  his  betrothed  went 
^rst  in  a  gilded  chariot,  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of 
knights  and  squires ;  while  the  cat  ran  foremost  of  aU  to 
•show  them  the  way.  After  travelling  for  some  time,  the  cat 
perceived  some  goatherds  driving  to  the  field  a  large  flock 
of  most  beautifril  goats ;  so  going  up  to  the  men,  he  greeted 
them  courteously,  saying :  "  Good  day,  goatherds !  when 
the  king's  son  rides  by  and  inquires  to  .whom  those  fine 
goats  belong,  you  must  say  they  belong   to  the  yoimg 
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princess  at  Cattenburg,  who  rides  by  the  princess  side.  If 
you  do  so,  you  shall  be  well  rewarded ;  but  if  not,  I  will 
tear  you  in  pieces."  On  hearing  this  the  goatherds  were 
much  surprised,  but  promised  to  obey  the  cat's  bidding. 
He  then  pursued  his  way.  Shortly  after  came  the  king's 
son  riding  with  all  his  train.  On  seeing  such  beautiM 
goats  feeding  in  the  field,  he  stopped  his  chariot,  and  in- 
quired of  the  herdsmen  to  whom  they  belonged.  They 
answered,  as  the  cat  had  instructed  them :  "  They  belong  to 
the  yoimg  princess  at  Cattenburg,  who  rides  by  your  side.'* 
At  this  the  king's  son  wondered  greatly,  and  thought  that 
his  betrothed  must  be  a  powerful  piincess;  and  the 
peasant  girl  was  not  a  little  glad  at  heart,  and  thought  that 
she  was  not  the  losing  party,  when  she  divided  the  in- 
heritance with  her  brother. 

They  now  continued  their  journey,  the  cat  running  fore- 
most. After  travelling  for  some  time  they  came  to 'where  a 
number  of  persons  were  making  hay  in  a  pleasant  field. 
These  the  cat  saluted  very  courteously,  saying  as  before : 
"  Good  day,  good  people !  When  the  Idng's  son  comes  by 
and  inquires  to  whom  this  beautitul  meadow  belongs,  you 
must  answer  that  it  belongs  to  the  princess  at  Cattenburg, 
who  rides  by  the  prince's  side.  If  you  do  so,  you  shall  be 
well  rewarded ;  but  if  you  do  not  do  as  I  have  said,  I  will 
tear  you  to  atoms."  When  the  men  heard  this  they  were 
greatiiy  surprised,  and  promised  to  say  what  the  cat  desired. 
The  cat  then  ran  on  as  before.  Shortly  after  came  the 
king's  son  in  his  chariot  with  his  whole  retinue.  On  seeing 
the  fertile  fields  and  the  number  of  people,  he  caused  his 
chariot  to  stop,  and  inquired  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
land.  The  men,  following  the  cat's  instructions,  answered : 
"  The  fields  belong  to  the  young  princess  at  Cattenbmrg, 
who  rides  by  your  side."  The  king's  son  was  now  yet  more 
surprised,  and  thought  that  his  bride  must  be  immensely 
rich,,  seeing  that  she  owned  such  beautiful  hay-fields. 

Eesuming  their  journey,  and  preceded  by  the  cat,  tiiey 
approached  at  length  a  very  extensive  corn-field,  which 
swarmed  with  men  and  women,  all  busily  employed  in  reap- 
ing. Here  the  cat  again  ran  forth,  enjoining  and  threatening 
as  on  the  former  occasions ;  so  that  when  the  prince  came 
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by  and  inquired  to  whom  the  fields  belonged,  he  reeeiyed 
an  answer  similar  to  the  f(»regoing. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  .eTaung,  and  the  prince  stopped 
with  his  attendants  for  the  purpose  of  resting  during  the 
nig^t  But  the  cat  took  no  rest,  but  ran  hastily  forwards, 
imtil  he  saw  a  beautiful  castle  with  its  towers  and  battle- 
ments^ and  supported  by  golden  pillars.  This  splencUd 
palace  belonged  to  a  fierce  giant,  who  owned  the  entire 
neighbouring  countiy;  but  was  at  that  time  absent  firom 
home.  The  cat  therefore  passed  through  the  castle  gate, 
and  transformed  hiinsdf  into  a  large  loaf;  then  stationed 
himself  in  the  key-hole,  and  awaited  the  giant*s  return. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  dawn,  the  frightful 
giant,  who  was  so  huge  and  heavy  that  the  earth  shook  under 
him  as  he  walked,  came  jogging  out  of  the  forest.  When 
he  came' to  the  castle  gate,  he  could  not  open  it,  because  of 
the  great  loaf  that  stuck  in  the  key-hole.  Thereupon  he 
became  exceedingly  angry,  and  cried :  "  Unlock  I  unlock  1" 
To  which  the  cat  answered :  *'  Just  wait  a  little,  httle 
moment,  while  I  tell  my  story : 

"First  they  kneaded  *  me  as  if  they  would  knead  me  to  death." 

"  Unlock  i  unlock ! "  cried  the  giant  again ;  but  the  cat 
answered  as  before :  "Just  wait  a  little,  little  moment, 
while  I  tell  my  story : 

"  First  ihej  kneaded  me  as  if  they  would  knead  me  to  death; 
Then  they  flonred  me  as  if  they  would  floor  me  to  death." 

"  Unlock  I  unlock  V*  vociferated  the  giant  in  a  towering 
passion;  but  the  cat  repeated:  "Just  wait  a  little,  httle 
moment,  while  I  tell  my  story : 

"  First  they  kneaded  me  as  if  they  wonld  knead  me  to  death  ; 
Then  th^-  floored  me  as  if  they  would  flour  me  to  death ; 
Then  they  pricked  me  as  if  they  woiUd  prick  me  to  deatL" 

The  giant  was  now  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  roared 
out  so  that  the  whole  castle  shook :  **  Unlock !  unlock !  *' 

*  The  original  has  haiade  (baked),  but  as  this  is  inconsistent  both 
■with  the  fourth  line,  and  with  the  process  of  bread-making,  I  have 
reatured  to  regud  it  aa  an  error  for  kn&dade  (kneaded). 
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hat  ^e  eat  ^tas  not  to  be  moved,  and  answered  as  before : 
•*  Jnst  wait  a  little  moment,  while  I  tell  my  story : 

^'^  FiiBt  they  kneaded  me  as  if  thej  would  luiead  me  to  death 
Then  they  floured  me  as  if  they  would  flour  me  to  death ; 
Then  they  pricked  me  as  if  they  would  priok  me  to  death ; 
Then  they  baked  me  as  if  they  would  bake  me  to  death." 

The  giant  now  felt  imeasy,  and  cried  out  quite  gently : 
**  Unlock !  unlock  1  **  but  all  in  vain ;  the  loaf  remained 
quiet  in  the  key-hole  as  before.  At  the  same  moment  the 
cat  cried  out :  ^  Only  see  what  a  beautifbl  girl  is  riding  up 
.  in  the  sky  t'*  As  the  Troll  looked  up>  the  sun  had  just 
risen  above  the  forest,  at  the  sight  of  which  hd  fell  back 
and  s]^  inta  shivers.    Sudi  was  his  end  K 

The  loaf  tiken  transftmned  itself  again  mto  a  ea4,  and 
hastened  to  set  everything  in  order  for  his  guests.  After 
^orne  time,  the  king^s  son  and  his  fair  young  bride  arrived 
with  all  their  train.  The  cat  went  out  to  receive  them»  and 
bid  them  welcome  to  Gattociburg.  They  were  now  enter- 
tained most  sumptuously,  and  ti^ere  was  wanting  neither 
meat  nor  drink,  nor  any  costly  luxury.  The  noble  castle 
was  full  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  kinds  of  precious  things* 
such  as  Ihe  like  was  never  seen  before  or  siaee* 

Shcoily  after  iSbe  marriage  was  solemniaed  between  the 
prince  and  the  &ir  voung  maiden ;  and  all  who  saw  her 
wealth,  thought  she  had  good  reason  for  saying :  "  I  had  it 
otherwise  in  my  castle  at  Catt^burg.'*  The  kmg's  son  and 
^6  peasant's  daughter  lived  happily  together  for  verv  many 
years ;  but  I  have  never  heaitl  how  it  faxed  with  the  eat ; 
though  we  may  almost  guess  that  he  w^ted  for  nothing. 


X.  A  version  fh>m  Upland  says,  that  when  the  siant  returned  home 
at  night,  and  found  the  caatle  gate  barred,  he  criea  out :  "  There 's  riot 
and  revelry  in  my  castle;  let  me  in!**  The  cat  answered:  ''Thou 
must  not  come  in  before  I  have  told  thee  how  much  evil  I.  hare 
suffered : 

^  First  tboy  sowed  me 
Afterwards  ground  ma." 

*  This  remnant  of  the  old  Eddaic  £uth  seems  to  Touch  for  the  an* 
ISiputy  of  the  story.  See  Thorpe,  ''Northern  Mythology  and  Tia* 
dilioiiB,*  vol  1  p.  S>  and  voL  ii  p.  d 
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The  giant  again  cried  out :  "  There 's  riot  and  revelry  in  my  castle ; 
let  me  in !*'  But  the  cat  answered  as  before :  "Thou  must  not  come 
in  before  thou  knowest  what  evil  I  haye  suffered : 

"  First  they  sowed  me. 
Then  I  grew  up. 
Then  they  mowed  me. 
Then  they  ground  me, 
Afterwards  thrashed  me, 
Then  they  baked  bread  of  me, 
And  then  they  ate  me  up/' 

When  the  giant  was  just  in  the  act  of  peeping,  to  see  whether  the 
loaf  were  really  eaten  up,  the  cat  rushed  forward  on  the  battlements  of 
the  castle  wall,  and  roared  so  awfully  that  the  giant  from  terror  fell 
backwards  and  burst. 

2.  Another  variation  from  Upland  makes  the  country  girl  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  dog.  When  she  comes  to  the  palace,  the  queen, 
desirous  of  putting  her  to  the  proof,  the  first  night  lays  an  apple,  the 
second  night  a  nut,  and  the  third  a  pea,  under  the  silken  bolster. 
But  the  girl  undergoes  the  three  proofe,  and  finally  marries  the 
king's  son. 

8.  A  version  fi'om  Westergdtland  differs  in  its  conclusion  from  the 
foregoing.    It  runs  thus : 

There  was  once  a  pair  of  poor  cottagers,  who  owned  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  cow  and  a  dog.  They  therefore  lived  in  great  poverty, 
and,  as  is  but  too  often  the  case,  when  need  crept  in,  love  walked  out. 

One  day  a  great  dispute  arose  between  the  husband  and  wife ;  for 
the  crone  had  boiled  gruel,  and  the  old  man  would  have  milk  porridge. 
After  they  had  quarrelled  for  about  an  hour  and  could  not  settle  their 
difference,  the  old  woman  snatched  up  the  porridge-pot  and  ran  into 
the  forest.  The  old  man  was  not  slow,  but  ran  after  her  as  fiet  as  he 
was  able.  Both  man  and  wife  now  ran  with  all  their  might  over  hill 
and  dale,  and  never  came  back ;  so  that  their  children  were  finally 
obliged  to  think  for  themselves,  to  give  up  their  home,  and  seek  their 
fortune  where  they  best  could. 

When  they  came  to  divide  the  property  between  them  the  boy  took 
the  cow,  for  he  was  the  elder,  and  the  girl  must  be  content  with  the 
dog.  The  brother  and  sister  thenpart^  The  dog's  name  was  PrtMe, 
and  he  was  very  sagacious,  having  more  understanding  than  all  other 
dogs.  He  was,  moreover,  fidthM  to  his  mistress,  and  attached  himself 
to  her  both  in  good  and  bad  fortune ;  so  that  she  could  not  but  feel 
convinced  she  had  not  got  the  worse  lot  of  the  two. 

After  some  time  the  cottager's  daughter  and  her  dog  came  to  a  large 
forest,  not  fiur  from  which  there  was  a  king^s  palace,  &c. 

The  story  now  goes  on  for  a  while  as  the  one  in  the  text,  excepting 
that  there  is  no  young  prince  in  the  way,  the  young  maiden  being 
accompanied  by  the  king  on  her  way  to  tiie  palace  on  golden  pillars, 
then  continues  as  follows : 

When  the  morning  drew  nigh,  and  all  were  buried  in  sleep,  the 
.giant  came  out  of  the  forest  and  knocked  at  ^e  castle  gate.    But  the 
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dog  had  transformed  himself  into  a  loaf,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
key-hole,  so  that  nothing  could  slip  through.  The  giant  then  cried : 
"Open,  and  let  me  in!"  "No,"  answered  the  dog,  "thou  shaltnot 
come  in  before  thou  hast  heard  how  I  came  to  be  a  loaf : 

"  First  they  cast  me  in  a  grave. 
Then  I  grew  up  as  a  straw." 

"  Open,  and  let  me  in !"  vociferated  the  giant  a  second  time;  but  the 
dog  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  disconcerted,  and  repeated  his  words : 
"  Thou  must  hear  how  1  became  a  loaf : 

"  First  they  cast  me  in  a  grave. 
Then  I  grew  up  as  a  straw, 
Then  I  became  an  ear. 
Then  they  mowed  me." 

The  giant  now  waxed  monstrously  wroth,  and  screamed:  ''Open^ 
and  let  me  in !"  but  Ihe  dog  continued : 

"  First  they  cast  me  in  a  grave. 
Then  I  grew  up  as  a  straw. 
Then  I  became  an  ear. 
Then  they  mowed  me, 
<  Then  they  thrashed  me. 

Then  they  ground  me. 
Then  they  kneaded  me. 
Then  they  pricked  me. 
Then  they  baked  me  in  the  oven." 

At  that  instant  the  sun  rose  and  shone  on  the  castle.  The  dog  then 
said :  "  Turn  about,  and  thou  ^lalt  see  such  a  beautiful  damsel,  who 
will  crown  thee  with  a  golden  crown."  When  the  giant  turned  and 
saw  the  sun,  he  fell  to  the  eiurth  and  burst,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of 
him. 

When  the  giant  was  dead  the  dog  went  to  his  mistress,  and,  draw- 
ing her  into  *a  little  apartment,  in  which  a  flask  and  a  sword  were 
hanging  on  the  wall,  said :  "  I  now  ask  of  thee  one  thing,  for  all  the 
fiuthful  services  I  have  rendered  thee.  Thou  shalt  take  this  sword, 
and  cut  off  my  head.  Thou  shalt  then  wash  the  wound  with  the  water 
out  of  this  flask :  thou  wilt  then  know  something  thou  didst  not  know 
before."  As  the  dog  was  very  dear  to  the  cottager's  daughter,  she  was> 
loth  to  comply  with  his  request,  but  excused  herself  as  long  as  she 
could.  But  Prisse  was  importunate,  and  she  could  no  longer  refuse, 
80  cut  off  his  head,  and  washed  the  wound  with  the  water  from  the 
flask.  In  one  instant  the  dog  changed  his  form,  and  there  stood  be- 
fore her  a  comely  young  prince,  fiur  comelier  thim  most  kings'  sons. 
The  noble  youth  then  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  betrothed  her  with 
red  gold  rings,  that  she  might  be  his  queen. 

When  the  first  transports  were  over,  the  prince  recounted  for  what 
cause  he  had  been  enchanted  and  made  to  run  as  a  dog.    He  said : 
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^  M7l»t&er  was  ft  M^i^ldiig;  who  Tilled  orermaajkiidi.  HewuL 
kmng  ft  palftM  buiU^  and  cftuaed  ft  coniArstoiiA  to  be  brooghi  frent 
thft  BMMmtftim  in  Mhiik  the  gbnt  dwelt  At  tMa  the  giftat  waa  en- 
raged, slew  my  liihtf  >  and  Ruined  me  into  ft  dog;  wbidb  tnuuifoimatiQn^ 
was  to  continue  until  ft  pure  yiigin  should  shed  my  blood."  At  this 
recital  the  young  maiden  was  OYt^^^ed,  for  she  Iot^  the  prince  with 
all  her  heart. 

Freparations-were  now  made  for  the  wedding,  &;c. 
*  4.  £i  ft  variation  from  S.  Sm&fatnd,  it  Is  rekited  that  Ihore  was  a 
peasant  &mily  so  poor  that  they  were  oHiged  to  leave  their  home  and 
seek  their  fortune  each  in  a  dmerent  direction.  Wh^i  they  came  to 
divide  the  property,  there  was  found  nothing  to  divide,  save  a  pot,  a 
pot-ladle,  a  cow,  and  a  cat  The  old  man  and  the  old  woman  qu^urelled 
who  should  have  the  pot,  and  the  old  womanv  snatching  it  up,  ran  off 
with  it  into  the  forest ;  but  the  old  man  seized  the  ladle  and  ran  after 
her.    Neither  of  them  ever  came  home  again. 

,  1b  like  muuua  the  boy  and  girl  also  quarrelled ;  for  both  would  have 
the  cow.  But  the  cat,  approaching  the  g^  said :  ''Take  me,  take, 
me ;  I  will  help  thee."  So  the  maiden  took  the  cat,  and  ^ey  both 
proceeded  to  the  king^s  pftkftce^  wlieie  the  fpjk  begged  for  employment 
The  queen  asked  her  whftt  she  coald  dow  The  ^zl  answered,  as  she 
had  been  instructed  by  the  <»b:  ''I  ean sew  silkT  So  she  was  set  to 
sew  a  coverlet  "  Now,"  said  the  o«l»  ''take  ft  hftir  from  my  tail,  and 
use  it  for  a  needle."  The  giri.  did  w^  aoKl  wnred  a  coverlet  such  as  no 
one  had  ever  seen  the  like. 

One  day  the  girl  saw  her  paxentt  eome  nuuung  out  of  the  forest, 
the  old  woman  first,  and  the  old  man  ftfter,  at  uriuch  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing.  The  king  asked  hw  why  she  laughed  so ;  and 
the  girl,  as  the  cat  had  instructed  her,  answered :  ''  I  was  just  thinking 
how  yourpahice  standb  on  wooden  pilhyrs,  while  mine  stands  on  golde|i 
ones."  The  king  thereupon  reserved  to  see  the  palaoe  ttiat  he  had 
heard  spoken  of,  and  they  set  out  on  the  jouxney. 

When  they  arrired  tiMie  was  no  <me  at  heilM  except  the  giants 
wife.  The  cat  went  in»  greeted  the  giantess,  and  told  her  she  mnst 
prepare  a  great  ftast ;  for  the  giant  had  iavited  many  guests.  The 
crone  did  as  the  cat  had  said,  and  they  benn  thur  mrepaiationab 
They  had  now  to  cut  up  an  ox,  and  the  cat  held  it  Wile  the  crono 
cut ;  but  as  ^e  <fid  &e  work  awkwardly,  the  eat  said :  "  Mother,  lei 
me  cut^  and  do  yon  hold."  The  giantess  assmted ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  cat  got  hold  of  the  axe  than  he  dove  the  giantess's  skull,  and  di» 
fell  down  dead.  He  tlien  closed  the  gate,  and  entioed  the  giant  to 
look  up  at  the  sun;  and  so  he  came  by  his  death. 

Ifhen  the  giant  and  giantess  were  wus  disposed  o^  tiie  cat  recovered' 
his  right  form,  and  beenne  a  handsome  prince,  idio  rokd  in  the  bean^ 
tiM  castle.  He  then  caused  a  somptuous  haonqiiei  to  be  prepared  tta 
the  king  and  his  young  consort,  and  entertained  ^em  noMy  for  many 
days. 

6.  In  a  variation  of  the  story  from  S.  W.  inland,  it  is  related,  that 
ftfter  the  giant  burs^  the  cat  condncted  his  mktress  to  a  i^ace  where 
there  lay  a  huge  heap  of  human  bones.    He  then  gave  the  girl  ft 
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sitbe  tkai  had  beea  dipped  in  mUk  and  nibbed  oyer  with  whortle« 
berries  and  dough,  At  the  same  time  desiring  her  to  cut  olBT  his  head. 
The  ^1  did  so,  and  instantly  the  cat  became  a  handsome  prince,  wiUi 
a  golden  crown  on  his  head.  The  bones  also  recdred  life,  and  became 
a  numerous  body  of  coBrtiera,  knights,  and  pages,  ^m  was  the  sor- 
ceiy  dissc^yed,  and  the  young  prince  solemnised  his  marriage  with 
the  £ur  maiden. 


THE  HKRD-BOY. 

From  Upland. 

Theee  was  once  a  ppar-  herd-boy,  who  had  neither  kith 
nor  kin  except  his  stepmother,  who  was  a  wieked  woman, 
and  hardly  sdlowed  him  food  or  clothing.  Thus  the  poor 
boy  suffered  great  priyation ;  during  all  the  Uvek>ng  day  he 
had  to  tend  cattle,  and  scarcely  ever  got  more  than  a  morsel 
of  bread  motning  and  evening. 

One  day  his  stepmother  had  gone  out  without  leaving 
him  any  food;  he  had,  therefore,  to  dnve  his  cattle  to  the 
field  fasting,  and  being  very  hungry,  he  wept  bitterly.  But 
at  the  approach  of  noon  he  dried  his  tears,  and  went  up  on 
a  green  hill,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  resting,  while 
the  Sim  was  hot  in  the  simmier.  On  this  hill  it  was  always 
cool  and  dewy  under  the  shady  trees;  but  now  he  re- 
maiked  that  thiere  was  no  dew,  that  the  ground  was  dry^ajcA 
the  grass  trampled  down.  This  seemed  to  him  very 
singi^,  and  he  wondered  who  could  have  trodden  down 
the  gre^i  grass.  While  thus  sitting  and  thinking,  he  per* 
ceived  something  that  lay  gUttering  m  the  sunshine. 
Springing  up  to  see  what  it  mi^t  be,  he  found  it  was  a  pair 
of  veiy,  v^  small  dK>es  of  the  whitest  and  clearest  ^^s. 
The  boy  now  felt  quite  happy  again,  forgot  his  hunger,  and 
amused  himself  the  whole  day  with  the  little  glass  shoes. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  sunk  b^iind  the  forest 
the  herd-boy  callbed  bis  cattle  and  drove  them  to  the  village. 
Whai  he  had  goae  some  way,  he  was  met  by  a  very  little 
boy,  who  in  a  Mendly  tone  greeted  him  with  "  Good  even- 
ing !"  "  Good  evening  again,**  answered  the  herd-boy. 
'*  Hast  thou  found  my  shoes,  which  I  lost  this  morning  in 
Ihe  green  grass?"  asked  the  little  boy.  The  herd-boy 
answered:  "Yes,  I  have  found  them;  but,  my  good  httLe 
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fellow,  let  me  keep  them.  I  intended  to  give  them  to  my 
stepmother,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  should  have  got  a  little 
meat,  when  I  came  home."  But  the  boy  prayed  so  earn- 
estly, "  Give  me  back  my  shoes ;  another  time  I  will  be  as 
kind  to  thee,"  that  the  herd-boy  returned  him  the  shoes. 
The  little  one  then,  greatly  delighted,  gave  him  a  friendly 
nod,  and  went  springing  away. 

The  herd-boy  now  collected  his  cattle  together,  and  con- 
tinued his  way  homewards.  "When  he  reached  his  dwelling 
it  was  already  dark,  and  his  stepmother  chided  him  for 
returning  so  late.  "  There  's  still  some  porridge  in  the 
pot,"  said  she;  "eat  now,  and  pack  thyself  off  to  bed,  so 
that  thou  canst  get  up  in  the  morning  betimes,  like  otlier 
folks."  The  poor  herd-boy  durst  not  return  any  answer  to 
these  hard  words,  but  ate,  and  then  slunk  to  bed  in  the 
hayloft,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  sleep.  The  whole 
night  he  dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  little  boy  and  his 
litUe  glass  shoes. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sim  shone  from  the 
east,  the  boy  was  waked  by  his  stepmother's  voice :  "  Up 
with  thee,  thou  sluggard !  It  is  broad  day,  and  the  animals 
are  not  to  stand  hungry  for  thy  sloth."  He  instantly  rose, 
got  a  bit  of  bread,  and  drove  the  cattle  to  the  pasture. 

When  he  came  to  the  green  hill,  which  was  wont  to  be 
so  cool  and  shady,  he  again  wondered  to  see  that  the  dew 
was  all  swept  from  the  grass',  and  the  ground  dry,  even  more 
so  than  on  the  preceding  day.  While  he  thus  sat  thinking, 
he  observed  something  lying  in  the  grass  and  glittering  in 
the  bright  simshine.  Springing  towards  it,  he  found  it  was 
a  very,  very  little  red  cap  set  round  with  small  golden  bells. 
At  this  he  was  greatly  delighted,  forgot  his  hunger,  and 
amused  himself  all  day  with  the  little  elegant  cap. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  forest, 
the  herd-boy  gathered  his  cattle  together,  and  drove  them 
towards  the  viflage.  When  on  his  way,  he  was  met  by  a  very 
little  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  fair  damsel.  She  greeted 
him  in  a  friendly  tone  with  "  Good  evening !"  "  Good  even- 
ing again,"  answered  the  lad.  The  damsel  then  said :  "  Hast 
thou  found  my  cap,  which  I  lost  this  morning  in  the  green 
grass  ?"  The  boy  answered :  "  Yes,  I  have  found  it ;  but 
let  me  keep  it,  my  pretty  maid.    I  thought  of  giving  it  to 
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my  wicked  stepmother,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  get  a 
little  meat  when  I  go  home."  But  the  little  damsel  en- 
treated so  m'gently,  "  Give  me  back  my  cap  ;  another  time 
I  will  be  as  good  to  thee,"  that  the  lad  gave  her  the  little 
cap,  when  she  appeared  highly  delighted,  gave  him  a  friendly 
nod,  and  spremg  off. 

On  his  return  home,  he  was  received  as  usual  by  his 
cruel  stepmother,  and  dreamed  the  whole  night  of  the  little 
damsel  and  her  little  red  cap. 

In  the  morning  he  was  turned  out  fasting,  and  on  coming 
to  the  hill,  found  it  was  drier  than  on  either  of  the  preceding 
days,  and  that  the  grass  was  trodden  down  in  large  rings. 
It  then  entered  his  mind  all  that  he  had  heard  of  &e  little 
elves,  how  in  the  summer  nights  they  were  wont  to  dsince  in 
the  dewy  grass,  and  he  found  that  these  must  be  elfin-rings, 
or  elfin-dances*.  While  sitting  absorbed  in  thought,  he 
chanced  to  strike  his  foot  against  a  little  bell  that  lay  in  the 
grass,  and  which  gave  forth  so  sweet  a  sound,  that  all  the 
cattle  came  running  together,  and  stood  still  to  listen.  Now 
the  boy  was  d^lidated,  and  could  do  nothing  but  play  with 
the  littie  bell,  tillhe  forgot  his  troubles  and  fiie  cattle  forgot 
to  graze.  And  so  the  day  passed  jnuch  more  quickly  than 
CEUi  be  imagined. 

When  it  drew  towards  evening,  and  the  sun  was  level 
vnth  the  tree-tops,  the  boy  called  his  cattle  and  prepared  to 
return  home.  But  let  him  entice  and  call  them  as  he  might, 
they  were  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  pastiu'e,  for  it  was  a 
dehghtftd  grassy  spot.  Then  thought  the  boy  to  himself, 
**  Perhaps  fiiey  wiU  pay  more  heed  to  the  little  bell."  So 
drawing  forth  the  bell,  he  tingled  it  as  he  went  along  the 
way.  In  one  moment  the  bell-cow  came  running  after  him, 
and  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd.  At  this  the  boy 
was  overjoyed,  for  he  was  well  aware  what  an  advantage  the 
little  bell  would  be  to  him.  As  he  was  going  on,  a  very 
little  old  man  met  him,  and  kindly  bade  him  a  good  evening. 
*'  Good  evening  again,"  said  the  boy.  The  old  man  asked : 
**  Hast  thou  foimd  my  little  bell,  which  I  lost  this  morning 
in  the  green  grass  ?"  The  herd-boy  answered :  "  Yes,  I  have 
found  it."    The  old  man  said:  "Then  give  it  me  back." 

♦  See  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology  and  Traditiona,  vol.  I  p.  26. 
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"  No,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I  am  not  so  doltish  as  you  may 
think.     The  day  before  yesterday  I  found  two  small  glass 
shoes,  which  a  little  boy  wheedled  from  me.     Yesterday  I 
found  a  ci^,  which  I  gave  to  a  little  damsel ;  and  now  you 
come  to  talDe  from  me  the  little  bell,  which  is  so  good  for 
calling  the  cattle.     Other  finders  get  a  reward  for  their 
pains,  bctt  I  get  nothing."    The  little  nian  than  used  many 
fair  words,  with  the  view  of  recovaringhis  bdl,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  At  last  he  said:  '*  Give  me  bade  the  little  bell,  and 
Z  will  give  thee  a&o&er,  with  which  thou  mayest  call  thy 
cattle ;  thou  shalt,  moreov^,  obtain  three  wishes."    These 
seemed  to  thd  boy  no  un&ivoucable  terms,  and  he  at  once 
ageed  to  them,  adding,  ''As  I  may  wish  whatever  I  will, 
I  wiU  wish  to  be  a  king,  and  I  wiU  wish  to  have  a  great 
palace,  and  also  a  ^eiy  beautiful  queen."     "  Thou  hast 
^shed  no  trifling  wishes,"  said  ibiQ  old  man,  "but  bear 
well  in  mind  what  I  now  t^  thee.    To-night»  when  all  are 
sleeping,  thou  ^lalt  go  henoe,  till  thou  oomest  to  a  royal 
palace,  which  lies  due  north.    Take  this  pipe  of  bone.    If 
thou  fiallest  into  trouble.  Mow  it;  if  thou  afterwards  &llest 
into  great  trouble,  blow  it  again;  but  if,  on  a  third  occasion, 
thou  finder  thysdf  in  still  greater  p^l,  break  the  pipe  in 
two,  and  I  will  help  thee,  as  I  have  promised,"    The  boy 
gave  ^t^  old  mua  m«iy  thanks  for  his  gifts^  and  the  elf- 
king — for  it  was  be — ^went  his  way.    But  the  boy  bent  his 
steps  homewards,  r^oicing  as  he  went  akmg,  that  he  should 
80  soon  escape  frK»n  tending  cattle  £»r  his  wicked  st^mother. 

When  he  reached  Ute  village  it  was  already  dark,  and  his 
stepmother  had  been  Jong  awaiting  his  coming.  She  was 
in  a  great  ra^,  so  that  &e  poor  lad  got  blows  instead  of 
food.  "  This  will  not  last  long,"  thought  the  boy,  com> 
forting  himself  with  ^e  reflection,  as  he  w^it  up  to  his 
haylo^  whei:e  he  laid  himself  down  and  slumbered  for  a 
si^rt  time.  About  midnight,  loxig  befoie  the  cock  crew,  he 
arose,  dipped  out  of  the  house,  md  began  his  journey  in  a 
northward  directi<m,  as  the  old  man  had  enjoined.  He 
travelled  incessantly,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  twice  did  the 
Bun  rise  and  twice  set,  Yihile  he  was  still  on  his  way. 

Towards  evening  on  the  third  day  he  came  to  a  royal 
palace,  which  was  so  spacious  that  he  thought  he  should 
never  again  see  the  like.    He  went  to  the  kitch^i  and 
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askad  for  employment  '*  What  dost  thou  1cdow»  and  what 
canst  thou  do  ?"  inquired  the  master-oook.  **  I  can  tend 
cattle  in  the  pasture,"  answered  the  boy.  Hie  master-oook 
said :  *'  The  king  is  in  great  want  of  a  heid-boy ;  but  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  with  thee  as  with  the  others,  that  eveiy  day 
thou  losest  one  (^  ^  herd."  The  boy  answered :  ''  Hitherto 
1  have  never  lost  any  beast  that  I  drove  to  the  field."  He 
was  th^i  taken  into  the  king's  service,  and  tended  the  king's 
cattle ;  but  the  w6t£  never  got  a  beast  from  him :  so  he  was 
well  esteemed  by  all  the  king's  servants. 

One  evening,  as  the  herd-boy  was  driving  his  cattle  home, 
he  observed  a  beautlM  young  damsel  staiKUng  at  a  window 
find  listietiiBg  to  Ins  sxmg.  Thon^  he  seexned  hardly  to 
nodce  her,  he,  nevertheless,  felt  a  glow  suf&ised  over  him. 
Some  time  passed  in  this  manner,  the  heid4>oy  being 
deHghted  every  time  he  saw  the  young  maiden;  though  he 
v^ras  still  ignoimt  that  she  was  the  iui]^s  daughter.  Ithap- 
pcned  one  day  that  the  yoimg  girl  came  to  him  as  he  was 
driving  the  herd  to  their  pasture.  She  had  with  her  a  Utde 
snow-white  lamb,  and  begged  Mm  in  a  friendly  tone  to  take 
charge  of  her  lamb,  and  protect  it  from  the  wolves  in  the 
forest  At  this  the  Ji^:d-boy  was  so  confused  that  he  could 
neither  answer  nor  speidc.  But  he  took  the  lamb  with  him, 
and  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  guaiding  it,  and  the 
animal  attached  itself  to  him,  as  a  dog  to  its  master.  Erom 
that  day  the  herd-boy  frequently  enjoyed  the  aght  of  the  Mr 
princess.  In  the  morning,  wh^i  he  droi^  his  cattle  to  the 
pasture,  ^e  would  stand  at  the  window  listemng  to  his 
song;  but  in  the  evenmg,  when  he  initialled  £tom  ^  forest, 
she  would  descend  to  caress  her  httie  iamb,  and  say  a  few 
friendly  words  to  ihe  herd4)oy. 

Time  roUed  on.  The  herd-boy  had  grown  ^  into  a 
comely,  vigorous  young  man ;  and  the  piincess  had  spraw 
Tip  and  was  become  the  frdrest  maiden  th»t  could  be  fomd 
frff  or  near.  Nevertheless,  she  came  every  evening,  accord- 
ing to  her  eady  custom,  to  caress  her  lamb.  But  one  day 
the  princess  was  missong  aaod  could  nowhere  be  found. 
This  event  caused  a  great  sorrow  and  commotion  in  the 
royal  court,  for  the  princess  was  bdoved  by  every  one ;  but 
the  king  and  queen,  as  was  natmnd,  grieved  the  most 
intensely  of  all.    The  king  sent  forth  a  proclamation  over 
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the  wholfe  land,  that  whosoever  should  recover  his  daughter 
should  be  rewarded  with  her  hand  and  half  the  kingdom. 
This  brought  a  number  of  princes,  and  knights,  and  war- 
riors from  the  east  and  the  west.  Cased  in  steel  they  rode 
forth  with  arms  and  attendants,  to  seek  the  lost  princess ; 
but  few  were  they  that  returned  from  their  wanderings,  and 
those  that  did  return  brought  no  tidings  of  her  they  went 
in  quest  of.  The  king  and  queen  were  now  inconsolable, 
and  thought  that  they  had  sustamed  an  irreparable  loss. 
The  herd-boy,  as  before,  drove  his  cattle  to  the  pasture, 
but  it  was  in  sadness,  for  the  king's  fair  daughter  engrossed 
his  thoughts  every  day  and  every  hour. 

One  night  in  a  dream  the  little  elfin  king  seemed  to 
stand  before  him  and  to  say :  "  To  the  north!  to  the  north! 
there  thou  wilt  find  thy  queen."  At  this  the  young  man 
was  so  overjoyed  that  he  sprang  up,  and  as  he  woke,  there 
45tood  the  little  man,  who  nodded  to  him,  and  repeated  ; 
**  To  the  north !  to  the  north ! "  He  then  vanished,  leaving 
the  youth  in  doubt  whether  or  not  it  were  an  illusion.  As 
soon  as  it  was  day  he  went  to  the  hall  of  the  palace,  and 
requested  an  audience  of  the  king.  At  this  all  the  royal 
seiTants  wondered,  and  the  .master-cook  said :  "  Thou  hast 
served  for  so  many  years  that  thou  mayest,  no  doubt,  get 
thy  wages  increased  without  speaking  to  the  king  himself." 
But  the  yoimg  man  persisted  in  his  request,  and  let  it  be 
understood  that  he  had  something  very  different  in  his 
mind.  On  entering  the  royal  apartment,  the  king  demanded 
Jiis  errand,  when  flie  young  man  said :  **  I  have  served  you 
faithfully  for  many  years,  and  now  desire  permission  to  go 
and  seek  for  the  princess."  Hereupon  the  king  grew  angiy 
and  said :  "  How  canst  thou,  a  herd-boy,  think  of  doing 
that  which  no  warrior  nor  prince  has  been  able  to  accom- 
phsh?"  But  the  youth  answered  boldly,  that  he  would 
either  discover  the  princess  or,  for  her  sake,  lay  down  his 
life.  The  king  then  let  his  anger  pass,  and  called  to  mind 
the  old  proverb :  A  heart  worthy  of  scarlet  often  lies  under  a 
coarse  woollen  cloak.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that  the 
herd-boy  should  be  equipped  with  a  charger  and  all  things 
requisite.  But  the  youth  said:  "I  reck  not  of  riding; 
give  me  but  your  word  and  permission,  together  with  means 
sufficient."     The  king  then  wished  him  success  in  his 
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enterprise ;  but  all  the  boys  and  other  servants  m  the  court 
laughed  at  the  herd-boy's  rash  undertaking. 

The  young  man  journeyed  towards  the  north,  as  he  had 
been  instructed  by  the  elf-king,  and  proceeded  on  and  on 
until  he  could  not  be  far  distant  from  the  world's  end. 
When  he  had  thus  travelled  over  mountains  and  desolate 
ways,  he  came  at  length  to  a  great  lake,  in  the  midst  of 
which  there  was  a  fair  island,  smd  on  the  island  a  royal 
palace,  much  more  spacious  than  the  one  fix)m  whence  he 
came.  He  went  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  surveyed 
the  palace  on  every  side.  While  thus  viewing  it,  he  per- 
ceived a  damsel  with  golden  locks  standing  at  one  of  the 
windows,  and  making  signs  with  a  silken  band,  such  as  the 
princess's  lamb  was  accustomed  to  wear.  At  this  sight  the 
young  man's  heart  leaped  in  his  breast ;  for  it  rushed  into 
his  mind  that  the  damsel  could  be  no  other  than  the 
princess  herself  He  now  began  to  consider  how  he  should 
cross  over  the  water  to  the  great  palace;  but  could  hit 
upon  no  plan.  At  last  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  make  a  trial  whether  the  little  elves  would  aflford 
him  some  assistance ;  and  he  took  forth  his  pipe,  and  blew 
a  long-continued  strain.  He  had  scarcely  ceased,  when  he  / 
heard  a  voice  behind  him,  saying  "  Good  evening."  "  Good 
evening  again,"  answered  the  youth,  turning  about;  when 
just  before  him  there  stood  the  little  boy  whose  glass  shoes 
he  had  found  in  the  grass.  "What  dost  thou  wish  of 
me  ? "  asked  the  elfin  boy.  The  other  answered :  "  I  wish 
thee  to  convey  me  across  the  water  to  the  royal  palace." 
The  boy  replied :  *.*  Place  thyself  on  my  back."  The  youth 
did  so ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  boy  changed  his  form 
and  became  an  immensely  huge  hawk,  that  darted  through 
the  air,  and  stopped  not  until  it  reached  the  island,  as  the 
yoimg  man  had  requested. 

He  now  went  up  to  the  hall  of  the  palace  and  asked  for 
employment.  "  What  dost  thou  imderstand  and  what 
canst  thou  do?"  inquired  the  master-cook.  "  1  can  take 
charge  of  cattle,"  answered  the  youth.  The  master-cook 
then  said:  "  The  giant  is  just  now  in  great  want  of  a 
herdsman ;  but  it  will,  I  dare  say,  be  with  thee  as  with  the 
others ;  for  if  a  beast  by  chance  is  lost,  thy  life  is  forfeited.'* 
The  youth  answered :  "  This  seems  to  me  a  hard  condition; 
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but  I  will,  nevertheless^  agree  to  it"  The  master-cook 
then  accepted  his  service,  and  he  was  to  commence  <hi  the 
following  day. 

The  youDg  man  now  droYe  the  gianfs  cattle,  and  snng 
his  song,  and  rang  Jbis  little  bell,  as  he  had  formerly  done ; 
and  the  princess  sat  at  her  window,  and  listened^  and  made 
signs  to  him  tibat  he  should  not  appear  to  notice  her.  In 
the  evening  he  drove  the  herd  firom  the  forest^  and  was  met 
by  the  giant,  who  said  to  him :  '^  Thy  life  is  in  ^^  place  of 
any  one  that  may  be  missing."  But  not  a  beast  was  want- 
ing, let  the  giant  count  them  as  he  would.  Now  the  Tusse  >» 
was  quite  Mendly,  and  said :  ^  Thou  shalt  be  my  herds- 
man all  thy  days."  He  then  went  down  to  the  lake,  loosed 
his  enchanted  ship,  apad  rowed  thrice  round  the  island,  as 
he  was  Yromt  to  do. 

During  the  giant's  absence  the  foinoess  stationed  herself 
at  the  window  and  sang : — 

**  To-night,  to-n^t,  them  herdsman  boM, 
Goes  the  cloud  from  lader  my  star. 
And  if  thou  eomest  hither^  then  viU  I  be  thine, 
Hy  crown  I  will  gladly  give  thee." 

The  young  man  listened  to  her  song,  and  imderstood 
firom  it  that  he  was  to  go  in  the  night  and  deliver  the 
princess.  He  therefore  went  away  without  appearing  to 
notice  anything.  But  when  it  was  late,  and  all  were  simk 
in  deep  sleep,  he  steahhily  approached  the  tower,  placed 
himself  before  the  window,  and  sang : — 

-    <'  To-night  will  wait  thy  heidsman  troei 
Will  sad  stand  under  thy  window ; 
And  if  thou  comest  down,  thou  mayest  one  day  be  mine. 
While  the  shadows  fiill  so  widely.** 

The  princess  whispered :  «  I  am  bound  with  chains  of 
gold,  come  and  break  them."  The  young  man  now  knew 
no  other  course  than  again  to  blow  with  his  pipe  a  very 
long-continued  strain;  when  instantly  he  heard  a  voice 
behind  him,  saying  "  Good  evehing."  '^  Good  evening 
again,"  answered  ^  youth,  looking  round;  when  there 
stood  the  little  elf-king,  &om  wIkhu  he  had  got  the  little 

*  The  same  as  Thun,  one  ci  the  old  d«nommati(»ui  of  a  giant.  See 
Thorpe,  MythelQgy  and  Tnditkmfl^  veL  L  p.  148» 
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bcE  and  the  pipe.  "  What  wilt  thou  with  me^?"  inquired 
the  old  man.  The  young  man  answered :  "  I  heseedi  70U 
to  conv^  me  and  the  princess  hence."  The  little  man 
said :  "  Follow  me."  Thej  then  asc^sded  to  the  maiden's 
tower :  the  castle  gate  opened  spontaneously,  aikl  when  the 
old  man  touched  the  chain,  it  hurst  in  fragments.  All 
three  then  went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  la^e,  when  the 
elf-king  sang : — 

"  Thoa  little  pike  in  the  water  must  go. 
Come,  come,  hastily  I 
A  princess  &ir  on  thy  back  shall  ride. 
And  fkA  a  kin^  so  mighty." 

At  the  same  moment  appeared  the  little  damsel,  whose 
cap  the  herd-hoy  had  found  in  the  grass.  She  sprang 
down  to  the  lake,  and  was  instantly  changed  into  a  large 
pike  that  sported  ahout  in  the  water.  Then  said  the  elf- 
king  :  "  Sit  ye  on  the  hack  of  the  pike.  But  the  princess 
must  not  he  terrified,-  let  what  may  happen ;  for  men  will 
my  power  he  at  an  end."  Having  so  said,  the  old  man 
vanished ;  hut  the  youth  and  the  fair  princess  followed  his 
injxmctions,  and  the  pike  bore  them  rapidly  along  through 
the  billows. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  the  giant  awoke,  looked 
through  the  window,  and  perceived  the  herd-boy  floating 
on  the  water  together  with  the  young  princess.  Instantly 
snatching  up  his  eagle-plumage*,  he  flew  after  them. 
When  the  pike  heard  the  clapping  of  the  giant's  wings,  it 
dived  far  down  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  wher^at  the 
princess  was  so  terrified  that  she  uttered  a  scream.  Then 
was  the  elf-king's  power  at  an  end,  and  the  giant  seized  the 
two  fugitives  in  his  talons.  On  his  return  to  the  island  he 
<;aused  the  young  herdsman  to  be  cast  into  a  dark  dungeon, 
full  fifl;een  fathoms  underground;  but  the  princess  was 
again  placed  in  her  tower,  and  strictly  watched,  lest  she 
should  again  attempt  to  escape. 

The  yoviih  now  lay  in  the  captives'  tower,  and  was  in 
deep  afliiction  at  finding  himself  unable  to  deliver  the 

♦  A  complete  Eddaic  giant  For  his  proto^pe,  see  in  Thorpe, 
''Korthem  Mythology  and  TraditioBfl,"  the  fltertes  of  Thiaad, 
Suttung;  etc 
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princess,  and,  at  the  same  time,  having  most  prohably 
forfeited  his  own  life.  The  words  of  the  elfin  king  now 
occurred  to  his  memory:  "If,  on  a  third  occasion,  thou 
findest  thyself  in  great  peril,  break  the  pipe  in  two,  and  I 
will  help  thee."  As  a  last  resource,  therefore,  he  drew 
forth  the  little  pipe  and  broke  it  in  two.  At  the  same 
moment  he  heard  behind  him  the  words  "  Good  evening." 
"  Good  evening  again,"  answered  the  youth;  and  when  he 
looked  round  there  stood  the  little  old  man  close  by  him, 
who  asked :  "  What  wilt  thou  with  me  ?"  The  young  man 
answered :  "  I  wish  to  deliver  the  princess,  and  to  convey 
her  home  to  her  father."  The  old  man  then  led  him 
through  many  locked  doors  and  many  splendid  apartments, 
till  they  came  to  a  spacious  hall,  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  swords,  spears,  and  axes,  of  which  some  shone 
like  poUshed  steel,  others  like  burnished  gold.  The  old 
man  kindled  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  said:  "  Undress, 
thyself  I"  The  young  man  did  so,  and  the  little  man 
burnt  his  old  garments.  He  then  went  to  a  large  iron 
chest,  out  of  which  he  took  a  costly  suit  of  armour,, 
resplendent  with  the  purest  gold.  "  Dress  thyself,"  said 
he :  the  young  man  did  so.  "When  he  was  tiius  armed 
from  head  to  foot,  the  old  man  bound  a  sharp  sword  by  his 
side,  and  said :  "  It  is  decreed  that  the  giant  shaU  fedl  by 
this  sword,  and  this  armom:  no  steel  can  penetrate."  The 
young  herdsman  felt  quite  at  ease  in  the  golden  armour, 
and  moved  as  gracefiiUy  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince  of  the 
highest  degree.  They  then  returned  to  the  dark  dungeon  ; 
the  youth  Sianked  the  elf-king  for  his  timely  succour,  and' 
they  parted  fi:om  each  other. 

TiU  a  late  hour  there  was  a  great  bustle  and  himying  in 
the  whole  palace ;  for  the  giant  was  on  that  day  to  celebrate 
his  marriage  willi  the  beautiful  princess,  and  had  invited 
many  of  his  kin  to  the  feast.  The  princess  was  clad  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  and  decorated  with  a  crown  and 
rings  of  gold,  and  other  costly  ornaments,  which  had  been 
worn  by  the  giant's  mother.  The  health  of  the  wedded 
pair  was  then  drunk  amid  aU  kinds  of  rejoicing,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  good  cheer,  both  of  meat  and  drink.  But 
the  bride  wept  without  intermission,  and  her  tears  were  so 
jhot  that  they  felt  like  fire  on  her  cheeks.  * 
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When  night  approached,  and  the  giant  was  ahout  to 
conduct  his  bride  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  he  sent  his  pages 
to  fetch  the  young  herdsman,  who  lay  in  the  dungeon. 
But  when  they  entered  the  prison,  the  captive  had  dis- 
appeared, and  in  his  stead  there  stood  a  bold  warrior,  with 
^word  in  hand,  and  completely  armed.  At  this  apparition 
4he  young  men  were  frightened  and  fled ;  but  were  followed 
by  tiie  herdsman,  who  thus  ascended  to  the  court  of  the 
palace,  where  the  guests  were  assembled  to  witness  his 
death.  When  the  giant  cast  his  eyes  on  the  doughty 
warrior,  he  was  exasperated,  and  exclaimed:  "  Out  upon 
thee,  thou  base  Troll ! "  As  he  spoke  his  eyes  became  so 
piercing  that  they  saw  through  the  young  herdsman's 
armour;  but  the  youth  fearless  said:  "Here  shalt  ihovk 
strive  with  me  for  thy  fair  bride."  The  giant  was  not 
inclined  to  stay,  and  was  about  to  withdraw ;  but  the  herds- 
man drew  his  sword,  which  blazed  Hke  a  flame  of  fire. 
When  the  giant  recognised  the  sword,  imder  which  he  was 
doomed  to  fall,  he  was  terror-struck  and  sank  on  the  earth ; 
but  the  young  herdsman  advanced  boldly,  swrmg  round  his 
sword,  and  struck  a  blow  so  powerful  that  the  giant's  head 
was  separated  from  his  carcase.     Such  was  his  end. 

On  witnessing  this  exploit,  the  wedding-guests  were 
overcome  with  fear,  and  departed,  each  to  his  home ;  but 
the  princess  ran  forth  and  thanked  the  brave  herdsman  for 
having  saved  her.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  water, 
loosed  the  giant's  enchanted  ship,  and  rowed  away  from 
the  island.  On  their  arrival  at  the  king's  court,  there  was 
great  joy  that  the  king  had  recovered  his  daughter,  for 
whom  he  had  mourned  so  long.  There  was  afterwards  a 
sumptuous  weddiug,  and  the  young  herdsman  obtained  the 
king's  fair  daughter.  They  hvgd  happily  for  very  many 
years,  and  had  msuiy  beautiful  children.  The  bell  and  the 
broken  pipe  are  preserved  as  memorials,  aye  even  to  the 
present  day. 
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THE  PRINCESS  ON  THE  GLASS  MOUlTrAIN. 
From  Soatii  SmAlaad. 

TSEKfi  was  once  a  king,  who  was  so  devoted  to  the  diase 
that  he  knew  of  no  greater  pleasure  than  hunting  the 
beasts  of  the  forest. '  ^trly  and  late  he  would  stay  out  in 
the  field  with  hawk  and  hound,  and  always  had  good  suc- 
cess. It  nevertheless  one  day  happened  that  he  could  start 
no  game,  though  he  sought  on  ail  sides  firom  early  mom. 
When  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  he  was  about  to  return 
home  with  his  attendants,  he  suddenly  perceived  a  dwarf, 
or  "  wild  man,'*  running  before  him  in  the  forest.  Putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  the  long  instantly  went  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  cau^t  him.  His  extraordinary  appearance  caused 
no  little  surprise,  for  he  was  little  and  ugly  as  a  Troll,  and 
his  hair  resembled  shaggy  moss.  To  whatever  the  king 
said  to  him  he  would  return  no  answer,  good  or  bad.  At 
this  the  king  was  an^ry,  and  the  more  so  as  he  was 
already  out  of  humour,  m  consequence  of  his  bad  luck  at 
the  chase.  He  therefore  commanded  his  followers  to  keep 
ft  strict  watch  over  the  wild  man,  so  that  he  might  not 
escape,  and  then  returned  to  his  palace. 

In  those  times  it  was  an  old-established  custom  for  the 
kins;  and  his  men  to  hold  drinking  meetings  till  a  late  hour 
in  &e  night,  at  which  mnah.  was  said,  and  still  more  drunk. 
As  they  were  sitting  at  one  of  these  meetings,  and  making 
themselves  merry,  Sie  king,  taking  up  a  lai^  bom,  said : 
**  What  think  ye  of  our  sport  to  day  ?  When  could  it  befoife 
have  been  said  of  us,  that  we  returned  home  without  some 
game?"  The  men  answered:  "  It  is  certainly  troe  as  you  say, 
and  yet,  periiaps,  there  is  not  so  good  a  sportsman  as  you  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  world.  You  must  not,  however,  c<Mn- 
plain  of  our  day's  luck;  for  you  have  caught  an  animal, 
whose  like  was  never  before  seen  or  heard  of."  This  dis- 
course pleased  the  king  exceedingly,  and  he  asked  wht^t 
they  thought  he  had  best  do  with  the  dwarf.  One  of  the 
courtiers  answered :  "  You  should  keep  him  confined  here 
in  the  palace,  that  it  may  be  known  far  and  near  what  a 
great  hunter  you  are ;  provided  that  you  can  guard  him  so 
Siat  he  does  not  escape;  for  he  is  crafty  and  perverse 
withal."  On  hearing  this,  the  king  for  some  time  sat  silent; 
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thai  raising  die  horn,  said :  **  I  will  do  ad  thou  sayest,  aod 
it  shall  be  throa^  no  favlt  of  mine,  if  the  wild  man 
escapes.  But  this  1  vow,  dwt  if  any  one  lets  him  loose,  he 
shall  die,  oven  if  it  be  my  own  son."  Having  said  this,  he 
emptied  the  hom,  so  that  it  was  an  inviolable  oath.  Bat 
the  courtiers  cast  looks  of  doubt  on  each  other ;  for  they 
had  never  before  heard  the  king  so  speak,  and  could 
plainly  see  that  ihe  mead  had  mounted  to  his  head. 

On  the  fc^owing  morning,  when  the  king  awoke,  be 
recollected  the  vow  he  had  made  at  the  drinking  party ;  and 
apcordingly  sent  for  timber  and  other  materials,  and  caused 
a  small  house  or  c£^e  to  be  constructeid  close  by  the  royal 
palace.  Ilie  cage  was  formed  of  large  beams,  and  secured 
by  strong  locks  and  bars,  so  that  no  one  could  break 
throng.  In  the  nuddle  of  the  wall  thae  was  a  little  open- 
ing or  window,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  food  to  the 
prisoner.  When  all  was  ready,  the  king  had  i3ae  wild  man 
brought  forth,  placed  him  in  the  cage,  and  took  the  keys 
himselt  There  must  the  dwarf  now  sit  day  and  night, 
both  goers  and  comers  stepping  to  gaze  on  him ;  but  no 
one  ever  heard  him  o(nnplain,  or  even  utter  a  single 
word. 

Thus  did  a  considerable  time  pass,  when  war  broke  oat, 
laid  the  Idng  was  obliged  to  ti^e  ibe  field.  When  on 
the  eve  of  departure,  he  said  to  his  queen :.  "  Thou  shalt 
rule  over  my  realm,  and  I  will  leave  both  land  and  people 
in  thy  care.  But  thou  shalt  promise  me  one  thing,  that  thou 
■wilt  keep  the  wild  man,  so  that  he  escape  not  while  I  am 
absent.**  The  queen  promised  to  do  her  best  both  in  that 
and  all  things  besides ;  and  the  king  gave  her  the  keys  of 
ihe  cage.  He  then  pushed  his  barks  from  the  shore, 
hoisted  sail  on  the  gilded  yards,  and  went  far,  far  away  to 
distant  countries ;  and  to  whatever  |dace  he  came,  he  was 
there  victorious.  But  the  queen  stood  on  the  sh^e,  look- 
ing after  him  as  long  as  she  could  see  his  pendants  waving 
over  the  ocean,  and  then,  with  her  attendants,  returned  to 
the  palace,  there  to  sit  sewing  silk  on  h^  knee,  awaiting 
her  consort's  return. 

The  kin^  and  queen  had  an  only  child,  a  prince,  still  of 
tender  age,  but  who  gave  good  promise  of  himself.  Aftar 
Ihe  king's  departure,  it  one  day  nsqppened  that  the  boy,  in 
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his  wanderings  about  the  palace,  came  to  the  wild  man's 
cage,  and  sat  down  close  by  it  playing  with  his  gold  apple. 
While  he  was  thus  amusing  himself,  his  apple  chanced  to 
pass  through  the  window  of  the  cage.  The  wild  man 
instantly  came  forwards  and  threw  it  out.  This  the  boy 
thought  a  pleasant  pastime,  and  threw  his  apple  in  again, 
and  ^e  wild  man  cast  it  back,  and  thus  they  continued  for 
some  time.  But  at  length  pleasure  was  turned  to  sorrow, 
for  the  wild  man  kept  the  apple  and  would  not  throw  it 
back.  •  When  neither  threats  nor  prayers  were  of  any  avail, 
the  little  one  burst  into  tears.  Seeing  this,  the  wild  man 
said :  "  Thy  father  has  acted  wickedly  towards  me,  in 
making  me  a  prisoner,  and  thou  shalt  never  get  thy  apple 
again,  imless  thou  procurest  my  liberty."  The  boy  an- 
swered :  "  How  shall  I  procure  thy  Uberty  ?  Only  give  me 
my  gold  apple !  my  gold  apple ! "  "  Thou  shalt  do  as  I  now 
tell  thee,"  replied  the  wild  man.  "  Go  to  the  queen,  thy 
mother,  and  desire  her  to  comb  thee.  Be  on  the  watch,  and 
steal  the  keys  from  her  girdle,  then  come  and  open  the 
door.  Thou  canst  afterwards  restore  the  keys  in  the  same 
manner,  and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser."  In  short,  the  wild 
man  succeeded  in  persuading  the  boy,  who  stole  the  keys 
from  his  mother,  ran  down  to  the  cage,  and  let  the  wild 
man  come  out.  At  parting,  the  dwarf  said :  "  Here  is  thy 
gold  apple,  as  I  promised,  and  thou  hast  my  thanks  for 
allowing  me  to  escape.  Another  time,  when  thou  art  in 
trouble,  I  will  help  thee  in  return."  ,  He  then  ran  off. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  royal  palace  that  the  wild  man 
had  fled,  there  was  a  great  commotion;  the  queen  sent 
people  on  the  roads  and  ways  to  trace  him ;  but  he  was 
away  and  continued  away.  Thus  some  time  passed,  and 
the  queen  was  more  and  more  troubled,  for  she  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  her  consort's  return.  At  last  she  descried 
his  ships  come  dancing  on  the  waves,  and  a  multitude  of 
people  were  assembled  on  the  shore  to  bid  him  welcome. 
On  landing,  his  first  inquiry  was,  whether  they  had  taken 
good  care  of  the  wild  man ;  when  the  queen  was  obUged  to 
confess  what  had  taken  place.  At  this  intelligence  the  king 
was  highly  incensed,  and  declared  he  would  punish  the  per- 
petrator, be  he  whoever  he  might.  He  then  caused  an  in- 
vestigation to  be  made  throughout  the  palace   and  every 
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man's  child  was  called  forth  to  hear  witness ;  hut  no  one 
knew  anjrthing.  At  last  the  little  prince  came  forward.  On 
appearing  before  his  father  he  said :  **  I  know  that  I  have 
incurred  my  father's  anger ;  nevertheless  I  cannot  conceal 
the  truth ;  for  it  was  I  who  let  the  wild  man  escape."  On 
hearing  this  the  queen  grew  deadly  pale,  and  every  other 
with  her ;  for  the  little  prince  was  the  favourite  of  all.  At 
length  the  king  spoke :  "  Never  shall  it  be  said  of  me  that 
I  broke  my  vow,  even  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and 
thou  shalt  surely  die  as  thou  deservest."  Thereupon  he 
gave  orders  to  his  men  to  convey  the  yoimg  prince  to 
file  forest,  and  there  slay  him;  but  to  bring  his  heart 
back,  as  a  proof  that  his  order  had  been  Ailfllled. 

Now  there  was  sorrow  among  the  people  such  as  the  like 
had  never  before  been  experienced;  every  one  interceded 
for  the  yoimg  prince,  but  the  king's  word  was  irrevocable. 
The  young  men  had,  therefore,  no  alternative ;  so  taking  the 
prince  with  them,  they  set  out  on  their  way.  When  they 
had  penetrated  very  far  into  the  forest,  they  met  a  man 
driving  swine ;  whereupon  one  of  the  men  said  to  his  com- 
panion :  "  It  seems  to  me  not  good  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
a  king's  son :  let  us  rather  purchase  a  hog,  and  take  its 
heart ;  for  no  one  will  know  it  not  to  be  the  prince's  heart.'* 
This  to  the  other  seemed  wisely  said ;  so  they  bought  a  hog 
of  the  man,  slaughtered  it,  and  took  out  its  heart.  They 
then  bade  the  prince  go  his  way  and  never  return. 

The  king's  son  did  as  they  had  directed  him;  he 
wandered  on  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  had  no  other  suste- 
nance than  the  nuts  and  wild  berries,  which  grew  in  the 
forest.  When  he  had  thus  travelled  a  long  distance,  he 
came  to  a  mountain,  on  the  smnmit  of  which  stood  a  lofty 
fir.  He  then  thought  to  himself :  "  I  may  as  well  dimb  up 
into  this  fir,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  path."  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  tree,  and 
looked  on  all  sides,  he  discerned  a  spacious  palace  lying  at 
a  great  distance,  and  glittering  in  the  sun.  At  this  sight 
he  was  overjoyed,  and  instantly  bent  his  steps  thither.  On 
bis  way  he  met  with  a  boy  following  a  plough,  with  whom 
he  exchanged  clothes.  Thus  equipped  he  at  length  reached 
the  palace,  entered  it,  and  asked,  for  employment;  so  was 
taken  as  a  herd-boy,  to  watch  the  king's  cattle.    Now  he 
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ranged  about  the  forest  both  late  and  early ;  and  as  time 
went  OD.  he  forgot  his  sorrow,  and  grew,  and  became  tail 
Bnd  vigorous,  so  Ihat  nowhere  was  to  be  found  his  like. 

Our  story  now  turns  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  palace  be- 
longed. He  had  been  married,  and  by  his  queen  had  an 
only  daughter.  She  was  much  fidier  than  other  damsels, 
and  was  both  kind  and  courteous ;  so  that  he  might  be  re- 
garded as  fortunate,  who  should  one  day  possess  her. 
When  she  had  completed  her  fifteenth  winter,  she  had  an 
innumerable  host  of  suitors,  whose  number,  although  she 
gave  each  a  denial,  was  ccmstantly  increasing ;  so  that  the 
king  at  length  knew  not  what  answer  to  give  them.  He 
one  day,  therefore,  went  up  to  his  dau^ter  in  her  bower, 
and  desked  her  to  make  a  choice,  but  ^e  would  not.  In 
his  anger  at  her  refusal  he  said :  '*  As  thou  wilt  not  thyself 
make  a  choice,  I  will  make  one  for  thee,  although  it  may 
happen  not  to  be  altogether  to  thy  liking."  He  was  then 
going  away,  but  his  daughter  h^  him  bade,  and  said :  "  I 
am  well  convinced  that  it  must  be  as  you  have  resolved ; 
nevertheless,  you  must  not  imagine  that  I  will  accept  the 
first  that  is  offered,  as  he  alone  shall  possess  me,  who  is 
able  to  ride  to  the  top  of  the  high  glass  mountain  fully 
, armed."  This  the  king  thou^t  a  good  idea,  and,  yielding 
to  his  daughter's  resolution,  he  sent  a  |Hx>ekmation  over 
the  whole  longdom,  that  vdiosoeYor  should  ride  fully  armed 
to  ihe  top  of  the  glass  mountain,  should  have  the  prii^esiB 
1o  vdfe. 

"When  the  day  appointed  by  the  king  had  arrived,  the 
princess  was  conducted  to  the  glass  mountain  with  great 
pomp  and  splendour.  There  she  sat,  die  bluest  of  aU,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  with  a  golden  crovm  on  her 
head  and  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand,  and  appeared  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  that  there  was  no  one  present  who 
would  not  joyfully  hiave  risked  his  life  for  her  sake.  Close 
at  the  mountain's  foot  were  assembled  all  the  suitors  on 
noble  horses  and  with  splendid  aims,  whidi  shone  like  fire 
in  the  sundiine ;  and  from  every  quarter  the  people  flocked 
in  countless  midtitades  to  witness  the  spectacle.  When  all 
was  ready,  a  signal  was  given  with  homs  and  trumpets,  and 
in  the  same  instant  the  suitors  galloped  up  the  hill  one 
After  another.  But  the  mountain  was  hi|^,  and  sUppeiy  as 
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ice,  and  was,  moreover,  exceedingly  steep;  so  that  there 
was  no  one,  vdio,  when  he  had  ascended  only  a  small  por- 
tion, did  not  fall  headlong  to  the  hottom.  It  may,  there- 
fore, weU  be  imagined  there  was  no  lack  of  broken  legs  and 
arms.  Hence  arose  a  noise  of  the  nei^iing  of  horses,  the 
outcnr  of  people  and  the  crash  of  armour  that  was  to  be 
heard  at  a  consid^:able  distance. 

'While  all  this  was  passing,  the  young  prince  was  occu- 
pied in  tending  his  cattle.  On  hearing  ihe  tumult  and  the 
Tattling  of  arms,  he  sat  on  a  stone,  rested  his  head  on  his 
liand,  and  wept ;  for  he  thought  of  the  beautiful  princess, 
and  it  passed  in  his  mind  how  gladly  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  riders.  In  the  same  moment  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  footstep,  and,  on  looking  up,  saw  the  wild  man 
standing  before  lum.  "  Thanks  for  the  past,"  said  he. 
«*  "Why  sittest  thou  here  lon^y  and  sad?"  **  I  may  well  be 
sad,"  answered  the  prince.  "For  thy  sake  I  am  a  fogitiye 
from  my  native  land,  and  have  now  not  even  a  horse  and 
arms,  that  I  might  ride  to  the  glass  mountain,  and  contend 
for  the  princess."  **  Oh,"  said  the  wild  man,  "  if  that 's  all, 
a  remedy  may  easily  be  found.  Thou  hast  helped  me,  I 
will  now  help  thee  in  return."  Thereupon  taUng  the  prince 
by  the  hand,  he  led  him  to  his  cave  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
and  showed  a  suit  of  armour  hanging  on  the  wall,  forged  of 
the  hardest  steel,  and  so  bright  that  it  shed  a  blueish  light 
sU  around.  Close  by  it  stood  a  splendid  steed,  i*e^y 
saddled  and  bridled,  scraping  the  ground  with  his  steel- 
shod  hoofs,  and  champing  his  bit  The  wild  man  then 
said  to  him :  *'  Aim  thyself  quickly,  and  ride  away,  and  try 
^y  fortune.  I  will,  in  the  mean  time,  tend  thy  cattle." 
The  prince  did  not  require  a  second  bid^g,  but  instantly 
anned  himself  with  helm  and  harness,  bu<^d  spurs  on  his 
heels,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  fek  as  light  in  his  steel 
panoply  as  a  bird  in  the  sdr.  Then  vaulting  into  the  saddle, 
ne  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  rode  at  full  speed  to  the 
mountain. 

The  princess's  suitors  had  just  ceased  from  their  arduous 
enterprise,  in  wMch  none  had  won  the  prize,  though  each 
had  well  played  his  part,  and  were  now  standing  and  think- 
ing that  another  lime  fortime  might  be  more  favourable, 
when  on  a  sudden  they  see  a  young  knight  come  ridioig 
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forth  from  the  verge  of  the  forest  du-ectly  towards  the 
mountain.  He  was  clad  in  steel  from  head  to  foot,  with 
shield  on  arm  and  sword  in  helt,  and  bore  himself  so  nobly 
in  the  saddle  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold  him.  All 
eyes  were  instantly  directed  towards  the  stranger  knight, 
€ach  asking  another  who  he  might  be,  for  no  one  had  seen 
.  him  before.  But  they  had  no  long  time  for  asking ;  for 
«carcely  had  he  emerged  from  the  forest,  when,  raising  him- 
self in  the  stirrups,  and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
darted  like  an  arrow  straight  up  the  glass  mountain. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  reach  the  summit,  but  when  about 
half  way  on  the  declivity,  he  suddenly  turned  his  charger 
and  rode  down  the  hill,  so  that  the  sparks  flew  from  his 
horse's  hoofs.  He  then  disappeared  in  the  forest  as  a  bird 
flies.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  there  was  a  commotion 
among  the  assembled  multitude,  of  whom  there  was  not 
one  that  was  not  stricken  with  wonder  at  the  stranger,  who, 
I  hardly  need  say  it,  was  no  other  than  the  prince.  At  the 
same  time  all  were  unanimous  that  they  had  never  seen  a 
nobler  steed  or  a  more  gallant  rider.  It  was,  moreover, 
•whispered  abroad  that  such  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
princess  herself,  and  that  every  night  she  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  the  venturous  stranger. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  suitors  of  the  princess 
should  make  a  second  trial.  As  on  the  flrst  occasion,  she 
was  conducted  to  the  glass  mountain,  the  attempt  to  ascend 
which  by  the  several  competitors  was  attended  with  a  result 
similar  in  every  respect  to  what  has  been  already  related. 

The  prince  in  the  mean  while  was  watching  his  cattle, 
and  silently  bewailing  his  inability  to  join  in  the  enterprise, 
when  the  wild  man  again  appeared  before  him,  who,  after 
listening  to  his  complaints,  again  conducted  him  to  his 
subterranean  abode,  where  there  hung  a  suit  of  armour 
formed  of  the  brightest  silver,  close  by  which  stood  a  snow- 
white  steed  ready  saddled  and  fully  equipped,  pawing  the 
ground  with  his  silver-shod  hoofs  and  champing  his  bit 
The  prince,  following  the  directions  of  the  wild  man,  having 
put  on  the  armour  and  mounted  the  horse,  galloped  away  to 
the  glass  mountain. 

As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  youth  drew  on  him  the 
gaze  of  every  one  present ;  he  was  instantly  recognised  as 
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the  Imight  who  had  ak*eady  so  distmguished  himself;  bnt 
he  allowed  them  little  time  for  observation,  for  setting" 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode  with  an  arrow's  speed  up  the 
glassy  mountain,  when,  having  nearly  reached  the  summit, 
he  made  an  obeisance  to  the  princess,  turned  his  horse, 
rapidly  rode  down  again,  and  again  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

The  same  series  of  events  took  place  a  third  time,  ex- 
cepting that  on  this  occasion  the  prince  received  from  the 
wild  man  a  suit  of  golden  armour,  cased  in  which  he,  on  the 
third  day  of  trial,  rode  to  the  mountain's  summit,  bowed  his 
knee  before  the  princess,  and  from  her  hand  received  the 
golden,  apple.  Then  casting  himself  on  his  horse,  he  rode 
at  frill  speed  down  the  mountain,  and  again  disappeared  in  the 
forest.  Now  arose  an  outcry  on  the  mountain !  The  whole 
assemblage  raised  a  shout  of  joy ;  horns  and  trumpets  were 
sounded,  weapons  clashed,  and  the  king  caused  it  to  be 
proclaimed  aloud  that  the  stranger  knight,  in  the  golden 
armour,  had  won  the  prize.  Wiat  the  princess  herself 
thought  on  the  occasion,  we  will  leave  unsaid ;  though  we 
are  told  that  she  turned  both  pale  and  red,  when  she  pre- 
sented the  young  prince  with  the  golden  apple. 

All  that  now  remained  was  to  discover  the  gold-clad 
knight,  for  no  one  knew  him.  For  some  time  hopes  were 
cherished  that  he  would  appear  at  court,  but  he  came  not 
His  absence  excited  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  princess 
looked  pale  and  was  evidently  pining  away,  the  king  became 
impatient,  and  the  suitors  murmured  every  day.  When  no 
alternative  appeared,  the  king  commanded  a  great  assem- 
blage to  be  held  at  his  palace,  at  which  every  man's  son, 
high  or  low,  should  be  present,  that  the  princess  might 
choose  among  them.  At  this  meeting  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  readily  attend,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  princess, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  king's  command,  so  that  liere  was 
assembled  an  inninnerable  body  of  people.  When  all  were 
gathered  together,  the  princess  issued  from  the  royal  palace 
in  great  state,  and  with  her  maidens  passed  among  the 
whole  throng;  but  although  she  sought  in  all  directions, 
she  found  not  what  she  sought.  She  was  already  surveying 
the  outermost  circle,  when  suddenly  s^e  caught  sight  of  a 
man  who  was  standing  concealed  amid  the  crowd.    He 
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wore  a  broad-lmmmed  hat,  and  was  wrapped  in  a  large 
grej  cloak,  like  those  worn  by  herdsmen,  the  hood  of  whicloL 
was  drawn  up  over  his  head,  so  that  no  one  could  discern 
his  count^iaoce.  But  the  princess  instantly  ran  towards 
him,  pulled  down  his  hood,  clasped  him  in  her  arms  and 
cried:  "H^re  he  is!  here  he  is!"  At  this  all  the  people 
laughed,  for  they  saw  that  it  was  the  king's  herd-boy,  and 
the  king  himself  exdahned :  "  Gracious  heov^  suf^rt  me ! 
What  a  son-in-law  am  I  likely  to  have !"  But  Ihie  young 
man,  with  a  pcdectly  unembarrassed  air,  said :  "  Let  not 
that  trouble  you !  You  will  get  as  good  a  king's  son,  as 
you  yourself  are  a  king."  At  the  same  momait  he  threw 
aside  his  cloak,  and  where  were  now  the  laughers,  wh^i,  in 
place  of  the  grey  herdsman,  they  saw  heSore  them  a  comely 
young  prince  clad  in  gold  from  head  to  foot,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  the  princess's  golden  i^pple !  AH  now  recognised 
in  him  the  youth  who  had  ridden  up  the  glass  mountain. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  there  was  joy,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  known.  Hie  prince  dasped  his  beloved 
in  his  arms  with  the  most  ardent  affection,  and  told  her  of 
his  family  and  all  he  had  undergone.  The  kii^  allowed 
himself  no  rest,  but  kistantly  made  preparaticms  iot  the 
marriage,  to  which  he  invited  all  Ihe  suitors  and  all  the 
people.  A  banqu^  was  then  ^en  such  as  has  never  been 
heard  of  befpre  or  aftar.  Thus  did  the  prince  gun  the 
king's  dau^ter  and  half  the  kingdom;  and  when  the 
feastings  had  lasted  about  seven  days,  the  prince  took  hia 
fair  young  bhde  in  great  state  to  his  £»Uier's  kingdcnn, 
where  he  was  received  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  both  the 
king  and  the  queen  weeping  for  joy  at  seeing  bim  again. 
They  afterwards  lived  happily,  each  in  his  kingdom.  But 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  wild  man. 


1.  In  ""Bmbm,  En  akrift  f5r HkdemealaiidetsFbnivbmer''  vigifVen  af 
IbduKrd  Dybeek,  Stockh.  1S42,  H&ft  i.  p.  7,  there  is  a  Biinilar  trndidrai 
fnaxk  WestmanlMid,  which  tells  of  a  ioiig^t  who  captured  an  animal, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen,  it  being  overgrown  with  mom» 
It  was  ^ept  in  a  tower,  and  released  by  Uie  flight's  young  son,  who 
was  pUtying  at  baD  dose  by.  For  thia  the  boy  was  taken  to  the  forest 
to  be  slain ;  but  the  aervuatc^  touched  by  bis  lamentatioos,  killed  a  kid 
in  his  stead,  the  heart  of  whieh  they  slewed  for  the  boy's. 
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Wbiie  ir«ndering  in  the  forest  he  meets  with  the  animal  he  had 
liberated,  and  goes  with  him  into  the  mountain,  where  he  stays  for 
eoBie  years.  A  proclamation  is  then  sent'  throi^  the  conntiy,  that 
the  princess  will  aee^  far  a  hnsband  him  who  shall  be  able  to  ride 
up  a  mountain,  on  which  she  will  one  day  show  hersc^  The  knighk'a 
son  now  gets  horse  and  clothing,  and  rides  away  to  eonteo^  for  the 
princess;  but  on  reaching  the  middle  of  the  mountain  he  is  struck  by 
a  j&velin  cast  from  below.  He,  neyertheless,  continues  his  course,  and 
at  loigth  stands  beflMre  the  prineces,  who  gires  him  a  sUk  luwxiVf^hjff 
to  bind  up  h»  wound,  and  a  day  is  fixed  for  tiie  wedding. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  wonderful  animal,  ugly  as  he  is,  desires 
to  accompany  the  bridegroom,  but  contents  himaelf  with  a  place  under 
the  table.  He  there  gives  him  a  rusty  sword,  desiring  bun  to  touch 
Mm  with  it,  when  the  old  king's  memory  is  drunk.  The  yontk  com- 
plies with  Ids  desire,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  old  king, 
who,  it  waa  thought^  had  been  carried  off  to  the  mount*,  rises  up. 
There  was  aften^irds  great  rejoicing  and  tumult,  and  the  king  himsdf 
wishes  the  young  couple  joy. 

2.  According  to  an  Upland  yersion,  a  king  one  day  lost  his  way  in 
a  forest,  wha?e  he  nwt  with  an  old  man  who  receiyed  him  hospitaJdy. 
The  old  man  was  immensely  ikh  in  gi^d  and  silyer,  wluch  excited  the 
king's  ayaricew  The  old  man  refiises  to  tell  his  name,  and  the  king 
bas  him  cast  into  a  tower,  telling  him  he  should  neyer  be  released 
until  he  discloeed  who  he  was. 

Some  time  after,  as  the  king^  son  was  nmning  about  the  court,  he 
found  St  key,  with  wideh  he  op^Md  the  towar,  and  set  the  old  man  at 
liberty.  At  this  the  king  was  bitterly  enraged,  droye  the  yximat  fnm. 
iikd  coimtry,  and  forbade  him  eyer  to  return.  On  entering  the  forest, 
the  hoj  met  the  old  man,  who  deored  him  to  follow  him,  -«4iich  he 
did.  They  thai  took  the  old  man's  little  gray  horse,  loaded  it  with 
gold  and  silyer,  and  went  to  another  kingdom.  There  the  prince  grew 
up,  and  became  yeiy  tall  and  powerful ;  and  his  greatest  jdeasure  was 
to  ride  on  the  gray  horse  oyer  hill  and  dale. 

It  happened  that  the  king  who  ruled  the  land  had  a  daughter,  who 
had  a  yast  number  of  snitors.  Her  fother,  ther^ore,  issued  a  proda- 
mation,  that  whoeyer  eonld  ride  up  the  glass  mountain  and  take  dof?m 
a  golden  erown  that  was  fixed  on  its  summit,  should  possess  the  prin- 
cess. When  the  prince  receiyed  this  ii^eU^ence,  he  went  to  the 
king's  court  and  offered  hia  seryices  as  a  sonllioii ;  but  when  tiia 
smtors  were  to  begm  their  competition,  he  ran  home,  g(A  arms  fix>m 
his  foi^ep-fother,  together  wi^  the  little  gray  horse,  and  rode  at  full 
speed  up  to  the  mountain's  peak.  Yet  he  did  not  take  the  golden 
crown,  but  rode  down  on  tiie  other  side  and  away.  On  the  second  day 
he  did  the  like ;  on  the  third  day  he  took  the  crown,  but  rode  away, 
80  that  no  one  knew  who  he  was. 

*  Beig-tac^  (mount4aken)  means  carried  off  into  a  mountain  by 
Trolls^  eoncenuDg  whiek  see  Thorpe,  "  Korthem  Mythology  and  Tza- 
dctioB%"  ToL  ii.  p.  67> 
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Some  time  after,  as  the  princess  was  sitting  in  her  maiden-bower, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  in  stept  the  scullion.  He  had  the  golden 
crown  in  his  hand,  and  told  her  that  he  had  taken  it ;  but  that  he  was 
willing  to  give  it  back,  that  the  princess  might  exercise  her  own  free 
will  This  pleased  the  princess  exceedingly,  and  she  prayed  her 
father  to  assemble  all  the  men  of  his  kingdom  together  at  his  court. 
The  king  did  so. 

When  they  were  all  assembled,  the  princess  went  forward  to  the 
scullion,  gave  him  the  golden  crown,  and  chose  him  for  her  husband. 
At  this  there  was  a  great  wondering ;  but  the  prince,  casting  off  his 
coarse  grey  cloak,  stood  there  no  longer  a  scullion,  but  a  powerful 
king's  son.  He  obtained  the  princess,  and  with  her  half  the 
kingdom. 

3.  A  variation  from  Gothland  omits  the  introductory  part  about  thd 
wild  man,  and  in  its  place  tells  of  a  poor  peasant,  whose  youngest  son 
was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  chimney-comer,  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
his  brothers. 

The  king  who  ruled  over  the  country  had  an  only  daughter,  who 
had  made  a  vow  to  marry  no  one  who  could  not  ride  up  a  glass 
mountain.  Whereupon  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect 
throughout  his  kingdom.  When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  two  elder 
sons  of  ihe  peasant  mounted  their  fsither's  old  jade  and  rode  off  to  the 
glass  mount;  but  the  youngest  boy  might  not  accompany  them, 
and  therefore  ran  along  the  road  weeping.  Here  he  was  met  by  a 
little  old  man,  who  asked  him  why  he  was  so  sorrowful.  The  boy  told 
him  the  cause,  when  the  old  man  replied :  "  Wait,  I  will  help  thee. 
Here  is  a.  pipe ;  take  it,  and  place  thyself  under  that  tall  pine  yonder. 
When  thou  blowest  in  one  end  of  the  pipe,  there  shall  come  forth  a^ 
charger  with  a  suit  of  armour  hanging  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  ; 
and  when  thou  blowest  in  the  other  end,  the  whole  shall  disappear.*^ 
Hereupon  the  boy  instantly  ran  to  the  tree,  blew  in  the  pipe,  armed 
himself,  and  went  his  way.  In  passing  his  brothers,  their  old  nag  was 
so  frightened  that  it  ran  with  its  two  riders  into  a  ditch,  where  we 
will  for  the  present  leave  them. 

The  boy  then  rode  on  to  the  glass  mountain,  where  he  found  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people,  some  with  broken  legs,  others  with 
broken  arms,  from  their  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain.  He 
.  did  not,  however,  allow  himself  to  be  frightened,  but  galloped  away, 
and  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  the  princess  was  sit-- 
ting.  She  then  threw  to  him  her  golden  apple,  which  listened  itself 
to  his  knee,  and  he  instantly  rode  back  down  the  mountain,  hastened 
home  to  the  chimneyH5omer,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  hearing  his- 
two  brothers  relate  about  a  strange  prince  who  had  frightened  their 
horse  into  a  ditch. 

When  the  princess  had  long  been  waiting  in  vain  for  the  successful 
rider,  the  king  sent  messengers  over  his  whole  kingdom,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  one  had  a  golden  apple  on  his  knee.  The  messengers 
also  came  to  the  peasant's  hut.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the 
youngest  son  had  the  apple,  there  was,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  no 
small  astonishment  among  them.    The  messengers  desired  the  boy  to 
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accompany  them  to  the  king;  bnt  he  woold  not,  stole  ont  of  the  hnt^ 
blew  in  hia  pipe,  clad  himself  in  complete  annoor,  and  rode  alone  to 
the  royal  palace,  where  he  was  instantly  recognised,  and  obtained  the 
princess.  But  the  old  peasant  and  his  two  elder  sons  haye  not  reco- 
Tered  from  their  astonishment  to  this  day. 

4.  In  a  yersion  of  the  story  from  West  Qothland,  it  is  related  how  a 
poor  peasant  boy,  as  he  was  digging  in  a  sandpit,  came  to  a  hall,  in 
which  he  found  three  horses  and  three  suits  of  armour,  one  of  silyer, 
another  of  gold,  and  the  third  of  precious  stones. 

The  boy  afterwards  set  out  to  wander  about  the  world,  and  came  at 
length  to  a  royal  palace,  where  he  got  employment  as  a  scullion.  The 
long,  whose  palace  it  was,  had  an  only  daughter,  who  had  been  carried 
xwskj  by  a  Troll,  and  could  appear  only  on  three  succecdye  Thursday 
eyenings,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  glass  mountain ;  but  if  any  one 
could  ride  up  the  mountain,  and  take  the  golden  apple  from  her  hand, 
she  would  be  released.  Hereupon  the  king,  who  was  in  great  affliction, 
sent  forth  a  proclamation,  that  whosoeyer  would  deliyer  the  princess 
jshould  haye  her  to  wife,  together  with  half  his  kingdom. 

When  the  first  Thursday  eyening  arriyed,  the  boy  ran  to  the  sand- 
pit, clad  himself  in  the  silyer  armour,  and  rode  half-way  up  the  moun- 
tain. On  the  second  Thursday  eyening  he  took  the  golden  armour, 
and  rode  so  high  that  the  horse  had  one  fore-foot  on  the  mountain's 
summit.  On  the  third  eyening  he  took  the  armour  of  precious  stones, 
rode  up  to  the  princess  and  got  the  golden  apple.  He  then  rode  back 
io  the  sand-pit. 

The  king  then  issued  an  order  that  eyery  male  throughout  the  king- 
dom should  appear  at  his  court  The  princess  goes  forth  and  recog- 
nises her  deliyerer.  The  scullion  casts'  off  his  rags,  and  stands  in  th^ 
armour  of  precious  stones.  The  king  giyes  him  his  daughter,  and  half 
the  kingdom. 


THE    TWO    CASKETS. 
From  South  Sm&land. 

There  was  once  a  crone,  who  was  both  old  and  wicked, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  far  from  impossible.  She  had  two 
daughters,  one  her  own,  the  other  a  step-daughter.  They 
were  as  unlike  as  night  and  day ;  for  the  crone's  daughter 
resembled  her  mother  in  every  way,  while  the  step-daughter 
was  a  perfect  heal-aU*,  so  thorou^y  good  and  friendly  that 
she  would  not  hurt  a  worm.  Hence  she  was  much  beloved 
by  all,  except  her  wicked  step-mother  and  step-sister.  These 
did  her  all  the  harm  they  could,  and  their  treatment  of  her 
grew  worse  and  worse  from  day  to  day,  until  they  at  length 
began  to  devise  how  they  might  get  rid  of  her  altogether. 
*  The  plant  so  called.    Sw.  l&ke-blad. 
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For  the  sake  of  a  pretext,  ilie  craie  one  daj  eailed  her 
daughters,  and  set  Ihem  to  spin  at  the  hrink  of  the  yreU ; 
when  she,  whose  thread  should  first  break,  was,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, to  be  thrown  into  the  welL  The  ^Is  did  as  their 
mother  desired :  they  i^odk,  their  spinning-wheels,  set  them- 
selves by  the  brink  of  the  wetl,  and  began  their  woric.  But 
the  crone  had  not  acted  impartially  between  them;  for 
while  her  own  daughter  got  the  finest  flax  to  spin,  the  step- 
daughter got  the  mere  refuse,  yet  was,  nevertheless,  required 
to  spin  yam  equsdly  fine.  It  therefore  feH  out  as  was  to  be 
expected,  that,  notwithstanding  all  her  care,  the  step- 
daughter's thread  was  the  first  to  snap  asimder.  Instantly 
was  the  crone  in  readiness,  and,  semng  the  poor  girl  by  the 
feet,  she  cast  her  headlong  into  the  well,  in  spite  of  her 
prayers,  whidfci  might  have  moved  a  stone  to  pity.  Having 
so  done,  the  crone  returned  with  h&r  dau^ter  to  her  dwell- 
ing, both  overjoyed  that  at  last  they  had  got  rid  of  the  step- 
d£uiighter,  who  hieul  so  long  been  an  ajonoyance  to  them. 

But  although  man  px^poses,  it  is  God  who  disposes ;  and 
so  it  was  in  the  present  instance;  for  when  ^e  step- 
daughter sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  earth  opened 
beneath  her,  and  she  fbimd  herself  in  a  beautiful  meadow, 
in  which  the  grass  grew  and  the  trees  flourished  as  in  the 
upper  world,  although  there  was  no  mm  to  shine  as  here. 
Now,  thought  she  to  herself,  "  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  dare 
not  go  back  to  my  wicked  step-mother,  and  there  is  no  other 
in  the  world  that  I  can  turn  to.  I  may  as  well  go  forwards 
and  see  what  course  I  had  best  take."  She  then  dried  her 
tears  and  began  to  wander  across  the  meadow.  When  she 
had  gone  a  little  way,  she  came  to  an  old  fence ;  it  was 
l»rok^  and  decayed,  so  that  it  scarcdy  hung  together,  and 
was  all  overgrown  with  did  man's  beard*.  The  fence 
addressed  ber  thus :  "  Dear  little  maiden,  do  me  no  harm, 
a  poor  fence,  so  old  and  decayed!**  "^No,"  answered  the 
girl,  *<  that  I  certainly  will  not  Do  not  be  afiraid."  She 
Sien  stept  over  the  fence,  but  trod  so  lightly  and  carefiilly 
that  nothmg  was  injured  or  moved  fiK>m  its  place,  and 
afterwards  continued  her  wandering.  But  ihe  fenoe, 
shaking  its  mossy  beard,  cast,  a  firiendly  look  ieifter  her,  and 
willed  all  mi^  go  well  with  the  considerate  maiden. 
*  Geropogen,deinitfi9/ 
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Wfaesi  she  had  proceeded  a  little  way  furdi^,  she  came  to 
an  oven  that  stood  in  the  path,  full  of  warm,  new-haked  hread, 
one  loaf  whiter  than  the  other,  and  a  peel  lying  ready  at  the 
oven's  mouth.  The  oven  said :  "  Dear  little  maiden,  do 
me  no  harm,  a  poor  oven !  Eat  as  much  as  thou  wishest^ 
but  take  nothing  with  thee,  and  shove  the  remainder  back 
into  the  oven."  The  girl  begged  it  not  to  be  afraid,  for  that 
she  would  certainly  do  it  no  harm.  She  then  took  the  peel, 
opened  the  oven's  mouth,  drew  out  a  warm,  new-baked,  loaf, 
and  began  to  eat ;  but  having  eaten  as  much  as  she  re- 
quired, she  shoved  in  the  remainder,  closed  the  door  of  the 
oven,  and  restored  the  ped  to  its  place ;  then  continued  her 
wandering.  The  oven  cast  a  frigidly  look  after  her,  and 
wished  that  all  might  go  well  with  bar  in  the  world. 

After  a  while  the  girl  came  to  a  place  where  a  cow  was 
grazing.  The  cow  had  a  milkpail  on  her  horn,  and  her 
udder  was  so  distended  that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
bad  not  been  milked  for  a  long  time.  The  cow  said :  "  My 
dear  good  lass,  do  me  no  harm,  a  poor  cow !  Milk  me  and 
drink  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  but  spOl  none  on  the  ground. 
Cast  the  remainder  over  my  hoofs,  and  hang  the  pail  on 
my  horn."  The  girl  thanked  bar,  axMl  begged  her  not  to  be 
afraid ;  for  slie  would  certainly  do  her  no  harm.  She  then 
took  the  pail,  and  began  to  milk,  and  when  ^e  had  milked 
she  drank  as  much  as  she  required,  threw  the  rest  on  the 
cow's  hoofs,  and  hung  the  pail  i^ain  upon  her  horn,  just  as 
she  had  been  direct^  and  then  continued  her  way.  The 
cow  cast  a  friendly  look  after  her,  lowed  with  gladness,  and 
wished  that  all  might  go  well  with  the  ccmsiderate  maiden. 

When  she  had  proceeded  a  little  way  further,  she  came  to 
a  large  apple-tree,  loaded  with  the  most  beautiful  fruit,  and 
so  wei^ied  down  that  the  bouglis  were  bent  to  the  earth. 
The  tree  said  to  her :  "  My  dear  littie  girl,  do  me  no  harm, 
a  poor  apple-tree !  Gratber  as  many  of  my  ripe  apples  as 
thou  wilt;  but  take  none  witJi  thee.  Then  prop  up  my 
branches,  and  bury  the  remtainder  at  my  root"  "  Thanks,'* 
said  the  girl ;  "  that  I  wiU  certainly  do :  onty  do  not  be 
afraid.**  Thereupmi  she  began  plucking  some  of  the  ripe 
fruit,  and  when  she  had  gathered  as  many  as  she  wished, 
she  propped  up  the  branches  and  buried  the  rest  at  th<^ 
tree's  root ;  then  continued  her  wandering.    Bui  the  ^^le- 
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tree  nodded  with  its  green  foliage,  cast  a  friendly  look  after 
her,  and  wished  that  all  might  go  well  with  the  considerate 
maiden. 

When  evening  was  approaching,  she  qame  to  a  gate,  by 
which  there  sat  a  very,  very  old  woman,  leaning  for  rest 
against  the  gate-post.  The  maiden  approached  and  greeted 
her:  "Good  evening,  dear  mother!"  The  old  woman 
answered:  "Good  evening  again!  Who  art  thou  that 
comest  and  greetest  me  so  kmdly?"  "I  am,"  answered 
the  girl,  "  only  a  poor  step-child  seeking  service."  The  old 
woman  then  said :  "  In  that  case  thou  canst  well  wait  a  little 
while  and  comb  me,  and  we  wiU  talk  in  the  meantime." 
The  step-daughter  did  so,  and  when  she  had  finished,  the 
old  woman  said :  "  As  thou  didst  not  think  thyself  too  good 
to  comb  me,  I  wiU  in  return  tell  thee  where  thou  mayest 
find  a  service.  Only  be  discreet,  and  everything  will  go 
well  with  thee."  She  then  showed  her  the  way,  gave  her 
much  good  advice,  and  they  parted  from  each  other ;  the 
girl  continuing  her  journey,  imtil  she  came  to  a  very  large 
dwelling,  which  she  entered,  and  was  received  as  a  servant 
on  the  farm,  precisely  as  the  old  woman  had  told  her. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  hght,  the 
yoimg  girl  entered  upon  her  work.  She  first  went  to  tiie 
farm-yard,  and  on  going  into  the  cowhouse,  she  did  not 
do  as  many  other  girls,  scream,  shout,  and  scold,  but 
patted  tlie  cows  on  the  back,  spoke  to  ihem  kindly,  and 
said:  "My  poor  cows,  you  must  be  himgry  and  almost 
starved :  wait,  I  wiU  give  you  something  to  eat."  She  then 
fetched  hay  and  straw  from  the  bam,  and  swept  it,  and  strewed 
litter,  and  took  care  of  the  cattle  in  every  possible  way. 
When  all  this  was  done,  she  took  the  milking  stool  and  sat 
dovm  to  milk.  And  iJie  cows  were  equaUy  considerate 
towards  her ;  for  whenever  she  approached  them,  they  lowed 
with  joy;  they  never  kicked  the  milk  out  of  the  pail,  or 
caused  her  the  slightest  annoyance,  but  were  quiet  and 
gentle  as  lambs.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  pleasure  to  see  how  the 
little  maid  attended  to  her  work,  and  the  cows  throve  under 
her  care,  and  became  fat  and  plinnp,  so  that  there  never 
was  a  greater  abundance  of  milk,  or  finer  cattle  on  the  farm, 
either  before  or  since. 
When  the  young  girl  had  seen  to  her  cows,  and  milked. 
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and  strained,  and  collected  the  milk  into  the  measure,  there 
came  romid  her  a  whole  multitude  of  cats,  both  great  and 
small,  mewing  so  earnestly : — 

"  Give  us  a  little  milk ! 
Give  us  a  little  milk ! " 

And  she  was  as  kind  to  the  cats  as  she  had  been  to  the 
cows,  and  neither  snubbed  nor  beat  them,  as  many  others 
would  have  done,  but  stroked  them  on  the  back,  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  and  said :  "  My  poor  little  pusses !  You  are, 
I  dare  say,  both  himgry  and  thirsty.  Wait,  I  will  give  you 
sonlething  to  drink."  Thereupon  she  took  the  pail  and 
poured  milk  for  them  into  their  bowl.  All  the  cats  then 
gathered  round  her,  rubbed  themselves  against  her  knees, 
arched  their  backs,  and  purred  with  delight ;  so  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  how  they  caressed  the  little  serving-maid. 

When  her  morning  labomrs  were  over,  the  stepdaughter 
had  to  sift  com  in  the  bam.  While  thus  employed,  there 
came  a  numerous  flight  of  sparrows  flying  into  the  yard, 
which,  hopping  nearer  and  nearer,  perched  at  length  on  the 
threshold  of  the  bam,  incessantly  twittering : — 

"  Give  us  a  little  com ! 
Give  us  a  little  com  I " 

On  hearing  this  she  did  not  do  as  many  others,  frighten  the 
sparrows  and  drive  them  away,  but  spoke  kindly  to  them, 
saying :  "  My  poor  little  sparrows,  that  are  out  the  whole 
day  and  fere  hardly ;  I  can  well  believe  you  are  hungry  arid 
starving.  Wait,  you  shall  have  a  little  food."  Thereupon 
she  took  a  handful  of  com  from  the  heap  and  scattered  it 
among  them ;  the  sparrows  all  the  while  hopping  about  her, 
and  pecking,  and  fluttering  with  their  wings,  and  wei;e  sa 
glad,  just  as  if  they  would  ^ank  the  little  maid  for  being  sa 
good  to  them. 

In  this  manner  some  time  passed,  one  day  like  another, 
and  whatever  the  young  girl  undertook  turned  out  well.  It 
one  day  happened  that  Sie  old  woman,  to  whom  the  place 
belonged,  sent  for  her.  The  step-daughter  went,  and  asked 
what  her  mistress's  commands  were  ?  "  I  have,"  answered  the 
old  woman,  '*  remarked  that  thou  mindest  the  cows  and  doest 
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thy  oiber  work  in  a  satisfactory  maimer;  I  widi,  therefore, 
to  see  what  thou  canst  do  besides.  Here  is  a  sieve,  and  thy 
first  proof  shall  be  to  go  to  the  well  and  bring  me  the  siere 
well  filled  with  water ;  but  thou  must  npt  spill  one  single 
drop  by  the  way."  The  girl  had  only  to  obey,  so  took  the 
sieve,  went  to  tiie  well,  and  began  taking  up  water ;  but  as 
fast  as  the  sieve  was  fbll  it  was  ^ain  empty.  Seeing  she 
could  not  execute  her  mistress's  order,  she  was  sorely 
afflicted,  and  sat  down  by  the  well  and  wept,  and  while  so 
doing  she  saw  all  the  little  sparrows  flying  towards  her  like 
a  cloud,  and  perching  on  the  green  willow  just  above  her, 
when  each  little  bird  began  to  twitter  and  chirp,  one  shriller 
than  another: — 

^  As&es  in  siere, 
Then  it  will  liold! 
Ashes  in  sieve. 
Then  it  wiU  hold!" 

Now  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  sparrows  meant  to  advise  her 
how  to  act ;  she  therefore  ran  and  fetched  ashes  and  liud 
them  on  the  bottom  of  the  sieve,  and  behold !  she  could 
then  cany  it  full  of  water  without  spiUmg  a  drop.  Halving 
thus  done,  she  returned  to  the  house,  and  the  sparrows  flew 
joyful  away.  When  she  appeared  before  her  mistress  with 
the  sieve  full  of  water,  the  old  woman  was  thunderstruck, 
and  asked  her:  ^Who  has  instructed  ^ee  in  this?  I 
never  imagmed  then  hadst  so  much  knowledge."  But  the 
girl  was  silent;  fear  she  would  not  betray  her  Uttle  friends. 

Some  time  aftar,  the  old  woman  call^  the  little  serving- 
maid  again  before  her,  and  said,  **  I  will  now  put  thee  to 
another  trial.  Here  are  two  yams,  cme  white,  the  other 
black.  Now  thou  shalt  go  to  me  river,  and  wash  the  white 
yam  tiU  it  becomes  black,  and  the  black  yam  till  it  becomes 
white ;  but  they  must  be  ready  in  the  afternoon  before 
sunset."  The  girl  had  onlv  to  obey,  so  took  the  yams,  went 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  began  to  wash  most  sedulously ; 
but  let  her  wash  and  wash  as  she  mi^t,  the  white  yam  coi^ 
tinned  to  be  white  and  the  black  yam  black,  as  at  first 
Seeing  she  could  not  fulfil  h^  mistress's  order,  she  was 
sorely  afflicted,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  wq)t.  Then 
came  a  whole  flight  of  birds,  like  a  doud,  and  descended 
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among  the  bbches  by  the  mer*s  bank ;  and  all  tiie  little 
sparrows  began  to  twitter  and  diirp,  one  ahxiller  than 
another : — 

"Take  the  black. 
Turn  to  the  east ! 
Take  the  hiMtk, 
TuratotheeMt!" 

Now  the  gill  found  that  the  birds  wished  to  help  her  a 
second  time,  and  therefore  followed  their  cotmsel,  took  the 
black  yam,  turned  eastward  up  the  rirer,  and  began  to  wash, 
and  behold !  she  had  scarcely  dipt  the  yam  into  the  water, 
when  it  became  ^iter  than  the  whitest  snow.  Haying  so 
done,  she  took  the  white  yam  and  was  beginning  to  wash  it. 
when  the  birds  sang : — 

"Tnmtotheweat^ 
Tom  to  the  west  !** 

The  little  maid  did  as  ^e  was  told,  and  turned  westward 
down  die  rirer,  and  began  to  wash,  and  behold !  the  had 
scarcely  dipt  the  yam  into  tiie  water,  when  it  became  blacker 
than  the  blackest  coaL  She  then  returned  to  the  hoose,  and 
the  sparrows  fiew  joyful  away.  When  ^e  appeared  before 
her  mistress  and  had  both  the  yams  with  h^,  the  old  woman. 
was  more  astonished  than  on  the  former  occasion,  and  again 
asked  her  irho  had  instructed  her.  But  the  giil  was  «lent; 
fcr  she  would  not  betray  the  little  sparrows  ti^t  had  helped 
her. 

Again,  after  a  while,  the  old  wt)maa  called  the  little  serving- 
maid  before  her.  She  went,  and  asked  what  her  mistress's 
commands  were.  "  I  will  put  thee  to  another  trial,**  answered 
iStie  mistress,  **  and  that  slu^  be  the  last.  Here  are  the  tvpo 
yams  which  thon  hast  washed.  Thou  shi^  now  weave  a 
web,  but  upon  which  there  must  be  no  unerenBess  or  nap, 
and  the  whole  must  be  ready  this  aftemo(Hi  by  sunset**  The 
girl  had  only  to  obey ;  so  took  the  yam,  and  prepared  it  for 
the  web,  and  began  to  weave;  biit  the  yam  was  sh<»:t  and 
uneven,  and  br^e  at  every  iostant,  and  the  longar  she 
worked,  the  worse  it  was.  Sei^^g  now  that  i^  diould  never 
execute  her  mistress's  order,  she  felt  greatiy  afflicted,  sat  by 
the  loom,  resting  her  head  on  her  hand  and  weeping  bitterly. 
On  a  sudden  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  slU  the  cats,  one 
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after  another,  rubbed  themselves  against  her  knee,  and  asked 
her  why  she  was  so  distressed.  "  I  may  well  weep  and  be 
sorrowful,"  answered  she,  "  for  my  mistress  has  ordered  me 
to  weave  a  web,  and  the  whole  must  be  ready  this  afternoon 
by  sunset;  but  the  yam  is  short  and  brittle,  so  that  I  fear  it 
-mil  turn  out  badly  altogether."  "  Oh,"  said  the  cats,  "  if 
that  *s  all,  that's  easily  remedied.  Thou  hast  ever  been  kind 
to  us,  so  now  we  will  help  thee  in  return."  Thereupon  they 
aU  at  once  leapt  up  on  the  loom,  and  began  weaving 
with  a  rapidity  quite  incredible ;  whUe  the  girl  sat  at  the 
spoohng-wheel  and  spooled  as  fast  as  the  cats  wove.  Only  a 
short  time  had  elapsed  before  the  web  was  ready,  and 
appeared  close,  and  even,  and  fine,  so  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  better.  The  cats  then  sprang  away,  and  the  Uttle 
serving-maid  went  full  of  joy  to  her  mistress.  When  the 
old  woman  saw  the  web,  she  was,  indeed,  astonished,  and 
asked  as  before,  '*  Who  has  instructed  thee  in  this  ?  I  never 
imagined  thou  hadst  so  much  knowledge."  The  step- 
daughter, nevertheless,  made  no  answer,  but  continued 
silent';  for  she  would  not  betray  the  friendly  cats  that  had 
helped  her. 

When  the  year  was  ended  and  the  Uttle  maid  had  served 
out  her  time,  she  prepared  to  return  home.  She  appeared, 
therefore,  before  her  mistress,  and  prayed  for  her  dismissal. 
The  old  woman  answered  that  she  would  give  it,  although 
unwilling  to  part  with  her.  "  But,"  added  she,  "  as  thou 
hast  given  me  satisfaction  in  all  things,  I  will  bestow  on  thee 
some  reward  for  thy  faithful  services.  Go,  therefore,  up  into 
the  loft;  there  thou  wilt  find  several  caskets,  of  which  thou 
mayest  take  whichever  one  thou  choosest;  but  do  not  open  it 
before  thou  hast  set  it  where  thou  wishest  it  to  remain. "  The 
girl  thanked  her  mistress  as  was  proper,  and  went  up  to  the 
loft  followed  by  all  the  cats.  On  entering,  she  saw  many 
caskets  standing  on  the  floor,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some 
blue,  and  one  more  elegant  than  another;  but  farthest  of  all 
there  stood  a  little  black  casket.  While  doubting  which  she 
should  take,  for  every  one  seeqiedtoo  costly  a  reward  for  her 
little  services,  all  the  cats  came  round  her,  and  mewed,  and 
eried  out  fervently : — 

"Take  the  black! 
Take  the  black!" 
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She  therefore  took  the  black  casket,  and  thought  herself  yei^ 
handsomely  rewarded.  She  then  bade  farewell  to  her 
mistress,  and  the  cows,  and  the  cats,  and  all  the  little 
sparrows,  and  there  was  great  sorrow  at  her  departure;  after 
which  she  set  out  on  the  way  by  which  she  had  come,  though . 
nothing  is  related  of  her  journey  until  she  reached  the 
meadow :  there  the  earth  opened  before  her ;  she  ascended 
to  the  upper  world,  and,  on  looking  about  her,  she  found  her- 
self just  where  we  had  left  her,  by  the  well  in  her  wicked 
step-mother's  yard. 

When  she  entered  the  room  and  showed  herself  to  the 
crone  and  her  daughter,  it  will  easily  be  imagmed  what  a 
commotion  she  caused.  The  step-mother  was  at  first  so  over- 
come with  passion  that  she  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  At 
length  she  burst  forth :  "  So,  thou  art  still  aliye,  thou  ugly 
young  slut !  And  I  all  the  while  thinking  thou  wast  dead 
and  lying  in  the  well !  But  such  luck  was  not  to  be."  The 
young  girl  told  her  how  she  came  from  the  nether  world, 
where  she  had  been  in  service,  and  got  the  Uttle  black  casket 
for  her  year's  wages ;  at  the  same  time  asking  where  she 
might  have  a  Uttle  comer  to  set  it  in.  At  this  the  crone  was 
almost  frantic  with  rage,  drove  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
said,  **  So,  then,  thou  thinkest  we  are  to  have  room  in  the 
house  for  thee  and  thy  wretched  trumpery;  no,  take  thyself 
off  to  the  hen-house,  thou  young  beggar !  That 's  the  most 
fitting  place  for  the  like  of  thee."  The  yoimg  girl  obeyed 
without  a  murmur,  and  went  immediately  to  the  hen-house, 
where  she  scoured  and  swept  in  eveiy  comer,  and  at  last  set 
her  little  casket  in  a  place  adapted  for  it.  Then  at  length 
she  resolved  on  knowing  what  it  contained,  and  unlocked  it, 
when  she  beheld  something  quite  different  from  what  she 
had  expected ;  for  it  was  entirely  filled  with  gold  and  silver, 
in  girdles  and  rings,  and,  in  short,  eveiything  that  was  fine 
and  beautiful,  the  light  fix)m  which  darted  up  to  the  roof  and 
along  the  walls,  so  that  the  hen-house  became  in  an  instant 
more  brilliant  than  the  most  splendid  royal  saloon.  Here- 
upon there  rose  a  great  talk  and  rumouring  over  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  from  all  quarters  there  came  persons 
solely  to  see  the  Uttle  step-daughter  and  all  her  vast  riches. 

We  hardly  need  mention  that  the  crone  and  her  daughter 
were  ready  to  die  with.  envy.     They  could  neither  eat  nor 
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deqp,  80  great  wssth^yeKatkm;  andthemotiber-wasalieM^ 
devising  how  her  own  daughter  might  obtain  a  casket  equal 
in  value  and  splendour  to  that  of  her  st^-dau^ter.  On  thia 
^e  pondered  both  ni^t  and  daj,  and  finally  conduded  that 
the  best  course  would  be  to  send  her  own  dau^ter  also  to 
serve  beneath  the  earth;  '* because,"  ihou^t  she,  "if  my  poor 
8t^>-daughter  has  got  such  a  reward,  what  may  my  own 
dau^ter  not  expect  ?  It  will  be,  no  doubt,  both  more  beau- 
^ful  and  mcfge  costly."  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The 
crone  placed  her  own  daughter  by  the  brink  of  the  well  to 
spin  refuse,  and,  when  the  tiiread  bndce,  cast  h^  into  the  well, 
as  die  had  done  with  her  st^-dau^ktten  All,  too,  feU  out 
exactly  in  the  same  manner;  for  when  the  gid  sank  to  ^be 
bottom,  the  earth  opened,  and  she  entered  ii^  the  nether 
wtnrld,  and  ioxmd  herself  in  the  green  meadow,'  as  aheady 
described.  She  did  not  long  hesitate,  but  went  along  the 
path  full  of  confidence,  thinking  Ae  shocdd  be  at  no  lo^,kt 
happen  what  might 

Alter  wandering  fi)r  some  time,  die  came  first  to  the  old 
fence,  which  besought  her  as  it  had  besou^  her  sister: 
**  Dear  little  maiden,  do  me  no  harm,  a  poor  fence,  so  old 
and  decayed."  But  ^e  crone's  dan^ter  cared  little  far  the 
poor  old  fence's  petition,  and  ai^^weced,  as  mi^t  be  expected: 
**  Out  upon  thee  for  talking  so  to  me !  How  much  dost  thou 
thmk  I  care  for  what  an  old  fence  stys?  Wait  an  instant, 
and  thou  ahalt  see."  Saying  this,  she  pulled  the  stakes  of 
the  fSence  eompletely  finom  their  fustenings,  tore  asunder  the 
brushwood  it  was  composed  of,  scattered  the  fi»gments  in 
all  directions,  and  then,  continued  her  way  at  a  rapid  pace. 
But  the  fence  shook  its  grey  beard,  looked  angrily  alter  her, 
and  muttered:  **  This  thou  shalt  not  have  cbne  to  me  frar 
nothing." 

The  croitt's  dan^ter  then  came  to  the  oven  that  stood 
by  the  way-side,  am  the  oven  besou^t  her  as  it  had  be- 
8ou§^t  hco:  sister :  "  Dear  little  maid^i,  do  me  no  harm,  a 
poor  oven !  £ai  as  much  as  thou  wiahest,  hut  take  nothing 
with  thee,  and  shove  in  the  remaind^."  But  the  wicked 
girl  cared  little  ios  the  oven's  petition,  and  answered  as 
before :  ^  Out  upon  thee  for  talking  so  to  me !  How  mudi 
thinkest  thou  I  care  &xc  what  an  old  oven  says  ?  Just  wait 
a  moment),  and  thon  shalt  see."    Saying  this,  die  wzenelMd 
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off  the  doer  of  the  oven,  scattered  die  loaves  on  the  earfli, 
broke  the  peel  in  shiyers,  and  cast  them  in  all  directions ; 
Ihen  continued  her  way  as  before.  But  the  oven  looked 
angrily  after  her  and  muttered :  '*  This  thou  shaU  not  hare 
done  to  me  for  nothing." 

After  walking  for  some  time,  the  crone's  daughter  came 
to  the  spot  wh»e  the  cow  was  grazing.  The  cow  prayed 
her:  "  Dear  little  maiden,  do  me  no  harm,  a  poor  cowl 
Milk  me  and  drijik  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  bat  spill  none  oxl 
the  ground.  Oast  the  remamder  on  my  hoo&,  and  hang 
tiie  pEul  upon  my  horn."  But  the  widced  giil  answered  as 
^e  had  answered  the  odiers :  '*  Out  iq>on  thee  for  talking 
so  to  me !  How  much  thinkest  tliou  I  care  for  what  aa 
old  cow  says  to  me?  Just  wait,  and  thou  4Bhalt  see.^ 
Saying  this  she  took  the  pail  and  began  to  milk,  and  drank 
as  much  as  she  required ;  but  when  she  had  drunk,  instead 
of  doing  as  the  cow  desired,  she  did  just  the  contrary, 
threw  out  the  milk,  kicked  the  pail  to  pieces,  and  flung  the 
fragments  on  every  side;  tiien  continued  her  way.  But 
the  cow  looked  angrily  after  her,-  ^ook  her  horns  and 
bellowed :  "  Thi^  thou  shah  not  have  done  to  me  for 
nothing." 

She  came  next  to  the  great  apple-tree.  1^  apple-tree 
besought  her:  "  Dear  little  maiden,  do  me  no  harm,  a  poor 
old  tree !  Gather  of  my  ripe  fruit  as  mudi  as  thou  wilt, 
but  take  none  with  thee,  llien  prop  up  my  branches,  and 
bxuy  the  remainder  at  my  root.'*  But  ^e  wicked  giil 
answered  as  befc^e :  "  Out  upon  thee  for  talking  so  to  me ! 
How  much  thinkest  thou  I  care  for  what  an  old  apple-tree 
says?  Just  wait,  and  thou  shalt  see."  Saying  this  she 
damb^ed  up  ii^  the  tree,  shook  down  every  iqpple,  both 
ripe  and  unripe,  broke  the  boughs  in  pieces  and  scattered 
lShe  twigs  and  leaves  in  all  directions ;  tiiien  ccMxtinued  on 
her  way  as  before.  But  the  apple-tree,  shaking  its  naked 
top,  looked  angrily  after  her,  and  whiq[>ered :  "  This  thou 
^lalt  not  have  done  to  me  £»*  nothing.** 

It  was  already  the  approach  of  evening  when  the  crone's 
daughter  arrived  at  the  gate  where  the  old  woman  sat 
leaning  against  the  gate-post.  And,  it  will  hardly  be 
believ^,  she  did  not  vouchsafe  to  notice  her,  but  passed 
on  wi^ut  tittaring  a  word  either  good  or  bad.    But  the 
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old  woman  asked :  **  Who  art  thou  that  passest  without 
deignmgto  salute  the  aged?"  The  girl  answered:  '*  Out 
upon  thee  for  speaking  so  to  me !  As  if  I  had  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  salute  old  women!"  The  old  woman  said: 
"  What  hast  thou  to  do  then?"  "  I  am  out  in  search  of  a 
place,"  answered  the  girl.  "  Then,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  thou  canst  sit  a  while  and  comh  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
where  thou  canst  get  into  service."  "  I  shall  comh  thee, 
shall  I?"  answered  the  girl;  "  that  would,  indeed,  be 
delightful.  No !  But  wait  just  a  moment,  and  thou  shalt 
see  how  desirous  I  am  to  sit  and  comb  suc^  an  old  hag  as 
thou."  Saying  this  she  slammed  the  gate  so  that  it 
resounded  in  every  bar,  and  went  her  way.  But  the 
old  woman  shook  her  head,  looked  angrily  after  her, 
and  said :  **  This  thou  shalt  not  have  done  for  nothing. 
Only  continue  to  be  as  wicked,  and  thou  wilt  see  how  it 
will  go  with  thee  in  the  world." 

She  then  proceeded  on  her  way,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
mansion,  wMch  she  entered,  and  was  received  as  a  serving- 
maid  on  the  farm,  as  her  sister  had  been  before  her.  If 
now  the  little  step-daughter  had  been  kind  and  considerate 
towards  the  covirs,  the  crone's  daughter  was  as  evil-disposed. 
She  never  gave  them  so  much  as  one  fiiendly  word;  but 
the  first  time  she  went  into  ihe  farm,  it  was  as  if  it  were 
only  to  beat  and  curse  them,  and  do  all  kinds  of  mischief. 
The  cows  got  no  fodder*at  the  regular  times,  and  frequently 
went  without  it,  and  without  water;  so  that  there  was 
always  something  wanting.  In  short  nothing  throve  under 
her ;  the  cows  became  lean  and  diy.  When  she  went  to 
milk  them,  they  would  kick  the  milk-pail  over,  and  in  no 
one's  remembrance  was  there  so  little  milk  and  such  meagre 
cattle  on  the  farm. 

So  it  was  likewise  with  the  cats.  When  the  crone's 
daughter  had  given  the  morning-fodder,  and  milked,  and 
strained,  and  collected  the  milk  into  the  measure,  the  poor 
animals  came  roimd  her,  and  mewed,  and  prayed  so 
earnestly: — 

"  Give  UB  a  little  milk ! 
Qive  us  a  little  milk ! " 

But  she  did  not  do  as  the  little  step-sister  had  done,  but 
chased  them  away,  driving  them  right  and  left.    The  cats, 
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in  their  turn,  could  not  endure  her,  but  the  instant  they 
saw  her  would  spit  and  run  round  the  place,  every  one  into 
its  comer ;  and  never  on  the  farm  were  there  so  many  mice 
and  rats,  either  before  or  since. 

When  she  went  to  the  bam  to  sifb  com,  all  went  on  in 
like  manner.  The  little  sparrows  came  flying  into  the 
yard,  hopped  nearer  and  nearer,  perched  on  .the  bam 
threshold,  and  twittered : — 

"  Give  U8  a  little  com ! 
Give  U8  a  little  com !  ** 

But  she  who  had  given  them  com  was  not  the  crone's 
daughter,  who  chased  them  away  and  frightened  them  when- 
ever she  could,  and  cast  stones  at  them ;  so  that  after  a 
time  no  more  Uttle  sparrows  were  to  be  seen  in  the  yard 
twittering  and  rejoicing  in  God's  day ;  but  they  flew  to  the 
woods,  and  when  they  appeared  they  were  dull  and  shy, 
so  that  no  one  had  any  pleasiure  in  seeing  or  hearing 
them. 

Thus  a  considerable  time  passed ;  whatever  the  girl  im- 
dertook  turned  out  ill,  and  she  was  liked  by  no  one,  neither 
persons  nor  animals,  when  one  day  the  mistress,  to  whom 
the  place  belonged,  called  her  before  her.  The  girl  went, 
and  asked  what  were  her  mistress's  commands.  "  I  have 
noticed,"  answered  the  old  woman,  '*that  thou  neither 
takest  care  of  my  cows  nor  dost  thy  other  duties  to  my 
satisfaction ;  nevertheless,  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  whether 
there  may  not  be  something  else  which  thou  canst  do. 
This,  then,  shall  be  thy  first  proof;  thou  shalt  go  to  the  well 
and  fetch  water  in  a  sieve;  but  thou  must  not  spill  a  single 
drop  by  ihe  way."  The  girl  had  only  to  obey,  so  took  Sie 
sieve,  went  to  die  well  and  began  taking  up  the  water ;  but 
as  fast  as  the  sieve  wiEis  full  it  was  again  empty,  and  none 
of  the  little  birds  came  to  her  aid  as  ^ey  had  come  to  her 
sister's.  So  the  crone's  daughter  had  to  return  as  she  went. 
When  she  came  back  with  the  sieve  as  empty  as  when  she 
went  to  fill  it,  her  mistress  was  displeased,  and  said :  "  HI 
hast  thou  attended  to  my  farm,  and  still  worse  to  other 
things ;  nevertheless,  I  thought  there,  might  be  something 
thou  couldst  do."  They  then  parted,  and  so  ended  their 
interview  this  time. 
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Agaiiit  after  some  time,  the  old  woman  summoned  the 
Berving-maid  before  her,  and  said :  "  I  will  now  put  thee 
to  another  trial.  Here  are  two  yams,  one  white,  the  other 
black.  Now  thou  shalt  go  to  the  river  and  wash  the  white 
yam  till  it  becomes  black,  and  the  black  yarn  till  it  becomes 
white ;  but  they  must  be  ready  in  the  afternoon  before  sun- 
set" The  girl  had  only  to  obey,  so  took  the  yams,  went 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  began  to  wash;  but  let  her 
wash  and  wash  as  she  might,  the  white  yam  continued  to 
be  white  and  the  black  yam  black,  as  at  first,  and  no  little 
sparrows  came  to  instruct  her  as  they  had  instructed  her 
sister.  So  the  crone  s  daa^cter  had  to  return  as  she  went 
When  she  Inrought  back  the  yams  just  as  she  had  received 
them,  her  mistress  was  more  disf^eased  than  before,  and 
said :  *'  111  hast  thou  attended  to  my  farm,  and  still  worse 
to  other  things;  nevertheless,  I  thought  thou  mightest 
know  something."  Thus  ended  the  interview,  and  they 
parted  as  before. 

When  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  old  woman  called  the 
serving-maid  a  third  time  before  her,  and  said :  ''  I  will  now 
put  thee  to  a  third  trial,  but  it  shall  be  the  last  Here  are 
the  yams  which  thou  hadst  to  wash.  Thou  shalt  now 
weave  them  into  a  web,  but  in  which  there  shall  be  neither 
any  imevenness  nor  knots,  and  it  must  be  ready  by  the 
evening  before  sunset"  The  girl  had  no  alternative  but  to 
obey,  so  took  the  yams  and  began  to  prepare  th^n  for 
weaving  as  weU  as  ^e  was  able,  though  Ihi^  is  not  saying 
much,  and  the  yam  was,  moreover,  sh^  so  that  ihe  longer 
she  continued  the  worse  it  all  was,  ami  no  cats  came  to 
hdp  her  as  they  had  helped  her  sister;  therefore  ^dien 
evening  drew  nigh  she  had  spoiled  the  whole  yam*  which 
was  now  only  a  tanked  bundu  On  seeing  it  &e  -mistress 
was  angry,  and  said :  **  I  see  plainly  that  thou  art  fit  for 
nothing."    They  then  parted  firom  eadi  other. 

At  the  year*s  end,  when  the  crone's  daughter  had  served 
her  time,  she  pr^>ared  to  return  hcmie,  and  went  therefore 
to  her  mistress  to  ask  h^  discharge,  which  was  most 
readily  given  to  her.  The  old  woman  added:  "111  hast 
thou  performed  thy  duties,  and  little  satisfaction  hast  thou 
given  me  in  any  one  thing :  nevertheless,  I  will  give  also  to 
thee  some  recompense  for  thy  service.     Go  therefore  up 
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into  the  loft,  where  thoa  wilt  £ncl  many  caskets,  of  whkh  take 
-whicheva*  thou  wilt ;  but  qpen  it  not  before  thou  hast  set 
it  -where  thou  wishest  it  to  remain.**  The  crcme^s  daughter 
hardly  tiianked  h^  for  her  kindness,  yet  did  as  dbe  had 
desired.  On  entering  the  kft  she  saw  many  caskets  on  1^ 
floor,  one  red,  one  yellow,  one  blue,  and  one  more  beautiful 
than  another;  but  fieirthest  of  all  there  stood  a  small  blade 
one,  precisely  as  before.  "  Now,"  thought  she  to  herselfc 
"how  shall  I  just  hit  on  the  casket  &at  contains  the 
greatest  riches  ?  But,  if  my  sister's  little  casket  contained 
such  precious  things,  how  much  more  must  there  be  in  this 
large  red  one ! "  So,  without  further  reflection,  she  took  the 
red  casket,  then  left  the  place  without  bidding  farewell 
either  to  her  mistress  or  any  one  else ;  and  it  may  easily  be 
believed  there  was  no  <me  that  grieved  after  her.  We  arc 
told  nothing  further  about  her  until  she  reached  the 
meadow,  where  the  earth  opened,  so  that  rfbe  ascended 
through  the  well,  and  was  in  a  short  time  back  in  the  upper 
world,  just  as  when  we  there  left  her. 

When  she  entered  the  cottage  and  appeared  before  har 
mother,  the  crone  wtisi  so  overjoyed  that,  clapping  her  hands 
together,  she  exclaimed:  "WeD,  thou  art  come  at  last! 
That  is,  indeed,  good !  And  see  only  what  a  casket  thou 
hast  got,  so  red  and  beautiful!  lliat's  something  very 
different  from  the  little  thing  thy  sister  brought."  At  idl 
this  the  crone's  daughter  was  so  elated,  that  ^m  scarcely 
vouchsafed  to  notice  her  mother,  but  merely  asked  where 
she  could  have  a  place  for  her  casket.  "Ah,'*  said  the 
crpne,  **  that  is,  indeed,  a  question !  Yet  where  should  we 
set  it  but  upstairs,  where  we  have  the  best  room  in  the 
house."  At  this  suggestion  the  dau^ter  was  well  pleased, 
so  they  hurried  upstairs,  thinking  only  of  the  wonderful 
riches  they  should  find  in  the  casket;  but  its  contents 
proved  something  very  different  from  gold  and  other 
precious  things;  for,  on  unlocking  it,  it  was  filled  with 
snakes  and  toads  and  all  kinds  <^  disgusting  objects,  and  a 
red  flame  from  it  ascended  to  the  roof  and  passed  along 
the  walls,  so  that  around  all  was  burning  fire,  and  within  a 
Kttle  space  the  house  was  laid  La  ashes,  together  with  the 
crone  and  her  daughter. 

Suda  was  the  end  of  them,  nor  was  it  any  grief;  for  they 
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had  never  been  otherwise  than  wicked.  Of  the  entire 
house  nothing  was  left  unconsumed  save  only  the  little  hen- 
house. That  was  not  burnt,  and  there  lived  the  little  step- 
daughter, contented  and  fortunate,  all  her  days.  Her  casket 
was  afterwards  the  inheritance  of  all  little,  considerate 
girls,  and  thence  it  is  that  they  can  always  keep  themselves 
neat,  however  little  they  may  have.  And  so  is  the  story 
ended. 


THE  LITTLE  GOLD  SHOE. 
From  North  Sm&land. 

Thebe  was  once  a  king  and  a  queen  who  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  was  dear  to  them  above  all  things,  and  no 
wonder,  for  she  was  fair  and  good,  so  that  there  never 
«ould  be  a  more  amiable  child.  But  after  some  years  had 
elapsed,  the  queen  fell  sick  and  died,  and  the  king  took  to 
himself  a  new  consort,  who  also  had  a  daughter.  But  if 
die  first  queen  was  gentle  and  good,  the  second  was  an 
arrant  Troll,  both  ugly  and  vicious  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
in  which  respects  the  daughter  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
her  mother.  Thus  the  king  had  no  great  joy  in  his  mar- 
riage, aud  for  the  little  princess  it  was  still  worse ;  early 
and  late  she  heard  nothing  but  dissensions,  and  no  doubt 
often  experienced  the  trudi  of  the  old  saying :  that  those 
who  have  a  stepmother  have  also  a  stepfather. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  a  season,  when  at  last  the  king 
«lso  died,  and  now  the  yoimg  princess  had  neither  kith  nor 
kin  in  all  the  wide  world,  and  it  may  easily  be  believed  that 
the  queen  and  her  daughter  did  not  treat  her  the  better  on 
that  account.  At  the  same  time  she  grew  from  day  to  day 
fairer  and  fairer,  and  when  she  had  attained  her  fifteenth 
year,  a  fairer  maiden  was  nowhere  to  be  foimd.  On  this 
account  the  queen  and  her  daughter  bore  her  a  still 
greater  grudge,  and  took  good  care  that  no  one  should  know 
of  the  princess's  beauty.  With  this  object  they  treated  her 
rather  as  a  peasaat  girl  than  as  a  king's  daughter,  all  works 
of  drudgery  being  allotted  to  her;  she  was  never  allowed  to 
come  forward  in  the  apartments  or  sit  with  other  people, 
but  her  place  was  always  among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
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close  by  the  mouth  of  the  stove.  There  she  sat  covered 
with  rags,  raking  in  the  ashes  and  thinking  of  former  days, 
while  her  mother  was  still  Uving.  This  was  her  favomite 
pastime,  and  whence  she  was  called  in  derision  the  Cinder- 
girl. 

After  a  lapse  of  time,  it  one  day  happened  that  a  nunomr 
was  spread  over  all  the  comitry  that  a  foreign  prince  was 
coming  for  the  purpose  of  wooing,  and  it  was  also  said  that 
he  would  attend  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  This 
news  caused  a  great  stir;  one  female  thought  of  herself, 
another  of  her  daughters,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  there 
was  not  a  wench,  however  poor,  who  did  not  entertain  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  princess.  But  in  no  place  was  there 
so  much  bustle  as  in  the  royal  palace;  there  eveiy thing 
was  turned  upside  down  and  inside  out  during  the  whole 
week;  for  the  queen  had  not  even  a  thought  that  her 
daughter  would  not  be  the  lucky  one.  When  Sunday  at 
length  came,  she  had  her  daughter  washed  and  scrubbed 
till  her  skin  was  almost  rubbed  off,  and  caused  her  hair  to 
be  combed  and  curled,  and  herself  tricked  out  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  both  before  and  behind,  so  that  never  was  the  like 
seen.  She  then  ordered  forth  her  gilded  chariot,  and  made 
ready  to  accompany  her  daughter  to  church.  In  like 
manner  did  eveiy  one  else ;  for  if  all  could  not  get  the 
foreign  prince,  aU  were  at  least  desirous  to  see  him.  But 
there  was  one  who  did  not  follow  with  the  others,  and  that  was 
the  Cinder-lass :  she  was  ordered  to  stay  at  home  and  sweep, 
and  dress  the  dinner,  and  chop  pine  twigs,  and  strew  the 
floor,  and  many  other  things,  which  were  always  her  Sun- 
day-work.    Poor  girl ! 

When  all  was  in  order,  and  the  horses  were  put  to  the 
chariot,  and  the  queen  was  ready  to  set  out,  the  daughter 
thought  she  would  show  herself  to  her  stepsister  in  all  her 
flnery  and  splendour.  So  with  a  haughty  step  and  many  proud 
gestures  she  proceeded  to  the  chimney-comer,  where  she  stop- 
ped, writhed  and  twisted  herself  about  to  the  best  advantage^ 
and  said :  '*  Now,  Cinder-wench,  what  is  thy  opinion  ?  Am 
I  not  elegantly  clad?  Dost  thou  see  how  fine  I  am  ?  This 
is  somewhat  different  firom  thy  rags."  The  other  answered 
that  it  was  so,  and  in  a  humble  tone  asked,  whether  she 
also  might  not  sometimes  go  to  the  house  of  God  with 
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Other  folks.  At  ibis  the  queen's  daughta'»  hetraying  her 
true  dk^MMitioot,  burst  fbrth  in  a  fit  of  rage :  ''  Heard  any 
one  eTer  the  like?  The  Cinder^ wench  is  also  for  going  to 
church )  I  hehere  thou  thinkest  to  get  the  joung  prince  I 
No,  stay  where  thou  art,  that  is  more  becoming  such  a 
b^^gar-bial  as  thou."  She  tb^a  went  h^  way,  and  the 
sister  wept  bitteHy  ai  her  erii^  woeds.  But  the  wicked 
stepmother  did  not  e^esk  aUow  her  to  we^  in  peace ;  for, 
like  all  wicJi^ed  pe(^>le^  ^he  was  always  worst  on  God's  holy 
Sunday;  but  took  a  buidkd  of  peas,  scattered  them  about 
the  yard,  and  said ;  **  I  shall  teach  thee  to  weep  forsooth ! 
Now  pick  up  eiexy  sing^  pea,  and  wash  and  boll  them  for 
dinner ;  and  the  Lord  ha^^e  mercy  on  thee^if  it  is.  not  ready 
wh^  I  return  hosne!"  Having  giren  these  orders,  the 
queen  and  her  dau|^t^,  in  full  £*e0S»  proceeded  to  dsurch 
to  meet  the  pnnee ;  but  the  Cinder-^  ranained  at^  hrane 
picking  up  peas.    That  was  her  pa^ime. 

As  ti^e  day  was  now  advancing,  and  the  diurch  Mka  had 
all  set  out»  ti]be  damsd  thought  it  time  to  be^^  her  Sunday 
Q€Csq)atio(ns.  Taking  thereScHre  a  pail«  she  nrst  ym&ai  to  the 
spring  for  water.  Aa  she  was  hfl^tenuog  through  the  fidid 
she  eould  not  Tfirma  £rom  thinking  ol  fbnaer  days,  how 
diflerent  all  was  then ;  and  on  her  \iticked  stepmother,  and 
on  the  chureh»  to  whieh  sfa^t  never  went,  and  of  the  youn^ 
prince ;  and  as  her  thcu^ts  thus  wandered,  she  became  so 
sad  that  she  aat  down  cm  the  ourlh^  restmg  l^r  cheek  on 
her  hand„  andt  wept  As  she  stooped  to  draw  i^  water,  it 
happ^Md  that  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek  and  fell  into 
the  s|»ring.  At  the  same  moment  there  rose  to  the  surface 
an  exceedingly  large  pike,  which  asked  her  why  she  wept 
so.  "I  may  well  weep  and  be  sorrowful,"  answ^ed  ite 
Cindear<lass ;  "  my  stepmother  and  stcqpsister  are  driven  out 
to  ehurch>  to  see  the  foreign  prince,  while  I  am  forced  to  sit 
at  hmne  imd  pick  up  peas;  and  at  the  same  time  I  get 
nothing  but  maledictioBs  whaa  they  eome  home."  '*  A]as» 
poor  gprir*  said  the  |Hke,  '^thou  hast  a  wicked  stepmother. 
mi  if  thou  wilt  do  as  I  tell  thee,  thou  dialt  go  to  duurdi 
as  well  as  the  othars»and  IwiU  do  thy  work  for  to^lay."  The 
€^nd«^la8S  prooEueed  to  follow  his  d^eetions^  and  the  pike 
G<»atinued :  '*  When  thou  goest  now  along  the  path  between 
the  birdies»  thou  wilt  come  to  a  hdlow  oak,  which  stands 
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tibe  highest  on  the  mountam.  In  that  oak  thou  wilt  find  a 
suit  ol  clothes^  which  thou  shah  put  on.  Thou  9h^t  then 
saddle  the  palfrej  that  stands  dose  hy,  and  nde  to  church 
and  sit  down  on  the  seat  between  thj  stepmother  and  step- 
aister.  But  thou  must  not  speak  to  them,  f(»-  ^n  they 
wodd  recognise  thee ;  nor  must  thou  wait  till  the  mass  is 
ended,  but  must  hasten  out  and  ride  back  to  the  oak,  and 
clothe  thyself  in  thy  old  garments,  so  that  thy  stepmother 
may  not  remark  anything  when  she  returns  home." 

The  Cinder-girl  was  overjoyed  at  all  this  ;  for  many  a  day 
had  passed  emee  she  had  heard  such  friendly  words.  She 
therefore  dried  her  tears,  thanked  the  pike  in  the  most 
heartfelt  terms»  and  ran  along  the  path  among  the  birches 
till  she  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  On  looking 
into  the  oak,  as  the  pike  had  directed  her,  she  saw  hanging 
a  dress  of  the  brightest  siher,  and  by  the  side  of  the  &ess 
tiiere  hung  a  silver  saddle  and  a  silver  bridle ;  and  without 
there  stood  a  snow-white  palfrey,  that  snorted  and  neighed 
and  beat  with  his  hoofs,  so  that  the  whole  mountain  trem- 
bled. Now  it  may  weH  be  imagin€|d  what  the  damsel's  feel- 
ings were.  She  hardly  durst  look  upon  the  silver  gannent, 
it  was  so  exceeding  magnificent,  but  thouAt  at  first  that 
it  was  all  nothing  but  a  dream.  Neverthdess^  she  did  as 
^  pike  had  enjoined  her,  entered  into  the  oak,  divested 
herself  of  her  old  tatters,  put  on  the  splendid  silver  dress, 
combed  her  golden  locks,  and  in  a  short  time  was  trans- 
formed firom  a  ragged  cinder-girl  to  the  ftdrest,  stateliest 
damsel  that  ever  rode  to  court.  Havinff  completed  her 
toilet,  she  saddled  her  palfrey  andproceedea  to  church,  and  it 
seemed  when  she  arrived  exactly  as  if  a  white  sihreiy  cloud 
had  issued  from  the  sky.  As  she  walked  up  the  aisle  and 
seated  herself  between  her  stepmother  and  stepsister,  such 
a  brightness  shone  over  the  whole  church,  that  all  the  folks 
turned  about  and  looked  after  the  stranger,  silyer-dad  lady; 
but  the  young  prince  was  so  smittwi  tiiat  he  could  not  turn 
his  eyes  away  from  her.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  one  that 
attended  to  file  priest,  besides  the  wicked  stepmother  and 
her  daughter ;  for  it  may  be  imagined  that  they  thereby 
strove  to  conceal  their  vexation.  But  in  one  instant,  before 
any  one  was  aware^  the  Cinder-lass  suddenly  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  hurried  out  of  the  church,  long  before  the  piafi» 
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was  concluded.  Now,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  there  was  a 
commotion !  The  foreign  prince  instantly  followed  her,  for 
he  was  desirous  beyond  all  belief  of  knowing  who  she  was, 
as  were  also  the  other  people ;  all  streamed  to  the  church 
door,  and  no  one  listened  more  either  to  text  or  sermon. 
But  the  damsel  let  nothing  detain  her  and  instantly  mounted 
her  horse,  saying : — 

"  Light  before  me ! 
Darkness  after  me  l" 

and  so  in  a  twinkling  vanished  from  their  sight.  While 
now  aU  were  standing  gaping  and  wondering  what  direction 
she  had  taken,  she  hastened  to  the  oak,  divested  herself  of 
the  elegant  silver  dress,  put  on  her  old  tatters,  and  ran  to 
the  royal  palace,  so  that  when  the  queen  and  her  daughter 
returned,  they  found  neither  palfrey  nor  silver-clad  damsel ; 
but  the  peas  were  boiled,  the  floor  was  strewed,  and  the 
little  Cinder-girl  sat  down  among  the  ashes,  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  find  her. 

The  queen  and  her  daughter  were  very  far  from  pleased 
with  what  had  passed  at  chiu'ch,  and  every  one  could  easily 
perceive,  both  by  their  words  and  answers,  that  things  had 
not  proved  to  their  hearts'  content.  In  fact  nothing  pleased 
them,  they  found  fault  with  and  complained  of  everything  ; 
but  above  aU  they  spoke  of  a  stranger  princess  who  was  at 
church,  and  who  came  and  departed  no  one  knew  whence 
or  whither,  ending  every  conversation  with  the  assm'ance,. 
that  on  the  next  Sunday  the  queen's  daughter  should  b6 
much  finer  than  the  princess.  But  all  this  while  there  was 
no  one  that  thought  of  the  little  Cinder-lass,  except  to  chide 
and  snub  her,  so  that  for  her  the  week  passed  much  worse 
than  any  preceding  one. 

As  the  time  drew  on  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  bustle 
and  prepai-ations  there  were  in  the  royal  palace,  only  that 
the  queen's  daughter  might  have  everything  most  fine  and 
costly ;  nothing  being  so  sumptuous  tiiat  the  queen  would 
not  have  it  yet  more  so.  At  length  Sunday  came,  and  the 
queen  had  her  daughter  washed  and  scrubbed  till  her  face 
was  as  bright  as  a  May  morning'*',  combed  her  hair  most 

•  In  the  original,  "blank  som  en  tiggar-krycke,"  brigJU  as  a  heggca's 
tnOch, 
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t^uriously,  and  decorated  her  both  before  and  behmd,  so  that 
the  like  of  such  finery  had  never  been  seen.  She  then 
ordered  forth  her  gilded  chariot,  and  made  ready  to  drive  to 
church.  In  like  manner  did  every  one  in  the  royal  palace, 
all  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  .foreign  prince.  The  only 
one  that  did  not  go  was  the  Cinder-lass,  who,  poor  young 
girl !  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home  and  sweep,  and  prepare 
dinner,  and  chop  pine  twigs,  and  strew  ^e  floor,  and 
numerous  other  things,  as  always  formed  her  employment 
on  Sundays. 

When  all  was  in  order,  and  the  horses  were  put  to  the 
chariot,  the  holyday  attire  examined  in  eveiy  fold,  and  the 
queen  ready  to  set  out,  it  occurred  to  the  daughter  that  she 
would  grant  her  stepsister  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in 
all  her  pomp  and  finery.  She  went,  therefore,  with  stately  step 
and  many  proud  gestures  to  the  chimney-comer,  where  she 
stopped,  twisted  and  turned  herself  on,  every  side,  that  the 
Oinder-lass  might  have  a  complete  view  of  her,  and  at  length 
said :  "  Well,  what  dost  thou  think?  Am  I  not  splendidly 
clad?  Dost  thou  see  how  fine  I  am?  This  is  a  little 
different  from  thy  rags."  The  stepsister  answered,  that  it 
was  very  true,  and  asked  with  great  humility  whether  she 
might  not  also  one  day  go  to  church  and  see  the  young 
prince.  At  this  the  queen's  daughter  broke  out  into  a 
paroxysm  of  anger :  "  Well,  was  the  like  ever  heard  ?  The 
Oinder-wench  will  go  to  church  to  see  the  foreign  prince  ! 
No,  stay  where  thou  art,  thou  beggar-brat,  and  grope  in 
ihe  ashes ;  that  befits  thee  far  better."  She  then  went  her 
way,  and  the  sister  wept  bitterly  at  her  cruel  words.  But 
the  stepmother  would  not  let  her  even  weep  in  peace,  but 
taking  a  bushel  of  groats,  she  scattered  them  all  over  the 
floor,  saying ;  "  I  will  give  thee  something  else  to  do  than  to 
sit  there  crying.  Pick  up  now  every  single  grain,  and  wash 
them,  and  boil  them  for  dinner ;  and  the  Lord  help  thee,  if 
they  are  not  ready  when  I  return!"  Having  given  these 
orders,  the  queen  with  her  daughter  proceeded  in  full  state 
to  church  to  meet  the  pnnce ;  but  the  Oinder-lass  must  sit 
at  home  and  pick  up  groats,  as  her  wicked  stepmother  had 
ordered.     That  was  her  employment. 

When  the  day  was  so  far  advanced  that  all  the  folk  had 
gone  to  church,  the  Oinder-lass  began  her  Sunday  occupa* 
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tions.  She  first  of  all  took  a  pail,  and  ran  to  the  wdl  to 
ieteh  water.  As  she  was  hastening  across  the  meadow,  abo 
eoiild  not  refram  from  tixinking  of  this  and  ^bmt ;  of  her 
mother  that  was  dead,  how  kmd  and  good  she  had  always 
heen,  and  of  her  wicksed  stepmother,  and  of  the  diisch,  and 
of  the  joang  prince,  whom  ^e  diooid  never  see  ^ain;  and 
while  ^e  thus  thonght  she  became  so  soirowfid,  that  sittii^ 
down  on  a  stone  imd  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  ^e 
w^  bitteity.  l^lien  leaning  forward  for  the  parpose  of 
drawing  up  water,  a  tear  again  rolled  down  her  daeek  and 
fell  into  the  spring.  At  the  same  moment  the  large  x>ike 
rose  to  the  SGiface  ci  the  water,  and  a^ced  as  before  why 
she  sat  there  weeping  so  bitterly.  *'  I  may  well  weep  and 
be  sad,"  answeied  she ;  '*  my  stepmodier  and  st^sister  have 
driven  to  ehureh  to  see  the  yoong  prince ;  while  I  must  sit 
lonely  at  home  and  pick  up  groats,  and  when  the  queen 
returns  I  get  nothmg  bnt  chiding  and  hard  words." 
^  Ah  !**  said  die  pike,  **  thou  bast  a  wi^ed  stefmiother ;  but 
if  thou  wilt  do  as  I  say,  ^ou  shalt  go  to  drarch  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  I  will  do  thy  work,  as  I  did  last  Sunday.** 
The  Cinder-lass  thanked  the  pike  for  his  good  will,  and 
promised  to  obeylnm  in  erirarything;  and  the  pike  continued: 
**  When  thou  goest  along  the  path  under  the  birdies,  thos 
wilt  come  to  d>e  hc^low  oak  that  stands  cm  the  mountain. 
In  the  oak  thou  wilt  finda  garment  which  thoa  wilt  pnt  on  ; 
thou  wilt  then  saddle  the  palfi:cy,  mbaxh  stands  dose  by, 
and  ride  to  ehurdi,  and  sit  on  the  seat  between  thy  st^ 
mother  and  stepsister.  But  thou  must  not  speak  to  them, 
for  then  they  will  recognke  thee ;  nor  must  thou  stay  till 
the  service  is  ended,  but  hasten  out  and  ride  back  to  the 
oak,  and  put  on  thy  old  gannents,  so  that  thy  st^motfaer 
may  not  observe  anything  when  she  retoms  home." 

The  Cinder-lass,  on  hearing  this,  was  ddi^iied  beyond 
measure ;  ibr  it  ran  m  her  mind  that  she  should  see  ^e 
young  prince  once  again.  She  tl^refore  dried  her  tears, 
returned  her  best  thanks  to  the  pike,  and  ran  along  the  padi 
und^  the  birches  till  she  reached  tiie  summit  of  the 
moimtain.  On  looking  into  ^tte  oak  she  saw  hanging  a 
habit  of  the  purest  gold,  and  together  with  the  habit 
there  also  hung  a  gdd  saddle  with  a  gold  bridle  and  a 
gold  bit;  and  all  so   exceedingly  magnificent,  that  th^ 
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glittered  like  fire,  when  any  one  looked  on  them.  Close  by 
withont  there  stood  again  the  snow-idiite  palfr^  snorting 
and  neighing,  and  full  of  joy,  and  beating  the  earth  with 
Ids  hoofe,  60  that  the  ivhole  mountain  sho^.  It  may  now 
be  easily  imagined  in  what  state  of  mind  the  Cinder-lass 
found  herself;  for  a  long  time  she  knew  not  whether  ^bt 
were  awake  or  the  whole  were  only  a  ^am.  .Nererthekss, 
she  did  not  forget  what  the  pike  had  said  to  her,  but  went 
into  the  oak,  east  off  her  old  rags,  put  on  the  sumptuous 
golden  garment,  combed  her  golden  locks,  and  was  in  a 
short  time  metamorphosed  from  a  poor  ragged  cinder-girl 
to  the  ftdrest,  stateliest  damsel  that  ever  wore  a  crown  of 
gold.  She  then  saddled  her  palfrey  and  rode  to  church, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  a  cloud  had  appeared  in  the  sky  with  a 
lit^e  star  on  it  As  she  proceeded  along  the  aisle  and 
seated  herself  between  the  queen  and  her  daughter,'  such  a 
brightness  was  spread  over  the  pavement  and  over  the  whole 
church,  that  all  die  people  turned  about  on  their  seats,  imd 
gazed  only  on  the  stranger  damsel.  But  the  prince's  heart 
was  so  smitten  with  love  that  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
turn  his  eyes  from  her.  No  one,  in  fact,  attended  to  the 
priest,  unless  it  were  the  wicked  stepmother  and  her 
daughter.  It  may  be  supposed  that  they  thereby  strove  to 
conceal  their  vexation,  aldiough  they  would  have  rejoiced  if 
the  young  princess  had  been  a  hundred  miles  off.  But 
while  they  were  thinMng  over  the  matter,  the  Cinder-lass 
starting  suddenly  up,  hurried  out  of  the  church  long  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  mass.  Now,  we  can  well  imagine, 
fliere  was  a  commotion !  The  young  prince  instantly 
hastened  alter  her ;  for  he  was  desirous  above  all  things  to 
discover  who  she  was.  At  the  same  time  all  the  other 
people  streamed  to  the  church  door,  and  no  one  cared  more 
^ther  for  priest  or  mass.  But  they  got  nothing  for  their 
pains ;  for  when  the  princess  came  out,  she  instantly 
mounted  har  horse,  and  said : — 

"Lig^t  before  vie! 
Darkness  after  me  r 

and  vasiished  like  fightning  from  the  sight  of  all.  While 
the  prince  and  all  &e  people  were  standing  gaping,  and 
wondering  in  what  direction  she  could  have  taken  her  course, 
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she  hastened  hack  to  the  oak,  put  on  her  old  garments,  and 
ran  to  the  royal  palace,  so  that  when  the  queen  and  her 
daughter  returned,  they  foimd  the  groats  hoiled  and  the 
floor  strewed,  but  neither  palfrey  nor  gold-clad  damsel,  only 
the  Cinder-girl  in  her  chimney-comer,  precisely  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  see  her. 

The  queen  and  her  daughter  were  now  even  more  dis- 
satisfied with  then:  church  visit  than  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  and  both  in  their  conversation  and  answers  it 
might  be  observed  that  things  had  not  fallen  out  according 
to  their  expectations.  Nothing  in  fact  pleased  them,  neither 
at  home  nor  abroad,  but  they  found  fault  with  and,  com- 
plained of  everything.  Above  aU  things  they  spoke  of  a 
strange  princess,  who  was  so  magnificently  clad,  always 
adding  how  the  queen's  daughter  should  be  even  finer  than 
she.  But  all  the  while  no  one  thought  of  the  httle  Cinder- 
lass,  miless  it  were  to  snub  and  chide  her,  so  that  she  was 
always  made  the  object  of  her  stepmother's  and  stepsister's 
malignity. 

As  the  time  advanced  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  were 
sewing  and  cutting  in  the  royal  palace  both  early  and  late, 
solely  that  the  queen's  daughter  might  appear  as  fine  as 
possible ;  and  however  magnificent  a  thing  might  be,  yet  it 
never  was  so  exquisite  that  the  queen  did  not  require  it  still 
more  so.  At  length  Sunday  came,  and  the  queen  caused 
her  daughter  to  be  washed  and  scrubbed,  till  she  was  as 
bright  as  a  sun,  curled  her  hair  after  the  most  tasteful 
fiEishion,  and  decorated  her  in  all  manner  of  ways  both  before 
and  behind,  so  that  the  like  of  her  outfit  had  never  before 
been  seen.  She  then  ordered  out  her  gilded  chariot,  and 
prepared  to  ride  in  it  to  church.  All  her  people  likewise 
went ;  for  if  all  could  not  obUdn  the  foreign  prince,  yet  all 
were  desirous  of  seeing  him.  But  there  was  one  who  was 
not  allowed  to  accompany  them,  and  that  was  the  Cinder- 
girl.  She  must  stay  at  home  and  sweep,  and  chop  pine- 
twigs,  and  strew  the  floor,  and  many  other  things,  as  were 
now  her  constant  Sunday  occupations. 

When  everything  was  in  order,  the  horses  put  to  the 
chariot,  the  holyday  attire  examined  in  every  fold,  and  the 
queen  ready  to  set  out,  her  daughter  thought  she  would 
grant  her  stepsister  the  happiness  of  beholding  her  in  all  her 
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pomp  and  finery.  With  stately  step,  therefore,  and  haughty 
mien  she  walked  to  the  chimney-comer :  there  she  stopped, 
twisted  and  turned  herself  in  every  direction,  and  said  at 
last:  "  Well,  Cinder-wench,  what  thinkest  thou?  Am  I  not 
sumptuously  dressed  ?  Dost  thou  see  how  splendid  I  am  ? 
This  is  something  different  firom  thy  tatters."  Yes,  the  other 
answered,  it  was  so,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  asked  if 
she  also  might  not  one  day  go  to  chiu'ch  and  see  the  young 
prince.  At  this  the  stepsister  hurst  forth  in  a  fit  of 
anger :  "  Well,  was  the  like  ever  heard  ?  The  Cinder-wench 
wishes  to  go  with  us  !  I  helieve  thou  thinkest  to  get  the 
young  prince !  No,  stay  where  thou  art,  thou  heggar-hrat ! 
that  is  more  befitting  thee."  She  then  took  her  departure, 
and  her  stepsister  slowly  retired  to  her  chimney-comer,  to 
conceal  her  tears.  But  she  was  not  allowed  to  weep  in 
peace;  for  the  wicked  stepmother,  who  was  instantly  at 
hand,  took  a  bushel  of  meal,  cast  it  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  and  said :  "I  will  give  thee  something  else  to  do  than 
to  sit  there  crying;  gather  up  now  the  meal,  every  particle 
of  it,  and  cleanse  it,  and  prepai'o  it  for  dinner ;  and  the  Lord 
help  thee  if  all  is  not  ready  when  I  return  home !"  Having 
thus  given  her  orders,  she  and  her  daughter  rode  m  full 
state  to  church  to  meet  the  prince.  But  the  stepdaughter 
must  sit  in  the  yard  and  gather  up  meal,  as  her  wicked 
stepmother  had  ordered  her. 

When  the  time  had  arrived  that  the  church-folks  were  all 
gone,  and  the  Cinder-lass  should  begin  her  occupations,  she 
first  took  a  pail  and  ran  to  get  water  fi:om  the  spring. 
While  thus  again  tripping  over  the  green  meadow,  her  thoughts 
began  to  wander,  and  she  thought  of  her  mother  who  was 
dead,  and  who  had  always  been  so  kind  to  her,  and  of  her 
wicked  stepmother,  and  of  the  church,  which  she  was  never 
allowed  to  enter,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow  in  abimdance, 
like  the  purest  pearls.  But  most  of  all  it  went  to  her  heart 
when  she  thought  of  the  young  prince,  whom  she  should 
never  again  see,  and  she  then  became  so  afflicted,  that 
sitting  down  on  a  stone,  and  resting  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  she  gave  herself  up  to  despair.  As  she  bent  for- 
ward to  draw  the  water,  a  bright  tear  rolled  down  her 
cheek  into  the  spring.  At  the  same  instant  the  great  pike 
again  appeared,  raised  his  green  head  above  the  surface  of 
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the  water,  and  asked  her  why  she  wept  ao  bitterlj.  "  I 
may  wdl  weep  and  be  soirowfal/' answered  the<7mder4a88. 
**  My  66epmo&er  and  stepsister  have  ridden  to  church  to 
meet  the  young  prince;  but  I  most  sit  in  the  yard  and 
gatha:  up  meal,  and  when  the  queen  comes  home  I  shall 
get  notiiing  but  maledictions  and  hard  words."  "  Ah,  poor 
giii  r  said  the  pike,  **  thouhast  abad  Mepmotber ;  butif  thoa 
wilt  do  as  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  go  to  diurch  like  the  others, 
and  I  will  do  thy  work  as  I  did  gd.  ihe  last  two  Sundays." 
The  Oinder-kss  hereupon  returned  ber  best  tiianks  to  the 
pike,  and  promised  to  obey  him  in  all  things.  The  pike 
contanued :  **  When  thou  goest  alcmg  the  path  under  the 
birdies,  and  oomest  to  the  hollow  oak,  thou  wilt  there  find  a 
habit,  which  Hiou  shalt  put  on.  Theaa.  thou  wilt  saddle  the 
palfr)^  that  stands  close  by  and  ride  to  church,  and  sit 
down  in  the  seat  between  thy  stepmoth^  and  stepsister. 
But  thou  must  not  speak  to  th^,  for  then  they  would 
recognise  thee;  nor  must  thou  remain  till  the  mass  is  over, 
but  must  hasten  out  and  ride  back  to  the  oak,  and  put  on 
Ihy  old  garments,  that  thy  stepmother  may  observe  nothing 
when  she  retams," 

The  Cinder-lass  was  heartily  delisted  at  this,  for  her 
thov^ts  were  on  the  yoong  prince,  although  she  had  never 
expected  to  see  him  again.  She  there£i:Hre  dried  her  tears» 
returned  her  warmest  thanks  to  the  pike,  and  hastened 
along  the  path  under  the  birches  till  slie  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  On  looking  into  die  oak  she 
saw  hanging  a  gaament  wholly  set  round  with  precious 
stones,  close  by  which  th^e  hung  a  saddie-fiimiture,  which 
was,  in  like  manner,  set  with  pearis  and  diamonds  from  the 
East ;  and  the  whole  was  so  indescribably  magnificent  that 
it  dianged  colours  and  glittered  like  the  bi^i^Uest  rainbow. 
Close  by  there  stood  again  the  snow-white  palfrey,  which 
snorted,  and  nei^ied,  and  was  oveijo3red,  and  beat  the 
ground  with  his  hoofs,  so  that  the  whole  mountain  echoed. 
Now  ev€xy  one  can  easily  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
Cinder-lass ;  for  a  long  time  she  knew  not  whether  it  w^e 
a  reality,  or  whether  the  whole  were  not  a  deli^tful  dream. 
^he  did  not,  however,  forget  what  ^[ne  pike  had  enjoined 
her,  but  entered  the  oaJc,  divested  herself  of  bar  old  tatteis, 
put  on  the  splendid  habit  set  with  precious  stones ;  placed  a 
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crown  of  gold  on  her  golden  hair,  mnd,  within  ft  short  time, 
was  metamorphosed  from  a  misenLl^  cmder-girl  to  the 
fiEorest  princess  that  ws  ever  seen  in  the  woikL  ^e  th^i 
saddled  her  palfrey,  moonted  it,  and  rode  to  ehurdi :  and  it 
seemed  when  she  Altered  just  as  when  <i^  son  rises  in  Hbe 
heavens  ^iroo^  a  siheiy  dead.  As  she  walked  xxp  the 
aisle  and  placed  herself  between  ^e  queen  and  l^r  daughter, 
such  a  hrilliancy  was  s^ied  over  the  whole  drajrch  that  it 
was  Eliminated  in  its  remotest  corners,  and  aU  the  people 
turned  about  on  their  seats  and  looked  onlj  on  the  stranger 
princess ;  but  Ihe  yoong  prince  received  such  a  womid  in 
his  heart  that  it  seemed  to  him  impossiUe  to  live  without 
her.  Iliere  was,  conseqaentlj,  no  one  that  listened  to 
the  priest,  mdess  it  were  the  wicked  stepmother  and  her 
daughter.  It  maj  be  jmaginftd  that  they  thereby  strove  in 
some  degree  to  conceal  their  vesalkm ;  althou^  they  heartily 
vrished  me  princess  a  thousand  miles  ofif.  £ut  nfknie  they 
were  thinkiug  over  the  matter,  the  Ginder-lass  sudd^y 
starting  from  her  seat,  hastened  out  long  before  the  nuiss 
was  ei]^ed.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  there  was  a  com- 
motion !  The  young  prince  lan  out  instant^;  ^r  he  had 
reserved  wi&m  himsdf  that  he  would  discover  who  she 
was,  let  it  cost  what  it  might.  At  the  same  time  all  tbe 
other  chnrch-lblks  rose  from  their  seats,  ev^i  the  priest 
hims^,  who  in  his  hurry  forgot  both  bible  and  breviaiy. 
Just  as  the  princess  was  passing  out  at  the  diuroh-door  the 
prince  had  eaosedsome  tar  to  be  spilt,  so  that  she  lost  one  of 
har  gcM  shoes,  which  remainedstiddng  in  it;  and  the  prince 
was  so  close  bdiind  her  that  she  durst  not  turn  round 
to  take  it  up.  She  had,  therefore,  no  alt^native  but  to 
hasten  to  her  palfrey,  and  say  as  before : — 

'*  Li^t  before  me  1 
Bwkness  after  me ! " 

and  thus  she  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all.  She  ihai 
icde  hastily  to  the  great  cek  on  the  mountain;  but  on 
tioning  ro«nd  die  perceived  a  considerable  number  of 
people  miming  in  all  directions  in  search  of  her,  aud  at 
the  same  time  observed  that  her  st^Mnother  and  stepsister 
were  already  returning  from  church.    At  this  she  was  sp 
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terrified  that  ^he  gave  herself  no  tune  to  change  her 
clothes,  3ut  cast  her  old  coarse  garments  over  the  sump- 
tuous hahit  set  with  precious  stones,  and  hurried  to  the 
royal  palace  as  speedUy  as  she  could.  There  she  placed 
herself  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  feigned  to  be  playing 
with  the  ashes,  according  to  her  custom.  The  queen  and 
her  daughter  could  therefore  observe  nothing  remarkable ; 
but  on  their  return  they  formd  the  floor  strewed,  the  porridge 
boiled,  and  the  Cinder-girl  sitting  in  her  usual  place,  just  as 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her. 

The  story  now  returns  to  the  young  prince.  When  he 
•saw  that  the  princess  had'  escaped  from  him,  he  was  sorely 
grieved,  for  he  had  resolved  either  to  possess  her  or  no  one 
else  in  the  world.  He  therefore  began  to  consider  how  he 
might  again  find  her.  For  this  purpose  he  took  the  little 
gold  shoe  which  she  had  lost  at  the  chm-ch  door,  and 
caused  it  to  be  announced  over  the  whole  kingdom,  that 
her  whom  the  shoe  fitted,  and  no  other,  he  would  take 
to  wife.  Now,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  there  was 
a  commotion  of  no  trivial  kind;  for  every  individual 
maiden  must  go  and  tiy  her  luck  vdth  the  little  shoe. 
But  there  was  no  one  whom  the  shoe  fitted,  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  so  very,  very  little  and  delicate,  that 
there  probably  was  never  in  the  world  a  damsel  that 
trod  a  more  elegant  little  shoe.  It  now  began  to  be  very 
doubtful  whether  the  prince  would  ever  fipd  the  object 
of  his  search  again  or  not ;  nevertheless,  hope  did  not 
forsake  him,  but  he  sent  his  followers  in  every  direction 
to  seek  and  make  inquiiy,  while  he  himself  went  about  the 
neighboiu'hood,  both  to  tlie  east  and  west,  in  the  hope  of 
fitting  the  shoe. 

While  thus  wandering  he  came  at  length  to  the  royal 
palace.  The  queen  thereupon  immediately  caused  her 
young  stepdaughter  to  be 'shut  up  in  the  oven,  for  she  was 
fearful  lest  any  one  should  see  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
but  brought  forward  her  own  daughter,  that  she  might  put 
on  the  gold  shoe,  but  all  in  vam ;  her  foot  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  too  large,  however  she  might  press  and  pinch 
it.  But  the  queen  was  not  at  a  loss;  she  chopped  off  her 
daughter's  long  heels  and  clipped  her  great  toes,  and  thus 
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again  brought  her  forward  to  try  her  luck.  When  the 
queen's  daughter  was  now  agam  about  to  try  on  the  gold 
i^oe,  there  sat  a  htde  bird  in  a  tree,  which  sang : — 

''  Chop  heel  and  clip  toe ! 
In  tjbe  oven  is  she  whom  fits  the  gold  shoe."  * 

"  What  was  that?"  inquired  the  prince,  wondering. 
"Oh!"  answered  the  queen,  "  it  was  nothing ;  it  was  only 
the  song  of  a  bird.*^  The  prince  took  no  further  notice 
of  it,  the  queen's  daughter  being  about  to  try  on  the  shoe  ; 
but  the  bird  did  not  cease,  but  sang  again : — 

"  Chop  heel  and  clip  toe  ! 
In  the  oven  is  she  whom  fits  the  gold  shoe." 

"  What  was  that  the  bird  sang  ?"  inquired  the  prince 
a  second  time,  and  listened.  "  Oh!'*  aaswered  the  queen,. 
"  it  is  not  worth  listening  to  ;  it  was  only  the  twittering  of 
a  bird.  Away  with  thee,  thou  ugly  bird  !'*  But  it  was  ta 
no  purpose,  for  hardly  had  the  queen's  daughter  tried  to 
put  on  the  gold  shoe,  when  the  bird  in  the  tree  sang  for 
the  third  time : — 

**  Chop  heel  and  clip  toe ! 
In  uie  oven  is  ^e  whom  fits  the  gold  shoe." 

The  prince  could  now  easily  perceive  that  there  was 
some  trickery  at  work,  and  therefore  sent  his  young  pages 
to  search  the  oven,  who  almost  instantly  returned  widi  the 
yoimg  stepdaughter,  who  had  been  lying  concealed  there. 
Now,  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  the  queen  nor  her 
daughter  were  in  the  best  of  himiours.  They  grew  pale 
and  red  from  anger,  and  asked  how  any  one  could  trouble 
himself  about  such  a  Httle  beggar-brat.  But  the  prince 
gave  no  heed  to  their  talk,  and  ordered  the  gold  shoe  to  be 
brought,  when  lo  !  it  was  as  if  it  had  grown  to  the  Cinder- 
lass's  little  snow-white  foot.  While  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged the  prince  observed  that  a  golden  comer  peeped  out 

*  The  English  nursery  tale  of  Cinderella  has : 
"  Chiveri,  chiveri,  chits. 
The  maid 's  in  the  oven  that  that  shoe  fits," 
which  seems  to  prove  that  both  the  English  and  Swedish  have  reference 
to  a  common  origin. 
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from  a  hole  in  bef  gannent  Seeing  it»  tbepziaee  BBAtahed 
<^  her  old»  coacse^  gnj  do«k»  and  at  the  same  instant  it 
was  as  if  a  flash  ci  hghtaing  bad  darted  anioi^  them ;  aod 
behold  I  instead  of  the  ragged  Cinder-girl,  there  stood 
before  them  a  beautiful  princess,  the  self-same  that  the 
prince  had  seen  at  church,  and  the  precious  stones  on  her 
gumoits  glittexed  like  the  bright  son,  and  ail  who  beheld 
her  eould  not  suffieienilj  admire  her  wonderM  beantj. 

At  all  Hm  the  king's  son  was  so  unspeakably  r^oiced 
Ihat  he  bofdi  lauded  and  wept ;  but  the  qoeen  ajikd  hear 
daughter  did  not  langh.  He  pressed  the  young  damsel  to 
his  breast  and  placed  her  on  his  knee,  and  betrothed  her 
with  rings  of  red  gdd ;  after  which  he  conducted  her  with 
great  honour  home  to  his  own  kingdom,  aud  made  her  his 
<|aeen.  I  was  present  at  the  marriaga  Th^re  the  prince 
tripped  in  the  danee  with  his.  £Eiir  joxmg  bride^  and  X 
duieed,  and  ail  the  guests  danced  with  them,  all  eaceept  Ae 
que«D*s  daughter.  She  eould  not  donee,  for  her  mother 
had  cut  off  her  toes.    So  is  my  story  told. 


1.  A  veruon  fstaa  (kteigittUad  *  relatei^  tkaiwhen  tkt  queen  vaa 
going  to  church,  she  gave  her  stepdaughter  no  food  besides  a  morsel  of 
UidL  Wwd  aad  a  UtUA  sulk  in  the  cat'a  laucef.  At  tht  same  time 
fihe  gtrewed  a  buahtl  of  peas  on  the  floor^  and  ordeied  the  CSaider-g^l 
1^  pick  up  «yeiy  pea  before  the  people  zeturned  from  cbuneh. 

W  hile  the  young  girl  sat  weeping;  and  gathered,  and  gathered,  and 
wtipt,  die  keiurd  a  sciartehiBgal  the  dear.  Oa  c^caiBg it  thete  eatefed 
a  beauAilol  httk  white  enmne,  to  wh*^  she  ga^e  aeiae  sulk.  Whea 
tdie  ermiae  waa  satisfied,  it  asked  her  wh^  aba  wqpt,  and  the  Cinder> 
gtti  related  her  whole  story.  "  Now,"  laid  the  ermine,  "follow  me, 
and  I  will  hel]p  tiiee.**  It  then  blew  on  the  pe«^  when  th^  imme- 
<fiately  flew  banc  ef  themselTea  into  the  measwe.  The  ermme  thai 
emtdacted  her  ta  a  laxge  eak  in  the  foiealy  wfa«te  she  lami  splendid 
gameati,  aikd  a  peilfr^j  and  little  page%  so  that  i^  eaald  ride  t» 
church  ia  great  state,  and  meet  the  youag  prince. 

The  continuation  coincides  with  what  is  giren  abore,  only  with  the 
addition,  that  when  the  Ofnder^girl  came  to  the  oak  on  the  third 
Sunday,  the  ermine  said :  "  My  work  is  now  ended,  and  I  can  no 
longer  help  thee ;  but  if  then  thinkest  thou  owest  me  any  gratitude, 

*  Printed  ia  L  Arw>Jflaon'aLiiaa>och  Lfaa-bakfcrlTncdoTn.at^wkh., 
18309 1  pp.  19-25. 
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tl^d  ibjfi  ksife  and  throfit  it  into  my  heart.*'  The  Cinder-girl  was 
loth  to  reward  it  bo  ill  for  ita  services ;  but  the  enmne  besought  her 
earnestly,  saying :  ''  Do  as  I  have  said ;  it  is.  my  salyation.*^  The 
damsel  then,  tumiiig  svagr  her  eyeiv  stabbed  it  to  tbft  hearty  and  at  the 
same  instant  tbnft  4iopa  «C  blooA  SeU  o&  tkie  ftM,  fsook  whiph  there 
sprang  a  comely  young  prince,  who  instantly  vanished,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more. 

2.  A  variation  from  Gottland  makes  the  stepdaiagliler  go  elad  in  a 
cloak  of  erow^ii  feathen^  tint  she  might  fbel  shane  whervrer  iAm  might 
be,  and  that  no  on*  might  see  how  mnch  mor»  beautiftil  ite  was  thm 
the  crone's  own  dan^ter.  Heikee  she  was  called  Krftk-pelii^  ie.  Crota- 
doak.  At  length  roe  received  aid  from  a  Bttle  old  maA  witii  whom 
she  had  shared  her  breakihst,  and  who  promised  to  requite  her.  He 
then  took  her  with  him  to  the  forest,  blew  a  pipe,  and  procured  her 
first  a  habit  that  shone  like  the  stars  in  heaven ;  then  one  that  shone 
like  the  moQ&;  uad  las^y^  ooe  that  shone  Uke  the  sun.  So  Er&k-pels 
went  all  the  three  Sundays  to  chuxch«  without  being  leeognised  either 
by  her  stepmother  or  stepsister. 

When  the  nnnee^B  mesMnger  came  to  the  erone's  dw^ling,  lor  the 
pnrpoie  of  fitting  <m  tiw  little  gold  shoe,  Kr&k-p^  was  so  frightened 
that  she  hid  herself  in  tha  oirea.  But  tikeie  aatr »  Uitle  bud  in  a  tree 
that  song  and  betrayed  her.  She  was  thus  recognised,  and  nkanied  to 
tiie  king's  son.  ¥he  story  ooMcludea  with  the  pleasing  addition,  that 
^'she  ahntyt  show«d  kindnesato  her  wicked  stepmother." 

S.  A  veisioa  frem  Sauilh  Snttaad  tdls  of  a  stepdaughter  tbdU  was 
called  Aske^jeBke,aad  wha  had  ta  ail  at  hone  and  prepare  peas,  whUd 
her  BtepmoihiMr  and  stepsiater  want  to  chureh  ta  meet  a  formgn.  prince. 
While  she  sat  and  we$il^  there  caxae  a  little  bird,  and  peeked  at  the 
^aseaneatj^  and  saag: — 

**  litUa  maiden  go  to  clum^ 
I  will  dean  thy  peas ; 
I  will  sweeps  and  cleajr,  and  do  all  things^ 
Believe  me." 

At  the  same  moment  an  eagle  came  flying  which  let  ^ill  from  his 
talona  a  qpkndid  habiL.  This  A8ke-{(}eeke  put  on  and  wait  to  church, 
where  every  eae  was  w«»dex-8truck  at  her  nreai  beauty.  But  the 
prinee  was  smitten  beyoad  all  the  others,  and  uirew  a  white  silk  glove 
lato  her  laipi. 

On  the  following  Sunday  she  went  in  the  saine  manner,  and  the 
piiBce  tiirew  the  other  glove  ta  her.  On  the  third  Sunday  he  cast  a 
gMen  api^ ;  bal  at  every  time  Askei^eske  hastened  out  of  the  church 
before  the  serviea  was  ovev,  aa  has  been  related  abovew 

When  the  pnnee  and  hk  attendants  came  at  length  to  the  mansion, 
to  try  on  the  little  gold  shoe,  the  crone  shut  her  stepdaughter  up  in 
the  stable,  and  chopped  <^her  owa  daughter's  heels  and  toes.;  but  the 
priBee»  aev^ibdaai^  would  not  believe  that  sha  waa  the  r^t  one. 
The  crone  then  produced  the  silk  gloves  and  the  goldea  apple,  when 
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the  prince  coald  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt.  At  the  same  moment 
there  came  a  litUe  bird  and  pecked  on  the  casement,  and  sang : — 

«  They  cut  off  her  heel,  they  cut  off  her  toe. 
In  tne  stable  is  she  whom  fits  the  gold  shoe." 

The  stepmother^s  fiUsehood  was  now  detected,  and  the  king^s  son  was 
married  to  Aske-pjeske^ 

4.  According  to  another  yariation  from  South  Sm&land,  the  prince 
allows  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  queen's  cunning,  so  that  he  takes, 
the  fidse  damsel  with  him  in  his  carriage,  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
to  his  own  kingdom ;  but  when  they  had  travelled  a  short  distance,, 
they  came  to  a  bridge,  where  a  bird  was  sitting  in  a  tree,  which, 
sang: — 

**  Chop  heel,  chop  toe ; 
At  home  sits  the  damsel  in  the  bath-room  and  weeps. 
She  whom  fits  the  gold  shoe." 

The  prince  now  found  that  he  had  been  deceired,  and  rode  back  to  the 
queen's  palace,  where  he  found  his  real  beloved  in  the  ba^-house,  in 
which  she  had  been  shut  by  her  wicked  stepmother. 

5.  A  third  version  from  South  Smflland,  called  FrOken  Skinn-pels 
Ror  i  askan,  has  a  long  introduction  borrowed  from  the  story  of  De 
tre  Under-G^ogame,  Le.  The  Three  Wonderfid  Farenta,  It  tells  of  a 
wicked  stepmother,  who  sent  her  stepdaughter  to  tend  cattle,  but  gave 
her  no  food  except  a  morsel  of  oatmeal  bread.  When  she  had  eaten 
the  bread,  she  sat  down  under  an  oak  and  wept  There  then  camo 
forth  a  huge  white  bear,  that  asked  her  why  she  was  so  afflicted.  The 
girl  told  Mm,  as  was  the  truth,  that  she  had  been  sent  out  to  the  field 
by  her  wicked  stepmother,  and  that  she  had  no  one  to  look  to  for  help 
In  all  the  wide  world.  The  bear  replied :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  true  to  me, 
I  will  help  thee."  To  this  the  maiden  consented,  and  the  bear  gave 
her  a  pipe  of  gold,  in  which  she  was  to  blow  whenever  she  was  desirous 
of  sp^tking  with  him. 

When  some  time  had  passed  the  young  damsel  began  to  long  for 
home.  On  reaching  her  stepmother's  dwelling  she  found  the  crone 
even  worse  than  before.  "  So  thou  art  come  back,  thou  ugly  urchin," 
said  she ;  "  I  thought  thou  hadst  perished  with  hunger  long  ago ;  but 
there  is  no  such  good  luck."  The  damsel  answered  that  axe  had  re> 
ceived  support  from  her  best  friend ;  so  that  she  had  suffered  no  want. 
**  What  fi^end  hast  thou  hadl"  inquired  the  crone.  "  It  is,"  answered 
the  maiden, ''  a  huge  white  animal  that  is  called  a  bear."  "  Well,'* 
replied  the  crone,  **  it  is  fortunate  that  I  have  got  to  know  that"  She 
then  consulted  with  her  own  daughter  how  they  might  lay  snares  and 
entrap  the  bear.  But  when  the  stepdaughter  perceived  their  design, 
she  went  out  into  the  forest,  sat  down  under  the  oak,  and  blew  in  her 
pipe.  Instantly  the  bear  came  forth,  and  the  damsel  warned  him  of 
the  crone's  design.  The  bear  said :  ''Have  no  fear  on  that  account,  I 
shall  take  care  of  mysell" 
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One  day  the  bear  said :  "  Thou  Shalt  now  go  away  with  me,  and 
then  thou  wilt  escape  being  longer  with  thy  wicked  stepmother.  But 
one  thing  fihou  mast  promise  me»  that  thou  wilt  obey  me  in  every- 
thing that  I  shall  eigoin  thee."  To  this  the  damsel  agreed,  and  the 
bear  took  her  on  his  back,  and  thus  they  departed,  travelling  over 
hill  and  dale.  At  length  they  came  to  a  very  large  forest ;  but  this 
forest  was  not  like  other  forests,  for  every,  even  the  smallest,  leaf  on 
every  tree,  was  of  bright  silver,  so  that  it  shed  light  all  around. 
"Now,"  said  the  bear,  "thou  must  not  touch  anything  here;  for  if 
thou  dost,  both  thou  and  I  will  be  most  unfortunate."  And  the  damsel 
promised  not  to  touch  anything.  But  when  they  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  forest,  the  foliage  glittered  so  beautifully  around  her,, 
that,  forgetting  her  promise,  she  broke  off  a  little  silver  leaf.  There- 
upon the  bear  said  :  "My  love,  what  hast  thou  done?"  The  damsel 
imswered  :  "  1  have  only  broken  off  a  little  silver  leaf."  The  bear  con- 
tinued :  "  That  thou  shouldst  not  have  done.  It  is  now  a  chance 
whether  we  escape  from  hence  with  life."  At  the  same  moment  the 
whole  forest  was  filled  with  a  terrific  roaring,  and  from  all  sides  there 
streamed  forth  an  innumerable  multitude  of  wild  beasts,  lions,  tigers,, 
and  every  other  kind ;  and  they  all  went  in  pursuit  of  the  bear,  and 
strove  to  tear  him  in  pieces.  Now  the  damsel  was  indeed  terrified, 
and  durst  not  look  up,  so  affrighted  was  she.  But  the  bear  ran 
with  all  his  might,  and  the  wild  beasts  after  him,  so  that  when  at 
length  he  came  out  of  the  forest  he  was  almost  dead  with  fear  and 
fiiintness. 

Some  time  after  they  came  to  another  forest,  where  every  little  leaf 
was  of  bright  gold,  so  that  it  glittered  all  around.  Here  the  same 
took  place  as  before.  At  last  they  entered  a'third  forest,  much  more 
extensive  than  either  of  the  before-mentioned,  in  which  every,  even 
the  anallest,  leaf  was  of  the  brightest  diamond,  so  that  it  played  and 
sparkled  far  fmd  wide.  There  also  the  damsel  could  not  refitiin,  but 
broke  a  diamond  leaf  from  a  tree.  Instantly  there  rushed  fortii  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  bear  ran,  the  wild  beasts 
after'  him,  and  were  so  quick  upon  him  that  they  almost  tore  him 
in  pieces  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  forest. 

The  bear  and  the  damsel  now  journeyed  on  gently ;  for  he  was  both 
weary  and  wounded,  nor  did  he  utter  a  single  word  on  the  way.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  clear  spring,  which  flowed  out  of  a  mountain, 
and  there  they  sat  to  rest.  After  having  rested  awhile,  the  bear  said : 
**  Here  we  must  part,  for  now  either  thou  or  I  must  descend  into  the 
fountain."  The  damsel  answered :  "  In  that  case  it  is  I  that  should  go 
down,  seeing  I  have  been  so  disobedient  to  thee."  "  No,"  replied  the 
bear,  "  that  thou,  nevertheless,  shalt  not  do ;  but  here  is  a  knife ;  take 
it  and  kill  me,  and  cast  my  carcass  into  the  fountain.  Afterwarda 
thou  shalt  clothe  thyself  in  my  skin,  and  go  up  to  the  king's  palace, 
and  beg  to  be  employed  in  the  court.  Every  time  thou  needest  help 
blow  in  the  golden  pipe  which  I  gave  thee."  The  damsel  durst  not  do 
otherwise  than  obey,  and  killed  the  bear,  cast  his  body  into  the  fountain, 
wrapped  herself  in  his  skin,  and  wandered  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow 
up  to  the  king's  palace.    There  she  got  employment  in  the  kitchen^ 
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flid  sai  in  thtt  dtimn^-coriMr  imking  4lie  «mdeiB.  Bat  every  one  was 
jitnick  with  wonder  at  her  garb  and  BiaBoeiB,  and  oaUed  her  FrOken 
Skinnpels  i6r  i  okan  (Mils  Skin-cloak  rakea  in  the  aehea). 

After  this  introduction,  it  ia  rebited  haw  the  king  and  the  (pwen 
and  the  yoaog  prinoe,  together  with  their  ooort,  go  to  chnich,  and  the 
9iasta*-cook  ia  alao  deairoos  of  going.  As  he  had  no  one  to  pvepars 
the  king'a  dinner,  he  applied  to  Frokai  Skinnpek  for  aasiataBce. 
Tbib  damad  hmg  excaaed  nera^,  but  finally  yielded  to  hie  entreaties. 
So  when  all  the  folka  were  gone  ^eir  aeYoral  waya^ahe  took  her  golden 
mpe,  Uew  in  it^  and  said :  **  Up,  my  little  Pyairfiagg*  and  prepare  a 
dinnor  ao  dainty,  that  the  like  waa  never  seen  on  royal  table."  In- 
stantly there  appeared  a  numeroos  swam  of  little  PyHlfa^B^  who 
began  to  boil,  and  roast^  and  prepare  the  re^aat^  so  as  no  one  ersr  saw 
the  like.  Whenall  waa  ready  the  damael said:  *' Bring  now  my  ailrer 
habit>  for  I  also  will  go  to  drarch."  Inatantly  the  Pyaidings  hnrnght 
forth  Uie  most  magnificent  of  salver  habita,  and  clad  FrSken  Skinnpels 
in  it,  and  kept  a  careful  watch  over  her.  ^le  thai  proceeded  to 
^areh,  and  aeated  heraelf  on  the  bench  between  the  qne«i  and  prin- 
ceaa.  But  all  the  oongregation  were  amased  at  her  beaaty,  and  the 
young  prince  waa  so  raiitten  that  it  seemed  to  him  he  ooold  not  live 
unleaa  he  could  poaaeaa  her. 

The  continuation  and  end  of  the  stoiy  agree  with  what  is  above 
communicated. 

e.  A  variation  from  Upland,  caUed  "Krlkn&bba-p^Bp"  (GrowV 
nib-cloak),  has  also  a  long  introduction,  compoaed  of  originally  imoon- 
nected  fragmenta.  Of  Iheae  some  aj^^ear  in  the  introdnetion  to  the 
sUny  of  '' Boaalill  och  Linga  Leda"  (see  p.  41),  and  in  the  remaika  on 
the  same  atoiy  (Sob.  1  and  2) ;  while  othera  are  bocrowed  £«n  a  well- 
known  Troll  Bbary  of  a  totally  unlike  kindf. 

The  stmy  treata  of  a  atepdaughter  that  waa  sent  by  hor  wi^ed  step- 
mother to  tend  cattle  in  the  forest  without  any  food.  While  ahe  was 
sittiitt  and  weeing;  a  laige  black  ox  came  to  her  and  aaid :  ''If  thoa 
wilt  do  aa  I  ai^,  I  will  help  thee."  The  giri  oonaented.  Then  con- 
thiaed  the  ox :  *'  Shake  my  ear,  and  hold  thy  i^ron  undcx."  Ihe  ^A 
did  80,  and  got  as  much  delicate  food  aa  she  coold  eat. 

When  she  returned  from  the  forest^  the  ha^^  her  stepmoth^,  was 
atill  more  erud  towarda  her  than  before.  It  happened  one  day  that 
the  cnme  foigot  her  axe  in  the  min,  and  sent  her  atopdaii^bber  to 
fetch  it  The  girl  went^  and  found  three  little  doves  aitting  on  the 
haft  of  the  axe.  She  qK»ke  to  them  kindly,  careaaed  them,  and  gare 
them  fiwd  from  her  hand.  The  doves  then  flew  up  in  a  trae,  and 
consulted  together  how  they  ahonld  reward  har.  One  of  them  said : 
^I  wish  that  every  time  she  speaka;  a  gold  ring  mi^  spring  out  of  her 
month."  The  aeeond  said :  "  I  wIbI^  ^e  may  grow  fiurer  and  fcirer.* 
The  third  said :  **  I  widi  she  may  have  a  king  for  her  huaband." 

The  damael  retnined  home,  and  ww  much  mere  beautiful  tfam  he» 

*  See  " Northern Mythok^ and  Tiadition^* Tol.  lip. 94 
t  See  p.  85. 
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fim ;  ifhei«iip<m  the  eioim  beonne  enviooB,  and  aent  her  ciwn  ttangfater 
to  the  forest  to  fetch  the  mxe.  B«t  the  oroae'g  daughter  cersea  the 
little  doves,  aad  droTe  them  mimy.  T^j  again  flew  into  the  tree,  and 
ooB0Qlted  together  how  th^  should  reward  ktt  ill-veage.  One  of  them 
said :  **  I  with  that  eveiy  time  ahe  speaks  a  fiog  may  spring  ont  of  her 
month."  The  second  said :  **  I  wish  she  may  grow  f<Miler  and  fbnler 
every  day."  The  third  said :  "  And  1  wish  tliat  her  nose  may  grow 
longer  and  longer.**  Aad  so  it  came  to  pass.  She  became  uglier  and 
uglkr,  and  her  nose  grew  o«A  like  «  crow's  nib,  and  became  so  long 
that  (riM  could  not  open  n  door.  So  she  had  made  a  laige  doak,  which 
ahe  hung  ever  her  nose,  to  oonoeal  its  n^iness. 

There  was  now  no  good  for  the  st^sdaoghter  in  staying  at  home;  so 
fihe  went  to  the  black  ox,  and  tAed  his  adVice.  The  oz  said :  **  Make 
haste,  and  take  thy  lister's  crow^  nib  doak,  then  we  wiU  depart  fimn 
hence.  The  damsel  did  ao,  and  when  they  were  on  their  journey  the 
oz  said :  "  Here  thou  hast  a  piece  cf «  Uee,  a  bottk,  and  a  stone ;  c«ft 
them  behind  thee,  one  at  a  time,  when  tiliere  is  need." 

After  traveling  awhile,  they  p^^ved  the  TroU-wife  coming  after 
them,  and  the  dunsel  cast  the  {aece  of  wood  b^ind  her,  and  there 
grew  up  a  huge  forest ;  but  the  crone  returned  home  for  her  ftze,  and 
hewed  down  the  forest.  The  ^1  then  east  tiie  bottle,  and  a  spacions 
lake  arose ;  but  the  crone  went  home  for  her  horn,  and  drank  up  the 
whole  lake.  At  laet  she  cast  the  stone,  when  a  lofty  mountain  rose 
up.  The  crone  now  went  home  for  her  pickaze,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaJdng  through  the  mountain ;  bvt  with  her  pickmg  and  hacking 
the  mountain  fell  in  behind  her,  and  she  never  came  out. 

The  continuation  accords  in  its  cMef  points  with  yibaX  is  related 
above.  The  stepdaughter  comes  to  a  royal  palace,  where  die  gets  em- 
plbyment  as  a  stair«weeper,  and  rides  three  Sundays  on  the  back  of 
the  oz,  and  magnificently  clad,  to  church.  The  tMrd  Sunday  the 
prince  watches  at  the  door,  and  gets  her  little  fihoe.  He  Ihereupcm 
issues  an  order  that  all  the  maidens  in  the  whole  country  should  come 
to  the  king's  palace  and  tiy  on  the  shoe ;  bnt  it  dees  not  fit  the  foot 
of  a  single  one.    A  little  bird  then  sings . — 

"In  the  chimney  mts  the  damsel  whom  the  shoe  fits. 
In  the  chimney  sits  the  damsd  whom  the  dioe  fits." 

The  prince  thereupon  goes  into  the  kitchen,  finds  litUe  Krdknftbba- 
pelsen,  and  takes  her  to  wife. 

On  the  wedding-day  the  stepdaughter  goes  to  the  meadow  to  see 
after  the  black  oz.  The  oz  stdd:  ''If  thou  wilt  requite  me,  take  a 
sword  and  divide  me  into  three  pieces."  The  damsel  did  as  he  desired^ 
although  it  pierced  her  to  the  heart.  A  comely  young  prince  now 
started  up,  who  had  been  enchanted,  and  could  never  have  recovered 
the  human  form  without  the  damsel's  aid.  Elr&knftbba-pelsen's  mar- 
riage was  then  celebrated^  and  with  such  x>omp  that  it  is  filmed  even 
at  the  present  day. 

7.  A  variation  &om  Upland,  called  **  Kr&kskinns-Mija,  tells  of  a 
wicked  queen,  who  had  two  daughters  of  her  own  and  a  stepdaughter. 

K  2 
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When  the  ipaidens  were  grown  up,  there  c&me  a  message  from  a  neigh- 
bouring  king  that  thej  should  come  to  his  palace ;  because  he  was 
desirous  that  his  son  should  take  one  of  them  to  wife.  Thereupon  the 
queen's  daughters  gave  their  stepsister  a  soporific  potion,  because  thej 
were  envious  of  her  great  beauty,  and  then  took  their  departure. 
When  the  damsel  awoke  she  instantly  set  out  after  them,  running  as 
&st  as  she  was  able. 

As  the  daughters  were  riding  in  their  magnificent  chariot,  they 
observed  a  little  apple  come  rolling  out  of  a  field,  and  crying  inces- 
santly :  "  Oh !  oh !  I  am  fiieezing.*'  But  they  had  no  compaadon  on 
the  little  apple,  (md  ordered  the  driver  to  give  it  a  lash  with  his  whip, 
to  help  it  on  its  way.  Tl^ey  Ihen  continued  their  journey,  and  the 
apple  rolled  on  and  met  th^  stepdaughter.  But  she  did  not  do  as  the 
others  had  done,  but  immediately  stopped,  took  up  the  apple,  and 
wanned  it  in  her  bosom.  Then  said  the  apple :  "  Wait  until  thou  art 
in  need,  and  I  will  render  thee  a  service  in  return." 

Shortly  after  there  came  %  little  pear  rolling  into  the  road,  and  met 
the  three  damsels,  when  all  took  place  as  with  the  apple ;  a  plum  also 
rolled  forth  in  like  manner,  crying  that  it  was  freezing,  and  received 
from  the  queen's  daughters  a  lash  from  the  whip,  but  which  the  step- 
daughter warmed  in  her  bosom.  Thus  did  the  queen's  daughters 
arrive  at  the  royal  palace,  and  were  received  with  feastings  and  many 
tokens  of  honour ;  but  the  stepdaughter  sought  shelter  in  a  little  hut 
by  the  wayside.  She  there  clad  herself  in  an  old  cloak,  made  solely 
of  crow-skins,  with  a  veil  before  her  face,  and  thus  wandered  up  to  the 
royal  palace,  and  got  employment  in  the  kitchen.  But  the  court  folks 
made  game  of  her  wonderAil  appearance,  and  called  her  in  derision, 
**  Kr&kskinns-Miya." 

When  Sunday  came,  and  all  the  folks  were  gone  to  church,  the 
stepdaughter  took  forth  her  apple,  and  wished  for  a  garment  of  pure 
silver.    She  then  said  :— 

"  Light  before  me, 
DfU'kness  after  me. 
And  may  no  one  know  whither  I  go.** 

And  thus  she  went  to  church,  where  she  seated  herself  between  the 
stepsisters;  but  they  did  not  recognise  her,  and  the  young  prince  was 
so  smitten  with  her  beauty,  that  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  on  any 
other  object. 

The  next  Sunday  passed  in  like  manner.  The  stepdaughter  took 
forth  her  pear,  wished  for  herself  a  habit  of  pure  gold,  and  went  to 
church.  On  the  third  Sunday  she  took  her  plum,  and  clothed  herself 
in  a  dress  wholly  of  precious  stones.  As  she  was  hurrying  out  of 
church,  the  young  prince  ran  after  her,  when  she  lost  one  of  her  gold 
shoes.  But  the  prince  took  it  up,  tfnd  issued  a  proclamation,  that  no 
one  should  be  his  wife,  save  her  whose  foot  fitted  the  little  gold 
shoe. 

All  the  young  maidens  in  the  kingdom,  of  whatever  degree,  must 
now  go  to  the  royal  palace  and  try  on  the  shoe ;  in  doing  which  they 
sat  behind  a  curtain,  and  held  forth  a  foot,  each  in  her  turn ;  but  the 
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gold  shoe  was  always  too  small,  till  Kr&kskinns-Maja  came.  Kow  the 
prince  was  in  no  little  hurry  to  put  aside  the  curtain,  when  lo  !  there 
was  no  longer  Kr&ksinns-M%ja,  but  a  beautiful  princess  entirely  clad  in 
precious  stones.  Thus  did  the  queen's  daughters  return  home  with 
shame,  and  the  prince  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  the  stepdaughter. 
Such  was  her  rewurd,  because  she  was  discreet  and  good. 


THE  BOY  THAT  STOLE  THE  GIANT'S  TBEASURBS. 

1.  THE  SWORD,  THE  GOLDEN  FOWLS,  THE  GOLDEN  LANTERN,  AND  THE 
GOLDEN  HARP. 

From  South  Sm&land. 

There  was  once  a  poor  peasant,  who  had  three  sons.  The 
eldest  two  accompanied  their  father  to  field  and  forest, 
and  aided  him  in  hife  lahour;  hut  the  yomigest  lad  stayed  at 
home  with  his  mother,  and  helped  her  in  her  occupations. 
Hence  he  was  slighted  hy  his  brothers,  who  treated  him 
wrongfully  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity. 

After  a  time  the  father  and  moUier  died,  and  the  three 
sons  were  to  divide  the  inheritance ;  on  which  occasion,  as 
may  easily  he  imagmed,  the  elder  hrothers  took  for  their 
share  all  that  was  of  any  value,  leaving  nothing  for  their 
young  brother.  When  everything  else  had  been  appro- 
priated, there  remained  only  an  old  split  kneading-trough 
that  neither  of  the  two  would  have.  One  of  the  brothel's 
thereupon  said,  "  The  old  trough  is  exactly  the  thing  for 
our  young  brother,  he  is  so  fond  of  baking  and  coddling." 
The  lad,  as  he  well  might,  thought  this  was  but  a  poor 
inheritance ;  but  he  had  no  remedy,  and  from  that  time  he 
was  convinced  there  was  no  good  to  be  got  by  staying  at 
home.  So,  bidding  his  brothers  farewell,  he  went  out  into 
the  world  to  try  his  luck.  On  compg  to  the  water-side  he 
caulked  his  trough  with  oakum,  and  so  made  a  little  boat  of 
it,  using  two  sticks  for  oars.     He  then,  rowed  away. 

Having  crossed  the  water,  he  came  to  a  spacious  pidace, 
into  which  he  entered,  and  demanded  to  speak  with  the 
king.  The  king  said,  "  What  is  thy  family  and  thy  errand?  " 
The  lad  answered,  "  I  am  a  poor  peasant's  son,  who  has 
nothing  in  the  world  but  an  old  kneading-ti*ough.  I  come 
hither  in  search  of  employment."  When  the  king  heard 
this  he  laughed,  and  said,  '*  Thou  hast,  indeed,  but  a  small 
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inhmfance ;  but  luck  <^teii  takes  a  wonderfdl  turn.**  The 
boy  was  then  received  among  the  king's  under-servants, 
and  was'  well  liked  by  all  for  Ms  courage  and  activity. 

We  must  now  relate  that  the  king,  to  whom  ihe  palace 
belonged,  had  an  only  dau^ktec  She  was  both  beautiM 
and  discreet,  so  that  her  beauty  and  understanding  were 
the  subject  of  discourse  throughout  the  whole  realm,  and 
wooers,  from  the  east  and  west,  came  to  demand  her ;  but 
the  princess  said  nctif  to  all  of  them,,  unless  they  could 
bring  her,  as  a  bridal  present,  four  precious  things  that 
were  possessed  by  a  giant  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
These  were — a  golden  sword,  two  gold  fowls,  a  gol^den  lan- 
tern, and  a  harp  of  gold.  Many  warriors  and  sons  of  kings 
had  gone  forth  to  gain  these  treasures,  but  not  one  had  re- 
turned, ioar  the  giant  had  seieed  and  eilten  them  all.  This 
was  a  cause  of  grief  to  tlie  king ;  he  was  fearful  that  his 
daughter  would  never  get  a  huslHuid,  nor  himself  a  son-in- 
law,  who  should  inherit  his  kingdom. 

When  the  lad  heard  talk  of  this,  he  thoi:^t  to  himself 
tiftat  it  would  be  well  worth  wh^e  to  make  an  attCTupt  to 
vin  the  king's  fair  danghtw.  So,  full  of  these  thoughts,  he 
<Hxe  day  appeared  before  the  king  and  told  his  errand ;  but 
the  king  was  incensed,  and  said,  "  How  eanst  thou,  who  art 
a  poor  peasant^  think  of  performing  that  whidi  no  warrior 
has  hiti^rto  been  able  to  accomplish?"  Nevertiiieless,  the 
boy  persisted  in  bis  design^  and  begged  for  leave  to  try  his 
luck.  When  the  king  saw  his  rescduttcn,  his  anger  ceased, 
and  he  gava  him  pennission,  adding,  ^  Thy  life  is  at 
stake,  and  I  would  iK)t  willin^y  lose  thee."  They  thai 
separated. 

The  lad  then  went  down  to  the  water,  found  his  trough^ 
which  he  carefully  examined  on  aU  sides^  after  which  he 
again  rowed  over  the  water,  and  lay  on  the  watch  near 
the  giant's  dwelling,  where  he  stayed  during  &e  night 
In  the  morning,  b^fiove  it  was  light,  the  giant  went  to  his 
bam  and  began  thredung,  so  that  it  resounded  through  the 
mountain.  On  hearing  this  the  lad  gathered  a  number 
of  small  st<»ies  into  h^  pouch,  ofept  on  to  the  roof  and 
made  a  little  hole,  through  whidx  he  c(Hild  look  down  into 
the  bam.  The  giant  was  wont  at  all  times  to  wear  his 
gokken   sword   by   his  side,  which  possessed  the  extra- 
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or^&D$aj  property  of  ringmg  loudlj  whenev^  its  owner 
was  angry.  While  the  giant  was  threshing  with  mig^t  and 
main,  the  boy  east  a  small  stone,  so  that  it  fell  on  the 
sword,  at  whidli  the  wea|)on  gave  forth  a  loud  eknk.  "  "Why 
dost  thou  claaoik  ?"  asked  the  giant,  peevishly ;  ''  I  am  not 
angry  with  thee.'*  He  resmned  his  thnus^iing ;  but  at  the 
same  moment  the  sword  clanked  again.  The  giant  went 
on  threshing,  and  the  sword  clanked  for  the  third  time. 
The  giant  then  lost  his  patience,  unclasped  his  belt,  and 
cast  &e  sword  out  at  the  door  of  the  bam.  "  Lie  there,*' 
said  he,  "until  I  have  done  my  threshing."  The  lad, 
however,  did  not  wait  for  that,  but,  creeping  down  from  the 
loof,  he  seized  the  sword,  ran  to  his  boat,  suid  rowed  across 
the  water.  There  he  concealed  his  booty,  and  rejoiced  that 
his  enterprise  had  ended  so  favourably. 

The  next  day  the  boy  filled  his  scrip  with  com,  laid  a 
bundle  of  bast  in  the  boat,  and  again  betook  himself  tO' 
the  giant's  habitation.  After  lying  on  the  watch  for  a  ^diile 
he  perceived  where  the  giant's  three  golden  fowls  were 
spreading  out  their  wings  by  the  water's  edge,  so  that  they 
jittered  beautifully  in  the  biight  simshine.  He  was  in- 
stantly at  hand,  and  began  softly  enticing  the  birds,  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  com  from  his  scrip.  AU  the  time 
th^  were  algaged  in  eating  the  lad  kept  drawing  near^ 
and  nearer  io  the  water,  tUl  at  last  all  the  three  golden 
fowls  were  assembled  in  his  little  boat.  He  then  sprang  in 
himself,  and  having  ti^d  the  fowls  with  the  bast,  pushed  off 
the  boat,  and  rowed  away  with  all  i^ed,  to  conceal  his 
booty  on  the  opposite  side. 

On  the  third  day  the  lad  put  some  lumps  of  salt  into  his 
scrip,  and  agtan  crossed  the  water.  When  night  drew  near, 
he  remained  how  the  smoke  rose  from  the  giant's  dwelling; 
and  thence  concluded  that  the  giantis  wife  was  busied  in 
preparing  fbod ;  so  creeping  up  on  the  roof,  he  looked  down 
the  chimney,  and  saw  -^^ere  a  huge  pot  was  boiling  on  the 
fire.  Taking  then  the  lumps  c^  salt  from  his  scrip,  he  let 
them  fall  one  by  one  into  the  pot.  He  then  sUAe  down 
from  the  roof,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

In  a  little  ^ile  the  giantess  lifted  the  poi  fix>m  the  fire, 
poured  out  the  porridge,  and  placed  the  bowl  on  the  table. 
The  giant  was  hungry,  and  instantly  began  to  eat;  hat  no 
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-sooner  had  he  tasted  the  porridge  and  found  it  was  both 
salt  and  bitter,  than  he  started  up  overcome  with  anger. 
The  crone  excused  herself,  and  thought  the  porridge  was 
good;  but  the  giant  bade  her  taste  it  herself;  he,  for  his 
part,  would  eat  no  more  of  her  mess.  The  crone  now 
tasted  the  porridge,  but  having  so  done,  grinned  most 
fearfully;  for  such  nauseous  stuff  she  had  never  before 
tasted. 

The  giantess  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  boil  some 
^sh  porridge  for  her  husband.  For  this  piupose  she  took 
the  pail,  reached  the  gold  lantern  down  from  the  wall,  and 
ran  to  the  well  to  fetch  water.  Having  set  the  lantern  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  well,  she  stooped  forwards  to  draw  up 
the  water,  when  the  lad  rushed  towards  her,  and  seizing  her 
by  the  feet,  pitched  her  headlong  into  the  well,  and  pos- 
sessed himseLf  of  the  golden  lantern.  He  then  ran  off  and 
crossed  the  water  in  safety.  In  the  meanwhile  the  giant  sat 
wondering  why  his  wife  stayed  so  long  away,  and  at  length 
went  in  search  of  her ;  but  nothing  of  her  could  he  see, 
only  a  dull  plashing  was  audible  from  the  well.  The  giant 
was  now  aware  that  his  wife  was  in  the  water,  and  with 
great  difficulty  helped  her  out.  "Where  is  my  golden 
lantern?"  was  his  first  question,  as  soon  as  the  crone  began 
a  little  to  recover  herself.  "  I  don't  know,'*  answered  she, 
."  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  one  seized  me  by  the  feet 
and  cast  me  into  the  well."  The  giant  was  highly  incensed 
at  this  intelligence,  and  said :  "  Three  of  my  most  precious 
things  have  now  disappeared,  and  I  have  nothing  left  save 
my  gold  harp  ;  but  the  thief,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  not 
get  Siat.     I  will  secure  it  under  twelve  locks." 

While  this  was  passing  at  the  giant's,  the  lad  was  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  rejoicing  that  all  had  turned  out  so 
well;  but  the  most  difficult  task  still  remained  to  be  per- 
formed— ^to  steal  the  giant's  golden  harp.  He  meditated 
for  a  long  time  how  this  was  to  be  effected ;  but  could  hit 
on  no  plan,  and,  therefore,  resolved  to  cross  over  to  the 
giant's,  and  there  wait  for  an  opportunity. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  boy  rowed  over  and 
stationed  himself  on  the  watch.  But  the  giant  was  now  on 
the  look-out,  got  sight  of  the  boy,  and,  rushing  quickly 
ibrth,  seized  him.     "  So,  I  have  caught  thee  at  last,  thou 
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thief,"  said  the  giant,  almost  bursting  with  rage.  "  It  is  no* 
other  than  thou  who  has  stolen  my  sword,  my  three  golden 
fowls,  and  my  golden  lantern."  The  lad  was  now  terrified, 
thinldng  that  his  last  hour  was  come ;  and  he  answered 
meekly :  "  Let  me  have  my  life,  dear  father ;  I  will  i^ever 
come  again."  "  No,"  replied  the  giant,  "  it  shall  go  with 
thee  as  it  has  gone  with  the  others.  No  one  passes  alive 
out  of  my  hands."  The  giant  then  caused  the  boy  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  sty,  and  gave  him  nuts  and  milk,  that  he 
might  grow  fat,  previous  to  slaughtering  him,  and  eating 
him  up. 

The  lad  was  now  a  prisoner,  but  ate  and  drank  and  made 
himself  comfortable.  After  some  time  had  passed,  the 
giant  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  he  were  yet 
sufficiently  fattened :  he  went,  therefore,  to  the  sty,  bored  a 
hole  in  tiie  wall,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  put  one  of  his 
fingers  through.  But  the  lad  being  aware  of  his  object,  in- 
stead of  a  fijQger,  put  forth  a  peg  of  peeled  alder.  The 
giant  made  an  incision  in  it,  so  that  tiie  red  sap  dropped 
from  the  wood;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  boy  must 
still  be  very  lean,  seeing  that  his  flesh  was  so  hard ;  and 
therefore  caused  a  larger  allowance  to  be  given  him  of  milk 
and  nuts  than  before. 

After  another  interval  had  elapsed  the  giant  went  again 
to  tlie  sty  and  ordered  the  boy  to  put  his  finger  through  the 
hole  in  the  wall.  The  lad  this  time  put  forth  a  cabbage- 
stalk,  and  the  giant  made  a  cut  in  it  with  his  knife.  He . 
now  thought  his  captive  must  be  sufficiently  plump,  as  his 
flesh  seemed  so  soft. 

When  it  was  morning,  the  giant  said  to  his  wife : 
"  Mother,  the  boy  seems  now  fat  enough ;  take  him,  there- 
fore, and  bake  him  in  the  oven.  I  will  in  the  meanwhile 
go  and  invite  oiu*  kinsmen  to  the  feast."  The  crone  pro- 
mised to  do  as  her  husband  had  commanded;  so  having 
made  the  oven  very  hot,  she  laid  hold  on  the  boy  for  the 
purpose  of  baking  him.  "  Place  thyself  on  the  peel,"  said 
the  giantess.  The  boy  did  so ;  but  when  the  crone  raised 
the  handle  of  the  peel,  he  contrived  to  fall  off,  and  thus 
it  happened  at  least  ten  times.  At  length  the  crone 
became  angry,  and  scolded  him  for  his  awkwardness  ;  but 
the  boy  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
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exaetly  how  to  sit  "Wait,  I  will  show  thee,"  said  the 
giantess,  placing  herself  on  the  ped,  with  crooked  back 
and  drawn-np  knees.  But  scarcely  had  she  so  done  when 
^le  boy,  seizing  hold  of  the  haiwile,  shoved  the  b^dam 
into  the  oven  and  closed  the  month.  He  then  took  the 
crone  s  fiir  doak,  sti^d  it  with  straw,  and  laid  it  on  the 
bed ;  seized  the  giant's  great  bnndi  of  keys,  opened  the 
twelve  locks,  snatched  iip  ^t^e  golden  harp  ai^i  hnrried 
down  to  his  boat,  which  lay  concealed  among  the  reeds  by 
the  waterside. 

When  the  giant  returned  home,  "Where  can  my  wife  be  ?  " 
thought  he  to  himself  not  seeing  her  anywhere  in  the  house. 
"  Ah,  she  is  no  doubt  lying  down  awhile  to  rest ;  that  I 
can  weH  imagine.**  But  long  as  the  crcme  had  slept,  she, 
nererth^ess,  wocdd  no<t  wake  up,  ahhou^  tibe  guests  were 
every  moment  expected.  So  the  giant  w^>^t  to  wake  her, 
crying  aloud :  '*^  Wake  \sp  \  wake  vip^  mother  ? "  But  no  one 
answered.  He  called  a  second  time,  but  still  without  an 
answer.  The  giant  now  lost  his  temper,  and  gave  the  fur 
doak  a  violent  shake;  and  now  discovered  that  it  was  not 
his  old  woman,  but  a  bu;adl&  of  straw  over  which  her 
clothes  had  been  laid.  At  this  discovery  lite  giant  began 
to  suspect  mischief,  and  ran  off  to  IocSl  after  his  golden 
harp.  But  the  bunch  of  keys  was  away,  the  twelve  locks 
had  been  opened,  and  the  golden  harp  had  also  vanished. 
And  -^^en  at  length  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  to 
look  after  his  festal  repast,  lo ! — there  sat  his  own  wife, 
baked  in  the  oven  and  grinning  horribly  at  him. 

The  giant  was  now  beside  himself  with  grief  and  n^e, 
and  rushed  out  to  take  vengeance  on  the  au&or  of  all  this 
evil.  On  reaching  the  water's  edge,  he  saw  the  boy  sitting 
in  his  boat,  and  playing  on  the  hsatp,  the  tones  of  which  re- 
sounded over  the  water,  and  the  gdden  strings  ghttered 
beautifully  in  the  Inright  sunshine.  The  giant  sprang  into 
the  water  to  seize  the  boy ;  but  finding  it  too  deep,  he  laid 
himself  down  obl  the  shwe  and  begam  to  drink,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  draining  off  the  water.  Aj»  he  drank  with  all  his 
might,  he  caused  sudi  a  current  that  the  little  boat  was 
borne  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore ;  but  just  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  seizii^  it,  he  had  drunk  too  much  and 
burst.     Such  was  the  end  of  the  giant 
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The  giant  now  lay  dead  on  the  land ;  hot  the  boy  rowed 
back  over  the  water  with  great  exultation  and  slee.  On 
reaching  the  opposite  shore,  he  combed  his  golden  locks, 
arrayed  himself  in  costly  garments,  ^rded  the  Rant's 
golden  sword  by  his  side>  took  the  golden  haip  in  one  hand 
and  ti!ie  golden  lantern  in  the  oti^er,  enticed  the  golden 
fowlsuafber  him,  and,  thus  equipped,  entered  the  hall  where 
the  king  was  sitting  at  table  with  his  courtiers.  When  the 
king  saw  the  youth,  he  was  oyei;joyed  at  heart,  and  beheld 
him  with  friendly  eyes.  But  the  youth,  approaching  the 
king's  fair  dau^ter,  greeted  her  courteously,  and  lud  the 
fiianfs  treasures  at  her  feet.  There  was  now  great  joy 
ihroughout  the  royal  palace,  that  the  princess  had  obtained 
the  giant's  treasures,  and  also  a  bridegroom  so  comely  and 
so  TflJ(»x>us.  The  Mng  shortly  after  caused  his  daughter's 
nuptials  to  be  solemnized  wi^  great  pomp  and  rejoicing ; 
and  when  the  old  king  died,  the  boy  was  chosen  king  of  the 
country,  and  lived  there  both  long  and  happy.  Since  thai 
time  I  was  no  longer  with  them. 


1.  la  "  Bnna,  tSL  Skrift  for  Flkieiiieslaadet&  PemTftimer,"*  there  ui 
a  p<^kr  stor;  (folk-sSgen)  from  DateUmd,  tke  coptinnatioii  of  which 
18  a  pendant  to  the  preceding.    It  nms  thus  ? — 

A  man  had  eight  aona,  the  yosngeat  of  whom  was  moMd  BolL  The^ 
wei^  out  i&  the  world  to  leek  their  fortuBe,  and  oame  to  a  giant's 
dwelling,  where  they  fbmid  no  one  at  home  hat  tbe  ^iant'a  wife.  The 
bojB  hesos^t  her  to  giTe  them  a  lodgiiig  Dur  the  Bud^^  but  reeeiTed 
for  a&ower  r  "I  will  see  wheA  &ther  giant  comes  home."  Shorty 
after,  &tii^  giant  xetonned,  who  gianted  their  reqnest>  adding ;  ''  It  is 
good,  we  shall  now  get  a  suitor  £or  each  of  ovr  se^ea  danghtezs." 

In  the  evening,  when  all  had  seUzed  to  rest^IUU  or^t  into  a  corner 
and  list^ed  to  the  giant  and  giantess's  conyerBttbiMi^  from  which  it 
appeared  that  it  was  their  iatuitiMk  to  kill  the  hojs  as  soon  as  th^ 
had  fEilIen  asleep.  In  order  to  Ji«ii«gnlaK  them  firom  her  own  chil- 
dren, the  giantess  had  placed  caps  on  the  heads  of  the  boys,  and  bound 
headck)^  round  those  of  the  girls.  Buii  S^  wtaaling  out  of  the 
comer,  placed  the  caps  on  the  gjlaaVs  children,  and  the  headdoths  o& 
his  broUieis.  So  what  the  gi^t  rose  up  in  the  nif^t  to  kill  the  boy% 
he  destroyed  his  own  childroi  in^itad  of  ikvKu  BbU  then  waked  hifl 
Ivothers^  and  said  :  "  Let  us  be  gone,  I  hare  now  mTed  you.**  He  then 
took  the  giant's  club,  hy  \h»  aid  of  which  a  person  could  pass  ov^ 
running  water;  and  ao^  the  boys  made  their  escape. 

,     •  Edited  by  Richsrd  Dybede^  Stockh.,  1843y  part  iv.  p.  38.  • 
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When  Boll  and  his  brothera  had  long  wandered  about,  they  came  to 
a  royal  palace.  The  king  who  owned  it  said  to  Roll :  "  Get  me  the 
giant's  golden  coverlet,  and  thou  shalt  have  my  youngest  daughter.'* 
Roll  engaged  to  make  the  attempt,  provided  a  rope  were  given  him. 
A  rope  was  given  him  accordingly,  to  one  end  of  which  he  fixed  a  long 
hook ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  giant's  dwelling,  he  climbed  up  to  the 
roof,  let  the  rope  down  through  a  crack,  and  so  drew  up  the  beautiful 
gold  coverlet.  When  the  giant  discovered  that  his  gold  coverlet  was 
gone,  he  called  aloud:  "Roll!  hast  thou  taken  my  gold  coverlet]" 
Roll  answered :  "  Tes,  dear  father."  He  then  returned  to  the  king, 
and  delivered  to  him  the  costly  coverlet,  according  to  his  engage- 
ment. 

The  king  then  said  to  Roll :  "  Thou  must  now  get  me  the  giant's 
Yule  hog."*    Roll  promised  to  try.    So  taking  a  pail,  he  filled  it  with 
hog's  beans,  and  enticed  the  hog  with  him  to  the  king.    The  next  day 
he  heard  the  giant  calling  out:  "  Roll !  hast  thou  taken  my  Yule  hogl"  . 
Roll  answered  :  "  Yes,  dear  father." 

The  king  again  said  to  Roll :  "  Thou  must  get  me  the  giant's  light, 
which  gives  light  over  seven  kingdoms."  Roll  promised  to  do  his 
best,  and  proceeded  to  the  giant's.  At  night  the  giantess  came  out  to 
milk  the  cow,  and  set  the  light  down  by  side  of  her.  But  Roll  was  at 
hand,  snatched  up  the  light,  and  was  in  the  act  of  making  his  escape 
over  the  river,  when  the  giant  made  his  appearance,  and  seized, both 
Roll  and  the  light 

Roll  was  now  destined  to  death ;  but  just  then  came  the  giant's  son, 
and  asked  his  father  to  his  birthday  feast.  The  giant  excused  himself, 
saying  he  had  something  else  to  do ;  though  at  last  he  went.  The 
giantess,  in  the  meantime,  remained,  and  heated  the  oven  seven  times 
hotter  than  usual,  in  order  to  bake  Roll.  When  the  oven  was  thus 
heated,  the  boy  said  :  "  Dear  mother,  do  you  see  the  seven  stars  in  the 
oven  1 "  The  giantess  peeped  iti,  but  in  the  same  moment  Roll  pushed 
her  into  the  oven,  and  cast  a  bundle  of  straw  after  her. 

Roll  now  hastened  down  to  the  water  and  took  boat,  followed  by  the 
giant  and  his  son.  Finding  they  could  not  reach  him  in  any  other 
way,  they  tried  to  drink  up  the  water.  By  daybreak  there  was  very 
little  water  remaining.  Then  Roll,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun,  said, 
"  See  what  a  fine  young  damsel  there  is  yonder !"  The  giant  and  his 
son  looked  accordingly,  and  both  burst.  But  Roll  returned  to  the 
king's  palace,  and  obtained  his  youngest  daughter. 

2.  A  version  from  South  Sm&land,  after  an  introduction,  runs 
thus : — 

After  Raskargod  had  delivered  his  six  brothers  from  the  Troll-wife, 
and  conducted  them  home,  he  besought  his  &ther  for  leave  to  go  again 
to  the  mountain.  But  the  king  had  a  dread  of  the  Trolls,  and  strictly 
forbade  his  son  to  do  them  any  further  harm  or  annoyance.  But  the 
son  recked  little  of  his  father's  command,  and  resolved  on  going  once 
more  and  making  sport  of  the  wicked  Troll-wife. 

Raskargod  now  set  out,  and  arrived  at  the  mountain  just  as  the  Troll 

•  See  *'  Northern  Myttiology,"  iL  p.  50. 
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inn  busied  in  washing  her  linen,  which  was  all  bloody  from  her  having 
cnt  the  throats  of  her  seven  daughters  in  the  preceding  night.  The 
youth  approached  her,  greeted  her,  and  inquired  whether  he  could 
assist  her  in  her  labour.  When  the  witch  saw  him  again,  she  sup- 
pressed her  ang^r,  and  gave  him  many  fair  words,  in  order  to  get  him 
into  her  power.  Raskaigod  then  helped  her  to  wash  the  clothes. 
When  some  time  had  thus  passed,  the  Troll  bade  him  see  to  the  water 
in  the  great  kettle,  while  she  went  to  the  forest  to  fetch  wood.  Raskar- 
god  promised  to  do  what  she  desired ;  but  while  the  crone  was  absent 
he  threw  dirt  and  soot  into  the  kettle,  and  also  sprinkled  the  clothes 
with  the  same.  Then  taking  all  of  value  that  he  could  find,  he,  with 
the  help  of  his  Troll-staff,  crossed  the  river  with  all  speed. 

He  had  just  reached  the  opposite  shore,  when  the  Tlx)ll-wife  returned 
from  the  forest  and  saw  the  damage  he  had  done  to  her  wash.  Where- 
upon she  cried  out :  "  Easkargod,  is  it  thou  who  hast  taken  my  silver 
and  gold,  and  spoiled  my  fine  clothes  1"  Raskargod  answered,  **  Yes, 
dear  mother,  I  did  it"  The  croiie  asked,  "  Art  thou  coming  hither 
again  %"  "  Tes,  to  be  sure,  dear  mother,"  answered  the  youth.  The 
prince  then  returned  home  to  his  father,  but  the  king  being  incensed 
at  his  disobedience,  proscribed  him  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  so 
that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  far  in  a  forest,  where  he 
found  a  poor  woman  who  gave  him  house  and  home. 

Some  time  having  passed  thus,  the  king's  son  was  again  seized  with 
a  strong  desire  to  pay  another  visit  to  ^e  Troll-wife.  He  therefore 
set  out,  and  on  reaching  the  mountain,  was  well  received  there.  One 
day  the  Troll  said  she  would  go  and  see  her  sister,  who  lived  at  some 
distance.  She  went  accordingly,  and  Baskargod  remained  behind 
alone.  The  prince  now  began  to  examine  the  mountain  on  every  side, 
until  he  found  a  spacious  apartment  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and  other 
precious  things.  In  one  apwrtment  he  also  found  a  laige  book,  in  which 
were  written  down  the  names  of  the  Trolls  who  were  dead  and  had 
left  riches  in  their  mountains.  Raskaigod  took  the  great  book  and 
everything  of  value,  and  crossed  over  the  river.  Just  as  he  had 
reached  the  opposite  shore  the  Troll-wife  returned  home,  and  called  to 
him,  "  Raskaigod,  is  it  thou  who  hast  taken  my  silver  and  gold  1 "  The 
king's  son  answered,  "  Tes,  dear  mother,  1  have."  The  crone  asked : 
"Art thou  coming  hither  again  1"  Raskaigod  replied,  "Yes,  to  be 
sure,  dear  mother." 

The  prince  now  obtained  a  ship  and  men  from  his  &ther,  and 
sailed  to  England,  where  he  won  the  king's  daughter.  He  afterwards 
fitted  out  four  laige  ships,  witb  which  he  sailed  away  to  seek  for  the 
mountains  that  were  spoken  of  in  the  Troll's  book.  Thus  he  acquired 
immense  wealth.  In  the  last  mountain  he  found  an  apartment  in 
which  the  Trolls  kept  their  provisions,  of  which  it  is  related,  that  it 
was  not  full  of  food,  but  of  serpents,  toads,  and  other  reptiles,  which 
cmwled  down  the  mountain,  but  were  unable  to  go  up  again. 

Raskargod  was  at  length  reconciled  with  ms  father,  and  richly 
rewarded  the  widow  who  had  given  him  shelter,  and  then  returned  to 
England,  where  he  betook  himself  to  rest,  and  lives  and.  fares  well  even 
to  this  day. 
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II.  ou  CKJUXBT  TiiTimy,  CHE  ooumr  ooa^  aud  thi  oqldeh 


Thsbb  was  dice  m  poor  widow  who  hftd  three  sons.  The 
two  elder  went  out  to  work  for  their  living.  While  at  home 
they  were  of  little  use,  as  they  seldom  complied  with  their 
mother^s  wishes,  whatever  she  mi^t  say  to  them.  But  the 
youngest  lad  always  remained  at  home*  and  assisted  the  old 
widow  in  her  daiiy  occupations.  Henoe  he  was  much 
heloved  by  his  mother,  but  distiked  by  his  brothers,  who  in 
mockery  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Pinkd. 

One  day  the  old  widow  said  to  her  sons :  "  You  must  now 
go  abroad  in  the  world,  and  seek  your  fortunes  while  you 
can.  I  am  no  longer  able  to  feed  you  here  at  home,  now 
that  you  are  grown  up."  The  lads  answered,  that  they 
wished  for  nodiing  better,  since  it  was  contrary  to  their 
mother^s  will  that  they  should  rMuain  at  home.  They  then 
prepared  for  their  departui^,  and  set  out  on  their  journey ; 
but,  after  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  wete  unable 
to  procure  any  employment 

After  journeying  thus  for  a  long  time,  they  came,  late  one 
evening,  to  a  vast  lake.  Far  out  in  the  water  there  was  an 
island,  on  wfaidti  (here  appeared  a  strong  tight,  as  of  ifire. 
The  lads  stopped  on  shore  observing  the  wondrous  lights 
and  thence  concluded  that  there  must  be  human  beings 
in  the  place.  As  it  was  now  dark,  and  the  brothers  knew 
not  where  to  find  a  shelter  for  the  night,  they  resolved  on 
taking  a  boat  that  lay  among  the  reeds,  and  rowing  over  to 
the  island  to  beg  a  lodging.  With  this  view  ihey  placed 
themselves  in  the  boat  and  rowed  across.  On  approaching 
the  island  they  perceived  a  little  hut  standing  at  the  water's 
edge;  on  reaching  which  they  discovered  that  the  bri^ 
light,  that  shone  over  the  neighbourhood,  proceeded  from  a 
golden  lantern,  that  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hut.  In  the 
yard  without,  a  large  goat  was  wandenng  about,  with  golden 
horns,  to  which  small  bells  were  fieist^ied,  that  gave  fbrth  a 
pleasing  sound  whenever  the  animal  moved.  The  brothers 
wondeied  mudi  at  all  this,  but  most  of  all  at  the  old  crone, 
who  with  her  daughter  inhabited  the  hut.  The  crone  was 
both  old  and  ugly,  but  was  sumptuously  clad  in  a  pelisse  osr 
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doak,  worked  so  artificially  witfa  gokLeDi  threads  thai  it 
glitteied  Uke  bomished  gold  in  eveiy  hem.  The  lads  saw 
now  Tery  clearly  that  ttiey  had  eome  to  no  ordinaiy  human 
being,  Init  to  a  Troll  or  ^o-ra*. 

After  some  deliberation  the  brothers  entered,  and  saw  4he 
crone  standing  by  the  fire^ace,  and  stiinng  with  a  ladle  in 
a  large  pot  that  was  boiling  on  the  hearth.  They  told  their 
story  and  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  there  ;  bnt 
the  crone  answered  no,  at  the  same  time  directing  theon  to 
a  i^^yal  palace,  which  lay  on  the  other  ode  of  the  lake. 
Whiie  speaking  she  kept  looking  intently  on  the  youngest 
boy,  as  he  was  standing  and  casting  his  ^es  over  ererythiug 
in  the  hut  The  crone  said  to  him :  ^  What  is  thy  name, 
my  boy?"  The  lad  answered  smartly:  ''I  am  called 
Pinkel."  The  Troll  then  said :  **  Thy  brothers  can  go  their 
way,  but  thou  shalt  stay  here ;  £Dr  thoa  a{^>earest  to  me 
yeiy  crafty,  and  my  mind  tdls  me  that  I  hare  no  good  to 
expect  &om  thee,  if  thoa  shcmldst  stay  long  at  the  king's 
palace.**  Pinkel  now  humbly  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  his  brothens,  and  promised  nerrer  to  cause  the 
crone  harm  or  annoyance.  At  length  he  also  got  leave  to 
depart ;  after  which  the  broth^s  luistened  to  ^e  boat,  not 
a  litde  glad  that  all  three  had  escaped  so  wdl  in  this 
adyenture. 

Towards  the  morning  they  arnred  at  a  royal  palace, 
larger  and  m<»*e  magitificoit  than  anything  1h^  had  ever 
seen  before.  They  entered  and  begged  for  employmfflit 
The  eldest  two  were  received  as  help^  in  the  royal  stables, 
and  the  youngest  was  taken  as  page  to  the  king's  young 
son ;  and,  being  a  sprightly  intelligent  lad,  he  soon  won  the 
good-wiU  of  every  one,  and  rose  &om  day  to  day  in  the 
idng's  favour.  At  this  his  brothers  were  sorely  nettled,  not 
enduring  that  he  should  be  prefenred  to  themselves.  At 
length  tiiey  consulted  together  how  they  mi^  compass 
the  f&U  of  their  young  brother,  in  the  belief  thai  after- 
wards they  should  prober  better  than  before. 

They  therefore  presented  themselves  one  day  before  the 

king,  and  gave  him  an  exaggerated  account  of  ihe  beauti^ 

lantern  that  shed  light  over  both  land  and  water,  adding 

that  it  ill  beseemed  a  king  to  lade  so  precious  a  jewel.    On 

•  See  "  Kcfrthem  My thoJogy,*  u.  p.  75. 
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hearing  this  the  king's  attention  was  excited,  and  he  asked  : 
**  Where  is  this  lantern  to  be  found,  and  who  can  procure 
it  for  me  ?"  The  brothers  answered :  **  No  one  can  do 
that,  unless  it  be  our  brother  Pinkel.  He  knows  best 
where  the  lantern  is  to  be  found."  The  king  was  now 
filled  with  desire  to  obtain  the  golden  lantern,  about  which 
he  had  heard  tell,  and  commanded  the  youth  to  be  called. 
When  Pinkel  came,  the  king  said :  "  If  thou  canst  procure  me 
the  golden  lantern,  that  shines  over  land  and  water,  I  will 
make  thee  the  chief  man  in  my  whole  court."  The  youth 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  execute  his  lord's  behest,  and  the 
king  praised  him  for  his  willingness;  but  the  brothers 
rejoiced  at  heart;  for  they  well  knew  it  was  a  perilous 
undertaking,  which  could  hardly  terminate  favourably. 

Pinkel  now  prepared  a  little  boat,  and,  unaccompanied  by 
any  one,  rowed  over  to  the  island  inhabited  by  the  Troll- 
crone.  When  he ,  arrived  it  was  already  evening,  and  the 
crone  was  busied  in  boiling  porridge  for  supper,  as  was  her 
custom.  The  youth  creeping  softly  up  to  the  roof,  cast 
from  time  to  time  a  handful  of  salt  through  the  xshimney,  so 
that  it  fell  down  into  the  pot  that  was  boiling  on  the  heartli. 
When  the  porridge  was  ready,  and  the  crone  had  begun  to 
eat,  she  could  not  conceive  what  had  made  it  so  scdt  and 
bitter.  She  was  out  of  humour,  and  chided  her  daughter, 
thinking  that  she  had  put  too  much  salt  into  tlie  porridge  ; 
but  let  her  dilute  the  porridge  as  shd  might,  it  coidd  not  be 
eaten,  so  salt  and  bitter  was  it.  She  then  ordered  her 
daughter  to  go  to  the  well,  that  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  fetch  water,  in  order  to  prepare  fresh  porridge. 
The  maiden  answered  :  "  How  can  I  go  to  the  well  ?  It  is 
so  dark  out  of  doors,  that  I  cannot  find  the  way  over  the  hill." 
**  Then  take  my  gold  lantern,"  said  the  crone  peevishly. 
The  girl  took  die  beautiful  gold  lantern  accordingly,  and 
hastened  away  to  fetch  the  water.  But  as  she  stooped  to 
lift  the  pail,  Pinkel,  who  was  on  the  watch,  seized  her  by 
the  feet,  and  cast  her  headlong  into  the  water.  He  then 
took  the  golden  lantern,  and  betook  himself  in  all  haste  to 
his  boat. 

In  the  meantime  the  crone  was  wondering  why  her 
daughter  stayed  out  so  long,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
chancing  to  look  through  tiie  window  she  saw  the  light 
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gleaming  far  out  on  the  water.  At  this  sight  she  was  sorely 
vexed,  and,  hunying  down  to  the  shore,  cried  aloud :  "  Is 
that  thou,  Pinkel?"  The  youth  answered:  "Yes,  dear 
mother,  it  is  I."  Thp  Troll  continued:  "Art  thou  not  a 
great  knave  ?"  The  lad  answered :  "  Yes,  dear  mother,  I 
am  so."  The  crone  now  began  to  lament  and  complain, 
saying :  *f  Ah !  what  a  fool  was  I  to  let  thee  go  from  me ;  I 
might  have  been  sm'e  thou  wouldst  play  me  some  trick.  If 
thou  ever  comest  hither  again,  thou  shaltnot  escape."  And 
so  the  matter  rested  for  that  time. 

Pinkel  now  returned  to  the  king's  palace,  and  became  the 
chief  person  at  court,  as  the  king  had  promised.  But  when 
the  brothers  were  informed  what  complete  success  he  had 
had  in  his  adventure,  they  became  yet  more  envious  and 
embittered  than  before,  and  often  consulted  together  how 
they  might  accomplish  the  fall  of  their  yoimg  brother,  and 
gain  the  king's  favoiu"  for  themselves. 

Both  brothers  went,  therefore,  a  second  time  before  the 
king,  and  began  relating  at  full  length  about  the  beautiful 
goat  that  had  horns  of  the  purest  gold,  from  which  little 
gold  bells  were  suspended,  which  gave  forth  a  pleasing 
sound,  whenever  the  animal  moved.  They  added,  that  it  iU 
became  so  rich  a  king  to  lack  so  costly  a  treasure.  On  hearing 
their  story,  the  king  was  greatly  excited,  and  said :  "  Where 
is  this  goat  to  be  found,  and  who  can  procure  it  for  me  ?" 
The  brothers  answered :  "  That  no  one  can  do,  imless  it 
be  om*  brother  Pinkel ;  for  he  knows  best  where  the  goat  is 
to  be  found."  The  king  then  felt  a  strong  desire  to  possess 
the  goat  with  the  golden  horns,  and  therefore  commanded 
the  youth  to  appear  before  him.  "When  Pinkel  came,  the 
king  said :  "  Thy  brothers  have  been  telling  me  of  a  beauti- 
ful goat  with  horns  of  the  purest  gold,  and  littie  bells 
fastened  to  the  horns,  which  ring  whenever  the  animal 
moves.  Now  it  is  my  will  that  thou  go  and  procure  for  me 
this  goat.  If  thou  art  successful,  I  will  make  thee  lord 
over  a  third  part  of  my  kingdom."  The  youth  having 
listened  to  this  speech,  promised  to  execute  his  lord's  com- 
mission, if  only  fortune  would  befriend  him.  The  king 
then  praised  his  readiness,  and  the  brothers  were  glad  at 
heart,  believing  that  Pinkel  would  not  escape  this  time  so 
well  as  the  fii'st 
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Pinkel  now  made  the  necessary  prepairaiioDS  and  rowed 
to  the  island  where  the  TroH-wife  dwelt  Wben  he  reached 
it»  evening  was  already  advaneed,  and  it  was  dark^  so  ^lat 
no  one  conld  be  awaare  of  bis  coming,  the  golden  lantern 
Ibeing  no  longer  there,  buit  lidding  its  light  in  the  royal 
pdLace.  The  youth  now  ddiberated  with  himself  how  to 
get  the  golden  goofe;  but  the  task  was  no  easy  one ;  for  the 
animal  lay  every  nigbt  in  the  crone's  hul  At  length  it 
occnrred  to  his  mind  that  theire  was  (me  method  which 
might  probably  prove  successful,  though,  i^verthelessy 
sufficiently  ^fficidt  to  carEy  into  effect 

At  ni^t,  when  it  was  timse  fi)r  1^  erone  and  her  daughter 
to  go  to  bed,  the  girl  went  as  usual  to  bolt  the  door.  But 
Pi^el  was  just  out^de  on  the  wofcdi,  and  had  placed  a  piece 
of  wood  behind  the  door,  so  that  it  would  not  shut  ck>6e. 
The  girl  stood  £or  a  long  time  trying  to  lock  it,  but  to  no 
purpose.  On  perceiving  this,  the  erone  tlkou^bit  there  was 
S(»nething  out  ci  <»der,  and  called  out,  that  the  door  might 
very  well  remain  unlocked  Tox  the  ni^t ;  as  soon  as  it  was 
dayli^t  they  could  ascertain  what  was  wamtrng.  The  girl 
then  left  the  door  lyar  and  laid  herself  down  to  sl^p^ 
When  Hie  night  was  a  little  more  advaofied,  and  the  crone 
and  her  daughter  were  sunk  in  deep  repose,  the  youth  stole 
sofdy  into  the  but,  and  approadbed  the  goat  where  he  lay 
stretched  out  on  the  hearth.  Finkel  now  stu^d  wool  into 
all  the  golden  bellsy  lest  their  soimd  mi^t  betray  him ;  then 
seizing  the  goat,  he  bore  it  off  to  his  boat.  Wben  he  had 
reached  the  middle  of  th£  lake,  be  took  the  wool  cmt  of  the 
gpat's  ears,  and  the  animal  moved  so  that  the  bells  rang 
aloud.  At  the  sound  the  crone  awoke,  ran  down  to  the 
waiter,  and  cried  in  an  angry  tone :  *^Is  that  thou,  Pinkel?'* 
The  youth  answered :  ''  Yes,  dear  mother,  it  is.**  The  erone 
said :  ''  Hast  thou  stolen  my  gold  goat  ?"  The  youth 
answered:  "Yes,  dear  moth®?,  I  have."  The  Troll  c<mi- 
HmoeA :  "  Art  thou  not  a  big  knave  ?**  Pinkel  returned  for 
answer:  '^Yes,  I  am  so,  d^  motiier."  Kow  the  beldam 
began  to  wbme  and  complain,  saying:  "  Abi  what  a  simr 
pleton  was  I  for  letting  thee  slip  away  from  me.  I  well 
knew  thou  wouklst  play  me  some  trick.  But  if  Hiou 
eomest  bkher  ever  again,  thou  i^balt  never  go  hence.*' 

Pinkel  now  returned  to  the  king's  court  and  obtained  tiM» 
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gOTemment  of  a  third  part  c^  the  kingdom^  as  the  king  had 
promised.  But  when  the  brothers  heard  how  the  enteis 
"pnse  had  succeeded,  aad  also  saw  the  beautiful  lantern  and 
Hie  goat  with  golden  horns,  which  were  regarded  by  erery 
one  as  great  wooders>  they  became  still  more  hostile  and 
embittered  than  ever.  Thej  could  think  of  nothing  but 
how  they  might  accompH^  Ms  destruction. 

They  went,  therefore,  onedayagain  before  the  king,  to  whom 
th^  gave  a  most  elabisrafce  description  of  the  Troll-crone's 
for  eloak,  that  shone  hke  the  bri^iest  gdd,  and  was  worked 
with  golden  threads  in  ereiy  seam.  The  brothers  said,  it 
was  m<»re  befitting  a  queen  tEian.  a  Troll  to  possess  sudi  a 
treasure,  and  added  that  that  alone  was  wanting  to  the 
kisg's  good  fortune.  When  the  king  heard  all  this  he 
be^me  yery  thoughtful,  And  sai^ :  "Where  is  this  cloak  to 
be  found,  and  who  can  f»rocure  it  for  me  ?"  The  brothers 
answered :  *'  No  (me  can  do  that  except  our  brother  Pinkei ; 
for  he  knows  best  where  the  gold  doak  is  to  be  found.'' 
The  king  was  thereupon  seized  with  an  aordent  longing  to 
possess  the  gold  cloak,  and  commanded  the  youth  to  be 
called  he§ore  him.  Yfh&a.  Pinkel  came,  tiie  king  said :  '*  I 
have  long  been  aware  that  thou  hast  an  affection  for  my 
young  daughter;  and  thy  brothers  have  been  telling  me 
of  a  beautiM  fur  doak,  whidi  shines  with  the  reddest  gold 
m  every  seam.  It  is,  ther^Eure,  my  will  that  thou  go  and 
procure  forme  this  doak.  If  thou  art  successful,  thou  shalt 
be  my  sourin-law,  and  after  me  shalt  inherit  the  kingdom.** 
When  the  youth  heard  this  he  was  glad  beyond  measure,  and 
promised  either  to  win  the  yoimg  maiden,  or  perish  in  the 
att^npt  The  king  thereupon  ]^:aised  his  readiness ;  but 
the  brothers  were  deli^xted  in  tiieir  Mse  hearts,  and  trusted 
that  tiiat  enterprise  would  prove  liieir  brother's  destruction. 

Pinkel  then  betodc  himself  to  his  boat  and  crossed  over 
to  the  island  inhabited  by  the  Troll-crone.  On  the  way  he 
anxiously  deliberated  wkh  himself  how  he  might  get  pos^ 
session  of  the  crone's  gold  cloak;  but  it  iq)peared  to  idm 
not  very  likely  that  his  undertaking  would  prove  successful, 
seeing  that  the  Troll  alvra3rs  wore  the  doak  upon  her.  So 
after  having  concerted  divers  plans,  one  more  hazardous 
than  another,  it  occurred  to  him  tiiat  he  would  try  one 

L  2 
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method,  which  might  perhaps  succeed,  although  it  was  bold 
imd  rash. 

In  pursuance  of  his  scheme  he  bound  a  bag  under  his 
clothes,  and  walked  with  trembling  step  .  and  humble 
demeanour  into  the  beldam's  hut  On  perceiving  hhn,  the 
Troll  cast  on  him  a  savage  glance,  and  said :  **  Pinkel,  is 
that  thou  ?  "  The  youth  answered :  "  Yes,  dear  mother,  it  is." 
The  crone  was  oveijoyed,  and  said :  "  Although  thou  art 
come  voluntarily  into  my  power,  thou  canst  not  surely  hope 
to  escape  again  from  hence,  after  having  played  me  so 
many  tricks."  She  then  took  a  large  knife  and  prepared,  to 
make  an  end  of  poor  Pinkel;  but  the  youth,  seeing  her 
design,  appeared  sorely  terrified,  and  said :  "  If  I  must 
needs  die,  I  think  I  might  be  allowed  to  choose  the  manner 
of  my  death.  I  would  rather  e&t  myself  to  death  with 
milk-porridge,  than  be  kiUed  with  a  knife."  The  crone 
thought  to  herself  that  the  youth  had  made  a  bad  choice^ 
and  Sierefore  promised  to  comply  with  his  wish.  She  then 
set  a  huge  pot  on  the  fire,  in  which  she  put  a  large  quantity 
of  porridge.  When  the  mess  was  ready,  she  placed  it 
before  Pirdtel,  that  he  might  eat,  who  for  every  spoonful  of 
porridge  that  he  put  into  his  mouth,  poured  two  into  the 
bag  that  was  tied  under  his  clothes.  At  length  the  crone 
began  to  wonder  how  Pinkel  could  contrive  to  swallow  such 
a  quantity;  but  just  at  the  same  moment  the  youth,  making 
a  show  of  being  sick  to  death,  sank  down  from  his  seat  as 
if  he  were  dead,  and  unobserved  cut  a  hole  in  the  bag,  so 
that  the  porridge  ran  over  the  floor. 

The  crone,  thinking  that  Pinkel  had  burst  with  the 
quantity  of  porridge  he  had  eaten,  was  not  a  little  glad, 
clapped  her  hands  together,  and  ran  off  to  look  for  her 
daughter,  who  was  gone  to  the  well.  But  as  the  weather 
was  wet  and  stormy,  she  first  took  off  her  beautiful  fur 
cloak  and  laid  it  aside  in  the  hut.  Before  she  could  have 
proceeded  far,  the  youth  came  to  life  again,  and  springing 
up  like  lightning,  seized  on  the  golden  cloak,  and  ran  off  at 
the  top  of  his  speed. 

Shortly  after,  the  crone  perceived  Pinkel  as  he  was 
rowing  in  his  little  boat.  On  seeing  him  alive  again,  and 
4>bserving  the  gold  cloak  glittering  on  the  surface  of  the 
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water,  she  was  angry  beyond  all  conception,  and  ran  far  out 
on  the  strand,  ciymg:  "Is  that  thou,  Pinkel?"  The 
youth  answered :  "  Yes,  it  is  I,  dear  mother."  The  crone 
said :  "  Hast  thou  taken  my  beautiful  gold  cloak  ?"  Pinkel 
responded:  "Yes,  dear  mother,  I  have."  The  Troll  con- 
tinued :  "  Art  thou  not  a  great  knave?"  The  youth  replied: 
**  Yes,  I  am  so,  dear  mother."  The  old  witch  was  now 
almost  beside  herself,  and  began  to  whine  and  lament,  and 
said :  "  Ah !  how  silly  was  it  of  me  to  let  thee  slip  away. 
I  was  well  ass^^'ed  thou  wouldst  play  me  many  wicked 
tricks."    They  then  parted  from  each  other. 

The  Troll-wife  now  returned  to  her  hut,  and  Pinkel 
crossed  the  water,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  king's  palace; 
there  he  delivered  the  gold  cloak,  of  which  every  one  said 
that  a  more  sumptuous  garment  was  never  seen  nor  heard 
of.  The  king  honourably  kept  his  word  with  the  youth, 
and  gave  him  his  young  daughter  to  wife.  Pinkel  after- 
wards Hved  happy  and  content  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  but 
his  brothers  were  and  continued  to  be  helpers  in  the  stable 
as  long  as  they  Hved. 


A  version,  with  slight  variations,  from  Ostergotland,  relates  that  the 
Troll-wife  possessed  three  precious  things,  a  OM  brand,  a  Chid  goat,  and 
a  OoUlen  coverlet  For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  gold  brand,  the  boy- 
mounts  up  to  the  roof  of  the  crone's  hut,  and  drops  stones  down  the 
chimney,  causing  the  sparks  to  fly  about  all  the  apartment.  When  the 
Troll  goes  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  the  boy,  who  was  dh  the  alert^ 
steals  the  shining  brand,  and  hastily  flees  across  the  lake  to  another 
country. 

To  get  the  golden  goat,  the  boy  uses  the  same  stratagem  as  that  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  story. 

When  the  crone  had  thus  lost  both  her  gold  brand  and  gold  goat,  she 
was  apprehensive  lest  she  should  also  lose  her  beautiful  gold  coverlet, 
and,  therefore,  hid  it  under  her  bed.  At  night  the  lad  stole  into  the 
hut,  crept  under  the  bed,  and  began  pulling  the  coverlet  softly  to  him ; 
but  the  Troll-wife  waking  discovered  the  tWef,  and  seized  him. 

The  boy  is  now  to  be  killed,  and  chooses  how  he  shall  die,  as  in  the 
foregoing  story ;  but  the  crone,  not  feeling  certain  that  he  is  dead, 
strikes  him  on  the  stomach  and  bursts  the  bag,  so  that  all  the  porridge 
runs  out.  Thinking  that  the  boy  was  now  killed  outright,  she  runs  out 
in  her  joy  to  tell  her  neighbours  all  that  had  passed.  But  the  lad 
waiting  his  opportunity,  seizes  the  beautiful  coverlet,  and  flees  away- 
over  the  water  to  the  king's  palace,  whose  daughter  he  gets  for  a. 
wife. 
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III.  TSE  OOLDBV  WOBBE,  fHE  mxm-UJKTBBX,  AMD  !EHI  TBIHOESS 
IN  THB  ratOLL'B  QAOB. 

There  was  once  two  poor  boys,  wbo  had  neithar  fatthet 
nor  mother,  and  were  oldiged  to  go  ahout  the  cotintiy  beg- 
ging for  a  livelihood.  In  the  course  of  their  wancteiing 
mey  came  one  day  to  a  cOTn-field,  whero  the  grains  stood 
higher  than  a  man.  The  elder  then  ^d :  "  Let  us  pla<^ 
some  ears;  we  hsv^  not  yet  had  any  break&st"  The 
yoimger  brother  agreed,  and  the  kds  went  into  the  £ekL 
They  had  not  been  iheace  long  before  a  man  met  Ihem ;  he 
was  of  large  stature  and  had  a  fierce  connt^ianee.  The 
giant  (for  smdi  he  was)  said :  ^*  Who  has  given  you  leave  to 
pluck  ears  in  my  corn-field?"  Hie  boys  aaswered :  "We 
thou^t  thou  wouldst  not  be  angry  with  os ;  we  were  very 
hungry,  and  thou  hast,  neverihdess,  an  abundance  lefi;." 
The  giant  now  affected  great  kindness,  and  said :  ''  Neither 
am  I  angry ;  and  if  ye  will  follow  me  home,  ye  diall  eat 
jour  fill,  and  have  no  need  to  go  about  gstherh^  eais  <£ 
com."  This  proposal  pleased  iSte  elder  boy  exceedingly ; 
but  his  brother  thought  the  giant  entertained  some  evil 
design,  and  wsis,  therefore,  umfnffing  to  place  himself  in  his 
power.  They  then  consulted  with  each  other.  The  elder 
said :  **  I  think  we  should  go  with  him.**  "  No^  answered 
the  youngs,  "I  tirnik  it  best  not"  The  older  r^[died: 
"  We  cfdf  at  all  events  follow  him ;  if  we  find  things  im- 
pleasant  there,  we  can  always  go  away."  The  giant  now 
asked  whether  they  would  accompany  him  or  not  '^Tes, 
surely,"  answered  the  elder  brother;  and  so  the  two 
brothers  followed  the  giant  home  to  his  dw^ing. 

On  readiing  the  place,  the  giant  conducted  them  into  a 
small  room,  and  gave  them  such  entertainment  as  they  had 
never  known  before.  He  then  went  out  and  locked  the 
door.  The  elder  boy  said :  "  Was  it  not  clever  of  me  to 
propose  going  with  the  giant  ?  Now  we  are  well  off,  and 
have  no  occasion  to  go  about  begging."  The  yoimger 
answered :  "We  have  not  yet  seen  how  it  will  all  fall  out 
I  am  not  pleased  at  our  being  locked  in,  and  unable  to 
come  and  go  as  has  been  our  wont."  The  elder  lad  would 
give  no  ear  to  these  words,  but  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 
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vduk  Hie  yamiger  plaoed  himself  on  the  wateh  by  the  door, 
to  dtfloover  whst  vns  going  oa  ontnde  in  the  habitation. 
Several  dajs  passed  in  Htm  maaiDer;  the  IbrotiMrs  had  no 
lack  <^  food,  "but  were  eonstanify  locked  in. 

One  ^rrening,  ifvhen  iSke  boy  as  HSoaL  stood  peeping 
through  a  eminy  in  the  <wb11,  he  saw  the  giant  enter  ^he 
apartment  and  a^  for  food.  While  he  was  eatn^  he 
inquired  of  his  vMe  -whedier  the  two  boys  would  soon  be 
sufficiently  fat.  The  giantess  answered :  **  One  of  Ihem  is 
fleshy  enongh,  but  <he  other  is  <mly  so  so.**  The  giant 
said :  *'  I  tlnnk  they  both  ought  to  be  £iiit,  provided  thou 
givest  them  food  enough.  I  waM  now  go  and  invite  our 
kindred  to  "die  feast;  thou  meanwhile  canst  kill  the  two 
boys,  so  that  they  may  be  eaten  tomorrow.**  When  the 
lad  hesErd  this  conversation,  he  went  and  waked  his  brothter, 
and  told  him  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  ''  What  ihoa 
sayest  cannot  be  true,^*  saad  the  elder,  yet  in  terror  crqH 
close  to  the  walL  When  Ihey  looked  throu^  the  opening, 
the  giant  had  just  finished  his  meal,  and  called  to  the  maxl- 
serv«nt  to  fetch  him  water.  *'  Hast  thou  forgotten,"  said 
he,  **  timt  I  always  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten?"  The 
servant-girl  excused  herself  by  saying,  it  was  so  dad^  ^lat 
she  could  not  £nd  the  way  to  the  wdL  '*  Take  my  Mean- 
UaOem,  then,**  said  the  giaaat  in  a  harsh  tone.  'Die  girl 
th^eupon  took  from  the  waU  a  lanton  that  shone  like  the 
SMKm  at  full,  and  went  to  fetdi  water.  After  tbe  giant  had 
quenched  his  thirst,  he  begim  talking  again  to  his  wife :  *"! 
will  now,**  said  he,  "  saddle  my  GMen  hone,  and  ride  to 
Invite  our  guests.  In  the  meantime  take  the  boys  out, 
that  thou  mayest  not  foi^et  them.**  He  then  d^arted. 
When  the  elder  boy  heaid  these  words  he  was  mortally 
teirified,  and  besought  his  brother  to  devise  some  means  of 
saving  their  lives.  The  other  answered :  "  Be  of  good 
dieer ;  I  shall,  no  doubt,  hit  on  some  plan.** 

When  the  night  was  a  litde  advanced,  the  giantess  came 
in  to  the  two  boys,  ^e  affected  to  be  very  friendly,  and 
uttered  many  fair  words.  "  Follow  me,  little  boys,"  said 
^e,  "  and  ye  ^all  look  about  the  ootti^  :  to-night  ye  shall 
sleep  there.'*  The  boys  did  as  she  bade  them,  although 
the  elder  was  almost  dying  with  fear.  The  crone  now  let 
them  go  to  bed,  then  laying  herself  near  them,  she  soo^ 
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fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Towards  midnight  the  younger  lad 
rose  up  and  placed  a  fire-steel  over  the  giantess's  hetui ;  for 
he  knew  well  that  steel  has  power  over  giants  and  other 
Trolls*,  so  that  if  it  be  laid  over  them  while  they  are 
asleep,  they  cannot  wake  before  it  is  daylight.  The  crone 
now  slept  more  profoundly,  and  continued  sleeping  till  the 
following  day;  but  the  yoimger  lad  waked  his  brother,  and 
they  both  stole  out  of  the  place,  and  hastened  with  all 
speed  from  the  spot. 

Towards  dawn  they  came  to  a  large  grange,  where  they 
knocked  and  begged  for  shelter.  The  owner  of  the  grange 
inquired  whence  they  came,  seeing  that  they  sought  a 
lodging  at  so  late  an  hour.  The  brotibers  thereupon  related 
their  adventure,  how  with  great  difficulty  they  had  escaped 
from  the  giant.  The  man  received  them  well,  and  gave 
them  food,  and  whatever  else  they  stood  in  need  of  He 
said :  "  Few  are  they  who  escape  with  life  from  the  giant's 
clutches.  Take  care,  therefore,  that  he  does  not  entice  you 
again.  But  he  has  no  power  as  long  as  you  do  not  pass 
across  the  broad  ditch  that  separates  our  fields."  The  boys 
thanked  the  farmer  for  his  good  advice,  and  promised  in  all 
respects  to  do  as  he  had  said. 

About  noon  the  giant  came  riding  on  his  gold  horse,  and 
stopped  close  by  the  broad  ditch.  His  steed  had  gplden 
hair,  and  was  so  beautiful  that  it  shone  and  sparkled 
whithersoever  it  went.  When  the  giant  saw  the  two  boys, 
he  called  to  them  and  asked  why  they  had  run  away  from 
him,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  deal  of  wheedling  talk, 
and  saying:  "  Come  back  with  me,  little  boys ;  I  wiU  give 
my  gold  horse  to  one  of  you,  and  the  other  shall  have  a 
beautiftil  princess,  whom  I  have  in  my  power."  But  the 
boys  gave  no  ear  to  his  talk,  and  ran  off,  to  wander  and  beg 
about  the  country. 

After  rambling  about  a  considerable  time,  they  came  at 
length  to  a  spacious  royal  palace,  into  which  they  entered 
and  prayed  for  employment.  The  king,  to  whom  the  palace 
belonged,  took  a  liking  to  the  yoimger  lad,  on  accoimt  of 
his  activity,  and  received  him  among  his  pages;  but  the 

•  For  instances  of  this  virtue  in  steel,  see  "  Northern  Mythology," 
ii.  passim. 
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elder  brother  went  about  begging  as  before.  Things  con- 
tinued thus  for  some  tinie,  and  the  youth  was  well  iSked  by 
every  one.  When  it  came  to  the  elder  lad's  knowledge 
what  good  fortune  had  attended  his  brother  at  court,  he 
became  extremely  jealous,  and  never  rested  imtil  he  also 
was  taken  into  the  king's  service.  The  younger  brother, 
now  become  a  courtier,  interceded  for  the  elder,  who  was 
received  as  a  stable-lad.  But  in  proportion  as  the  younger 
was  well  spoken  of  by  all,  the  stable-boy  was  an  object  of 
aversion,  on  account  of  his  baseness  and  falsehood.  Hence 
his  heart  was  filled  with  malice,  and  he  thought  of  nothing 
so  much  as  how  he  might  ruin  his  brother,  and  gain  the 
king's  favour  for  himself. 

One  day  when  the  king  happened  to  be  in  the  stable 
viewing  his  stud,  and  after  he  had  looked  at  every  horse,  he 
stopped  by  the  one  on  which  he  himself  was  in  the  habit  of 
riding,  and,  patting  the  animal  on  the  fiank,  said  to  those 
about  him :  "  Tell  me  where  in  the  whole  world  you  have 
ever  seen  so  excellent  a  horse  as  this  ? "  The  stable-lad 
instantly  answered:  "  Sir  king,  yoiur  horse  is  certainly 
handsome;  but  I  know  of  another  that  by  far  excels  it.'* 
The  king  was  now  aU  attention,  and  asked :  **  Where  is 
that  horse  to  be  seen,  and  who  can  obtain  it  for  me  ?  "  The 
lad  answered :  "  I  believe  no  one  can  obtain  it,  unless  it  be 
my  brother ;  he  is  likely  to  know  best  where  it  is  to  be 
found.".  The  king  was  now  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to 
possess  the  horse,  which  he  had  heard  so  highly  praised, 
and  commanded  the  courtier  brother  to  set  out  and  fetch  it 
Although  the  coiuliier  had  no  great  fear,  he  would,  never- 
theless, have  preferred  staying  at  home.  But  the  stable- 
lad  was  glad  at  heart,  thinking  that  his  brother  would 
hardly  return  safe  from  the  journey. 

The  youth  now  made  his  preparations,  and  set  forth 
on  his  enterprise.  When  he  arrived  at  the  grange,  he  went 
in,  greeted  ihe  farmer  courteously,  and  solicited  his  good 
advice  as  to  the  coiurse  he  shoidd  take  in  executing  the 
king's  commission.  When  the  farmer  recalled  to  his 
memory  the  boy  that  had  escaped  from  the  giant,  he 
received  him  kindly,  and  promised  him  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power.  They  then  held  a  consultation  together,  the 
result  of  which  I  will  now  relate. 
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In  the  «yening,  -when  Hie  sm  had  set  in  ike  forest,  tke 
youth  stole  far6i  to  Ihe  giants  dwelling.  He  tied  a  i^ck  to 
Ifae  end  of  a  rope,  then  cast  the  stidc  m  through  the  std)le 
window,  lay  means  of  which  apparatus  he  dimbed  np  the 
wan.  As  soon  as  be  had  reached  the  window,  he  drew  the 
rope  alter  him,  and  by  its  aid  descetided  into  the  giant's 
stable.  He  Iben  saddled  the  gold  horse,  opened  the  door, 
and  hastened  away  with  all  speed.  On  coming  to  the 
&rmer^s  bouse,  there  was  great  jcy  there  that  his  enterprise 
had  been  so  successM.  The  young  man  -would  not,  how- 
ever, make  a  long  stay  there,  hut,  without  loss  of  time, 
returned  to  the  pidace,  where  the  beautiM  gold  borsa 
excited  much  admiration,  but  in  no  <mje  bo  great  as  in  the 
king  Imnself.  f^rom  that  day  the  young  courtier  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  the  ^ood  graces  of  the  ^g ;  hut  the 
stable-lad  was  exasperated  at  his  brother's  good  fortune, 
and  stall  fostered  evil  designs  agamst  him. 

One  day  ^e  king  went  to  bis  stable  to  look  at  his  hors^, 
according  to  bis  custom.  When  he  bad  viewed  them  all, 
be  stopped  hy  die  gianf  s  ^cM  horse,  patted  it,  and  said  to 
bis  men :  "  Tell  me  where  in  the  wiwde  world  has  any  one 
seen  sudh  a  treasure  as  this?"  The  men  were  of  opinion 
that  its  like  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Bert  ^be  guileM 
stable-lad  was  at  hand,  and  instflsitly  said :  "  Sir  king,  yoat 
horse  is  unquestionably  a  rare  jewel ;  but  I  know  of  an- 
other gem,  wbidi  exceeds  it  by  fer  in  value."  At  this 
speech  the  king  was  all  attention,  and  inquired  what  he 
alluded  to.  The  stable4ad  then  began  relatmg  at  full 
about  the  beautiful  lantern,  that  shone  more  bristly  than 
-ftie  moon  in  its  full.  The  king  then  said:  "  Where  is  this 
lantern  to  be  found,  and  who  can  procure  it  for  me  ?**  The 
lad  replied :  "  I  believe  that  no  one  can  procure  the  lantern 
for  you  miless  it  be  my  brother.  He  is  likely  to  know  best 
where  it  is  to  be  found."  The  king  was  now  seized  with 
an  irresistible  desire  to  possess  the  moon4antem,  of  vdiich 
be  heard  so  much,  and  commanded  ^be  young  courtier  to 
go  and  obtain  it.  Hie  yoimg  man,  although  not  feeling 
any  great  fear,  bad,  nevertheless,  ratha*  have  stayed  v^tere 
be  was.  But  the  stable-lad  was  glad  at  heart,  thinking  that 
bis  brother  would  hardly  escape,  as  he  had  done  on  the 
former  occasion. 
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Tlbe  youth,  hsviBg  made  tiie  necessary  prapairationfii, 
departed  on  bis  ent^rise.  When  he  readied  the  &rB>er's 
dwelling,  he  entered,  thanked  him  ior  his  late  li(»pitalily, 
and  asked  Ms  advice  »b  to  li0w  he  mi^it  obtain  t^  giasutls 
moon-lantem.  The  isrmeT  gave  hka  a  kind  reoeption,  and 
promised  lam  all  liie  help  in  his  power.  Afler  eosiTersing 
liogether  for  some  time,  tb^  youHitook  les^  and  ^x)oeeded 
alone  to  Ihe  habitati<in  0^  tbe  gnm  giant 

Late  in  the  evening,  after  it  was  dusk,  ti^  giant  retained 
home  from  the  forest  He  had  been  itoent  ^  w^le  di^ 
and  was  very  hmigry.  When  he  had  £m&3ML  lus  piqppct; 
the  servanlHtnaid  bad  ^gotten  to  fetdi  wat^,  ^wiiereat  the 
giant  was  displeased,  and  said :  "  Hast  ihoa  forgotten  that 
'  I  always  dnnk  af^er  I  ha^  eatenf*  The  gui  ex<msed 
herself  by  saying  it  was  so  dazk  fluct  she  could  not  &Dd. 
the  way  to  the  well.  "  Take  my  moon-lantem,  tben,"  roared 
tbe  giant  with  angiy  voice.  The  woman  needed  not  to  be 
told  a  second  time,  bnt  taking  the  beautifnl  lantein  from  t^ 
wall,  die  burned  away  to  the  welL  But  h^  journey  had  a 
quite  unlook-ed-fbr  termination ;  for  while  ^^  was  stooping;, 
tiie  youtb,  who  was  close  «t  hand,  seizing  her  by  the  feet, 
pitched  ba:  head  fcuremost  down  tbe  m^ith  of  the  weU. 
He  then  took  the  beautiM  lant^n,  mdnch  shone  like  the 
moon  at  fuU,  and  ran  off  in  all  ha^e.  Wbrai  be  reached 
&e  grange,  there  was  great  joy  that  bis  enterprise  bad 
be^i  so  suecessfol.  The  young  courtier  would  not  remain 
there  long,  but  started  off  witbout  delay  kxr  the  king's  palace. 
Here  was  great  admiration  and  gi^at  wondering  at  Ibe 
costly  moon-lantem,  and  the  king  himself  admired  it  more 
than  any  of  tbe  others.  From  tiutt  day  the  young  courtier 
was  held  in  still  higher  estimation  by  bis  master,  and  was 
looked  on  as  tbe  chief  of  his  servants.  But  ^e  std^le-lad 
owed  bim  a  mortal  grudge,  and  was  incessantly  thinking 
bow  be  might  rain  bis  bwSber. 

Some  time  after,  tbe  king  went  again  into  &e  stable  to 
look  at  bis  horses.  After  having  amused  bimself  with  ex.- 
amining  tbem  all,  be  turned  to  those  about  bim  and  said : 
**  It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  £nd  a  king  who  owns 
greater  treasures  than  those  idikdi  I  haive.  There  seems, 
indeed,  nothing  wanting.**  All  were  of  the  same  opinion ; 
but  the  guilefid  stable-lad,  who  was  at  band,  immediate^ 
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said:  "Sir  king,  you  possess,  it  is  true,  many  costly 
treasures;  but  I  know  of  one  gem  that  excels  them  all.'* 
On  hearing  this  the  king  was  all  amazement,  and  said :  /'Of 
what  dost  thou  speak,  and  who  can  procure  me  that  gem  T 
The  stable-lad  tiien  began  to  narrate  at  full  about  the 
beautiful  princess  that  was  in  the  giant's  dwelling,  and  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  saying :  "I  cannot  obtain  the  young 
maiden  for  you,  nor  can  any  one  else,  save  my  brother ;  he 
best  knows  where  she  is  to  be  found."  The  king  had  now 
an  imconquerable  desire  to  possess  the  fair  princess,  whose 
beauty  he  heard  praised  so  highly,  and  commanded  the 
young  courtier  to  set  out  and  fetch  her.  Although  the 
youth  did  not  shrink  from  the  undertaking,  he  would  much 
rather  have  stayed  where  he  was.  But  the  stable-lad  was 
overjoyed,  and  flattered  himself  that  this  would  be  his 
brother's  last  enterprise. 

The  youth  having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  set 
out  and  proceeded  to  the  former's  abode,  as  on  the  former 
occasions.  Having  thanked  him  for  his  past  kindness,  he 
solicited  his  good  coimsel  as  to  how  he  might  rescue  the 
king's  daughter  out  of  the  power  of  the  giant.  .  When  they 
had  consulted  together,  the  farmer  said :  "  Your  enterprise  is 
difficult,  nor  do  I  well  see  how  it  can  be  accomphshed ;  for 
the  princess  is  confined  in  an  upper  apartment,  within  an 
enchanted  cage.  Now  it  is  my  advice  that  you  fasten  iron 
■wedges  in  the  wall,  and  by  their  aid  go  up  to  her.  '  It  then 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  fortune  will  befriend  you." 
The  youth  thanked  the  old  man  for  his  advice,  and  promised 
to  foUow  it.  He  then  bade  him  farewell  and  proceeded  to 
the  giant's  dwelling.  The  farmer  wished  him  success,  and 
fiwaited  his  return  with  anxiety. 

In  the  evening,  when  it  was  dark,  the  youth  fixed  wedges 
in  the  wall,  and  so  ascended  to  the  upper  apartment ;  but  . 
the  cage,  in  which  the  princess  was  confined,  was  enchanted, 
so  that  no  one  could  open  the  lock  except  the  person 
destined  by  fate  to  be  the  maiden's  husband.  When  the 
princess  saw  the  bold  youth,  'she  rejoiced  in  her  heart ;  and 
the  lock  flew  back  spontaneously,  so  that  he  entered  the 
cage.  He  then  related  to  her  the  object  of  his  coming,  and 
asked  whether  she  were  willing  to  accompany  him.  She 
declared  herself  quite  willing,  and  instantly  made  herself 
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ready.  In  descending  the  wall,  the  young  man  held  her 
fast,  that  she  might  not  fall,  at  which  she  was  far  from 
evincing  any  displeasure.  They  then  hastened  away  and 
reached  the  farmer's  abode  in  safety.  But  ^  the  young 
courtier  would  make  no  stay,  so  bidding  the  sagacious  old 
man  farewell,  they  proceeded  on  their  way.  Thus  they 
journeyed  to  the  royal  palace ;  but  during  the  journey  the 
youth  contracted  so  violent  a  passion  for  the  fair  maiden, 
that  he  felt  persuaded  it  would  cause  his  death,  should  any 
one  else  possess  her. 

On  their  arrival  there  was  great  joy  over  the  whole  palace 
that  the  young  courtier  was  safely  returned ;  for  he  was  a 
favourite  with  all,  excepting  his  wicked  brother,  the  stable- 
lad.  The  king  then  went  to  visit  the  young  damsel,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  beheld  a  more  beautiful 
female.  But  the  instant  he  began  to  speak  to  her,  there 
came  the  enchanted  cage !  of  which  no  one  could  open  the 
lock  except  him  who  had  rescued  the  princess  out  of  the 
giant's  power.  The  king  now  saw  that  the  maiden  was  not 
destined  to  be  his,  and  therefore  commanded  a  sumptuous 
marriage  to  be  prepared,  and  bestowed  the  princess  on  the 
bold  young  courtier,  who  had  run  so  great  a  risk  for  her 
sake.  When  the  nuptial  festivities  had  lasted  for  many  days, 
the  king  bade  them  both  farewell,  and  sent  them,  with  a 
numerous  retinue,  home  to  the  princess's  father.  Here 
there  was  no  small  joy  throughout  fiie  whole  realm,  that  the 
king  had  recovered  his  only  daughter.  The  courtier  and  his 
wife  lived  afterwards  happily  together  for  veiy  many  years. 
And  when  the  king,  the  father  of  the  princess,  was  dead,  the 
young  courtier  was  chosen  king  over  the  whole  realm. 
There  he  hves,  according  to  what  I  have  heard  say,  and 
rules  the  land  in  prosperity  even  until  this  day. 
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THU  BEAUTIFTIL  PALACE  EAST  Of  THE  WN  ASJ> 
KOfiTH  OF  THE  EAiTH*. 

JttQsm  Sbnth  StaiAIuid. 

Tbebs  "was  once  a  xaan  who  dwelt  in  a  forest  Neair  to  hia 
kabitatioa  there  was  a  meadow  of  tba  finest  grass.  The 
xmm.  set  a  high  value  on  this  £Brtila  meadow^  regarding  it 
as  of  greater  worth  ^lon  most  of  his  Qther  property.  But  in: 
the  STunmer  mornings,  at  sunrise,  it  was  often  observed  that 
iha  beantifdl  grass  was  trodden  down,  aDd  ini  the  dew  there 
appeared  marks  like  human  footsteps.  At  this  the  maa 
was  sorely  vezed»  and  most  desirous  to  find  out  who  it  was 
tiiat  trampled  down  his  grass  during  the  night 

The  peasant  now  considered  with  himself  as  to  the  course 
he  shoiiid  adopt  i^  order  to  get  at  the  knowledge  he  desired 
to  obtain,  and  resolved  on  sending  his  elde^  son  ix)  ke^ 
watch  m  the  meadow ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  had  not 
watched  long  before  he  felt  very  drow^,  and  just  as  midnight 
drew  ni^  he  was  wrapped  in  a  deep  sleqp^  firom  which  he 
did  not  wake  until  the  sun  was  stan^g  high  in  the  heav^is. 
He  then  bent  his  steps  towards  home,  after  a  firuitiess 
enrand;  but  the  grass  was  trampled  down  as  before. 

The  following  night  it  was  resolved  that  tiie  peasant's 
second  son.  should  go  and  keep  watch  in  the  meadow.  He 
was  not  lacking  in  big  words,,  and  promised  to  bring  back  a 
good  account  But  nevertheless,  it  feared  with  him  as  with 
hk  brother ;  for  before  he  had  watched  for  any  length  of 
time,  he  also  felt  drowsy  and  ^pt  and  did  not  wake  bef<»:e 
hnght  daylight  Thus,  after  a  fruitless  errand,  he  likewise 
returned  home,  and  the  grass  was  trampled  down  as 
before. 

Seeing  that  these  attempts  had,  contrary  to  expectation, 
proved  so  vain,  the  peasant  resolved  on  taking  no  further 
steps  in  the  matter,  when  his  youngest  son  came  to  him, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  meadow  and  keep 
watch.  The  father  answered  :  **  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  . 
to  let  thee  go  who  art  so  young ;  for  it  is  not  veiy  probable  , 
that  thou  wilt  watch  better  than  thy  brothers."    But  the 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  this  story  is  derived  from 
the  Vslund's  Saj^*.— See  '*  Northern  Mythology,"  i.  p.  84. 
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joixtih  said  lie  would  try  hk  bide,  and  so  bis  leqpest  was 
graofted.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  meadow,  dthoiagh  bis 
litiier  and  brothers  faoicied  they  could  pretty  well  foresee 
bow  bis  enterprise  would  terminate. 

After  lying  long  on  the  wateb,  tbe  Lid  eonld  see  nothing 
before  tiie  boar  of  matins^  wbea  the  snn  wa&  just  about 
rising.  Then  be  beard  on  a  sudden  a  XMuse  m  the  air,  as  of 
birds  flying,  amd  three  dares  drew  near  and  deseended  on 
tbe  green  meadow.  Aflar  awhile  the  doiies'laDd  aside  their 
{diunage  and  became  three  fior  damsds,  who  unmediately 
began  dancing  on  tbe  i^erdaai  £€M^  and  danced  so>  detigbt- 
fcQly  that  tbeir  feet  seemed  bairdly  to  touch  tbe  grass.  The 
youth  was  now  at  no  loss  to  know  who  it  was  tbttt  trampled  on 
bis  £Bi.tber's  meadow ;  tbongb  be  scarcdijr  knew  what  to  think 
of  the  young  maidais.  But  among  tiiem  there  was  one 
who  appeared  to  bim  more  beautiM  than  aU  other  females, 
and  it  entered  bis  mind  that  be  would  n^et  possess  her 
tbaai  any  other  in  tbe  worlds  After  having  for  a  while  thus 
lain  and  amused  hin»Rfilf  -witb  their  dancing,  be  rose  and 
stole  away  their  plumages ;  then  lay  down  again  on  the 
watch  to  see  bow  tbe  adventure  wouM  terminate. 

Early  in  tbe  moznii^,  soon  after  tbe  son  bad  risen,  tbe 
maidens  finish^  their  dance^  and  were  preparing  to  depart; 
but  they  could  not  find  Ibeir  plumages.  At  tin^  they  were 
seriously  alarmed  and  ran  to  and  fro  on  the  meadow,  until 
ti^y  came  to  the  spot  where  th0  youth  was  lying.  Thej 
asked  whether  be  hsA  taken  their  plumages,,  giving  bim  £sur 
words  to  induce  bim  to  deliv^  liiem  up«  Tbe  youth  an- 
swered :  '*  Yes,  I  hove  taken  Uibem,  but  I  wiil  not  restore 
them  except  on  two  eoi2ditio3i&"  Seeing  tiiat  their  entrea- 
ties availed  them  nothing,  tbe  maidens  asked  what  tbe  con- 
ditions were,  promising  to  fulfil  them.  Tbe  youth  then 
said :  **  My  first  conditioiL  is  that  ye  tell  me  who  you  are 
and  whence  you  come.*"  Osie  of  them  answered :  "  I  am  a 
king's  daughter,  and  these  two  are  my  eo«rt-attendants. 
We  are  from  the  faxaoe  which  lies  bass  ov  the  arm  and 
KOBTH  OR  THE  EABXH,.  whitbor  nothing  human  may  come.*' 
Tbe  youth  continued :  "  My  second  condition  is,  that  the 
king's  daughter  plights  me  her  honour  and  faith,  and  fixes 
a  day  fbr  our  marriage ;  for  her  and  no  other  in  the  worid 
will  I  posses.**  As  ^  day  vras  now  advancing,  and  the  sun 
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already  shining  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  maiden  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  this  condition.  The  youth  then 
plighted  his  troth  to  the  young  princess,  and  they  promised 
to  be  always  fidthful  to  each  other.  He  then  gave  back 
the  three  plumages,  and  bade  his  beloved  farewell,  who 
with  her  companions  soared  aloft  in  the  air,  and  pursued 
their  course  homewards. 

When  it  was  full  day,  the  youth  proceeded  towards  home, 
where  he  had  to  hear  a  multitude  of  questions  respecting 
the  wonderful  things  he  might  have  seen  or  heard  during 
the  night.  But  he  spoke  very  little,  saying  only  that  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  without  having  discovered  anything.  For 
this  he  was  jeered  by  his  brothers,  who  made  a  joke  of  him 
for  having  fancied  tiiat  he  could  succeed  better  than  they, 
who  were  in  every  respect  his  superiors. 

Some  time  had  now  passed,  and  the  day  arrived,  which 
the  king's  daughter  had  fixed  for  the  marriage.  The  youth 
then  went  to  his  father,  and  requested  him  to  make  pre* 
parations  for  a  feast,  and  to  invite  all  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions. The  father  allowed  his  son  to  manage  all  as  he 
thought  proper ;  and  so  a  grand  feast  was  prepared  with  no 
lack  of  good  cheer.  When  the  hoiur  of  midnight  drew 
nigh,  and  the  guests  were  beginning  to  be  merry,  a  loud 
noise  was  heard  on  a  sudden  without  the  apartment  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  and  a  magnificent  chariot  ap- 
proached, drawn  by  mettlesome  horses.  In  the  chariot  sat 
the  fair  princess  clad  as  a  bride,  attended  by  her  two  court- 
maidens.  Now  there  was  great  wondering  among  all  the 
guests,  as  may  easily  be  imagined.  But  the  young  man 
received  his  bride  with  joy,  and  related  to  the  guests  his 
adventure  during  the  night  when  he  was  watching  his 
father's  meadow.  Thereupon  the  healths  of  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  drunk  with  pleasure  and  gaiety,  and  all 
who  saw  the  young  bride  pronounced  the  youSi  fortunate  in 
having  made  such  a  marriage. 

Early  in  the  morning,  and  before  dawn,  the  princess  said 
that  she  must  depart  At  this  the  bridegroom  was  grieved, 
and  asked  her  why  she  could  not  grant  him  yet  one  short 
hour  of  delight  The  princess  answered :  "  My  father,  who 
ruled  over  £e  beautiful  palace  that  lies  east  of  the  sun  and 
north  of  the  earth,  was  slain  by  a  Troll,  by  whom  I  am  held 
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in  strict  captivity,  so  that  I  cannot  enjoy  any  liberty,  save 
for  a  short  time  at  midnight.  If  I  am  not  back  before 
sunrise,  my  life  is  at  stake."  "When  the  youth  had  heard 
this,  he  would  no  longer  detain  his  bride,  but  bade  her  f^e- 
well,  adding  fervent  wishes  for  her  happiness.  At  her  depar- 
ture the  princess  gave  him  a  gold  ring  as  a  remembrance, 
and  the  court-damsels  gave  him  each  a  gold  apple.  They 
then  mounted  their  gilded  chariot  and  (kove  away  with  all 
speed. 

From  that  day  the  youth  enjoyed  no  rest,  he  was  con- 
stantly thinking  how  he  could  reach  the  beautiful  palace  that 
lay  east  of  the  sun  and  north  of  the  earth.  In  this  state  of 
mind  he  went  one  day  to  his  father,  and  prayed  to  be 
allowed  to  travel  in  search  of  his  bride.  The  old  man  told 
him  he  might  follow  his  own  inclinations;  though,  his 
journey  could  hardly  be  attended  with  success.  The  youth 
then  took  leave  of  his  relations  and  departed  from  home 
alone. 

He  journeyed  now  over  moimtains  and  through  verdant 
valleys,  over  many  extensive  kingdoms,  but  could  get  no 
tidings  of  the  beautiful  palace.  One  day  he  came  to  a  very 
lai^e  forest,  in  which  he  heard  a  loud  noise,  and  on  draw- 
ing near  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded,  he  saw  two  giants, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel.  He  said  to  them : 
"  Why  do  you,  two  giants,  stand  here  quarrelling  with  each 
other?"  One  of  them  answered  :  "  Our  father  is  dead,  and 
we  have  divided  the  inheritance  between  us ;  but  here  is  a 
pair  •  of  boots,  which  we  cannot  agree  which  of  us  shall 
have."  The  youth  said:  "I  will  settle  your  dispute.  If 
you  cannot  agree,  give  the  boots  to  me.  I  am  a  traveller, 
and  have  a  long  way  to  go."  The  giant  answered :  "  All 
that  thou  sayest  may  be  true;  but  these  are  no  common 
boots ;  for  whoever  has  them  on  can  go  a  hundred  miles  at 
every  step."  When  the  youth  heard  this,  he  was  eager  to 
possess  such  valuable  boots,  and  told  the  giants  it  would  be 
much  better  to  make  him  a  present  of  them,  and  then  they 
would  have  nothing  to  quarrel  about.  In  short,  he  put  his 
words  se  well  together  that  the  giants  thought  his  advice 
was  good,  and  gave  him  the  boots.  The  young  man  then 
drew  on  the  boots,  with  which  he  could  go  a  hundred  milea 
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at  every  step,  and  travelled  further,  fe^c  airay  into  many 
strange  lands. 

After  having  t&us  journeyed  for  some  lime,  he  came  to 
another  forest,  in  which  he  heard  anodier  noise  and  up*> 
roav.  On  advancing,  he  again  saw  two  giants  engaged  in  m 
fiolent  altercation.  He  said :  "  Why  do  you,  two  giants, 
stand  here  wrangling  with  each  odxer?"  One  of  ihmx 
answered :  "  Our  father  is  dead,  and  we  are  dividing  his 
property,  hut  we  cannot  agree  which  of  us  shall  have  this 
cloak."  The  youth  said :  "  I  will  setde  your  dispute.  If 
you  cannot  agree,  give  me  the  cloiJc.  I  am  a  trajrelier,  and 
have  a  long  way  to  go."  The  giant  answered:  "Whaft 
thou  sayest  may  he  very  true ;  hut  this  cloak  is  not  like 
other  cloaks ;  for  whoever  puts  it  on  becomes  invimble;" 
On  hearing  this  the  youth  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire 
to  possess  so  precious  a  cloak,  and  said  that  the  giants  coxAM 
not  do  better  than  give  it  to  him ;  for  theh  they  would  ham 
nothing  to  quarrel  about"  This  the  giants  thought  excels 
lent  advice,  and  they  gave  him  ^e  doak.  So  the  youth 
got  the  cloak  which  rendered  him  invisible,  and  pursuad 
his  journey  far  far  away  into  foreign  lands. 

"When  he  had  travelled  a  considerable  time,  he  eame 
again  to  a  vast  forest,  in  which  he  heard  a  great  noise  and 
uproar.  On  advancing,  he  again  saw  two  giants  engaged'  in 
a  violent  dispute.  On  inqiuring  why  they  stood  there  wran- 
gling, one  of  them  said :  "  Our  father  is  dead,  and  we  have 
been  dividing  the  inheritance.  But  we  cannot  settle  to'whieh 
of  us  this  sword  shall  belong."  The  youth  said :  "  I  will 
settle  your  diflference.  K  you  cannot  agree,  make  me  a 
present  of  the  sword.  I  am  a  traveller,  and  have  a  lon|^ 
way  to  go."  The  giant  answered :  "  What  thou  sayest  may 
be  quite  true ;  but  this  sword  is  not  like  other  swowte ; 
whoever  is  touched  with  its  point  dies  instantly ;  but  if  he 
is  touched  by  the  hilt,  he  immediately  returns  to  life." 
When  the  youth  heard  this,  he  was  seized  wids  fc  most 
▼«hement  desire  ta  possess  so  precious  a  sword,  and  ixM 
Uke  giants,  that  if  they  were  wise  ^ey  would  give  it  to  hifflr; 
fbr  then  they  would  have  nothing  to  quarrel  about  This 
he  expressed  to  such  pmpose  that  the  giants  though  it 
ezcdlent  advice  and  gave  him  the  sword..    The  yoath  then 
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hwctg  tbe  precious  sword  by  his  side,  drew  the  htrndred- 
miie  boots  on  his  legs,  pot  the  wonderM  olook  about  his 
shoulders,  snd  seemed  to  be  well  eqjoipped  for  his  journey. 

One  evening,  afler  dock,  he  fbimd  himsdf  in  a  yast 
desert,  thaft  seemed  to-  have  no  end*  Casting  his  eyes  on 
eveiy  side  to  discover  a  lodging  for  the  night,  he  descried 
a  httle  light  giimmering.  among  the  trees.  On  approadring 
it,  he  found  it  proceeded  from  a  little  cot,  in  which  dwelt  a 
veiy  very  old  oM  woman  who  seemed  to  have  seen  as  many 
ages  of  man  as  others  see  years.  The  youth  entered, 
greeted  her  courteously,  and  asked  whether  he  could  have 
a  shelter  for  tfie  nig^t  "When  the  old  woman  heard  him 
speak,  she  said :  "  Who  art  thou  that  comest  and  greetest 
me  so  kindly  ?  Here  have  I  dwelt  while  twelve  oak  forests 
have  grown  up  and  twelve  oak  forests  have  withered,*  but 
until  now  no  one  has  ever  come  who  greeted  me  so  kintfly." 
The  youth  answered :  *^I  am  a  poor  traveller,  who  am  in 
searcfr  of  the  beautiful'  palace  east  of  the  sun  and  north  of 
the  earth.  Ybu  can  probably  direct  me  to  it,  dear  mother." 
**^No,"  said  she,  "that  I  cannot;  but  I  rule  over  the  beasts 
of  the  field ;  there  may  perchance  be  among  them  one  or 
other  that  may  put  thee  in  the  right  way."  The  ydutii 
thanked  her  for  her  kindkess,  and  stayed  the  night  over. 

Earty  in  the  morning,  as  the  sun  was  just  shining  in,  the 
old.  woman  summoned  her  subjects  to  assemble.  Then 
came  running  out  of  the  forest  all  kinds  of  beasts,  bears; 
wolves,  and  foxes,  inquiring  what  their  queen's  pleasure 
might  be.  The  old  woman  said  that  she  wished  to  know 
whether  there  were  any  among  them  who  knew  the  way  to 
&e  beautiful  palace  east,  of  the  sun  and  north  of  the  earths 
Hereupon,  the  beasts  held  a  long  consultation,  but  not  one 
oould  give  any  information  s&out  the  beautiful  palieu;e. 
The  old  dame  Sien  said  to  the  youth :  "  I  can  give  ^ee  m> 
further  aid;  but  many  thousand  miles  from  here  my  sister 
dwells,  who  rules  over  the  fishes  in  the  sea ;  she  can,  per- 
haps, ^ve  thee,  the  desired  informa^on.**  The  youth  Ihen 
Bade  the  old  woman  feurewelT,  thanked  her  for  her  good 
counsel,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

After  trareHing  a  very  long  way,  he  again  found'  himself 
late  one  evening  in  a  vast  desert;  On  looking  about  for  a 
shelter,  he  perceived  a  little  light  glimmering  among  the 
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trees.  On  approaching  it,  he  found  that  it  issued  from  a 
small  and  very  ruinous  cottage  standing  on  the  sea-shore, 
in  which  sat  a  very  very  old  woman,  who  appeared  to  have 
lived  as  many  ages  of  man  as  others  live  changes  of  the 
moon.  The  youth  stepped  in,  greeted  the  old  dame  from  her 
sister,  and  asked  whether  he  might  stay  there  that  night 
When  the  old  woman  had  heard  him  speak,  she  said: 
**Who  art  thou  that  comest  hither  and  greetest  me  so 
courteously  ?  I  have  seen  four-and-twenty  oak  woods  grow 
up,  and  four-and-twenty  wither,  hut  until  now  no  one  has 
ever  come  hither  who  greeted  me  so  kindly."  The  youth 
answered:  "  I  am  a  poor  traveller  in  search  of  the  heautiful 
palace  east  of  the  sun  and  north  of  the  earth,  whither  no 
human  heing  may  come.  You,  dear  mother,  can  perhaps 
direct  me  in  the  way."  "  No,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that 
I  cannot ;  hut  I  rule  over  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  and  among 
jthem  there  may  prohahly  he  one  or  other  that  can  give 
^ee  the  information  thou  desirest"  The  young  man 
4hanked  her  for  her  kindness,  and  stayed  the  night  over. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  old 
.dame  summoned  a  meeting  of  her  subjects.  Thither  came 
aU  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  whales,  pike,  salmon,  and  flounders, 
and  asked  what  might  be  their  queen's  commands.  The 
old  woman  said,  she  wished  to  ascertain  whether  any  among 
them  knew  the  way  to  the  beautiful  palace  east  of  the  sun 
and  north  of  the  earth,  whither  no  one  may  go.  The  fishes 
then  held  a  long  consultation,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
not  one  of  them  could  give  any  information  about  the 
beautiful  palace.  Thereupon  the  old  dame  said  to  the 
youth:  "  Thou  seest  that  I  can  give  thee  no  further  help; 
i)ut  I  have  another  sister,  who  dwells  many  many  thousand 
miles  from  here,  and  rules  over  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Go  to 
lier ;  if  she  cannot  direct  thee,  there  is  np  one  who  can." 
ihe  youth  then  bade  the  old  woman  farewell,  and  resumed 
his  journey. 

Wheri  he  had  travelled  a  very  long  way  further,  many 
many  thousand  miles,  he  found  himself,  late  one  evening, 
in  a  vast  desert,  that  seemed  to  be  boundless.  On  looking 
around  for  a  lodging,  he  perceived  a  little  light  glimmering 
jamong  the  trees.  On  approaching  it,  he  found  it  proceeded 
from  a  small  ruinous  cottage  on  a  moimtain,  in  which  there 
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dwelt  a  very  veiy  old  woman,  "who  seemed  to  have  livecl  as 
many  ages  of  man  as  others  live  days.  The  youth  entered, 
greeted  the  old  dame  from  her  sisters,  and  asked  whether 
he  could  have  a  lodging  for  the  night.  When  the  old  dame 
heard  him  speak,  she  said:  "Wlio  art  thou  that  comest 
hither  with  so  kind  a  greeting?  Here  have  I  seen  eight- 
and-forty  oak  forests  grow  up,  and  eight-and-forty  wither, 
hut  imtil  now  no  one  has  ever  come  who  greeted  me  so 
kindly."  The  youth  then  said  :  "  I  am  a  poor  traveller,  in 
search  of  the  heautiful  palace  east  of  the  sun  and  north  of 
the  earth,  whither  no  human  heing  may  come.  You,  dear 
mother,  can,  perhaps,  direct  me  thither."  "  No,"  said  the 
old  woman,  **  that  I  cannot ;  hut  as  I  rule  over  ihe  hirds  of 
the  air,  perhaps  there  is  one  or  other  among  them  that  can 
give  thee  the  desired  information."  The  youth  thanked  the 
old  woman  for  her  kindness,  and  stayed  there  the  night  over. 
Early  in  the  morning,  hefore  the  cock  had  crowed,  the 
old  woman  summoned  her  subjects  to  an  assembly. 
Then  came  flying  aU  the  fowls  of  heaven,  eagles,  swans, 
and  hawks,  and  asked  what  might  be  their  queen's  com- 
mands. The  old  woman  told  them  that  she  had  simimoned 
them  to  assemble,  because  she  wished  to  learn  whether  any 
.  among  them  knew  the  way  to  the  beautiful  palace  east  of 
the  sun  and  north  of  the  earth.  The  birds  thereupon  held 
a  long  consultation,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  not  one 
could  give  any  information  about  the  beautiful  palace.  The 
old  dame  then  appeared  vexed,  and  said:  "Are  ye  all 
assembled?  I  do  not  see  the  phoenix."  She  received  for 
answer,  that  the  phoenix  was  not  yet  come.  After  wwting 
for  some  time,  they  saw  the  beautiful  bird  come  flying 
through  the  air,  but  so  fatigued  that  it  could  hardly  move 
its  wings,  and  sank  down  on  the  earth.  Now  there  was  joy 
throughout  the  assembly  that  the  phoenix  had  arrived ;  but 
the  old  dame  was  very  angry,  and  demanded  to  know  why 
it  had  kept  them  so  long  waiting.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  poor  bird  could  recover  itself,  and  then,  in  a  humble 
tone,  it  said :  "  Be  not  angry  that  I  have  tarried  so  long  ; 
but  I  have  flown  a  vary  long  way.  I  have  been  in  a  far 
distant  land,  at  the  beautiful  palace,  which  lies  east  of  the 
sun  and  north  of  the  earth."    On  hearing  this,  the  queen 
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was  quite  appeased*  and  oaM :  "  This  mmst  he  ibj  ^xvait^ 
jKkoaU  that  thou  once  agam  go  to  4^  beauiifid  pcdacQ,  flmd 
take  this  joutJi  with  thee  on  the  joumegr."  The  hini 
thought  that  this  was  mther  a  hard  c^oodltion;  but  it  had 
no  alternative.  The  youth  then  bade  the  did  dame  fitrewdl, 
and  seated  hiniself  on  the  bird's  ba^k*  whi(di  then  soared 
aloft,  flying  over  mountains  and  valleys,  ov^r  the  bhte  acft 
and  the  gre^i  forests. 

When  they  had  thus  Journeyed  a  considerable  time,  the 
bird  said:  ** Young  man,  seest  thou  anything?"  "Yes," 
answered  the  youth,  "  I  diink  I  iMoceive  a  blue  donid  :£Eir 
away  in  the  hoorizon."  ^  That  is  tia^  eou&tay  .to  TvMoh  we  ene 
going,"  said  the  bird.  They  had  now  travelled  a  viery  long 
way,  and  evening  was  ooming  on,  when  the  phoBitix  again 
aaiid:  "Young  man,  seest  tbou  anything?"  ^Yes,"  an- 
swered the  youth,  "  I  see  a  spedc  in  &e  blue  «loud  i^iiuh 
glitters  brighdy,  like  the  Bim  itself."  The  bird  said: 
*'  That  is  the  palace  to  which  we  ace  pcooeeding."  They 
stall  continued  journeying  on,  and  ni^t  was  drawing  near, 
when  the  phoenix  said  a.  third  time :  **  Yoomg  man,  jseest 
Hum  anythmg?"  "Yeai,"  said  tiw  youth,  "I  see  a  Taat 
palace  resplend^it  all  over  with  gold  and  eSver."  *'  Now 
we  are  arrived,"  said  the  biid,  deaeendingnear  the  l>eantiM 
steueturei,  and  setting  Ibe  youtii  down  on  Ihe  earth.  Q3ie 
youth  thanked  the  bird  for  his  great  trouble,  whidh  ve- 
tunied  throu^  the  air  to  the  place  whence  ift  had  come. 

At  midni^t,  when  all  the  Trolls  lay  in  ^ep  sleep,  the 
youth  went  to  the  palace  gate  and  knocked ;  whereupon  the 
princess  a^it  her  attendant  to  inqjuise  who  it  was  £hat  JoaiiM 
80  late.  When  the  damsel  came  to  iias  gate,  tine  youtk 
threw  to  her  a  golden  apple,  and  poraj^ed  ibr  admiasian. 
The  damsel  instantly  recognised  ihe  apple,  and  at  once 
knew  who  had  knocked  at  the  gate.  She  thereupon 
hastened  to  heac  mistress  with  these  glad  tidings.  But  the 
princess  would  not  believe  that  her  atoiy  was  true. 

The  kmg^fi  daqghter  now  sent  her  other  attendant,  and 
when  die  came  to  the  gale,  ihe  youth  threw  to  her  the 
other  gold^i  apple.  She  also  immediately  knew  her  i^ple 
again,  and  full  of  joy  hastened  to  tell  her  mistress  who  it 
was  outside  the  gate.    Btill  the  princess  would  not  believe 
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wdrat  HEk&y  bad  told  her,  Imt  weixt  to  the  gate  herself,  and 
asked  who  it  was  ihat  had  ionodwd.  The  joiith  theoi 
handed  to  her  ihe  golden  ring  which  she  had  given  him. 
$$<ow  ishe  knew  liiat  her  bridegroom  whs  oome ;  she  ihere- 
fore  iDpeiMd  the  gate  «nd  received  blm  with  great  love  and 
delight,  as  every  one  may  easily  imagine. 

The  youth  then  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  his  fair 
bride,  tbey  chatted  toge^r  all  night  At  the  approach  of 
morning,  the  king!s  daughter  appeared  in  deep  afflictioUt 
and  said :  "  We  must  now  part.  For  the  sake  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  thee,  hasten  hence  before  the  Trolls  wake ;  else 
thy  life  is  at  stake."  Bride  and  bridegroom  then  took  leave 
of  each  other,  and  the  princess  let  fall  many  tears.  The 
youth,  however,  would  not  flee,  but  put  on  his  cloak,  drew 
on  his  bimdred-mile  boots,  girded  his  precious  sword  by  his 
side,  tend  prepared  him  for  a  contest  with  the  Trolls. 

Early  in  the  morning  there  was  great  Mfe  and  bustle  in 
ttB.  the  palace.  The  gates  were  opened,  and  the  Trolls 
entered  one  after  anoti^er.  But  the  youth  stood  in  the 
entrance  with  drawn  sword,  so  that  iidaen  the  Trolls  ap- 
proaxked  he  was  quite  teady  for  them,  and  struck  oflf  their 
heads  before  they  were  aware  of  him.  There  was,  conse- 
qufiii^y,  a  bloody  game,  which  was  not  concluded  untE 
every  Troll  had  found  his  death.  When  the  day  wag 
advanced,  the  king's  daughter  sent  her  maidens  to  get 
tidings  how  the  contest  had  ended.  They  returned  witii. 
ttie  intelligence  ihsst  i^e  youth  was  alive,  but  that  all  the 
Trolls  were  slain.  At  tins  news  the  fair  princess  was  over- 
jc^ed ;  for  it  now  appeared  to  her  that  die  had  meaeoomt 
all  "her  sorrows. 

When  the  first  joy  was  over,  the  princess  said:  "Now 
our  happiness  is  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be  ^eater ;  if 
onlj  I  could  get  back  my  nslatives."  T^  youth  answered : 
"•^ow  me  where  they  lie  buried,  and  I  will  see  whether  I 
cannot  help  them."  They  thereupon  went  to  the  ^pot 
where  the  father  of  the  princess  and  ber  other  rekitions 
were  laid;  when  the  youth  touching  each  witii  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  they  were  edl  quickened  one  a&er  another.  Wstem 
they  had  ^us  come  again  to  life,  ihere  were  great  rcjoioiDgg 
in  ibB  palace,  and  all  thanked  the  youtli  im  having  restored 
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them.  The  relations  of  the  princess  then  took  the  youth 
for  their  king,  and  the  fair  maiden  was  his  queen.  The 
youth  ruled  his  realm  prosperously,  and  lived  to  a  good  old 
age  surrounded  hy  friends.  His  queen  bore  him  brave  sons 
and  fair  daughters,  and  thus  they  lived  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness all  their  days. 

Here  ends  the  tale  of  the  beautiful  palace  east  of  the  sun 
and  north  of  the  earth,  from  which  may  be  learned  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  true  love  overcomes  everythmg. 


THE  GIRL  WHO  COtTLD  SPIN  GOLD  PROM  CLAY  AlH) 
LONG  STRAW 

From  Upland. 

Thebe  was  once  an  old  woman  who  had  an  only  daughter. 
The  lass  was  good  and  amiable,  and  also  extremely  beauti- 
ful; but,  at  the  same  time,  so  indolent,  that  she  would 
hardly  turn  her  hand  to  any  work.  This  was  a  cause  of 
great  grief  to  the  mother,  who  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
cure  her  daughter  of  so  lamentable  a  failing;  but  there  was 
no  help.  The  old  woman  then  thought  no  better  plan 
could  be  devised  than  to  set  her  daughter  to  spin  on  the 
roof  of  their  cot,  in  order  that  all  the  world  might  be  wit- 
ness of  her  sloth.  But  her  plan  brought  her  no  nearer 
the  mark ;  the  girl  continued  as  useless  as  before. 

One  day,  as  the  king*s  son  was  going  to  the  chase,  he  rode 
by  the  cot,  where  the  old  woman  dwelt  with  her  daughter. 
On  seeing  the  fair  spinner  on  the  roof,  he  stopped  and  in- 
quired why  she  sat  spinning  in  such  an  unusual  place. 
The  old  woman  answered :  "  Aye,  she  sits  there  to  let  all 
the  world  see  how  clever  she  is.  She  is  so  clever  that  she 
can  spin  gold  out  of  clay  and  long  straw."  At  these  words 
the  prince  was  struck  with  wonder ;  for  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  old  woman  was  ironically  alluding  to  her 
daughter's  sloth.  He  therefore  said :  "  If  what  you  say  is 
true,  that  the  young  maiden  can  spin  gold  from  clay  and 
long  straw,  she  shall  no  longer  sit  there,  but  shall  accom- 
pany me  to  my  palace  and  be  my  consort."  The  daughter 
thereupon  descended  from  the  roof  and  accompanied  the 
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prince  to  the  royal  residencOi  where,  seated  m  her  maiden- 
bower,  she  received  a  pailful  of  clay  and  a  bundle  of  straw, 
by  way  of  trial,  whether  she  were  so  skilful  as  her  mother 
had  said. 

The  poor  girl  now  found  herself  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
state,  knowing  but  too  well  that  she  could  not  spin  flax, 
much  less  gold.  So,  sitting  in  her  chamber,  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  she  wept  bitterly.  While  she  was 
thus  sitting,  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  walked  a  very 
little  old  man,  who  was  both  ugly  and  deformed.  The  old 
man  greeted  her  in  a  Mendly  tone,  and  asked  why  she  sat 
so  lonely  and  afficted.  "I  may  well  be  sorrowful,"  an- 
swered the  girl;  "the  king's  son  has  commanded  me  to 
spin  gold  from  clay  and  long  straw,  and  if  it  be  not  done 
before  to-morrow's  dawn,  my  life  is  at  stake."  The  old 
man  then  said :  "  Fair  maiden,  weep  not,  I  will  help  thee. 
Here  is  a  pair  of  gloves,  when  thou  hast  them  on  thou  wilt 
be  able  to  spin  gold.  To-morrow  night  I  will  return,  when 
if  thou  hast  not  found  out  my  name,  thou  shalt  accompany 
me  home  and  be  my  wife."  In  her  despair  she  agreed  to 
the  old  man's  condition,  who  then  went  his  way.  The 
maiden  now  sat  and  span,  and  by  dawn  she  had  already 
spun  up  all  the  clay  and  straw,  which  had  become  the  finest 
gold  it  wa^  possible  to  see. 

Great  was  the  joy  throughout  the  whole  palace,  that  the 
king's  son  had  got  a  bride  who  was  so  slulful  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  fair.  But  the  yoimg  maiden  did  nothing  but 
weep,  and  the  more  the  time  advanced  the  more  she  wept; 
for  she  thought  of  the  frightful  dwarf,  who  was  to  come  and 
fetch  her.  When  evening  drew  nigh,  the  king's  son  re- 
turned from  the  chase,  and  went  to  converse  with  his  bride. 
Observing  that  she  appeared  sorrowful,  he  strove  to  divert 
her  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  said  he  would  tell  her  of  a 
curious  adventure,  provided  only  she  would  be  cheerful. 
The  girl  entreated  him  to  let  her  hear  it.  Then  said  the 
prince :  "  While  rambling  about  in  the  forest  to-day,  I  wit- 
nessed an  odd  sort  of  thing.  I  saw  a  very  very  little  old  man 
dancing  round  a  juniper  bush  and  singing  a  singular  song." 
"  What  did  he  sing  ?  "  asked  the  maiden  inquisitively ;  for 
she  felt  sure  that  the  prince  had  met  with  the  dwarf.  "  He 
sang  these  words,"  answered  the  prince : 
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'  I  dag  doBll  jag  BuJtet  Bdila, 
I  mwgoBi  tktAl  milt.bff&llopfp 


Och  jungfiran  sitter  i  buren 

och  giiter  ; 
Hon  yet  inte  h^iid  jag^eter. 
Jag  heter  TitteU  Ture. 
Jag  heter  Tittdi  ^TWe." 


'  Todagr  I  ihe  malt  diall  grind. 
To-morrow  my  wedding    ahafl 

be. 
And   the   maiden  site   in  her 

bower  and  weeps  ; 
She  knows  mot  wiiat  I  am  called. 
I  am  called  TiUdi  Ture, 
1  am  caUed  Tittdi  Ttare," 


Was  not  ilie  maiden  now  glad  ?  She  hegged  the  prince  to 
tell  her  over  and  oyer  again  what  the  dwarf  had  sung.  He 
Ihen  repeated  the  wonderM  song,  until  ^e  hsd  hn- 
printed  the  old  man's  name  firmly  in  her  memoiy.  She 
then  conversed  loyingly  with  her  betrothed,  and  the  prince 
could  not  sufi&ciently  pruse  hds  yomig  bride's  beauty  and 
maderstanding.  But  he  wondered  w^  she  was  so  over- 
joyed, heing,  like  every  one  else,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
her  past  sorrow. 

When  it  was  night,  and  the  maiden  was  sitting  alone  m 
her  chamber,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  hideous  dwarif 
again  entered.  On  beholding  him  the  girl  sprang  up,  and 
said  :  "  Titteli  Ture !  Titteli  Ture  !  here  are  thy  gloves." 
When  the  dwarf  heard  his  name  pronoimced,  he  was 
furiously  angiy,  and  hastened  away  tlurough  the  air,  taking 
with  him  the  whole  roof  of  the  house. 

The  fair  maiden  now  laughed  to  herself  and  was  joyful 
beyond  measure.  She  then  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  slept 
toll  the  sun  shone.  The  following  day  her  marriage  with  the 
young  prince  was  solemnized,  and  nothing  moace  v^as  ever 
heard  of  Titteli  Ture. 


fTHfi  3^BBE  UStTliR  OBOliriBS,  JIAOQ  IfmK 
SOMETHO^  Sm. 

Tram  Upland. 

There  was  once  a  king's  scfo.  and  a  Jdng's  daughter  wiu> 
dearly  loved  eadi  other.  The  3rDung  princeBS  was  good  and 
fair,  and  well  spoken  of  by  aU,  but  her  disposition  was 
more  inclmed  to  pleasure  and  dissipation  than  to  hoandi- 
works  and  tlomestic  oocupotions.  To  the  old  queen  ihisL 
appeared  very  wrong,  iwho  said  Ae  would  hanre  im>  one  £ota 
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dau^itBr-ixi-law  ^lofc  was  not  as  skilled  in  :siidi  motteiB  «s 
ate  herself  had  been  in  her  youth.  She  therefore  opposed 
the  prinoe's  mazriage  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

As  the  queen  wcmld  not  recall  her  words,  thepdnee-went 
to  her  and  said,  it  would  he  well  to  make  atrial  whether  the 
pnincess  were  not  as  ^iiful  as  tibe  qmeen  herself.  This 
seemed  to  ^Yery  one  a  very  rash  proposal,  seeing  that  the 
pzkice'S  mother  was  n  Tery  diligent,  laborioixs  person,  and 
Span  and  sewed  and  wove  ho&  nigfat  and  digr,  so  that  sio 
one  ever  saw  her  like.  The  prince,  however,  >eaiTied  his 
point ;  lifte  Mx  pzineaBS  was  sent  into  the  maidens'  bower^ 
and  the  queen  sent  her  a  pound  of  iflax  to  spin.  But  the 
flax  was  to  be  spun  ere  dawn  of  day,  otiierwise  ihe  damsel 
was  Tiever  more  to  iMnk  of  the  prince  for  a  husband. 

When  le&  alone  Ihe  princess  Ibund  herseif  very  ill 
at  ease.;  for  she  well  knew  that  diie  could  not  spun  the 
queen's  flax,  and  yet  trembled  at  the  thou^  of  losing 
^  prince,  who  was  so  dear  to  her.  She  &eief«»fe  wan- 
desed  about  the  apartment  and  wept,  ineessantty  ^ept  Ait 
lihis  moment  the  doorwas  opened  very  sofdy,  and  there  ste^^ed 
m  a  litHe  lit^  woman  of  si^ular  appearance  and  y^  mose 
singular  manners.  The  little  woman  had  eiKirmou^y  large 
feet,  at  whidi  every  one  who  sew  her  most  bewondevstrudk. 
She  greeted  Hie  princess  with :  *'  Peaee  he  with  jcm !  '* 
'*  And  peace  with  youi"  answered  the  prmeess.  The  old 
woman  ihen  asked:  ^  Why  is  ihe  lair  damsel  so  sorrowfbi 
to-night?"  The  princess  answ^ed;  "I  may  well  be  sor- 
rowful. The  queen  has  commanded  me  to  spin  a  poimd  of' 
flax :  if  I  have  not  oampleted  it  l>^re  dwwn,  I  lose  tha 
ysnng  prince  whom  I  Jove  so  ^dearly."  The  dd  woman  tiben 
said :  ^  Be  of  good  cheer,  fior  maiden ;  if  there  is  notthing 
else,  I  can  lielp  you;  butthen  ycm  nmst  grant  me  a  request 
niiieh  I  wiH  name."  At  th^e  words  the  princess  was 
oveijoyed,  and  asked  what  it  wis  the  old  woman  deared. 
*'  I>.am  called,"  dse  said,  *' StarfotMrmor^ ;  and  I  require  iar 
my  aid  no  other  rewaid  ihan  to  be  prraent  at  your  wedding. 
I  have  not  been. at  a  weddii^ ^loiiiee  the  *queen  your  moth^- 
iaL4aw  stood  as  bride."  The  princess  readily  granted  hier 
desire,  and  they  parted.     The  princess  then  Is^  down  ta 
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sleep,  but  could  not  close  her  eyes  the  whole  livelong 
ni^t. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  dawn,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  little  woman  again  entered.  Sher  approached  ^e 
king's  daughter  and  handed  to  her  a  bundle  of  yam,  as 
white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  a  cobweb,  saying:  **See! 
such  beautiful  yam  1  have  not  spun  since  I  span  for  the 
queen,  when  she  was  about  to  be  married ;  but  that  was 
long  long  ago.*'  Having  so  spoken  the  little  woman  dis- 
appeared, and  the  princess  fell  into  a  refreshing  slumber. 
But  she  had  not  slept  long  when  she  was  awakened  by  the 
old  queen,  who  was  standing  by  her  bed,  and  who  asked  her 
whedier  the  flax  were  all  spun.  The  princess  said  that  it 
was,  and  handed  tbe  yam  to  her*  The  queen  must  needs 
appear  content,  but  the  princess  could  not  refrain  frx>m 
observing  tbat  her  apparent  satis&ction  did  not  proceed 
fit)m  good-will. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  the  queen  said  she  would  put 
the  princess  to  yet  anotber  proof.  For  this  purpose  she 
sent  the  yam  to  tiie  maiden-bower  together  with  a  yam-roll 
and  other  implements,  and  ordbred  the  princess  to  weave  it 
into  a  web ;  but  which  must  be  ready  before  sunrise ;  if 
not,  the  damsel  must  never  more  think  of  the  young  prince. 

When  the  princess  was  alone,  she  again  felt  sad  at  heart; 
for  she  knew  that  she  could  not  weave  the  queen's  yam, 
and  yet  less  reconcile  herself  to  the  thought  of  losing  the 
prince  to  whom  she  was  so  dear.  She  therefore  wandered 
about  the  apartment  and  wept  bitterly.  At  that  moment 
the  door  was  opened  softly  softly,  and  in  stepped  a  very  little 
woman,  of  singular  figure  and  still  more  singular  manners. 
The  little  woman  had  an  enormously  large  hinder  part,  so 
that  eveiy  one  who  saw  her  must  be  strack  with  astonish- 
ment She,  too,  greeted  the  princess  with :  "  Peace  be  with 
you  ! "  and  received  for  answer :  **  Peace  with  you ! "  The 
old  woman  said :  "  Why  is  the  fiedr  damsel  so  sad  and  sor- 
rowful ?  "  "I  may  well  be  sorrowful,'*  answered  the  prin-» 
cess.  "  The  queen  has  commanded  me  to  weave  all  this 
yam  into  a  web ;  and  if  I  have  not  completed  it  by  the 
morning  before  sunrise,  I  shall  lose  the  prince,  who  loves 
me  so  dearly.  The  woman  then  said:  "Be  comforted, 
fiEiir  damsel ;  if  it  is  nothing  mol^,  I  will  help  you.     But 
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then  you  must  consent  to  one  condition,  w^ich  I  will  name 
to  you."  At  these  words  the  princess  was  highly  delighted, 
and  asked  what  the  condition  might  he.  "I  am  called 
Storgumpa-mor  *,  and  I  desire  no  other  reward  than  to  be  at 
your  wedding.  I  have  not  been  to  any  wedding  since  the 
queen  your  mother-in-law  stood  as  bride."  The  king*s 
daughter  readily  granted  this  request,  and  the  little  woman 
departed.  The  princess  then  lay  down  to  sleep,  but  was 
unable  to  close  her  eyes  the  whole  night. 

In  the  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  door  was  opened 
and  the  little  woman  entered.  She  approached  the  princess, 
and  handed  to  her  a  web  white  as  snow  and  close  as  a  skin, 
so  that  its  like  was  never  seen.  The  old  woman  said  : 
"  See !  such  even  threads  I  have  never  woven  since  I  wove 
for  the  queen,  when  she  was  about  to  be  married ;  but  that 
was  long  long  ago."  The  woman  then  disappeared,  and  the 
princess  fell  into  a  short  slumber,  but  from  which  she  was 
roused  by  the  old  queen,  who  stood  by  her  bed,  and  in- 
quired whether  the  web  were  ready.  The  princess  told  her 
lliat  it  was,  and  handed  to  her  the  beautiful  piece  of  weaving. 
The  queen  must  now  appear  content  for  the  second  time ; 
but  the  princess  could  easily  see  that  she  was  not  so  from 
good-will. 

The  king's  daughter  now  flattered  herself  that  she  should 
be  put  to  no  further  trial ;  but  the  queen  was  of  a  different 
opinion ;  for  she  shortly  after  sent  the  web  down  to  the 
maiden-bower  with  the  message,  that  the  princess  should 
make  it  into  shirts  for  the  prince.  The  shirts  were  to  be 
ready  before  sunrise,  othei-wise  the  damsel  must  never  hope 
to  have  the  young  prince  for  a  husband. 

When  the  princess  was  alone,  she  felt  sad  at  heart ;  for 
she  knew  that  she  could  not  sew  the  queen's  web,  and  yet 
could  not  think  of  losing  the  king's  son,  to  whom  she  was 
so  dear.  She  therefore  wandered  about  the  chamber,  and 
shed  a  flood  of  tears.  At  this  moment,  the  door  was  softly 
softly  opened,  and  in  stepped  a  very  little  woman  of  most  extra- 
ordinary appearance  and  still  more  extraordinary  manners. 
The  litde  woman  had  an  enormously  large  thumb,  so  that 
every  one  who  saw  it  must  be  wonderstrack.     She  also 
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greeted'  the  princesa  with :  "  Peace  be  with  jon^*'  and  lika- 
wise  reoeiyed  for  answer :  *'  Peaoe  with  j€ni.*'  She  that 
aaked  tlie  yonng  damsel  why  sb^  was  ao  saRi  and  lonisliyi 
^1  may  wddbe  sad^"  answered  the  prinoess.  **  The  queen 
has  commanded  me  to  maka  this  web  into  shirts  Hot  the 
king's  son;  and  if  I  have  not  finished  them  to-monow 
before  smirise,  I  shall  lose  my  beloved  prince,  who  holeb 
me  so  dear."  The  woman  then  said:.  *'£eof  good  cheer, 
fair  maiden ;  if  it  is  nothing  more,  I  can  help  j^ou.  But 
tiien  you  must  agree  to  a  condition^  wiiiek  I  will  mention. 
At  these  words  &e  princess  was  oveijoyed,  and  a^ed  tiie 
little  woman  what  it  was  she  wished.  "  I  am,"  answered 
she,  **  called  Stoftwnma-mor*,  and  I  desire  no  other  rewaed 
linn  that  I  ms^  be  present  at  your  wedding.  I  have  not 
been  at  a  wedding  nnce  the  queoi  your  motiier^in*law  stood 
as  bride."  The  prinoes»  wiUingly  assented  to  this  con^ 
tion,  and  the  Htti:e  woman  departed.  But  the  princess  laj 
down  to  sleep,  and  slq>t  so  soundly  that  she  did  not  dream 
even)  once  of  her  dear  prince.. 

Eariy  in  ihe  morning,  befcure  the  sun  had  risen,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  li^  woman  entered.  She  a{^aroaefaied 
liie  bed,  awakened  the  princess,  and  gave  her  some  shista 
that  were  sewed  and  stitched  so  curiously  that  their  like  was 
never  seen.  The  old  woman  said :  "  See !  so  beautifully  as 
this  I  have  not  sewed  since  I  sevped.  for  tiie  queen,  wiien 
she  was  about  to  stand  aa  bride.  But  that  was  long  long 
t^"  With  these  wc«dft  the  little  woman  disaf>pearedi;  for 
the  queen  was  then  at  the  door,  being  just  come  to  in^puse 
vdietharthe  shirts  wn»  ready.  The  king's  dau^ter  said 
that  they  were,  and  handed  her  the  beautiM  work.  At  the 
sight  of  tiiem  the  que&a  wae  so  enraged  that  her  eyes  fladied 
with  fury;  She  said:  *'Well!  ta^  him  then.  I  eoidd 
neprec  have  imagmed  tlutt  thou  wast  so  clever  as  thoui  ast" 
She  then  w^t  herway,  slamming  the.  door  after  her. 

The  king's  son  and  the  king's  daug^iter  were  now  to  be 
lunted,  as  t^  ^aeen  had  promised,  and.  great  prepiffatiens 
mace  oaade  for  tdte  wedding.  But  the  joy  of  the  princess 
was  not  without  alk)y;  wls^  aha  thought  of  the  singpolar 
guestfr  that  were  to  be  present    When  some  time  had 
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elkpised,  and  the  wedding  was  being  celeforated  m  the  good 
old  fdishion,  yet  not  one  of  the  HttLs  old  women  appeared ; 
although  the  bdde  lOofced  abotit  in  every  direction^  At 
length,  when  iti  was-  growmg*  late^  and  the  guests  were  going 
to  table,  the  prmcess  discerned  the  three  little  women,  as 
they  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  dining-hall,  at  » table  by  them- 
selves. At  the  same  momenta  the  king  stepped  up  to  them, 
and  inquired  who  they  were,  as  he  had'  never  seen  them 
before.  The  eldest- of  the  three  answered:  "I  am^  called 
Storfota-mory  and  have  such  large  feet  because  I  have  been 
obliged  to  sit  spinning*  so  mudar  in  ray  time."  "  Oho  J"  said 
the  king,  "  it  .such  be  tiie  consequence,  my  son's  wife  shaH 
never  spin  another  thread?."  Then  turning  to  the  second 
little  woman,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  her  uneNnmon  a^ 
pearance.  The  old  woman  answeredi:  **I  am  callfed  8twp- 
gumpa-mor,  and  am  so  broad^  behind  because  I  have  bemi 
obliged  to  sit  weaving  so  much  in  my  time.'*  "Oho !"  said 
the  king,  "then  myson'^wife  shall  weave  m>  more."  Lastly, 
turning  to  the  third  old  woman,  he  asked  her  name;  whaai 
Stortumma-mor,  rising  firom  her'  seat,  told  him  that?  she  had 
got  so  large  a  thumb  because  she  had  sewed  so  mrach  in 
her  time.  "Oho.^'  said  the  kmg,  "then  my^  sonls  wife 
shall  never  sew  anotber  stitch."  Thus  the  Mr  princess 
obtained  the  king's  son,  and  also  escaped  i^ra  spinning; 
and  weaving,  and  sewingall  the  restofherlfife. 

When  the  wedding  was  over,  the  three  Bttfe  women  weist 
their  way,  and  no  one  knew  whither  they  went,  nor  whence 
they  came.  The  prince  Hved  happy  and  content  with  his 
consort,  and  aH  passed  on  smoothly  and  peaceably;  osty 
that  the  princess  was:  not  so  industrious  as  her  strict  moth^«> 
in-law. 


THE   THRUB   DQOS. 

Thbbb  was  once  a  king  who  journeyed"  to  a  strange  lismtf 
and  married  a  fair  queen.  After  they  had  been  imited  fbr 
some  time*  tK^  'queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  At  this 
ev^nt; there  was  great  rejoicing  both  in  town  and  country; 
fbr  the  king  was  well' liked  of  every  one,  on  account  of  his 
clemency  and  uprightness.    "When  the  child  was  bom,  an 
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old  woman  entered  the  chamber,  of  very  smgular  appear- 
ance, and  no  one  knew  whence  she  came  nor  whither  she 
went.  The  old  crone  predicted  regarding  the  royal  babe, 
and  said  that  it  must  not  come  under  the  open  sky  until  it 
had  completed  the  age  of  fifteen ;  otherwise  it  was  to  be 
feared  it  would  be  carried  off  by  the  Mountain-trolls. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this,  he  treasured  the  old 
woman's  words  in  his  memory,  and  set  watchers  to  take 
care  that  the  young  princess  did  not  come  under  the  open 
sky. 

Some  time  after,  the  queen  brought  forth  another 
daughter,  at  which  there  was  again  great  rejoicing  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  but  the  old  soothsayer  again  made  her 
appearance,  and  warned  the  king  not  to  allow  the  princess 
to  come  imder  the  open  sky  before  she  had  completed  her 
fifteenth  year.  Time  now  passed  on,  and  the  queen  gave 
birth  to  a  third  daughter,  and  the  old  woman  came  a  &ird 
time,  and  predicted  regarding  this  one  as  she  had  done 
with  respect  to  her  sisters.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  grief 
to  the  king ;  for  he  loved  his  children  above  all  things  in 
the  world  besides.  He  therefore  commanded  that  the 
three  princesses  should  be  constantly  kept  under  a  roof, 
and  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  any  one  firom  trans- 
gressing his  mandates  in  this  particular. 

When  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  royal 
children  had  grown  up  into  the  fairest  maidens  that  could 
be  seen  far  or  near,  a  war  broke  out  in  the  country,  and 
the  king  their  father  took  the  field.  One  day,  while  he  was 
absent,  engaged  in  warfare,  the  three  princesses  were  sitting 
at  the  window  and  admiring  how  the  sim  shone  on  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,  when  a  strong  desire  seized  them  to 
amuse  themselves  among  the  beautiful  plants,  and  they 
begged  permission  of  iheir  attendants  to  go  for  a  little 
while  and  wander  about  in  the  garden.  The  attendants 
would  not  grant  their  request,  for  they  dreaded  the  king's 
anger;  but  the  damsels  entreated  them  so  sweetly  and 
fervently,  that  the  men  could  no  longer  withstand  their 
prayers,  and  let  them  have  their  will.  The  princesses  were 
now  oveijoyed  and  went  in  and  out  of  the  garden;  but 
their  wandering  was  'of  no  long  duration ;  for  before  they 
had  thus  amused  themselves  for  any  length  of  time,  a 
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cloud  suddenly  descended  and  bore  them  away,  and  every 
attempt  to  find  them  agam  was  fruitless,  although  search 
was  made  in  every  region  of  the  globe. 

There  was  now  great  sorrow  and  lamentation  over, the 
whole  kingdom,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  king's 
anguish  was  extreme,  when,  on  his  return,  he  was  informed 
of  what  had  happened.  But,  as  the  proverb  says,  "  What 's 
done  can't  be  imdone,"  so  he  was  forced  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  were.  As  therefore  no  other  course  could  be 
devised,  the  king  sent  forth  a  proclamation  over  all  his 
realm,  that  whosoever  should  deliver  his  three  daughters 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Mountain-trolls,  should  have  one  of 
them  to  wife,  and  with  her  half  the  kingdom.  When  this 
announcement  became  known  in  the  surrounding  coimtries, 
many  youthful  champions,  with  horses  and  attendants, 
sallied  forth  to  seek  after  the  three  princesses.  At  the 
king's  court  there  were  at  this  time  two  foreign  princes, 
who  also  started  off,  to  prove  whether  fortime  would 
befriend  them.  They  armed  themselves  with  corselets 
and  costly  weapons,  and  talked  amazingly  big  of  how  they 
would  never  return  until  they  had  succeeded  in  their  enter- 
prise. 

^  We  will  now,  for  a  while,  let  the  two  princes  wander  about 
seeking,  and  turn  to  another  quarter.  There  dwelt  at 
this  time  a  poor  widow,  for,  very  feu:  in  the  wild  wood,  who 
had  an  only  son,  whose  daily  employ  it  was  to  tend  his 
mother's  hogs.  While  the  boy  was  tiius  wandering  about 
the  fields,  he  cut  himself  a  pipe  to  play  on,  which  was  his 
greatest  delight;  and  he  played  so  sweetly,  that  every  one 
who  heard  him  was  charmed.  The  youth  was  tall  of 
stature  and  stout  of  heart,  and  there  were  few  perils 
before  which  he  would  quail. 

It  happened  one  day  that  ad  the  youth  was  sitting  in  the 
forest  and  playing  on  his  pipe,  while  his  three  hogs  were 
busied  in  grubbing  under  the  pine  roots,  a  very  old  man 
came  to  him,  having  an  ample  beard,  which  reached  below 
his  girdle.  He  had  with  him  a  dog,  that  was  both  large 
and  strong.  When  the  lad  saw  the  large  dog,  he  thought 
within  himself:  "  It  would  be  fortunate  to  have  a  dog  hke 
that  as  a  companion  out  here  in  the  fields;  there  would 
then  be  no  danger."   Wlien  the  old  man  was  aware  of  what 
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was  passing  in  the  youth's  mind,  lie  siud :  "  I  am  cooaoe 
because  I  wi^  to  exehange  my  dog  for  one  of  thy  hogs." 
The  lad  was  instantly  ready  for  the  bargain,  and  so  became 
possessed  of  the  great  dog,  giving  a  gi>ey  hog  in  exidiange. 
The  old  man  then  took  his  depc^ure,  juad  on  going  said : 
*"  I  feel  satisfied  that  thou  wik  be  content  with  the  bargain; 
for  this  dog  is  not  Uke  other  dogs.  His  xiame  is  Hold,  and 
whatever  thou  desirest  him  to  hold  he  will  hold,  were  it 
even  Ihe  fiercest  Troll."  Thus  they  parted,  and  the  youih 
thou^t  that  this  time,  At  all  events,  f(fftane  was  not 
unfavourable  to  him. 

In  the  evening  the  lad  -caUed  his  dog,  and  dro^  the  hogs 
hcone  firom  the  ioresL  When  the  old  woman  found  thsit 
her  son  had  given  the  grey  hog  for  a  dog,  Jihe  was  exoeed- 
i^gly  angiy  and  gave  him  a  sound  beatiing.  But  the  lad 
besought  her  to  be  content;  though  to  .no  paorpose;  for 
with  time  the  ^okl  woman's  urath  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  Seeing  no  other  course,  the  boy  called  to  his 
d«g  and  said  "  HdLd  1 "  Instantly  the  <dog  rushed  forward, 
aaiaed  the  crime,  and  held  her  so  fast  that  she  could  not 
mo¥e;  but  did  h^  no  iiyuiy.  The  old  dame  was  now 
obUged  to  promise  to  be  content  with  what  her  son  had 
done,  and  they  ware  again  reconciled.  Nevertheless,  the 
^Id  woman  could  not  refi^ain  firom  thinking  i^  had  sustained 
a  jgreat  iiijuiy  in  losing  her  fat  hog. 

On  the  following  d^  the  boy  went  to  the  fbcest  vdth  his 
dog  and  two  hotgs.  On  reachkig  it  he  sat  down  and  played 
■en  his  pipe,  ^  was  his  custom,  and  the  dog  danced  to  it  so 
jurtistically,  that  it  was  quite  wonderful  to  see.  While  he 
was  thus  sitting,  the  same  old  greybeard  came  again  out  of 
^tud  forest,  ha^g  with  him  onothear  dog,  that  was  not  less 
than  the  one  before-mentioned.  When  the  youth  saw  ^ 
handsome  animal,  he  thought  within  himsdf :  "It  would 
be  well  to  have  a  dog  like  that,  as  a  companion,  here  out  hi 
the  fields ;  there  would  then  be  no  danger."  When  the  old 
Bun  was  aware  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  he  said : 
*<I  am  ccHoie  because  I  wis^  to  exchange  my  dog  for  one  of 
thjr  hogs."  The  kd  did  n<^  waste  much  4u&e  in  consider- 
iog,  but  closed  the  bargain ;  so  >got  ithe  great  dpg,  giving 
his  hog  in  exidiaQge.  The  old  gneybeard  then  went  his 
«a|y;  but  ^en  depastiog,  .siud  to  the  yiNith:  "  Verily  J 
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think  thou  wilt  he  content  with  our  hargain ;  for  this  dog  is 
not  like  other  dogs.  Hi$  name  is  Tear ;  and  whatever  thou 
biddest  him  tear,  he  wiU  rend  in  pieces,  were  it  eren 
flie  fiercest  Troll."  They  then  parted;  but  the  lad  was 
glad  at  heart,  and  thought  he  had  made  a  good  day's  work; 
Hiough  he  well  knew  that  his  old  mother  would  not  be 
l^eased  with  the  transaction. 

Towards  evening  the  youth  returned  home,  and  his 
Biotiier  was  no  less  angiy  tiian  on  the  preceding  day.  This 
tome,  however,  she  did  not  venture  to  beat  her  son,  being 
airaad  of  his  great  dogs.  But,  as  it  is  wont  to  happen,  that 
wiien  women  have  for  a  lengtii  of  time  been  bitterly  scold- 
ing, they  at  last  resign  themselves  to  patience,  so  it  was  in 
%i&  present  instance.  The  lad  and  his  mother,  therefore, 
made  up  their  difierenoe ;  though  the  woman  thought  she 
had  suffered  an  injury  that  could  not  be  repair^  in  a 
hiurry. 

On  the  fliird  day  the  ymitk  went  to  the  forest  with  his 
liog  and  his  two  dogs.  Being  now  full  of  joy,  he  sat  down 
<XCL  3,  stump  of  a  tree  and  played  on  his  pipe,  as  was  his 
enstom ;  and  the  dogs  danced  so  delightfully  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  on  ^lem.  While  the  lad  was  thus  sitting 
snd  exigoying  himsdf,  the  old  greybeard  again  came  forth 
£rom  the  forest.  This  time  he  had  with  him  a  third  dog, 
AS  large  as  eith^  of  the  two  others.  When  the  lad  saw 
ihe  noble  animal,  he  could  not  help  thinking :  ''It  would 
be  well  to  have  such  a  dog  as  a  companion  in  the  fields; 
there  would  th^i  be  no  danger."  The  old  man  then  said: 
^*  I  am  come  because  I  wish  thee  to  see  my  dog ;  for  I  well 
know  that  thou  wmiMst  gladly  possess  him."  The  lad  was 
^^adte  willing,  and  concluded  the  bargain,  and  so  got  the 
great  dog,  giving  his  last  hog  in  exch^uoge.  The  old  man 
then  went  his  way,  but  on  going  said :  "  I  think  thou  wilt 
be  -content  with  the  bargain;  lor  this  dog  Is  not  like  other 
dogs.  His  name  is  Qmch^ar,  and  his  sense  of  beaiing  is 
so  acute,  tiiat  he  is  aware  of  everything  that  happens,  even 
if  it  be  many  miles  distant.  Aye,  he  heais  how  the  trees 
and  the  grass  in  the  fields. grow."*  Having  thus  spoken, 
they  parted  in  great  friendship ;  and  the  yoiUh  was  glad  at 

*  His  ears  almost  rival  those  of  HeimdalL    Bee  "  Northern  Mytlio- 
logy/'ip.29. 
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heart,  thinking  that  now  he  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
world. 

When  evening  drew  on,  and  the  youth  had  returned 
home,  his  mother  was  sadly  grieved  that  her  son  had  sold 
all  her  property.  But  the  lad  entreated  her  to  dismiss  her 
sorrow,  adding  that  he  would  take  care  she  should  sustain 
no  loss ;  and  put  his  words  together  so  well  that  the  old 
woman  was  quite  pleased,  and  thought  he  spoke  sensihly 
and  like  a  man.  When  day  dawned,  the  youth  went  a 
himting  with  his  two  dogs,  and  in  the  evening  returned 
with  as  much  game  as  he  could  well  carry.  He  continued 
hunting  for  some  time,  so  that  his  mother's  larder  was 
constantly  supplied  with  meat  and  all  kinds  of  necessaries. 
He  then  hade  his  mother  farewell,  called  his  dogs,  and  said 
he  would  wander  abroad  in  the  world,  and  see  what  fortune 
would  bestow  on  him. 

He  now  journeyed  across  mountains  and  through  wild 
ways,  and  at  length  foimd  himseK  deep  in  a  dark  forest 
There  he  met  the  greybeard,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  youth  was  veiy  glad  to  see  him  again,  and 
greeted  him  with:  "  Good  day,  father.  Thanks  for  our 
last  meeting."  The  old  man  answered:  "  Good  day  to 
thee.  What  road  dost  thou  purpose' taking  ?  "  The  boy 
replied :  "  I  intend  going  abroad  in  the  world,  to  see  what 
turn  my  fortune  will  take."  Thereupon  the  old  man  said  i 
**  Pursue  thy  way  onward,  and  thou  wilt  come  to  a  royal 
palace ;  there  thy  foYtune  will  change."  They  then  separ 
rated.  But  the  youth  was  mindful  of  the  greybeard's  words, 
and  continued  his  course  without  any  delay.  Wherever  he 
came  to  a  hostel,  he  played  on  his  pipe  and  made  his  three 
dogs  dance,  and  never  failed  to  get  food  and  shelter,  and 
whatever  else  he  stood  in  need  of. 

When  he  had  travelled  for  many  days,  he  arrived  in  a 
great  city,  where  a  vast  multitude  of  people  were  flocking 
in  the  streets.  The  youth  wondered  what  it  all  might 
mean,  and  at  length  reached  the  spot  where  a  royal  procla- 
mation was  being  read,  that  whosoever  should  rescue  the 
three  princesses  from  the  power  of  the  Mountain-troll,, 
should  have  one  of  them,  and  half  the  realm  besides.  The 
youth  was  now  at  no  loss  for  the  meaning  of  what  grey- 
beard had  said  to  him.     Therefore  calling  his  dogs,  he 
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went  on  untfl  he  reached  the  palace.  Here  was  little  else 
but  mourning  and  lamentation,  from  the  day  on  which  the 
king's  daughters  had  disappeared ;  but  the  king  and  queen 
momned  more  than  all.  The  youth  now  went  up  to  the 
castle,  and  requested  to  be  admitted  to  the  king  and  show 
his  dogs.  At  this  the  persons  of  the  court  were  well 
pleased,  thinking  it  would  in  some  measure  alleviate  their 
master's  sorrow.  The  youth  was  accordingly  admitted,  and 
exhibited  his  performances ;  and  when  the  king  had  heard 
his  playing  and  seen  how  wonderfully  his  dogs  danced,  he 
was  so  exhilarated  that  no  one  had  seen  him  so  joy^  for 
seven  long  years,  or  since  the  day  that  he  lost  his 
daughters. 

When  the  dancing  was  over,  the  king  asked  the  youth 
what  reward  he  would  have  for  having  afforded  them  all  so 
delightful  an  entertainment.  The  youth  answered :  **  Sir 
king,  I  am  not  come  hither  to  gain  goods  and  gold ;  but  I 
beg  another  boon,  which  is,  that  you  grant  me  permission 
to  go  and  seek  the  three  princesses  who  are  in  the  power 
of  3ie  Mountain-trolls."  When  the  king  heard  this,  his 
aspect  became  gloomy,  and  he  said :  **  Think  not  that  thou 
canst  deliver  my  daughters.  The  undertaking  is  a  perilous 
one,  and  has  turned  out  ill  to  many  who  were  superior  to 
thee.  But  if  it  should  so  happen  that  some  one  releases 
the  princesses,  I  certamly  would  not  think  of  forfeiting  my 
word."  These  words  seemed  to  the  youth  both  royal  and 
straightforward.  He  then  took  leave  of  the  king,  and  com- 
menced  his  journey,  with  the  resolve  to  allow  himself  no 
rest  or  quiet,  until  he  had  foimd  what  he  sought. 

The  youth  now  travelled  through  many  extensive  couft. 
tries,  without  meeting  with  anything  remarkable.  Whither^ 
soever  he  went  he  was  attended  by  his  dogs.  Quick-ear 
tan  and  listened  whether  anything  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
neighbourhood;  Hold  carried  the  provisions;  and  Tear, 
that  was  the  largest  and  strongest,  carried  his  master,  when 
he  was  tired  with  walking.  One  day  Quick-ear  came  run- 
ning at  full  speed  to  his  master,  and  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  near  a  high  mountain,  and  heard  one  of  the 
king's  daughters  spinning  within  it;  but  that  the  giant 
himself  was  not  at  home.  At  this  intelligence  the  youth 
was  delighted,  and  hastened  to  the  mountain,  accompanied 
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by  his  dogs.  When  thej  had'  reached  it,  Quiek-ear  said: 
"  We  have  no  time  to  lose :  the  giant  is  only  ten  miles  off, 
and  I  already  hear  his  horse's  golden  shoes  ringing  over 
Ihe  stones."  The  youth  now  ordered  his  dogs  to  beat  ia 
the  door  of  the  mountain,  'vdiich  they  did.  On  entering 
the  mountain  he  perceived  a  fair  damsel  sitting  in  the 
aq^artment  and  winding  golden  thread  on  a  golden  ^indle. 
The  youth  advanced  and  greeted  the  beautiful  maiden^  at 
which  the  princess  was  greatly  surprised,  and  said :  *•  Who 
art  thou  who  darest  to  come  hither  into  the  giant's  hall? 
For  seven  long  years  I  have  be^i  ii  captive  in  the  moun- 
tain, without  ever  seeing  a  human  being.  For  heav^i's 
sake  hasten  hence  before  the  Troll's  return,  or  thy  life  is  at 
stake."  But  the  youth  felt  no  fear,  and  thought  he  might 
vaiture  to  await  the  giant's  coming. 

While  they  were  yet  speaking,  the  giant  came  riding  on 
his  goldrshod  horse.  On  perceiving  that  the  door  was  op^i, 
he  became  furiously  wroth,  and  roared  out,  so  that  the  whole 
mountain  trembled:  "Who  has  broken  my  door?"  The 
youth  answered  boldly :  "  I  ha;(re  done  it,  and  I  will  nom 
break  thee  likewise.  Hold !  hoid  him ;  Tear  and  Quick- 
esrl  tear  him  in  a  thousand  pieees."  Hardly  were  the 
words  uttered  before  the  dogs  ru^ed  forwards,  threw  them^ 
selves  on  the  giant,  and  tore  him  in  innumerable  fragm^its. 
The  princess  was  almost  overcome  with  joy,  and  said: 
**  Heaven  be  praised !  now  I  am  saved."  She  then  fell  on 
her  deliverer's  neck  and  kissed  him.  But  the  youth  would  ne 
longer  stay  there ;  thwefore  saddling  the  giant's  horses,  he 
loaded  them  with  all  the  gold  and  treasure  he  found  in  the 
mountain,  and  hastened  away  together  with  the  fair  young 
princess. 

They  now  journeyed  a  long  way  together,  and  the  youlh 
attended  on  tiiie  princess  with  decorum  smd  purity  of  heart; 
as  was  due  to  so  exalted  a  damsel.  It  happened  one  day 
Ihat  Quick-ear,  having  been  sent  out  to  get  intelligence, 
came  hastily  running  to  his  master,  and  related  to  him  that 
he  had  been  near  a  high  mountain  and  heard  how  another 
of  the  king's  dau^ters  was  sitting  in  it  winding  gold 
thread ;  but  that  the  giant  himself  was  not  at  home.  With 
these  tiduigs  the  yot^  was  well  pleased,  and  hastened  te 
the  mountain,,  followed  by  his  three  dogs.     On  reaehing 
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liie  motintain,  Quickreac  said :  "  We  have  no  time  to  waste : 
the  grant  is  onlj  ei^t  niiles  oS,  and  I  already  hear  his 
hoise's  golden  shoes  ringing  on  the  stones."  The  youth 
ukstaaxtiy  ordered  his  dogs  ta  beat  in  the  door  of  the  mollis 
tain,  wiiidi  they  did.  On  entering  the  mountain,  he  pep- 
eeired  a  Mr  maiden  sitting  and  winding  gold  thread  on  a 
golden  reeL  The  youth  i^jn'oached  and  greeted  the  maiden^ 
at  which  she  was  greatly  sorprised,  and  said :  **  Who  art  tibott 
who  daiwst  to  c<»ne  hither,  into  the  giant^s  hail  ?  I>tirm|| 
the  seven  long  years^  that  I  have  dwelt  in  the  moimtain,  I 
have  not  seen  m  single  human  heing.  For  heaven's  sake, 
hasten  hence  before  &e  Troll  returns,  or  thy  life  is  at  stake." 
Bat  the  youth  told  her  his  errand,  and  thought  he  eoiikL 
well  venture  to  await  the  giant's  coming. 

While  they  were  yet  talking,  the  giant  arrived  riding  on 
his  gold-sltod  horse,  loid  stopped  just  without  the  mountain. 
On  perceiving  that  the  door  was  open,  he  became  fiiriouBly 
WToth,  and  crkd  out  so  that  the  whole  mountain  treml^d  t» 
its  veiy  roots :  "  Wlw  has  br(^ken  my  door  ?"  The  yontk 
answered  boldly :  "  I  have  done  it,  and  now  I  vnll  hsesk 
thee  also.  Hold !  hold  him ;  Tear  and  Quick-ear !  tear  hhn 
in  many  thousand  pie(^.'^  Instantly  the  dogs  rushed  foF- 
waids,  threw  themselves  on  the  giant,  and  tore  him  m  as 
many  pieces  as  are  the  leaves  that  ML  in  autumn.  Then 
was  the  king's  daughter  overcozne  vnth  joy,  and  she  em- 
daimedr  ^Heaven  be  prated!  now  I  am  saved."  Skt$ 
fell  on  the  young  man's  neck  and  kissed  him.  The  you^ 
then  conducted  the  princess  to  her  sister,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  j«y  there  was  when  they  met  The  youth 
then  took  aH  the  precious  things  that  he  found  in  the  moun- 
tain, loaded  with  them  the  giant's  gold-shod  horses,  and 
departed  with  the  princesses. 

They  now  a^ain  travelled  a  long  way,  and  the  young  man 
served  the  princesses  with  the  decorum  and  respect  due  to- 
mdi  high  damsels.  It  happened  agadn  that  Quick-ear  had 
run  out  beforv  them  to  gather  intell^enee,  and  came  run- 
ning back  tO'  his  master,  saying  that  he  had  been  to  a-  hi^ 
laoimtainv  and  heand  how  &e  king's  third  dai^hter  was 
atfting  witimi  it  v^Fearving  doth  of  gold ;  but  the  giant  Mm*- 
sdf  was  not  at  home.  On  reaching  the  spot,  Qmck-eaar 
said :  "^Here  m  no-  time  to  lose;  for  the  giant  is  not  more 
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than  five  miles  off.  I  can  plainly  hear  his  horse^s  golden 
shoes  ringing  on  the  stones/*  The  youth  then  ordered  his 
dogs  to  beat  in  the  door  of  the  mountain,  which  they  did. 
On  entering  the  mountam,  he  perceived  a  damsel  sitting  and 
weaving  cloth  of  gold.  The  maiden  was  so  exquisitely, 
beautiful,  that  the  youth  thought  that  so  fair  a  female  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.  He  approached  and 
greeted  her,  at  which  the  king's  daughter  was  greatly  sur- 
prised, and  said :  '*  Who  art  thou  who  darestto  come  hither, 
into  the  giant's  hall  ?  For  seven  long  years  I  have  dwelt  in 
this  mountain,  and  have  never  yet  seen  a  human  being. 
For  heaven's  sake  go  hence,  before  the  Troll  returns,  or  he 
will  put  thee  to  death."  But  the  youth  was  stout  of  heart, 
and  said  he  would  willingly  risk  his  life  for  the  lovely 
princess. 

While  they  were  yet  talking  together,  the  giant  came 
riding  on  his  gold-shod  horse,  and  stopped  close  by  the 
moimtain.  ,  On  entering  and  seeing  what  unbidden  guests 
were  come,  he  was  greatly  terrified ;  for  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  fate  that  had  befallen  his  brethren.  He  therefore 
deemed  it  advisable  to  act  with  caution  and  guile,  seeing 
that  he  durst  not  venture  on  an  open  contest.  He  con- 
sequently began  with  an  abimdance  of  fair  words,  and  af- 
fected to  be  very  smooth  and  fiiendly  towards  the  youth. 
He,  moreover,  desired  the  princess  to  prepare  food,  that 
he  might  show  hospitality  to  the  stranger.  In  fine  the  Troll 
so  ordered  his  words  that  the  young  man  was  completely 
infatuated  by  his  seductive  tongue,  and  neglected  to  be  on 
his  guard.  He  then  sat  down  to  table  with  the  giant; 
but  the  king's  daughter  wept  in  secret,  and  the  dogs  were 
very  restless ;  though  no  one  noticed  it. 

When  the  giant  and  his  guest  had  finished  their  repast, 
the  youth  said :  "  I  have  now  allayed  my  hunger ;  give  me 
also  something  wherewith  I  may  slacken  my  thirst."  The 
giant  answered :  "  Up  in  the  mountain  there  is  a  spring 
which  runs  with  the  brightest  wine ;  but  I  have  no  one  who 
can  fetch  it."  The  youth  repUed :  "  If  that  be  all,  one  of 
my  dogs  can  go  up."  At  these  words  the  giant  laughed  in  his 
false  heart ;  for  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  youth 
should  send  away  his  dogs.  The  yoimg  man  then  oi^dered 
Hold  to  go  to  the  spring  for  wine,  and  &e  giant  gave  him  a 
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capacious  pitcher.  The  dog  went,  although,  it  was  easy  to 
see,  with  no  good  will.  Time  crept  on  and  on,  hut  no  dog 
returned. 

When  a  considerahle  time  had  passed,  the  giant  said :  **  I 
wonder  why  the  dog  stays  so  long  away.  Perhaps  it  would 
he  well  to  let  another  of  your  dogs  go  and  help  him,  as  the 
distance  is  great  and  the  pitcher  heavy.**  The  youth,  sus- 
pecting no  treachery,  complied  with  the  gianfs  wish,  and 
ordered  Tear  to  go  and  find  out  why  Hold  did  not  return. 
The  dog  wagged  his  tail,  and  would  not  leave  his  master ; 
but  the  latter  did  not  observe  it,  and  even  drove  him  away 
to  the  spring.  The  giant  now  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and 
the  king's  daughter  wept;  the  youth,  however,  did  not 
observe  it,  but  was  merry  of  mood,  joked  with  his  host,  and 
entertained  not  a  thought  of  danger. 

A  long  time  again  elapsed,  but  no  tidings  came  either  of 
the  dogs  or  the  wine.  The  giant  thereupon  said  :  <'  I  see 
plainly  that  your  dogs  do  not  do  what  you  order  them ;  else 
we  should  not  be  sitting  here  thirsting.  I  think  it  best  that 
you  let  Quick-ear  go  and  find  out  why  they  do  not  come 
bkck."  The  youth  was  stimulated  by  this  speech,  and 
ordered  his  third  dog  to  go  in  ail  haste  to  the  spring.  Quick- 
ear,  however,  would  not  go,  but  crept  whining  to  his 
master's  feet.  The  youth  then  became  angiy,  and  drove 
the  faithful  creature  away  with  violence.  The  dog  was  now 
forced  to  obey  his  master,  and  ran  in  great  haste  up  the 
mountain ;  but  when  he  reached  the  summit,  it  fared  with 
him  as  it  had  with  the  others :  a  high  wall  rose  round  him, 
and  he  was  entrapped  through  the  giant's  sorcery. 

When  ail  the  ^ee  dogs  were  away,  the  giant  rose,  and, 
with  a  changed  countenance,  seized  a  bright  sword  that  was 
hanging  on  the  wall.  He  said :  "  Now  I  will  avenge  my 
brotiiers,  and  thou  shalt  instantly  die ;  for  thou  art  in  my 
power."  The  lad  was  alarmed,  and  repented  having  sent 
away  his  dogs.  He  said :  "  I  will  not  beg  for  life,  seeing 
that  at  ail  events  I  must  die  once.  But  one  request  I  do 
make ;  that  I  may  repeat  my  Pater  noster,  and  play  a  psalm 
on  my  pipe.  Such  is  the  usage  in  our  country."  The  giant 
complied  with  this  request ;  but  said  that  he  would  not  wait 
longer.  The  youth  now  fell  on  his  knees,  devoutly  repeated 
his  Pater  noster,  and  began  playing  on  his  pipe,  so  that  it 
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lesomided  wier  hill  and  dale.  In  the  same  instant  the 
ftoreeiy  was  dissolyed,  and  the  dogs  got  loose  again,  and 
came  rushing  like  a  hurricane  into  ihe  mountain.  Instantly 
Hie  joath  started  up  and  oried :  "  Hold !  bold  him ;  Tear 
and  Qniek-e«r!  tear  him  in  a  thousand  pieces."  The 
dogs  Ihen  feU  cu  the  giant,  and  rmit  him  in  innumerahle 
fragments^  The  yowth  aCfcerwards  took  all  the  precious 
filing?  he  foimd  in  the  niomitain»  harnessed  the  giant's 
hetses  to  a  gilded  chaviol,  and  prepared  to  depart  with  the 
least  delagr  possible. 

When  the  king's  dau^ters  were  thns  found  again,  there 
was  great  joy  among  them,  and  they  all  thanked  their  deliverer 
ibr  having  saved  them^  from  the  power  c^  the  giant  The 
youth  contracted  a  strong  passion  lor  the  youngest  princess, 
and  they  vowed  eternal  iakh  and  love  to  each  other.  Thus 
tiiey  travelled  on,  with  mirth  and  jest  and  aU  kinds  of 
pastime ;  and  the  youth  attended  them  with  the  decorum 
and  observance  due  to  such  exaUed  damsels.  During  the 
journey  the  princesses  played  with  the  young  man's  haxe, 
and  each  hound  hex  ring  in  his  long  locks>  as  a  remem- 
ttzaaca 

One  day,  when  they  were  travelling,  they  overtook  two 
men,  wb>  were  journeying  in  the  same  directiim.  The  two 
strangers  were  dad  in  tattered  garments,  their  feet  were 
wounded,  and  from  their  whole  appearance,  it  was  easy  to 
see  ^ey  had  travelled  a  long  way.  On  seeing  them  the 
youth  stopped  hia  diariot,  axid  inquired  who  they  were  and 
whence  ii^ey  came.  The  strangles  answered,  that  thej 
were  two  princes,  who  had  set  out  in  search  of  the  three 
prmcesses,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Mountain-troHs ; 
hut  thflt  their  search  had  been  frnitless ;  so  that  they  now 
had  to  wander  hoanewards  rather  as  beggars  tiian  as  sons  of 
a  king.  When  the  youth  heard  this,  he  felt  pity  for  the  two 
travellers,  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  go  with  him 
m  the  chariot  The  piinces  thanked  Jiim  warmly  for  the 
ofier;  and  they  travelled  together,  and  arrived  in  the  coimtry 
over  whidi  the  £ither  of  the  prineesses  ruled. 

When  the  prxnees  came  to  know  how  the  youth  had  saved 
l9ie  three  princesses,  they  were  overcome  with  envy,  feeling 
oonscious^  that  their  own  wanderings  had  proved  quite 
fruitless^     They  therefore  consulted  together  how   they 
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might  get  rid  of  the  jonth  and  gain  honour  and  rewards  to 
Ihemselves.  In  porsnance  of  their  plan,  they  suddenly 
assailed  their  fellow  traveller,  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
tad  wounded  him  in  many^  {^oeesv  They  then  threatened 
iSbe  princesses  wi^  death,  unless  tiiey  would  swear  to  keep 
secret  what  had  taken  place.  The  king's  daughtos,  being 
BOW  in  the  power  of  the  two  princes,  durst  not  refuse 
compliance  with  this  demand.  But  they  felt  great  pity  for 
Hie  youth,  who  fbr  them  had  risked  his  life,  and  the  youngest 
princess  mourned  for  him  with  all  her.  heart,  and  would 
know  no'comfert  more. 

After  this  great  misdeed,  the  pnhces  proceeded  to  the 
king's  palace,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  what  joy  there 
was  when  tbe  king  received  back  his  three  daughters.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  poor  youth  lay  in  the  forest  for  dead. 
But  he  was  not  quite  forsaken ;  for  his  fedthM  dogs  laid 
themselves  by  him,  protected  him  with  their  bodies  against 
the  cold,  and  Bcked  his  woonds ;  and  ceased  not  until  their 
master  was  rest(»:ed  to  lifo.  When  he  had  recovered  his 
strength,  he  recommenced  his  journey,  and,  aAier  many 
hindrances,  arrived  at  the  king's  palace,  where  the  princesses 
had  their  abode. 

When  the  youth  entered,  he  heard  a  great  noise  and 
merry-making  over  the  whole  place,  and  &om  the  royal 
apartment  the  sound  of  stringed  instruments.  At  this  he 
was  gready  surprised,  and  inquired  what  it  meant.  The 
servant  answered:  ** Surely  thou  must  have  come  from  a 
fbr  distant  land,  whoknowestnot  that  the  king  has  recovered 
his  daughters  out  of  the  power  of  the  Mountain-trolls.  To- 
day is  the  marriage  of  the  two  elder  princesses."  The 
youth  then  inquired  af^  the  youngest  princess,  whether  she 
were  also  about  to  be  married ;  and  the  servant  answered, 
that  she  would  marry  no  one,  but  only  wept,  although  no 
one  knew  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  At  this  the  youth  was 
oveijoyed ;  for  he  now  felt  convinced  that  his  beloved  prin- 
cess was  true  to  him. 

The  youth  now  went  up  into  the  palace,  and  caused  it  to 
be  announced  to  the  king,  that  a  guest  had  arrived  who 
prayed  for  permission  to  increase  the  mirth  by  exhibiting 
his  dogs.  At  this  the  king  was  well  pleased,  and  he  com- 
manded the  stranger  tot  be  reeeiifted  in  the  most  hospitaUe 
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manner.  When  the  youth  entered  the  hall,  there  was  great 
wondering  among  the  guests  at  his  activity  and  manly  hear- 
mg,  and  sdl  thought  they  had  never  &een  so  hold  a  youth. 
But  the  three  princesses  instantly  recognised  him,  sprang 
up  from  the  tahle,  and  rushed  into  his  aims.  The  princes 
now  deemed  it  no  longer  advisable  to  stay  where  they 
were;  and  the  princesses  related  how  the  youth  had 
rescued  them,  and  everything  besides  that  had  befallen 
them ;  in  confirmation  of  which,  each  one  looked  for  and 
foimd  her  ring  among  his  locks. 

When  the  king  was  informed  that  the  two  foreign  princes 
had  been  guilty  of  such  treachery  and  baseness,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly exasperated,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
driven  with  ignominy  from  his  palace.  But  the  brave 
youth  was  received  with  gi;eat  honour,  as  he  well  deserved, 
and  on  the  same  day  his  marriage  was  solemnized  with 
the  king's  youngest  daughter.  After  the  king's  death  the 
youth  was  chosen  ruler  over  the  whole  realm,  and  was  a 
valiant  king.  And  there  he  lives  yet  with  his  Mr  queen, 
and  governs  prosperously  to  this  day.  I  was  afterwards  no 
longer  with  them. 


1.  In  a  yariation  from  Wermlaad,  the  youth's  last  adventiire  is  re- 
lated as  follows : — 

While  the  youth  was  sitting  with  the  giant  in  the  mountain,  the 
latter  began  to  relate  a  fine  story  of  three  wonderful  curiosities  that 
were  to  be  found  in  his  country.  These  curiosities  were :  a  spring  with 
the  toaier  o/ltfe,  a  shrub  with  vulnerary  leaves,  and  a  tree  with  Jlowera 
qf  strength.  The  water  of  life  had  such  virtue,  that  all  to  whom  it  was 
given  inwardly  or  applied  externally  were  immediately  restored  to 
life,  if  they  were  already  dead.  The  vulnerary  leaves  possessed  the 
power  of  healing  the  most  dangerous  wounds;  and  the  flowers  of 
strength  imparted  vigour  to  the  weakest.  When  the  youth  heard  tell 
of  these  wonderful  things,  he  was  seized  with  an  unconquerable  desire 
to  possess  them,  and  inquired  how  he  could  gniify  that  desire."  The 
giant  answered :  "  It  seems  to  me  advisable  that  thou  shouldst  send 
thy  dogs  to  fetch  the  t^ree  rarities,  and  I  will  tell  thee  where  they  are 
to  be  found."  The  youth  was  deceived  by  this  artM  talk,  and  in- 
stantly sent  away  his  dogs  to  fetch  the  water  of  life,  the  vulnerary 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  strength. 

No  sooner  had  the  dogs  departed,  than  the  giant,  rising  up,  seized 
his  bright  sword,  saying :  "  Now  thou  art  in  my  power,  and  shalt  not 
escape;  for  thy  dogs  are  bound  in  the  mountun,  and  cannot  help 
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thee."  He  was  then  about  iq  kiU  the  youth ;  but  the  latter,  taking 
his  pipe,  blew  so  that  it  resounded  over  hill  and  dale.  At  the  same 
moment  tiie  dogs  got  loose  again,  rushed  into  the  mountain,  and  tore 
the  giant  in  pieces  in  the  twi^ding  of  an  eye. 

In  Uie  following  part  it  is  related  how  the  youth  was  killed  by  the 
treacherous  princes,  and  his  body  cast  into  a  thick  wood.  But  the 
fiuthful  dogs  would  not  leave  their  master,  but  watched  by  him  botii 
day  and  night.  When  some  time  had  elapsed,  one  of  the  dogs  said : 
"  I  will  run  and  fetch  a  flask  of  the  water  of  life ;  that  may  probably 
be  of  avail."  The  second  said :  "  I  will  run  for  some  of  the  vulnerary 
leaves,  and  see  what  they  will  do."  The  third  said :  "  And  I  will  run 
for  some  of  the  flowers  of  strength."  The  dogs  then  ran  their  several 
ways,  and  soon  returned.  They  sprinkled  their  master's  body  with  the 
water  of  Ufe,  and  he  was  immediately  restored  to  life,  thou^  his 
wounds  bled  profusely.  They  next  applied  some  of  the  fresh  leaves  to 
his  wounds,  which  instantly  closed  and  were  healed ;  but  the  youth 
was  still  excessively  weak,  and  scarcely  able  to  move.  Finally,  they 
gave  him  some  of  the  flowers  of  strength,  when  he  recovered  his 
strength,  and  was  vigorous  and  healthy  as  before.  When  he  was  com- 
pletely restored,  he  hastened  away  to  the  king's  palace,  gained  the 
young  princess,  and  demanded  vengeance  on  those  who  had  so  basely 
murdered  him. 

2.  A  version  from  South  Sm&land,  called  Snipp,  Snapp,  Snorium, 
runs  thus : —  , 

There  was  once  a  miller  who  had  three  children,  two  girls  and  a 
boy.  When  the  miller  died,  and  the  children  divided  the  property, 
the  daughters  took  the  entire  mill,  and  left  their  brother  nothing  but 
three  ^eep,  that  he  tended  in  the  forest.  As  he  was  one  day  wander- 
ing about,  he  met  an  old  man,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  sheep  for  a 
dog  named  Snipp  ;  on  the  following  day  the  same  old  man  met  him 
again,  when  he  exchanged  another  sheep  with  him  for  a  dog  named 
Snapp;  and  on  the  third  day  his  third  sheep,  for  a  dog  named  Sno- 
rium, The  three  dogs  were  large  and  strong,  and  obedient  to  their 
master  in  everything. 

When  the  lad  found  there  was  no  good  to  be  done  at  home,  he  re- 
solved to  go  out  in  the  world  and  seek  his  fortune.  After  long  wan- 
dering he  came  to  a  large  city,  in  which  the  houses  were  hung  with 
black,  and  everything  betokened  some  great  and  universal  calamity. 
The  youth  took  up  his  quarters  with  an  old  fisherman,  of  whom  he 
inquired  the  cause  of  this  mourning.  The  fisherman  informed  him 
that  there  was  a  huge  serpent  named  Turenfax,  which  inhabited  an 
island  out  in  the  ocean ;  that  every  year  a  pure  maiden  must  be  g^ven 
him  to  be  devoured ;  and  that  the  lot  had  now  £&llen  on  the  king's 
only  daughter.  When  the  youth  had  heard  this,  he  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  venturing  a  contest  with  the  serpent,  and  rescuing  the  prin- 
cess, provided  fortune  would  befriend  him. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  youth  sailed  over  to  the  island,  and 
awaited  whatever  might  happen.  While  he  was  sitting,  he  saw  the 
young  princess  drawing  near  in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
people.    The  king's  dMighter  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
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and  irept  bHteily.  The  jouth  then  ap{»*atehed  ber,  gveeted  4ier  ooup- 
ieously,  and  comforted  her  to  the  best  of  his  power.  When  a  Aatt 
time  had  passed  thus,  he  said  :  '^Snippl  go  to  the  moontain-cave^ttid 
see  whether  the  serpent  is  coming.**  But  the  ^^g  returned,  wagged 
liis  tail,  and  said  that  the  serpent  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance. 
l¥lien  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  yonth  said :  ''  finapp !  go  to  the 
monntainoave,  and  see  whether  the  serpent  k  coming."  The  dog 
went,  bnt  soon  Tetmned  without  haying  aeen  the  seipent  After  a 
K^hile  the  youth  said  :  ^*  Bnorinm !  go'  to  tiie  mountain-cave,  and  see 
whetiier  the  serpent  is  coming."  The  dog  went,  hat  soon  retamed 
tremblmg  violently.  The  youth  could  now  easily  guess  that  -tiM 
serpent  was  approaching;  and,  consequently,  -made  himself  loady  for 
the  fight. 

As  Turen&z  came  hastening  donrm  iht  mountain,  ike  youth  set  his 
dogs  "Snipp  and  Bnapp  on  him.  A  despemte  battle  then  ensued ;  hfit 
the  serpent  was  so  strong  that  the  dogs  weve  wiable  to  master  <fami. 
When  the  youth  t>b9erved  this,  he  set  tm  lus  third  dog,  Snorium,  aad 
now  the  conflict  became  eyen  fiercer;  but  the  dogs  got  tiie  masteiy,  and 
the  game  did  not  end  until  Turenfitx  received  iSa  death-wound. 

When  the  serpent  was  dead  the  king's  daughter  thai^ked  her  de- 
liverer with  many  affectionate  expressions  for  her  safoty,  and  besoaght 
him  to  accompany  her  to  the  royal  palace.  But  the  youth  wcwii  try 
his  luck  in  the  world  for  some  time  longer,  and  ther^ve  dedinod  ^er 
invitation.  It  was,  however,  agreed  on  between  them  that  the  you^ 
should  return  in  a  year  and  woo  the  &ir  maiden.  On  parting  Che 
princess  brake  her  gold  chain  in  three,  and  bound  a  portion  round  ike 
neck  of  eiu^  of  the  dogs.  To  the  young  man  she  gave  her  ling,  and 
ihsy  promised  ever  to  be  fiuthfid  to  each  other. 

The  young  man  now  travelled  about  in  liie  wide  world,  as  we  have 
said,  and  the  king's  daughter  returned  hcmie.  Oa  her  way  she  was 
met  by  a  eourtier,  who  forced  her  to  make  oath  tiiat  he  and  no  other 
had  slain  Turenfaz.  This  eonrtier  was  Utenceforward  kK)ked  upon  as 
a  most  doughty  champion,  and  got  a  promise  of  the  prinoess.  But 
the. maiden  would  not  br^  her  £uth  to  the  youth,  and  deforred  tin 
marriage  Arom  day  to  day. 

When  the  year  was  expired,  the  youth  returned  fixmi  his  wanderiag, 
and  came  to  the  great  dty.  But  now  tiie  houses  were  bung  wi^ 
scarlet,  and  idl  things  seemed  to  indicate  a  great  aiMl  geneial  TEJoidng. 
The  youth  ^gaxn  took  up  his  quarters  wi^  the  old  "fii^enBan,  and 
asked  v^t  might  be  the  cause  df  all  the  joy.  He  was  informed  that 
a  courtier  had  killed  Turenfax,  and  was  nvw  about  to  celebrate  his 
nuptials  with  the  king's  ^ir  daoghter.  No  one  has  heard  what  Hie 
miller's  son  said  on  receiving  this  intelHgenee ;  l&ou^  it  may  easify 
be  imagined  that  he  was  not  greatfy  delighted  at  it. 

When  dinner-time  came,  the  jouih  felt  a  longing  to  partake  of  tbt 
king's  fare,  and  his  host  was  at  a. great  loss  how  this  coiud  be  brought 
to  pass.  But  the  youth  said :  *'  Snipp !  go  up  to  the  -palace,  and  bring 
me  a  piece  of  game  from  the  king's  table.  Fondle  the  young  princess ; 
hat  strike  the  false  icourtier  a  blew  that  he  may  not  soon  foiget." 
Snipp  did  as  his  master  had  commanded  him ;  Jiewent  up  to  ^tkt 
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paiiff,  €wened  the  fidr  princws,  bnt  struck  the  eeorticr  a  blow  that 
Bade  him  black  and  blae;  then,  seuiBg  a  pieoe  <ef  game,  he  na 
off.  Hereupon  there  asoae  a  great  npioar  in  the  hall,  and  all  wese 
tXM  "witb.  wonder,  eKoeptn^  the  kkoig^  danghler;  for  die  had  re- 
<Mgiiised  her  gold  aeek^ohaki,  iukd  thenoe  dmned  wiio  the  deg^ 


The  next  daj  «  Bimilar  seene  was  enacted.  The  youth  waa  indioed 
to  est  lome  paatry  from  the  king*!  ewm  taUe^and  the^heEmab  wbb  at 
a  loBB  how  this  conld  be  bnni§^  aAnut  Sot  the  yoirthMsaid :  "  Snapp  t 
goup  to  the  pailaoe,  and  bring  me  seme  pastry  fsom  the  king's  table. 
Cradle  the  young  prinoeaB^  bsi  str&e  tiie  fidse  oonitier  a  blow  that 
he  may  not  soon  foj^et.*'  finapp  did  as  h|8  master  had  €ommanded 
him ;  he  went  up  to  the  iMdace,  bsake  tfaroni^  tibe  sentinelfi^  caressed 
the  &ir  princess,  but  stmck  the  fidse  courtier  a  blow  that  made  him 
6se  the  Sim  both  in  the  east  sad  west;  then,  seiziiig  a  piece  of  pastry, 
he  laa  off.  l^ow  these  was  a  greater  nproar  than  on  the  pveceding 
^y,  and  ereiy  one  wondered  at  what  had  taken  place,  .excepting  the 
king^s  daughter;  for sheagani  reeognised  Jier  gold  neok-fihain,  whereby 
she  well  knew  who  the  dog's  master  was. 

On  the  third  day  the  youth  wnhed  to  dnak  wine  fi»m  the  kix^s 
table  and  sent  Snorium  to  fetch  some.  Everything  now  took  place  as 
before.  The  dog  burst  through  the  guard,  entered  the  drinking  apart- 
ment, caressed  ti^e  princess,  but  struck  the  fiilse  courtier  a  blow  tib^t 
sent  him  tumbling  head  over  heels  on  the  floor ;  then,  seizing  a  flask 
of  wine,  he  ran  off.  The  king  was  sorely  Texed  at  all  this,  and  sent 
the  courtier  with  a  number  of  pe<^le  to  seize  the  stranger  who  owned 
the  three  dogs.  The  courtier  went,  and  came  to  where  the  young 
man  dwelt  with  the  poor  ■fishmtman.  But  there  another  game  began ; 
for  the  youth  called  to  his  three  dogs :  "  Snipp !  Snapp !  Snorium ! 
«lear  the  house.**  fn  an  instant  the  dogs  msl^  forward,  ^and  in  a 
twinkling  all  the  king's  men  lay  -on  the  ground. 

13ie  youth  then  oauaed  the  courtier  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  jind 
psoceeded  to  the  apartment  where  the  king  was  sitting  at  tid)le  with 
his  men.  When  he  entered,  the  princess  ran  to  meet  him  with  great 
affection,  and  began  relating  to  her  Jeither  how  the  courtier  had  de- 
eevred  him.  When  the  king  heasd  lUl  this,  and  reeqgnised  his  dough- 
iefa  gold  chain  and  ring,  he  ordeied  the  courtier  to  be  cast  to  Sie 
three  dogs ;  but  the  bsave  youth  obtained  the  princess,  and  with  her 
half  the  kingdom. 

.  4.  In  another  yersion  from  South  Smtiiand,  It  is  Ttlated  that  theeo 
nas  a  peasant's  son,  who  tended  the  esttle  •f  the  •ntiage  in  the  fonei^ 
and  who  one  day  met  a  hontonan  mounted  on  a  tall  horse,  and  accom- 
panied hf  three  T«ry  large  dogs.  The  dogs  were  far  more  powerftfl 
than  other  dogs,  and  were  named  Break-iron,  jSMbe-dotm,  and  Hold- 
/ati.  The  boy  becomes  master  of  the  three  dogs ;  but  it  is  a  eurreat 
story  among  ihe  people,  that  the  hontsman,  w^o  gave  th^n  to  him, 
«oiild  be  BO  other  than  Odin  himself 

Tbe  yowth  then  bkU  his  employment  £irewell,  and  sets  out  in  seardi 
«f  the  king's  dac^^hteiv  who  has  been  carried  off.  In  his  wanderings 
he  meets  with  an  aged  crone,  who  ^Qrects  him  on  the  way.    But  the 
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princess  is  confined  in  a  large  castle,  that  is  well  provided  with  locks 
and  haxfi ;  and  the  lord  of  the  castle  has  fixed  his  marriage  with  the 
fitir  damsel  to  be  solemnized  within  a  few  days. 

The  youth  is  now  at  a  loss  how  he  can  gain  entrance  into  the  castle. 
With  tiiis  object  he  goes  to  the  warders,  and  asks  for  employment  to 
procure  game  for  the  feast  He  is  admitted,  sees  to  the  forest^  and 
gets  an  abundance  of  game.  Towards  evening  ne  returns,  and  in  the 
night  calls  his  dog,  Break-iron,  orders  him  to  clear  the  way,  and  so,  in 
spite  of  doors  and  bars,  reaches  the  tower  in  which  the  princess  is 
confined.  The  noise  wakes  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who  comes  hurry^ 
ing  to  the  spot  with  weapons  and  attendants.  But  the  youth  caUs 
hii»  other  two  dogs,  Strike-down  and  Hold-fiBst»  and  a  bloody  fight 
ensues,  which  ends  in  the  youth's  fitvour,  who  tadces  possession  of  the 
whole  castle. 

After  the  release  of  the  princess  the  herd-boy  sets  out  on  his  return 
to  the  old  king,  the  damsel's  &ther.  On  the  way  he  has  to  engage  in 
combat  with  a  courtier,  who  would  cany  off  tlie  princess ;  but  the  youth 
is  well  seconded  by  his  dogs,  and  comes  off  victor.  The  condusion  is 
the  usual  one,  that  the  lad  gets  the  king's  daughter,  and,  after  hia 
fikther-in-law's  death,  becomes  ruler  over  the  whole  realm. 


THE  MERMAID. 

t  THl  kino's  son  and  MMHltRrA. 

From  South  Smiland. 

There  was  once  a  king  and  a  queen  who  were  childless. 
At  this  they  were  much  grieved;  for  the  king  desired 
nothing  so  fervently  as  to  have  an  heir  to  his  crown  and 
kingdom;  but  year  after  year  passed  away,  and  there  seemed 
no  hope  that  his  wish  should  ever  be  realized. 

The  queen,  the  king's  consort,  found  her  chief  pleasure 
in  sailing  about  on  the  sea,  whenever  the  weather  permitted. 
It  happened  once  that  her  bark  suddenly  stood  still,  so  that 
the  sailors  were  unable  to  move  it  either  backwards  or  for- 
wards. Now  every  one  may  easily  imagine  that  there  was 
sojne  one  in  the  water,  who  held  the  vessel  fast.  The  queen, 
therefore,  went  on  deck,  and  demanded  who  it  was  that 
hindered  their  course,  when,  from  imder  the  keel,  a  voice 
was  heard,  saying:  ** Never  again  shalt  thou  tread  the 
green  earth,  unless  thou  wilt  give  me  what  thou  bearest 
imder  thy  girdle."  To  this  the  queen  readily  consented, 
for  she  knew  not  that  she  was  pregnant;  and  then  cast  her 
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bunch  of  keys,  which  hung  at  her  girdle,  into  the  deep. 
Instantly  the  bark  was  again  afloat,  and  began  gliding  over 
the  billows,  imtil  it  reached  a  port  in  the  king's  territory. 

Some  time  after,  the  queen  foimd  that  she  was  preghant. 
Great  joy  was  thereupon  spread  over  the  whole  coimtry, 
and  the  king  was  the  gladdest  of  all,  that  now  his  fondest 
wish  would  be  gratified.  But  the  queen  was  not  glad ;  for 
she  feared  withm  herself  that  she  had  imwittingly  promised 
away  her  own  offspring.  When  the  king  observed  her 
secret  sorrow,  he  thought  it  extraordinary,  and  asked  her 
why  she  alone  was  aflOiicted,  while  every  one  else  was  full  of 
joy.  The  queen  now  imparted  to  him  what  had  befallen 
her  on  her  marine  excursion.  But  the  king  bade  her  be 
comforted  and  cast  off  her  grief,  adding  that  he  would  take 
such  measmres,  that  the  Mermaid  should  never  get  their 
child  into  her  hands. 

When  the  time  arrived,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  boy. 
The  young  prince  increased  in  age  and  strength,  and  be- 
came stronger  and  comeher  than  all  other  cMdren.  At 
this  the  king  and  queen  were  rejoiced  at  heart,  and  regarded 
the  child  ^  the  apple  of  their  eye.  Thus  passed  the  time 
until  the  prince  attained  his  twelfth  year.  It  then  happened 
that  the  king  received  a  visit  from  his  brother,  who  reigned 
over  another  kingdom,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons.  The 
three  royal  children  found  their  greatest  dehght  in  playing 
together.  One  day  the  two  stranger  princes  were  amusing 
themselves  with  riding  in  the  court  before  the  palace,  while 
their  cousin  stood  within  observing  their  sport ;  when  on 
a  sudden  he  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  partake 
in  it.  Stealing  therefore  from  his  attendants,  he  ran  into 
the  court  and  moimted  on  horseback.  The  youths  then 
went  down  to  the  beach  to  water  their  horses ;  but  scarcely 
had  the  prince's  horse  touched  the  water,  when  it  ran  out 
into  the  sea  and  disappeared  among  the  billows.  The  two 
cousins,  on  witnessing  this  disaster,  instantly  returned  to 
the  palace  and  related  what  had  happened.  Now,  as  it  is 
easy  to  imagine,  there  were  weeping  and  sorrow.  The 
king  sent  his  men- to  seek  after  the  prince;  but  all  their 
search  was  vain :  the  youth  was  away  and  remained  away. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the  young  prince  found  a  green 
path,  which  led  to  a  fair  palace,  that  glittered  all  over  with 
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gold  and  precious  stones,  so  that  the  like  was  never  se^L 
In  this  palace  dwelt  the  Mermaid,  "^o  rules  over  the  wind 
and  waves.  When  the  prince  entered  the  palace,  the  crone 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  benevolence,  and  said :  "  Wel- 
come, fedr  youth!  for  these  twelve  years  have  I  been 
expecting  thee.  Thou  shalt  now  stay  here,  and  be  my 
little  page.  If  thou  servest  me  faithfully  and  well,  thou 
shalt  be  allowed  to  return  to  thy  relations ;  but  if  thou  doest 
not  as  I  command  thee,  thou  shalt  forfeit  thy  life."  At  this 
speech  the  youth  felt  ill  at  ease ;  for  he  longed  after  home 
and  his  parents,  as  is  usual  with  boys  of  that  sge ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  fate,  and  live  awhile 
with  the  Meimdd  in  the  fair  palace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

One  day  the  Mermaid  ordered  the  young  prince  to  appear 
before  her,  and  said  to  him :  "  It  is  time  that  thou  beginnest 
thy  duties,  and  this  shall  be  thy  first  trial.  Here  are  two 
bimdles  of  yam,  one  white  and  one  black.  Now  thou  shalt 
wash  the  white  one  black,  and  the  black  one  white.  But 
the  whole  must  be  ready  betimes  to-morrow,  vfhen  I  wake ; 
othOTwise  thy  life  k  at  stake."  The  youth  then  took  the 
two  bimdles,  as  the  Mermaid  had  commanded,  went  down 
to  the  beach,  and  began  washing  with  all  his  might.  But 
let  him  do  as  he  would,  the  white  yam  was  and  would  be 
white,  and  the  black  black.  When  the  prince  saw  that  he 
could  not  perform  his  task,  he  was  sadly  disheartened,  and 
wept  bitterly.  In  the  same  riioment  a  young  and  beautiful 
maiden  appeared  bdbre  him,  iidio  greeted  him  in  a  Mendly 
tone,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  afficted.  The  prince 
answered :  "  I  may  well  be  afflicted ;  for  the  Mermaid  has 
commanded  me  to  wash  this  white  yam  black,  and  the 
black  yam  white ;  and  if  I  have  not  done  it  by  tiie  morning, 
when  she  wakes,  my  life  is  at  stake."  The  damsel  then 
said :  "  If  thou  wilt  promise  to  be  true  to  me,  I  will  help 
thee,  and  wiU  always  be  trae  to  thee  in  return."  To  this 
proposal  the  youth  gladly  assented ;  for  the  maiden  was  so 
fair  that  no  one  can  imagine  how  fair  she  was.  So  they 
promised  ever  to  be  faithful  to  each  other.  The  damsel  then 
went  to  a  stone,  on  which  she  struck,  saying :  **  Come  forth, 
all  my  Lady  Mother's  Pysslings"^,  and  help  to  wash  this 
•  See  Northern  Mythology,  ii.  p.  94. 
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Is^hite  yam  black,  and  the  black  yam  till  it  becomes  white." 
At  the  same  moment  a  whole  multitude  of  little  people,  or 
Pysslings,  came  up,  whose  number  no  one  eould  tell ;  and 
each  Pysslhig,  taking  a  little  ^id  of  thread,  began  to  wash 
so  diligently,  so  diligently,  and  did  not  leave  off  until  the 
white  yam  was  wa^ed  black,  and  the  black  yam  white. 
When  the  work  was  done,  the  Pysslings  crept  down  under 
the  stone,  and.  no  more  of  them  was  seen.  The  young 
dam^d  then  sat  down  to  conyerse  with  the  king's  son,  and 
related  to  him  that  she  was  a  princess,  and  her  name 
Messeria.  She,  at  the  same  time,  wamed  him  not  to  let  any 
one  know  how  they  had  met  with  each  other. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  prince  went  to 
his  mistress,  as  he  had  been  commanded.  As  soon  as  he 
entered,  the  Mermaid  asked  him  whether  he  had  executed 
her  orders.  The  youth  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
showed  her  the  two  bundles  of  yam.  At  the  sight  of  them, 
the  Mermaid  was  greatly  astonished,  and  said :  "  How  has 
this  been  accomphshed?  Hast  thou  met  with  any  of  my 
daughters?"  The  youth  answered,  that  he  had  seen  no 
one ;  and  so  they  parted  for  that  time. 

Some  time  after,  the  Mermaid  again  ordered  the  youth  to 
be  called  before  her,  and  said :  "  I  will  now  put  thee  to 
another  trial.  Here  are  a  barrel  of  wheat  and  a  barrel  of 
barley  mingled  together.  Thou  shalt  separate  these  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  barley  may  be  parted  fir(»n  the  wheat, 
and  the  wheat  from  the  barley.  But  all  must  be  done  to- 
morrow by  the  time  I  wake ;  otherwise  thy  life  is  forfeited." 
So  the  youth  took  the  wheat  and  bailey,  as  he  had  been 
commanded,  and  began  picking  as  well  as  he  could ;  but 
let  him  do  as  he  might,  when  night  approached,  he  had 
separated  only  a  very  small  portion.  He  was  now  sadly 
cbwncast  and  wept  bitterly,  when  Messeria  on  a  sudden 
appeared  before  him,  greeted  him  kindly,  and  asked  him 
the  cause  of  his  great  faction.  The  prince  soBwered :  "  I 
may  well  weep  and  be  sad.  The  Mermaid  has  commanded 
me  to  separate  all  this  grain  according  to  its  different  kinds, 
80  that  the  barley  be  parted  from  the  wheat,  and  the  wheat 
from  ihe  barley.  But  if  I  have  not  done  it  by  to-morrow 
when  she  wakes,  my  life  is  forfeited."  The  maiden  said : 
**  if  thou  wilt  promise  to  be  trae  to  me,  I  will  help'  thee, 
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ani  always  be  true  to  thee  in  return."  The  prince  assured 
her  tl^at  he  would  never  love  any  other  in  the  world ;  but 
her  only.  The  damsel  then  went  to  a  stone,  on  which  she 
struck,  saying :  "  Come  forth,  all  my  Lady  Mother's 
Pysslings,  and  help  to  separate  the  barley  jfrom  the  wheat, 
and  the  wheat  ftom  the  barley."  Instantiy  there  came  up 
a  coimtless  multitude  of  Pysslings,  each  of  whom  took  a 
grain,  and  they  picked  so  dUigently,  so  diligently,  until  all 
tiie  grain  was  sorted,  the  barley  by  itself,  and  the  wheat  by 
itself.  When  all  was  done,  the  Pysslings  crept  down  again 
under  the  stone,  and  were  no  more  seen.  Messeria  also 
went  her  way ;  but  warned  the  king's  son  not  to  let  any  one 
know  how  they  had  met  with  each  other. 

Early  in  the  morning,  before  dawn,  the  prince  appeared 
before  his  mistress,  as  he  had  been  commanded.  On  seeing 
him,  the  Mermaid  asked  him  whether  he  had  performed  his 
task.  The  youth  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  showed 
her  the  grain  separated,  each  kind  by  itself.  The  crone 
was  greatly  surprised,  and  said:  "How  has  this  been 
accomplished  ?  Hast  diou  met  with  one  of  my  daughters?" 
The  prince  answered  that  he  had  not  seen  any  one ;  and  so 
they  parted  for  that  time. 

When  some  time  had  again  passed,  the  Mermaid  sent  a 
message  to  the  young  prince.  On  his  appearing  before  her, 
she  said :  "  I  will  now  put  thee  to  a  third  tnal.  In  my 
stalls  there  are  a  hundred  oxen,  and  the  stalls  have  not  been 
cleansed  for  twenty  years.  Thou  shalt  go  and  cleanse  them. 
If  thou  hast  finished  the  work  by  to-morrow,  when  I  wake, 
I  will  give  thee  one  of  my  daughters,  and  permission  to 
return  home  to  thy  kindred.  But  if  thou  hast  not  finished 
it,  thy  life  is  forfeited."  The  youth  then  went  to  the  Mer- 
maid's stalls,  and  began  throwing  and  throwing  out  the 
dimg ;  but  let  him  toil  as  he  might,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  would  never  perform  his  task,  as  the  heap  seemed  rather 
to  increase  than  diminish.  The  prince  was  now  ill  at  ease, 
and  wept  bitterly ;  but  on  a  sudden  the  beautiful  Messeria 
appeared  before  him,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  great 
affliction.  The  youth  answered :  "  I  may  well  weep  and  be 
sorrowful.  The  Mermaid  has  ordered  me  to  cleanse  the 
stalls,  in  which  she  has  a  hundred  oxen.  1£  I  have  done  it 
by  to-morrow,  when  she  wakes,  she  will  give  me  one  of  her 
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daughters ;  but  if  I  have  not  done  it,  my  life  is  forfeited." 
The  damsel  said :  "  If  thou  wilt  promise  to  be  ti-ue  to  me, 
I  wiU  help  thee,  and  always  be  true  to  thee  in  return."  The 
king's  son  reiterated  the  assurance,  that  he  would  never 
love  any  other  in  all  the  world.  Messeria  then  went  to  a 
large  stone,  on  which  she  struck,  saying :  "  Come  forth,  all 
my  Lady  Mother's  Pysslings,  and  help  to  cleanse  the  Mer- 
maid's stalls."  Instantly  there  came  up  such  a  multitude  of 
Pysslings,  that  the  place  swarmed  with  them ;  and  the  little 
men  laboured  so  sedulously  and  incessantly,  that  the  stalls 
were  soon  cleansed.  When  all  was  done,  the  Pysshngs 
crept  again  under  the  stone,  and  were  no  more  seen.  But 
Messeria  sat  down  and  conversed  with  the  prince,  and 
warned  him  not  to  let  any  one  know  that  they  had  met 
together.  She  further  informed  him  that  the  Mermaid's 
daughters  were  in  reaUty  the  children  of  kings,  who  had 
been  transformed  into  all  kinds  of  animals.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued she,  '*  if  thou  art  resolved  to  be  true  to  me,  bear  in 
remembrance  that  I  am  changed  into  a  little  cat  with  yellow 
sides  and  one  of  my  ears  cropped."  The  youth  treasiu-ed 
all  this  up  in  his  memory,  and  said  he  would  never  forget 
her  instructions.  They  itien  took  a  loving  farewell  of  each 
other. 

In  the  morning  betimes,  with  the  first  dawn,  the  prince 
appeared  before  his  mistress,  as  he  had  beeix  ordered.  When 
the  Mermaid  saw  him,  she  asked  him  whether  he  had  exe- 
cuted her  commission.  The  youth  answered  "Yes,"  and 
they  went  to  the  stalls  together.  On  seeing  that  all  was 
4one  as  she  had  comihanded,  she  was  indeed  surprised,  and 
asked  how  it  could  be,  and  whether  no  one  had  helped  him. 
The  king's-  son  answered  that  he  had  seen  no  one.  The 
Mermaid  then  said :  "  If  such  be  the  case,  1  will  stand  by 
the  word  and  promise  that  I  have  given.  Thou  shalt 
choose  one  of  my  daughters,  and  then  return  home  to  thy 
family." 

The  prince  now  accompanied  the  Mermaid,  and  they 
came  to  a  spacious  saloon,  in  which  he  had  never  before 
been.  The  saloon  was  extremely  beautifiil,  and  adorned 
most  sumptuously  with  gold  and  silver,  and  in  it  was  as- 
sembled a  large  collection  of  animals  of  all  kinds :  serpents,, 
toads,  lizards,  weasels,  and  others  out  of  number.     The 
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Mermaid  said  to  him :  "  Here  thou  seest  all  my  doaghters ; 
choose  now  which  thou  wilt  have."  But  when  the  youHi 
looked  at  the  ugly  animals,  he  felt  painfully  emharrassed, 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  so  disgusting  did  they 
appear  to  him.  While  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  he  chanced 
to  cast  his  eyes  on  a  littie  cat,  that  had  yellow  sides,  and 
one  ear  cropped,  and  walked  ahout  the  apartm6^t  wagging 
its  tail  and  lookmg  yeiy  disconsolate.  At  the  sight  d[  the 
little  animal,  the  prince  instantly  thought  of  what  Messeria 
had  told  him ;  therefore,  going  up  to  it,  he  stroked  it  with 
his  hand,  and  said :  "  This  I  will  have,  and  no  other."  In  a 
moment  the  animal  changed  its  form,  a  fair  maiden  rose 
before  him,  in  whom  he  recognised  the  beautiful  damsel  who 
had  helped  him.  But  the  Mermaid  was  greatly  disconcerted, 
and  said:  "Why  hast  thou  chosen  her?  she  was  the 
dearest  to  me  of  all  my  daughters.*" 

When  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  Mermaid  sent  for  the 
prince,  and  said:  "I  wiU  now  make  preparations  for  thy 
marriage ;  but  first  thou  must  go  and'  get  wedding  clothes 
for  flby  young  bride.  Gro,  therefore,  to  my  sister  and  greet 
her  jfrom  me,  and  thou  wilt  get  all  that  is  requisite."  When 
the  jMince  heard  that  he  must  go  to  the  Mermcdd's  sister, 
he  was  greatly  troubled ;  for  he  knew  that  it  was  a  perilous 
journey;  so  he  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly.  While  he 
was  thus  sitting,  the  fair  Messeria  came  to  him  and  in- 
quired why  he  was  so  afflicted.  The,  prince  answered :  "  I 
may  well  weep  and  be  afflicted.  The  Mermaid  has  com- 
ntanded  me  to  go  to  her  sister  for  wedding  clothes ;  and  I 
can  easily  imagine  it  will  be  a  dangerous  journey.**  Messeria 
said :  "  If  thou  wilt  ^omise  to  be  true  to  me,  I  will  help 
thee,  aBQd  will  always  be  true  to  thee  in  return."  The  king's 
son  agmn  assured  her  that  he  would  never  violate  his  faith 
and  promise  to  her.  The  damsd  then  continued :  "  When 
liiou  hast  travelled  for  some  time,  thou  wilt  come  to  a  gate, 
whi(ih  stands  on  the  boundary  where  the  Mermaid*^  ter- 
ritory ends.  The  gate  is  old  and  heavy ;  but  grease  it  with 
the  grease  out  of  this  grease-hcM*n.  Th<m  wilt  next  come  to 
two  men  engaged  in  hewing  an  oak  by  the  vray-side.  They 
have  wooden  axes;  give  them  these  iron  ones.  Then 
thou  wilt  come  to  two  other  men  who  are  thrashing.  They 
have  iron   flails;  give  them  these  wooden  ones.     Affcear- 
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wards  thou  wilt  come  to  two  eagles,  which  will  swell  and 
liireaten  when  thou  approachest  them;  give  them  these 
pieces  of  meat  At  ihe  Mermaid's  sister's  I  have  never  been ; 
and  therefore  cannot  counsel  thee.  Only  be  cautious  and- 
eat  nothing."  The  prince  thanked  her  warmly  for  her  good 
advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it.  He  then  bade  Messeda 
farewell,  and  set  out  on  his  journey. 

After  travelling  for  soane  distance,  he  came  to  the  gate,  as 
described  by  Messeria;  aud,  as  she  had  directed  him, 
smeared  the  hinges,  and  then  continued  his  journey  till  he 
came  to  the  two  men,  who  were  hewing  the  oak.  They  had 
wooden  axes,  but  Uie  king's  son  gave  an  iron  axe  to  each. 
He  then  ca^ne  to  where  the  two  men  stood  thrashing.  They 
had  heavy  flails  of  iron,  but  the  prince  gave  them  wooden 
flails.  Going  further,  he  came  to  the  two  eagles,  whidbt 
swelled  up,  and  threatened  him  as  he  approached ;  but  the 
prince  gave  to  each  of  them  a  piece  of  meat,  and  so,  without 
liindrance,  reached  the  place  to  which  his  steps  were  di- 
rected. • 

When  the  king's  son  entered,  he  went  directty  to  the 
Mermaid's  sister  and  delivered  his  messt^e.  His  reception 
was  the  best  ima^able ;  but  the  crone  had  a  sinister 
countenance,  and  &e  youtli  could  plainly  perceive  that  she 
did  not  mean  all  that  she  said.  She  bade  him  sit  down, 
while  she  went  and  prepared  the  things  for  the  wedding, 
and  ordered  refreshments  to  be  brought  in  that  he  might 
eat.  But  the  prince,  bearing  Messeria's  injunctions  in  his 
memory,  would  taste  no  food;  but  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, concealed  it  imder  the  coildi.  When  a  little  time 
had  elapsed,  the  Mermaid  came  in,  and  inquired  whether 
her  guest  had  eaten.  The  youth  answered  that  he  had,  at 
which  the  crone  laughed  in  her  sleeve,  saying : — 

"  Man's  head,  wliere  art  thou  V* 

The  meat  answered : — 

"  I  *tai  here  at  the  foot  of  the  conch,  " 
I  'm  here  at  the  foot  oi  the  couch.** 

The  youth  now  felt  ill  at  ease ;  for  he  perceived  the  crone's 
wickedness;  but  the  Mermaid  was  angiy,  sought  after  the 
food,  and  said  that  the  prince  should  eat  of  it,  whether  he 
would  or  not. 
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She  then  went  out  a  second  time,  and  the  youth  looked 
about  him  for  a  new  hiding-place.  He  now  thrust  the  meat 
into 'the  mouth  of  the  stove,  and  thus  concealed  it  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  ere  long  the  mermaid  retuipied,  and 
asked  whether  he  had  eaten.  The  prince  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  crone  laughed  in  her  false  heart,  and 
said : — 

"  Man's  head,  where  art  thou  T 

The  meat  answered  : — 

"  I  'm  in  the  mouth  of  the  stove ; 
I  'm  in  the  mouth  of  the  stove." 

When  the  Mermaid  perceived  that  the  youth  was  on  his 
guard  against  her  artifices,  she  became  highly  exasp^ted, 
sought  after  the  meat,  and  said  that  the  prince  should  eat 
of  it,  or  forfeit  his  life. 

She  then  went  away  for  the  third  time.  The  prince  was 
now  quita  at  a  loss  where  to  hide  the  meat ;  but  at  length 
concealed  it  in  his  bosom  imder  his  clothes.  So  when  ihe 
Mermaid  returned,  she  asked  him,  as  before,  whether  he 
had  eaten.  He  answered  that  he  had.  Then  said  the 
crone : — 

"  Man's  head,  where  art  thou  T 

The  meat  answered : — 

"  I  lie  in  his  bosom, 
I  lie  in  his  bosom." 

Now  the  Mermaid  laughed  and  said : — 

**  If  tfiou  Ifest  in  his  breast, 
Thou  It  be  soon  in  his  maw." 

She  then  gave  him  many  greetings  for  her  sister,  and  a  box 
containing  the  things  for  the  wedding,  wished  him  a  plea- 
sant journey,  and  so  they  parted. 

The  youtii  was  now  on  his  return,  and  glad  was  he,  which 
wiU  seem  wonderful  to  no  one.  But  **  it  is  not  wise  to  ciy 
out  hurrah  before  one  has  crossed  the  brook,"  as  the  old 
proverb  tells  us ;  for  the  prince  had  not  got  further  than  to 
the  two  eagles,  when  the  crone  cried  out : — 

"  Eagles !  tear  him  in  pieces." 
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He  was  now  dreadfully  terrified ;  but  when  the  eagles 
saw  who  it  was,  they  did  him  no  harm,  but  answered : — 

"  No,  he  has  given  us  food. 
He  has  given  ns  food." 

So  the  prince  passed  by  them,  and  came  to  where  the 
men  were  thrashing.     The  Merriaaid  then  cried  out : — 

"  Thrashers !  beat  him  to  death." 

The  youth  now  again  trembled  for  his  life ;  but  when  the 
men  saw  who  it  was,  they  would  not  do  him  any  harm,  and 
answered : — 

**  No,  he  gave  ns  wooden  flails  for  iron  ones. 
Wooden  flails  for  iron  ones." 

Thus  the  king's  son  passed  unscathed  by  the  thrashers, 
and  came  to  the  men  who  were  hewing  ftie  tree.  Then 
the  Mermaid  cried  out : — 

'*  Hewers !  hew  him  in  pieces." 

But  when  the  men  saw  who  it  was,  they  did  him  no  injury, 
saymg : — 

"No,  he  gave  ns  iron  axes  for  wooden  ones. 
Iron  axes  for  wooden  ones." 

The  prince  now  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  at  fiill  speed 
till  he  came  to  the  boundary,  when  the  Mermaid  cried : — 

"Gate,  squeeze  him  to  death." 

But  the  gate  answered : — 

"  No,  he  has  greased  me. 
He  has  greased  me." 

Thus  the  youth  again  entered  his  mistress's  domain,  and 
no  one  will  wonder  that  he  was  very  tired  after  such  a 
journey. 

"When  he  had  rested  a  while,  he  continued  his  journey 
homewards.  While  thus  travelling  along  the  road,  it 
entered  his  mind  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  know  what 
wedding  gear  was  contained  in  the  box ;  for  he  thought  of 
his  dear  Messeria  and  her  warnings ;  and,  as  is  wont  to  be 
the  case,  "youth  and  wisdom  do  not  accompany  each 
other,"  the  more  he  pondered  the  greater  grew  his  cmio- 
sity ;  till  at  last  he  could  no   longer  control  his  inquisi- 
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tiraeiess,  but  opened  the  lid  just  a  little  at  one  edge.  But 
a  great  wonder  now  met  his  eyes :  for  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  box  was  fiill  of  sparks,  and  a  stream  of  fire  issued 
from  the  opening ;  the  sparks  of  which  flew  in  all  direc- 
ticms.  The  prince  now  repented  of  his  rashness ;  but  it 
was  too  late ;  so  that  at  last  he  could  go  neither  back  nor 
forwards,  but  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  hy  whether  Messeria's 
Pysslings  would  help  him,  and  he  went  to  a  large  stone, 
struck  on  it  and  cried :  **  Come  forth,  all  my  Lady  Mother's 
little  Pysslings,  and  help  me  to  replace  the  wedding  gear." 
Instandy  there  came  forth  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
Pysslings,  and  the  little  men  spread  themselves  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  ran  after  the  sparks  over  hill  and  dale.  After 
a  while  the  whole  swarm  returned,  each  having  cao^t  a 
spark,  which  he  replaced  in  the  box.  The  Pysslings  then 
crept  down  again  imder  the  stone.  The  long's  son  now 
resolved,  that  another  time  he  would  be  more  cautious, 
and  continued  his  journey  to  the  palace  where  his  mistress 
dwelt. 

When  the  Mermaid  saw  him,  and  heard  that  he  had 
passed  through  all  the  dangers,  she  was  greatly  astonished, 
and  gave  him  a  kind  reception.  She  then  caused  the 
prince's  marriage  to  be  celebrated  with  great  state  and  re- 
joicings, and  all  her  daughters  were  present  at  the  feast 
But  Messeria  was  the  fairest  among  all  the  king's  daugh- 
ters, and  the  bridegroom  regarded  her  as  more  precious 
than  all  the  jewels  he  had  seen  in  the  beautiful  palace. 

When  the  marriage  was  concluded,  the  prince  and  his 
fair  bride  got  leave  to  depart.  They  bade  the  Mermaid 
farewell,  heartily  wishing  never  again  to  set  eyes  on  her. 
Then  placing  themselves  in  a  gilded  chariot,  they  travelled 
over  many  green  plains,  till  they  rose  up  from  the  sea  not 
far  from  &e  king's  palace.  Now  the  youth  was  seized  with 
a  violent  longing  to  see  how  all  things  wra^  at  home  among 
his  kindred.  Messeria  was  opposed  to  this  wish,  and  said 
it  would  be  better  if  they  first  drove  to  her  &ther,  who  was 
likewise  a  king.  But  the  prince  adhered  to  his  determina- 
tion, and  prevailed.  When  about  to  separate,  Messaia 
received  her  husband^s  promise  that  lie  would  taste  no  food 
during  his  absence  from  her,  but  would  instantly  return. 
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The  prince  promised  to  obey  her  in  this,  and  took  hi& 
departure.  But  the  yoiing  bride  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly, 
£ar  she  could  well  foresee  the  ccoisequences  of  his  journey. 

When  the  youth  entered  his  father's  palace,  there  were 
great  rejoicings,  as  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  but  greatest  of  all 
was  the  joy  of  the  king  and  queen.  A  sumptuous  feast 
was  then  prepared,  and  all  wished  itxe  prince  welcome 
home.  But  the  youth  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  saying 
he  must  instantly  depart.  This  to  the  queen  seemed  veiy 
singular,  and  she  would  not  allow  him  to  go  away  fasting. 
So  the  prince  was  at  length  with  many  prayers  persuaded, 
and  at  length  prevailed  on  himself^  to  taste  a  peppercorn. 
From  that  moment  his  mind  became  changed,  so  that  he 
forgot  his  fEur  bride,  and  all  that  had  passed  while  he  was 
wi&  the  Mermaid.  He  began  then  to  eat  and  drink  and 
make  merry  with  his  relations.  But  Messeria  sat  in  the 
forest  till  tile  sun  went  down,  and  then,  in  deep  sorrow, 
betook  herself  to  a  littte  cottage,  and  begged  for  shelter  of 
the  poor  people  who  dwelt  in  it. 

When  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  king  wished  his  son  to 
marry.  The  prince  had  no  objection,  and  set  out  for 
another  kingdom,  to  pay  his  court  to  a  feir  yoimg  princess. 
A  feast  was  afterwards  prepared,  at  which  the  healths  of 
bridegroom  and  bride  were  drunk,  with  all  kinds  of  rejoic- 
ings and  plays.  But  the  fair  Messeria  journeyed  to  the 
pidace  and  prayed  to  be  received  as  a  waiting-maid.  Thus 
she  passed  in  and  oat  of  the  festive  hall,  and  it  m«y  easily 
be  imagined  that  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  But  she 
suppressed  her  tears,  and  amid  the  general  joy  there  was 
BO  one  that  noticed  her  sorrow. 

While  the  wedcting  was  in  progress,  the  table  was  spread 
for  the  guests,  and  Messeria  aided  in  bringing  in  the  viands. 
Sie  had  with  her  two  doves,  that  flew  to  and  fro  in  the  hall. 
When  the  first  course  was  brought  in,  she  took  three  grains 
of  \^eat  and  tlurew  ihem  to  the  doves ;  but  the  co<^  was 
foremost,  and  pecked  up  all  the  three  grains,  leaving 
notiiing  lor  his  mate.    Then  said  the  littie  dove : — 

'*  Got  imon  thee ! 
Hiou  hast  seived  me 
As  the  ]dmg*B  soa  served  Messeria." 
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There  was  now  silence  in  the  hall,  and  the  guests  were 
struck  with  wonder  at  the  little  hirds.  But  the  hridegroom 
grew  very  thoughtful,  enticed  the  doves  to  him  and  caressed 
them. 

After  some  time  another  course  was  set  on  the  tahle,  and 
Messeria  helped  to  hring  in  the  viands.  She  again  cast 
three  grains  of  wheat  to  the  doves ;  hut,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  cock  pecked  up  all  the  three  grains,  and  left 
nothing  for  his  mate.     Then  said  the  little  dove : — 

"  Out  upon  thee ! 
Thou  nasi  served  me 
As  the  king's  son  served  MeaBeria." 

Silence  again  prevailed  in  the  hall,  and  all  the  guests 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  hird;  hut  the  prince  was 
singularly  affected,  and  again  enticed  the  little  hirds  and 
caressed  them. 

When  the  third  course  was  hrought  in,  Messeria  again 
cast  three  grwns  of  wheat  to  her  doves,  and  the  cock  was 
again  foremost,  and  pecked  up  all  the  three  grains,  leaving 
not  one  for  his  mate.     Then  said  the  little  dove : — 

"  Ont  upon  thee ! 
Thou  hast  served  me 
As  the  king's  son  served  Hesseria." 

Now  a  deep  silence  reigned  over  all  the  festive  hall,  and  no 
one  knew  what  to  think  of  this  miracle.  But  when  the 
king's  son  heard  the  words  of  the  dove,  he  awoke  as  from  a 
dream,  and  it  rushed  into  his  memory  how  he  had  rewarded 
the  fair  Messeria  for  all  her  love.  He  sprang  up  from  the 
table,  clasped  the  young  serving-maid  to  his  breast,  and 
said  that  she  and  no  other  should  be  his  bride.  He  then 
related  all  the  faith  and  affection  that  Messeria  had  proved 
to  him,  and  everything  besides  that  he  had  undergone  while 
with  the  Mermaid. 

When  the  king  and  queen  and  the  several  guests  had 
heard  his  story,  Siey  could  hardly  recover  frpm  their  asto- 
nishment. The  stranger  princess  was  now  sent  back  to 
her  family;  but  Messeria  was  adorned  as  a  bride,  and 
wedded  to  the  young  prince.  They  lived  together  for  many 
happy  years,  virtuously  and  honourably.  But  the  prince 
never  again  forgot  the  fair  Messeria. 
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IL  THB  KIKa'S  BON  AND  THB  FSINOEBS  SmOOBBA.. 

From  Sh&ne. 

There  was  once  a  king  who  ruled  over  a  powerful  kingdom. 
He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  often  lived  in  the  camp,  both 
summer  and  winter.  It  happened  once,  when  he  was  at 
sea,  that  his  bark  stood  still  on  the  billowy  ocean,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  move  in  any  direction;  though  no 
one  knew  what  held  the  vessel  fast.  The  king  thereupon 
went  to  the  prow,  and  saw  the  Mermaid  sitting  on  the 
waves  by  the  bow  of  the  ship,  and  now  well  knew  it  was 
she  that  stopped  its  course.  He  addressed  her,  and  asked 
her  what  she  required.  The  Mermaid  answered :  "  Thou 
shalt  never  go  hence  untlL  thou  hast  promised  me  the  first 
living  being  thou  meetest  on  thy  own  shore."  As  the  king 
had  no  other  means  of  releasing  his  ship,  he  agreed  to  the 
Mermaid's  condition,  when  the  bark  was  instantly  free 
again,  the  wind  filled  the  sails  and  was  favourable,  imtlL  the 
long  again  landed  in  his  own  country. 

The  king  had  an  only  son,  just  fifteen  years  old,  a  youth 
of  excellent  promise.  The  young  prince  was  fondly 
attached  to  his  fiither,  and  anxiously  longed  for  his  return. 
When  he  saw  the  pendant  of  his  parent's  ship  fluttering  in 
the  breeze,  he  was  overjoyed,  and  ran  down  to  the  strand 
to  bid  his  father  welcome.  But  when  the  king  saw  his  son 
he  was  sorely  grieved ;  for  he  remembered  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  Ide  Mermaid.  He,  therefore,  cast  his  eyes 
first  on  a  hog,  and  then  on  a  goose,  that  were  wandering 
about  on  the  sea-shore.  On  entering  his  castle,  he  ordered* 
the  hog  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  was  done. 

The  next  day,  a  violent  storm  arose,  the  sea  raged  moun- 
tains high,  and  the  hog  was  cast  dead  on  the  shore,  close 
by  the  king's  residence.  The  king  now  plainly  perceived 
that  the  Mermaid  was  angiy,  and,  therefore,  ordered  the 
goose  to  be  thrown  into  the  ocean;  but  the  same  took 
place  again,  a  storm  arose,  .and  the  dead  bird  was  thrown 
by  the  waves  upon  the  strand.  The  king  was  now  sensible 
that  the  Mermaid  was  resolved  to  have  his  only  son.  But 
the  youth  was  his  father's  chief  delight,  who  would  not  lose 
him  for  half  his  kingdom. 
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But  however  long  the  tune  that  elapsed,  the  king  must 
at  last  experience  the  truth  of  the  old  proverh,  that  '*  no 
one  is  stronger  than  his  fate."  For  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  youQi  went  down  to  the  strand,  to  play  with  other 
boys  of  his  own  age,  when  suddenly  a/Snow-white  hand, 
with  a  gold  ring  on  each  finger,  rose  out  of  the  water.  The 
hand  seized  on  the  king's  son,  where  he  was  playing  on  the 
shore,  and  drew  him  down  amid  the  blue  billows.  The 
prince  was  then  conducted  throu^  the  waters,  over  many 
green  ways,  and  rested  not  until  he  came  to  the  Mermaid's 
dwelling.  Now  we  are  told  that  the'  Mermaid  has  her 
abode  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  that  it  is  so 
splendid  that  it  ^tters  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  bodi 
within  and  without 

The  youth  now  dwelt  in  the  fiftir  mansion,  and  found 
there  many  other  royal  children.  But  among  the  Mermaid's 
attendants  there  was  a  young  princess  named  Singoiia. 
She  had  resided  there  for  seven  long  years,  and  possessed 
mudi  hidden  knowledge.  The  king's  son  contracted  a 
strong  affection  for  the  fair  maiden,  and  they  vowed  to  each 
other  love  and  faith,  as  long  as  they  lived  in  the  world. 

One  day  the  Mermaid  called  the  youth  to  her,  and  said : 
*<  I  have  observed  that  thy  inclination  is  turned  to  my 
attendant  Singorra.  I  will,  therefore,  propose  three  labours 
to  thee.  If  thou  performest  them  all,  I  will  bestow  on  thee 
the  fair  maiden,  and  grant  thee  permission  to  return  home 
to  thy  family.  But  if  thou  fail  est  to  do  what  I  propose, 
thou  shalt  stay  here  and  serve  me  for  the  rest  of  thy  days." 
The  youth  was  unable  to  say  much  in  answer.  The 
♦Mermaid  then  led  him  to  a  large  meadow,  that  was  thickly 
overgrown  with  green  seargrass,  and  said  to  him :  "  Thy 
first  labour  shall  be  to  mow  all  this  grass,  and  set  it  up 
again,  each  blade  on  its  root,  so  that  it  may  thrive  and 
grow  as  before.  But  the  whole  must  be  done  this  evening 
by  simset."  Having  thus  spoken,  she  went  her  way,  leaving 
the  youth  by  himself.  The  prince  now  began  cutting  and 
cutting ;  but  he  had  not  laboured  long  before  he  could  very 
well  see  that  he  would  never  get  through  his  task.  So  he 
sat  down  in  the  meadow  and  wept  bitterly. 

While  the  youth  thus  sat  weeping,  the  fair  Singorra 
appeared  before  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  afHicted. 
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The  king's  son  answered :  "  I  cannot  but  weefp.  The 
Mermsdd  has  commanded  me  to  mow  the  whole  meadow, 
and  set  every  blade  on  its  root  agam.  If  I  have  not  done 
it  bj  the  time  the  sun  sinks  in  the  forest,  I  shall  lose  thee 
and  all  the  pleasure  I  have  in  the  world."  The  maiden 
rephed :  "  I  will  help  thee,  if  thou  wilt  promise  to  be  true 
to  me ;  for  I  will  never  deceive  thee."  The  prince  gladly- 
made  the  promise,  adding  that  he  would  never  break  his 
faith  and  vow.  Singorra  then  took  the  sithe,  and  with  it 
touched  the  grass,  when,  in  one  instant,  the  whole. meadow 
was  mowed,  and  every  little  blade  of  grass  fell  at  once  to 
the  grouQd.  She  then  touched  the  grass  again,  and  lo! 
every  blade  raised  itself  upon  its  root,  and  the  meadow  was 
as  before.  The  princess  then  went  her  way;  but  the  youth 
was  delighted,  and  went  to  his  mistress,  and  announced  to 
her  that  he  had  performed  the  task  which  she  had  set  him. 

The  next  day,  the  Mermaid  called  the  youth  to  her  again, 
and  said :  "  I  will  give  thee  another  work  to  perform.  In 
my  stable  there  stand  a  hundred  horses^  and  it  has  not 
been  cleansed  within  the  memory  of  man.  Thou  shalt 
now  go  thither,  and  make  it  clean.  If  thou  hast  done  it 
this  evenmg  by  sunset,  I  will  stand  firm  to  my  promise." 
Having  so  spoken,  she  went  her  way,  and  left  the  youth 
alone.  When  he  came  to  the  stable,  he  could  very  well  see 
that  he  should  never  perform  the  task;  and,  therefore,  sat 
down  and  wept  bitterly. 

He  had  not  sat  long,  when  the  fair  Singorra  appeared 
before  him,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  sorrow.  The 
king's  son  answered :  "I  cannot  refrain  from  weeping. 
The  Mermaid  has  commanded  me  to  cleanse  her  stable,  if 
I  will  not  lose  thee  and  every  other  joy.  But  the  stable 
must  be  cleansed  this  evening  by  sunset"  The  maiden 
said :  "  I  will  help  thee,  if  thou  wilt  promise  to  be  true  to 
me ;  for  thee  I  will  never  deceive."  The  youth  gladly  made 
the  promise,  and  said  he  would  never  love  any  but  her. 
Thereupon  Singorra  went  to  the  stable  door,  took  down  a 
gold  whip  that  hung  on  the  wall,  and  with  it  struck  the 
bcffse  that  stood  in  the  fetrthest  comer.  The  horse  instantly 
got  loose,  and  began  scraping  the  ground  with  his  ho<^s, 
imtil  the  whole  stable  was  clean ;  so  that  all  the  hundred 
horses  nei^ed  and  stamped  for  joy.    When  all  was  done. 
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the  princess  went  her.  way ;  hut  the  youth  was  delighted, 
and  went  to  his  mistress,  to  announce  to  her  that  he  had 
performed  her  command. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Mermaid  again  sent  for  the  king's 
son,  and  said :  '*  I  will  yet  assign  thee  another  lahoinr.  If 
thou  accomplishest  also  that,  I  will  adhere  to  the  promise  I 
have  given  thee ;  hut  if  thou  dost  not  peiform  it,  fiiou  shalt 
stay  here  and  serve  me  all  thy  days."  The  prince  asked 
what  his  mistress  required.  The  Mermaid  answered :  "  In 
my  sty  there  are  some  thousands  of  swine,  and  the  soil  has 
not  been  removed  for  a  hundred  years.  Thou  shalt  cleanse 
the  pig-sty,  and  it  shall  be  done  this  evening  by  sunset." 
Having  thus  spoken,  she  conducted  the  prince  to  a  vast 
pig-sty,  wherein  lay  more  swine  than  any  one  could  coimt, 
and  ^e  filth  rose  to  a  high  mount,  which  no  one  could 
tmverse,  except  over  a  narrow  bridge.  The  Mermaid  then 
went  her  way,  and  thought  for  certain  that  the  ^outh  would 
never  complete  the  task.  The  prince,  too,  was  of  the  same 
mind,  and,  therefore,  sat  down  with  his  head  in  his  hand, 
and  wept  bitterly.  , 

While  he  was  thus  sitting  and  weeping,  the  fair  Singorra 
again  appeared  before  him,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow.  The  prince  answered :  "  I  may  well  be  sad.  The 
Mermaid  has  commanded  me  to  cleanse  the  hog-sty.  K  I 
have  not  finished  it  before  evening,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
I  shall  lose  thee  and  every  other  joy."  The  maiden  replied: 
"  Be  of  good  cheer ;  I  will  help  thee,  if  thou  wilt  promise 
to  be  true  to  me;  for  thee  will  I  never  deceive."  The 
king's  son  gladly  said  **  yes,"  adding  that  while  he  Hved  he 
would  never  forget  her.  Singorra  then  mounted  up  on  the 
dunghill,  and  proceeded  cautiously  over  the  bridge,  until 
she  came  to  an  old  grey  hog,  that  lay  concealed  in  &e  mire. 
The  king's  daughter  said : — 

''  Hog,  hog !  make  all  clean  after  thee. 
So  shalt  thou  henceforth  be  free." 

And  scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  before  the  hog  sprang 
up,  ran  hastily  about  the  sty,  poked  with  his  snout,  and 
kicked  with  his  feet,  and  ceased  not  until  the  whole  place 
was  as  dean  as  a  drawing-room  floor.  He  then  went  his 
way,  and  never  returned.     The  prince  ^was  overjoyed,  and 
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coTild  never  sufficiently  praise  the  beautiful  damsel  for  all 
her  aid. 

The  king's  son  now  again  appeared  before  his  mistress, 
and  said  that  he  had  performed  the  task  she  had  given  him. 
The  Mermaid  was  ready  to  burst  with  anger,  and  resolved 
that  she  would  try  which  was  the  stronger,  her  craft  or  the 
youth's  good  luck.  She  therefore  conceded  her  displeasilre ; 
but  in  9ie  morning,  at  sunrise,  she  summoned  the  youth, 
and  told  him  that  he  should  go  to  her  sister  to  get  neces- 
saries for  the  wedding ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  box 
to  put  them  in.  But  the  prince,  nevertheless,  thought  he 
coiild  perceive  from  her  manner  that  she  did  not  expect  to 
see  him  return  imscathed  from  the  journey. 

When  the  time  for  the  youth's  departure  was  at  hand,  the 
fair  Singorra  came  to  him,  and  said :  ''  I  understand  that 
thou  art  going  to  the  Mermaid's  sister,  and,  if  thou  doest 
not  as  I  tell  thee,  we  shall  most  probably  never  meet  again. 
Here  are  two  iron  knives,  two  iron-axes,  two  woollen  caps, 
and  two  cakes.  These  thou  must  take  with  thee,  and  dis- 
pose of  on  the  way,  wherever  thou  seest  occasion.  When 
thou  art  arrived,  be  careful  where  thou  sittest.  In  the 
Troll's  apartment  there  are  five  chairs  of  different  coloinrs. 
If  thou  sittest  on  the  white  chair,  thou  wilt  sink  down  to 
the  nethermost  abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  never  rise  again.  If 
thou  sittest  on  the  red,  thou  wilt  bmn,  and  never  be  cool 
again.  If  thou  sittest  on  the  blue  chair,  tiiou  wilt  be  stricken 
with  palsy  and  sudden  death,  aiid  we  shall  never  see  each 
other  again.  K  thou  sittest  on  the  yellow,  thou  wilt  get 
consumption,  and  wilt  waste  and  faiie  away,  and  never  be 
well  again.  But  on  the  black  chair  thou  mayest  sit,  for  on 
that  thou  wilt  remain  unscathed."  She  then  added :  "  Here 
is  a  silken  cushion,  which  thou*  must  lay  under  the  serpent 
that  creeps  about  the  floor.  But,  above  all  things,  eat  no 
food  that  is  proffered  thee ;  otherwise  thou  wilt  die,  and  we 
shall  never  meet  again." 

The  king's  son  tibanked  her  fervently  for  her  good  counsel, 
and  departed  from  his  dear  Singorra;  and  no  one  will 
.  wonder  that  they  parted  with  heartfelt  sorrow  on  both  sides. 
He  then  began  his  journey,  but  no  particulars  of  his  coiurse 
have  reached  us,  imtil  he  came  to  where  two  men  were 
occupied  in  cutting  and  carving;  but  they  had  only  one 
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knife,  and  tihat  by  no  means  a  good  one,  for  it  was  of  wood. 
Now  it  occurred  to  the  prince  what  Singorra  had  told  him ; 
so  he  took  forth  his  iron  knives,  and  gave  one  to  each  of 
the  men. 

The  youth  now  went  on,  and  came  to  two  woodcutters  ; 
but  their  labour  proceeded  very  slowly ;  for  they  had  only 
one  axe,  and  that  but  a  poor  one,  ior  it  was  also  of  wood. 
Singorra's  words  now  again  occurred  to  the  prince,  and  he 
gave  to  each  an  iron  axe.  He  then  continued  his  journey, 
and  came  to  two  men,  who  were  standing  by  the  way  and 
grinding  at  a  mill;  but  the  wind  blew  cold,  and  the  men 
were  bareheaded.  The  prince  had  pity  on  them,  and  gave 
to  each  a  woollen  cap.  Alter  travelling  a  while  longer,  he 
came  to  the  castle  gate.  Here  a  wolf  and  a  bear  rushed 
forth,  and  the  wolf  extended  his  jaws,  and  the  bear  growled, 
as  if  they  would  swallow  him  up.  The  youth  was,  however, 
in  nowise  at  a  loss;  but  taking  a  dke^  he  broke  it  in 
halves,  and  gave  the  wolf  and  the  bear  each  a  portion.  The 
beasts  then  crept  bad^  into  their  dens,  and  left  the  way  free, 
so  that  the  prince,  without  any  further  adventures,  arrived 
at  the  Troll's  habitation. 

When  the  youth  entered  and  appeared  before  the  TroU- 
queen,  he  greeted  her  from  her  sister,  and  delivered  his 
message.  His  reception  was  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  crone 
promised  to  furnish  the  wedding  things  that  were  required. 
She  then  ordered  the  white  chair  to  be  set,  and  requested 
the  youth  to  rest  himself  after  his  long  journey.  But  the 
prince,  bearing  Singorra's  caution  in  his  mind,  answered 
that  he  was  not  weary.  The  TroU-queen  then  ordered  the 
red  chair  to  be  set  ^ut ;  but  the  prince  answered,  as  before, 
that  he  was  well  able  to  stand.  Then  the  crone  ordered 
the  blue  chair  to  be  brought;  but  still  the  youth  would  not 
sit  down.  And  in  like  manner  also  with  tiie  yeUow  chair. 
But  as  the  TroU-queen  did  not  desist  from  her  impor- 
tunity, the  youth  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  c^artment, 
sat  down  on  the  black  chair,  and  said :  "  Here  I  think  a 
little  rest  may  be  of  service  to  me."  The  crone  could  now 
plainly  see  titiat  the  prince  was  on  his  guard,  and  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  she  was  not  a  whit  the  more  well- 
disposed  on  that  accoimt. 

The  TroU-queen  now  had  a  sausage  brought  forth,  and 
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invited  the  prince  to  partake  of  it,  saying  he  must  needs 
require  something  after  so  long  a  journey.  But  the  youth 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  not  at  all  himgry ; 
but  his  excuse  availed  nothing ;  for  he  should  eat,  whether 
he  would  or  not.  The  crone  then  went  away  to  prepare  the 
things  for  the  wedding ;  but  first  said  to  ihe  serpent  that 
lay  in  a  comer  of  the  room : — 

"  Serpent  mine ! 
;     Watch  thou  him." 

When  now  the  youth  looked  about,  and  perceived  the  ser- 
pent curled  up  on  the  floor,  he  recollected  the  words  of 
Singorra ;  so  running  to  the  i^onster,  he  stroked  him  with 
his  hand,  and  laid  the  silken  cushion  under  his  head,  with 
which  the  serpent  seemed  well  pleased.  The  prince  then 
withdrew  to  a  comer,  hid  the  sausage  imder  the  broom,  and 
returned  to  his  seat 

He  had  hardly  done  so  before  the  crone  returned,  and 
asked  whether  he  had  eaten  of  the  food  she  had  given  him. 
The  king's  son  answered  that  he  had.  Then  said  the 
TroU  :— 

'*  Sausage  mine ! 
Where  art  thon  nowT 

The  sausage  answered : — 

"  Here  under  the  broom. 
Here  under  the  broom." 

The  Troll-queen  was  now  highly  displeased,  fetched  the 
sausage,  and  said  that  the  prince  should  eat  it  all  by  the 
time  she  returned.  She  then  went  out,  but  first  said  to  the 
serpent : — 

"  Serpent  mine ! 
Watch  thou  him." 

While  the  crone  was  away,  the  prince  could  not,  for  his 
life,  hit  on  any  place  where  to  hide  the  foul  refection.  At 
last  it  occurred  to  him  to  conceal  it  in  his  bosom,  under  his 
clothes.  A  few  minutes  only  had  passed  when  the  Troll 
came  in,  and  asked  whether  he  had  eaten  the  food.  The 
youth  answered  that  he  had.  Then  said  the  TroU-queen  :— 

''  Sausa^  mine ! 
Where  art  thou  nowt** 

p  d 
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The  sausage  answered : — 

**  Here,  in  his  breast, 
Here,  in  his  breast" 

The  crone  was  now  quite  satisfied,  and  said : — 

"  If  thon  art  in  his  breast. 
Thou  'it  soon  be  in  his  maw." 

The  king's  son  then  received  the  box  with  the  requisites 
for  the  wedding,  took  leave  of  the  Troll-queen,  and  set  out 
for  home.  But  scarcely  had  he  got  into  the  court-yard, 
before  the  sausage  began  to  move  under  his  clothes,  and 
became  changed  into  a  horrid  dragon,  that  spread  its  wings, 
and  flew  aloft  in  the  air.  The  youth  was  terrified,  and 
hurried  on  as  fast  as  he  was  able.  When  he  came  to  the 
castle  gate,  the  crone  cried  out : — 
"My  bear! 
Tear  him  in  a  thousand  pieces.** 

The  bear  instantly  rushed  forth ;  but  the  youth  took  half  a 
cake,  and  threw  it  into  the  animal's  mouth.  The  bear  then 
said: — 

"  I  was  hungry ! 
Now  I  am  satisfied," 

and  withdrew  into  his  den.  But  the  youth  pursued  his  way 
till  he  came  to  the  wolf;  when  the  Troll  agsdn  cried  out : — 

"My  wolf! 
Tear  him  in  a  thousand  pieces." 

Instantly  the  wolf  rushed  forth  with  extended  jaws ;  but  the 
king's  son  took  the  other  half  of  the  cake,  and  threw  it  into 
his  mouth.     The  wolf  then  retired  into  his  dei^,  saying : — 

"  I  was  hungry ! 
Now  I  am  satisfied." 

The  king's  son  now  thought  it  advisable  not  to  delay,  and 
therefore  began  to  run  with  all  his  speed,  and  came  to  where 
the  two  men  were  grinding  at  the  miU.  The  Troll-queen 
then  cried  out : — 

"  Millers  twain ! 
Qrind  him  in  a  thousand  pieces." 

But  when  the  miUers  saw  who  it  was,  they  refused  to  do 
him  any  harm,  and  said :  ''  We  will  not  reward  good  with 
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evil.  He  gave  us  woollen  caps,  when  we  were  standing 
bareheaded."  They  then  continued  to  grind  without  inter- 
mission. But  the  youth  ran  on  tall  he  came  to  the  met. 
who  were  cutting  wood.  The  crone  then  again  cried  out : — 

"  Wood-catters  twain ! 
Cut  him  in  a  thousand  pieces." 

But  when  the  cutters  saw  who  it  was,  they  refused  to  do 
him  any  harm,  and  said :  *'  We  will  not  reward  good  with 
evil.  We  were  cutting  with  a  wooden  knife,  when  he  gave 
us  iron  knives."  They  then  resmned  their  labour;  but  the 
king's  son  hastened  on,  and  came  to  where  the  men  were 
hewing,  when  the  Troll  again  cried  out : — 

"  Hewers  twain ! 
Hew  him  in  a  thousand  pieces.'' 

When  the  hewers  saw  who  it  was,  they  would  not  do  him 
any  harm,  and  said :  "  We  will  not  reward  good  with  evil. 
"We  had  an  axe  of  wood,  and  he  gave  us  iron  ones."  The 
men  then  went  on  with  their  work;  but  the  king's  son  ran 
on,  and  stopped  not  before  he  reached  the  Mermaid's  abode. 
The  youth  now  appeared  before  his  mistress,  gave  her 
the  wedding  things,  and  rendered  an  account  of  his  journey. 
When  the  Mermaid  saw  him  safe  and  sound,  she  was  much 
astonished,  and,  it  was  easy  to  see,  not  a  little  angiy.  In 
the  evening,  when  people  are  about  to  betake  themselves 
to  rest,  the  fair  Singorra  came  to  the  prince,  greeted  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  said :  **  The  crone  is  in  a  rage, 
and  we  must  instantly  flee  from  hence,  if  we  value  our 
lives."  The  prince  answered :  "  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
We  shall  never  be  able  to  leave  the  Mermaid's  abode  with- 
out her  consent."  The  damsel  replied :  "  Be  of  good  cheer ; 
I  will  devise  means,  if  thou  wilt  promise  to  be  true  to  me ; 
for  to  thee  I  will  never  be  faithless."  The  king's  son  assured 
her,  over  and  over,  that  he  would  never  love  any  other  in  the 
world  but  her.  Then  said  Singorra:  "Go  down  to  the 
stable,  and  place  the  golden  saddle  on  the  black  stallion, 
and  the  silver  saddle  on  the  black  mare.  At  the  hour  of 
midnight  we  will  flee  hence."  The  prince  did  as  the  king's 
daughter  had  directed  him.  But  Singorra  went  to  her 
chamber,  rolled  some  clothes  together,  and  made  of  them 
thre%  small  dolls,  one  of  which  ^e  placed  by  her  bed,  one 
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in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  ai^d  the  third  on  the  thiesh<^. 
She  then  cut  the  little  finger  of  her  left  hand,  let  three 
drops  of  hlood  faHl  on  each  doll,  and  said:  *'Ye  shall 
answer  for  me  -when  I  am  away." 

At  midnight  the  prince  and  princess  stole  down  «to  the 
stable,  mounted  their  horses,  and  soon  left  the  Mermaid's 
mansion  far  behind  them.  But  when  the  hour  of  matins 
drew  nigh,  and  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  the  Mermaid  awoke, 
and  called  out: — 

"Singorraminel 
Art  thou  yet  deeping  t " 

"  No,  my  lady,"  answered  the  puppet,  that  stood  by  the  bed- 
post When  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  Mermaid  again 
called  out : — 

''Singorramine! 
WhAtarttlxmdoiBgt" 

"  I  am  kindling  the  fire,  my  lady,"  answered  the  puppet 
that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  After  another  interval 
the  crone  cried  a  third  time : — 

"  Singorra  mine  1 
Does  it  bum  yet  t" 

^Tes,  my  lady,"  answered  the  thkd  puppet  tfatit  stood  at 
the  threshold.  But  when  dayli^t  approached,  the  Mer- 
nudd  herself  went  to  Singorra's  chamber,  and  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  she  was  iar  firom  pleased  on  finding  it  empty; 
and  no  one  in  it  but  the  dolls,  standing  on  the  floor  staring 
at  her.  She  then  ran  dovm  to  the  stable,  to  see  after  her 
horses :  but  there  also  she  found  no  comfort,  for  the  black 
stallion  and  the  black  mare  ware  both  away ;  whence  the 
crone  could  well  conclude  that  the  prince  and  princess  had 
taken  their  d^arture. 

Her  anger  now  knew  no  bounds,  and  she  resolved  that 
the  two  fugitives  should  not  have  acted  with  impunity.  She 
therefore  called  her  serving-man,  and  said :  **  Li  all  haste 
saddle  my  own  goat,  which  goes  a  hundred  miles  at  a  st^. 
Then  ride  away  and  seize  both  little  and  great!"  The 
servant  was  instantly  ready,  saddled  the  crone's  goat, 
mounted  on  its  back,  and  rode  off,  as  when  the  vnnd  skims 
over  the  ocean.  When  Singoira  heard  the  noise  and  clat- 
tering behind  her,  she  at  once  divined  the  cause.     Turning, 
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therefore,  to  the  prinoe,  she  said :  "  Dost  4hou  hear  that 
clattering  ?  Now  we  shi^  do  well  to  take  care  of  ourselves ; 
for  ihe  Mermaid's  goat  is  out  and  after  us."  She  then 
changed  herself  and  her  lover  into  two  Uttle  rats,  that  ran 
jdaying  along  the  way.  Scarcely  had  she  done  this  when 
the  MermaidV  man  came  travelling  through  the  air,  so  that 
it  resounded  around  him.  On  seeing  the  two  rats,  he 
thought  within  himsdf :  **  It  can  hardly  be  those  that  mj 
mistress  means."  He  then  rode  on,  a^d  at  length  turned 
back  without  finding  any  one  or  anything.  When  he  came 
h(Hne,  thd^ Mermaid  was  out  in  her  court-yard:  she  said: 
"  Well,  hast  thou  seen  them  ?  "  **  No,"  answered  the  servant, 
*'  I  saw  nodiing  but  a  couple  of  small  rats,  sporting  along 
the  way."  **  Them  thou  ^oukLst  have  taken,"  said  the 
mermaid,  and  was  very  angiy.  "Go  back  now,  and  take 
both  great  and  small." 

The  man  then  mounted  again  on ,  the  swift-footed  goat, 
and  set  off  with  the  ^>eed  of  lightning.  But  when  Singorra 
heard  the  noise  behind  her,  she  said  to  her  companion : 
"  Dost  thou  hear  that  buzzing  ?  It  is  b^t  that  we  take  care  of 
ourselves ;  for  the  Mermaid's  goat  is  out  and  aftbea*  us."  She 
then  transformed  herself  and  her  lover  into  two  little  birds, 
that  flew  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  At  this  moment  the  serving- 
man  came  up  riding  on  his  goat,  and  passed  by  like  a  fla& 
of  lightning.  'When  he  saw  the  two  hiids  flying  in  the  air^ 
he  thought  to  himself :  **  It  cannot  be  those  that  my  mis- 
tress means,"  and  rode  on ;  but  at  length  ]:^etamed  without 
having  found  anything.  When  he  came  home,  the  Mer- 
maid, who  was  standing  in  her  court-yard,  said :  "  Well, 
hast  thou  se^i  them  ?  "  "  No,"  answered  the  servant, "  I  saw 
nothing  but  two  little  bhtis  fluttering  about  in  the  air. 
'*Them  thou  shouldst  just  have  taken,"  said  the  Mer- 
maid, highly  incensed ;  **  Now  go  back  and  take  both  great 
and  small." 

The  serving-man  now  again  mounted  on  the  swift-foote^ 
goat,  and  was  away  like  thought.  When  Singorra  heard  the 
noise  b^iind  h^,  she  said  to  the  king's  son :  ''  Dost  thou 
hear  what  a  buzzing  there  is  ?  It  is  advisable  that  we  take 
eare  of  ourselves ;  for  the  Mermaid's  goat  is  again  out  and 
after  us."  She  then  changed  herself  and  her  lover  into  two 
trees  standing  by  the  wayside ;  but  the  trees  had  no  roots. 
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Scarcely  had  this  been  done,  when  the  servant  came  ridmg 
up  on  his  goat,  and  hastened  forward  with  such  speed  that 
he  caused  a  whistling  through  the  air.  When  he  saw  the 
two  trees,  he  thought  to  hnnself:  "They  can  hardly  be 
what  my  mistress  means,''  and  then  rode  past  them,  but  at 
length  turned  back,  after  a  fruitless  errand.  When  he  came 
home,  the  Mermaid  was  again  standing  out  in  her  court-yard, 
and  questioned  him :  "  Well,  hast  thou  seen  them  ?  "  **  No," 
answered  he,"  I  saw  nothing  but  two  trees  standing  by  the 
way."  **  They  are  just  what  thou  shouldst  have  taken,"  said 
the  Mermaid.  "Did  I  not  command  thee  to  take  both 
small  and  great?  "  The  crone  was  now  almost  beside  her- 
self with  n^e,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  But 
Singorra  had  made  good  use  of  the  time,  so  that  when  the 
Mermaid  drew  nigh,  both  she  and  the  prince  were  already 
across  the  boundary,  and  she  had  no  longer  power  over 
them. 

The  king's  son  and  the  fair  Singorra  now  travelled  on, 
and  emerged  from  the  sea  not  far  from  the  king's  palace. 
When  the  youth  recognised  his  father's  abode,  he  was  seized 
with  an  irresistible  longing  to  go  and  see  how  all  his  family 
were,  whether  they  were  yet  hving.  Singorra  opposed  his 
wish  vnth  all  her  power ;  for  she  could  plainly  foresee  how 
it  would  all  end.  But  the  youth  entreated  her  so  fervently, 
that  she  was  at  length  unable  to  withstand  his  prayers.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  that  the  prince  should  go  up  to  the 
palace ;  but  that  Singorra  should  remain  behind  and  await 
his  return.  When  on  the  point  of  separating,  the  princess 
said :  "  One  promise  thou  must  make  me,  for  all  itie  faith 
and  devotion  that  I  have  shown  to  thee.  Thou  must  not 
speak  to  any  one  in  thy  father's  palace ;  for  if  thou  dost,  thou 
wilt  forget  the  word  and  promises  thou  hast  given  to  me." 
The  prince  promised  accordingly  and  took  his  departure. 
But  the  princess  sat  by  the  wayside  and  wept ;  for  it  seemed 
to  her  har^  to  lose  him,  whom  she  held  so  dear,  before 
everything  else  in  the  world. 

When  Qie  youth  came  riding  to  his  father's  palace,  there 
was  great  joy  among  aU  his  kindred,  who  went  out  to  meet 
him  with  gladness  of  heart.  But  the  prince  seemed  in  a 
strange  state  of  mind,  and  would  neither  speak,  nor  answer 
when  spoken  to,  but  was  impatient  to  ride  away  again    This 
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appeared  very  unaccountable  to  his  family ;  but  they  could 
not  detain  him.  When  he  was  in  the  act  of  passing  through 
the  palace  gate,  the  dogs  came  rushing  towards  him  barking 
violently.  Now  the  youth  forgot  his  promise,  and  cried 
out :  "  Away !  away  !*'  In  the  same  instant  his  whole  mind 
was  changed,  so  that  he  forgot  his  dear  Singorra  and  every- 
thing else ;  and  the  past  appeared  to  him  only  as  an  oppres- 
sive dream.  He  therefore  turned  back  to  his  family,  and 
was  by  every  one  received  with  heartfelt  affection.  And 
there. was  joy  in  all  the  king's  palace,  and  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  the  king  had  recovered  his  only  son,  who  had 
been  so  long  absent. 

We  will  now  return  and  see  how  it  fared  with  Singori'a, 
while  she  sat  waiting  for  her  lover.  She  waited  and  waited, 
but  no  prince  appeared.  She  was  now  but  too  well  con- 
vinced how  matters  stood,  and  was  therefore  deeply  af- 
flicted ;  so  leaving  the  pul^c  road,  she  went  and  sat  by  a  little 
foimtain  and  wept.  Towards  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising,  a  young  girl  came  to  the  spring  to  fetch  water.  As 
she  bent  forwards  and  saw  the  reflection  of  Singorra's  beau- 
tiful countenance  in  the  fountain,  she  was  deUghted,  and 
felt  fiilly  persuaded  that  it  was  her  own  face  which  she  saw. 
Then  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  exclaimed  :  "What! 
am  I  so  beautiful  ?  Then  am  I  no  longer  flt  to  sit  in  a  hut 
with  my  blind  father."  With  these  words  she  left  her 
pitcher  and  ran  offl  Singorra  now  took  up  the  pitcher  of 
water,  went  to  the  hut  to  the  blind  man,  and  attended  him 
as  assiduously  as  if  he  had  been  her  father.  Nor  did  the 
old  man  think  otherwise  than  that  it  was  his  daughter; 
although  it  struck  him  as  remarkable  that  on  a  sudden  her 
conduct  was  so  altered. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  report  of  the  beauty  of  the  old  man's 
daughter  was  spread  about  the  neighbourhood;  it  was  said 
that  a  lovelier  female  could  nowhere  be  found.  This 
report  reached  the  ears  of  the  courtiers  in  the  royal  palace, 
and  they  resolved  to  ascertain  whether  what  was  said  were 
true,  that  the  young  maiden  was  as  proud  as  she  was  fair. 
They,  therefore,  agreed  that  one  after  another  should  en- 
deavour to  win  her  good  graces,  and  thought  they  would  at 
last  make  good  the  old  saw,  that  the  "  dove  always  looks  on 
while  the  bow  is  bending." 
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When  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  the  first  courtier  though 
he  would  try  his  luck.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  the  old 
man's  cot,  sat  down  to  chat  with  the  fieur  damsel,  and  helped 
her  in  her  household  avocadons,  as  young  men  are  wont  to 
do.  When  it  grew  late,  and  people  were  about  retiring  to 
rest,  the  courtier  was  loth  to  depart,  and  begged  for  per- 
mission to  remain  the  night  over.  Singorra  made  sem- 
blance to  accede  to  his  wi^ ;  but  at  the  same  moment  ex- 
claimed :  *'  Ah  1  that  is  true,  I  have  forgotten  to  shut  the 
shutter,  and  it  will  be  so  cold  in  the  night"  The  courtier 
was  instantly  ready,  and  offered  to  go  in  her  stead.  The 
maiden  thanked  blm,  and  said :  **  Tell  me  when  you  have 
hold  on  the  bar."  "  Well,  I  am  now  holding  it,"  answered 
the  courtier.    Whereupon  the  princess  cried  out : — 

"Bar  hold  nun,  and  man  hold  bar. 
Until  the  lightaome  day." 

The  courtier  was  now  fisist,  and  could  not  move  backwards 
or  forwards ;  but  stood  by  the  shutter  pulling  and  pulling 
through  the  whole  night.  At  dawn  he  became  free,  and 
sneaked  off  abashed  to  the  royal  palace ;  and  who  will  won- 
der that  he  told  no  one  how  ridiculously  his  enterprise  had 
terminated  ? 

The  next  evening  it  was  another  courtier's  turn  to  try 
his  fortune.  He  wait  accordingly  to  the  old  man's  cot,  sat 
down  by  the  young  damsel,  and  vented  forth  an  abundance 
of  flattering  chitehat,  as  young  men  are  wont  to  do.  When 
it  grew  late,  and  people  were  retiring  to  rest,  the  courtier 
was  unwilling  to  depart,  but  begged  for  permission  to  stay 
the  ni^t  over.  The  maiden  granted  his  request,  and 
seemed  veiy  friendly;  but  on  a  sudden  she  exclaimed: 
"  Ah  !  that  is  true,  I  have  forgotten  to  lock  the  door,  and  it 
will  be  so  cold  in  the  night."  The  courtier  was  instantly 
ready,  and  offered  to  go  for  her.  Tlie  maiden  thanked  him, 
and  said :  '*  Tell  me  when  you  have  hold  on  the  lock."  "  Well, 
I  am  holding  it  now,"  answered  the  courtier.  The  princess 
then  cried  out : — 

"Door  hold  man,  and  man  hold  ^oor. 
Until  the  lightsome  day." 

The  courtier  was  now  fast  at  the  door,  and  stood  there  tug- 
ging and  tugging  till  daylight.     He  then  got  loose,  and 
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sneaked  away  abashed  home  to  the  palace.  But  he  took 
particnlarly  good  care  that  no  one  should  know  of  the  ad- 
venture he  hkd  in  the  night. 

On  the  third  evening  another  courtier  went  to  tiy  his 
luck.  He  went  to  the  old  man's  cot,  sat  down  by  the 
young  damsel,  and  extolled  her  beauty,  as  females,  for  the 
most  part,  readily  listen  to  the  praise  of  their  own  charms. 
The  princess  affected  to  hear  all  this  trifling  prattle  with 
great  pleasure,  and  seemed  very  friendly.  When  it  grew 
late,  and  people  were  retiring  for  the  night,  the  courtier 
would  positively  not  go  away,  but  begged  for  permissi6n  to 
remain.  Singorra  yielded  to  his  wish,  but  on  a  sudden  ex- 
claimed: "Ah!  now  I  recollect  that  I  have  not  shut  the 
calf  in ;  and  that  I  must  not  forget"  The  courtier  was 
instantty  ready,  and  offared  to  do  it  for  h^.  She  thanked 
him,  and  said :  "  The  calf  is  di£Scult  to  catch ;  tell  me  when 
you  have  got  him  fiast."  "  Well,  I  have  got  him  now,"  an- 
swered the  courtier,  holding  the  calf  by  the  taiL  The 
princess  then  cried  out : — 

**  Calf  hold  man,  and  man  hold  cal^. 
And  ran  over  hill,  and  roa  oyer  dale» 
Until  the  ligfateome  day." 

Now  a  ludicrous  race  began ;  the  calf  bounding  over  both 
hill  and  dale,  and  the  courtier  behind  him,  with  his  hands 
fastened  to  the  calf's  tail.  In  this  &shion  they  ran  the 
whole  night  imtal  sunrise,  when  the  courtier  was  so  weary 
that  he  could  hardly  move.  He  then  returned  to  the  palace, 
and  thought  it  would  not  greatly  redound  to  his  honour,  i£  it 
were  known  how  his  expedition  had  terminated. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place  the  king  and  queen, 
after  consulting  with  each  other,  resolved  that  the  prince 
should  many.  The  prince  willingly  acceded  to  the 
proposal,*  departed  for  a  foreign  land,  and  betrothed  him- 
self to  a  feir  princess.  Preparations  were  afterwards  made 
for  the  marriage,  and  all  was  pleasure  and  glee  over  the 
whole  palace.  It  one  day  so  happened  that  the  prince 
was  out  with  his  fair  young  bride,  and. came  to  the  hut 
where  Singorra  abode  with  the  old  blind  man.  As  they 
were  driving  by,  the  horses  became  restive,  broke  the  pole, 
dashed  the  chariot  in  pieces,  and  ran  off,  so  that  no  one 
eould  catch  them.     Now  there  was  no  lack  of  puzzling 
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and  considering  how  the  young  couple  were  to  get  back  to 
the  royal  palace ;  and  the  three  courtiers  before-mentioned 
stared  at  each  other.  At  length  one  of  them  said :  "  I  know 
where  we  can  get  a  new  pole.  J£  the  yoimg  lass  who  dwells 
in  this  cottage  will  lend  us  the  shutter-bar  which  Hes  on  the 
roof,  I  am  sure  it  would  do  for  a  pole."  Another  said :  "  I 
know  how  we  can  repair  the  chariot.  If  the  same  young 
girl  will  lend  us  the  door  of  her  cot,  I  am  certain  it  would 
answer  the  purpose."  The  third  said :  "  The  worst  is  how 
to  get  horses.  But  if  the  young  lass  will  lend  us  her 
calf,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  is  able  to  draw  the  whole 
chariot,  be  it  ever  so  heavy."  As  now  no  other  course 
seemed  to  present  itself,  the  prince  sent  to  the  young 
maiden,  and  begged  the  loan  of  the  shutter-bar,  the  cottage- 
door,  and  the  calf.  With  this  request  the  princess  in- 
stantly complied,  but  with  the  condition  that  she  should  be 
present  at  the  prince's  wedding.  This  he  promised  her. 
The  bar  was  now  turned  into  a  pole,  and  fitted  admirably ; 
the  door  was  likewise  placed  in  Ihe  chariot,  and  also  fitted. 
Last  of  all  the  calf  was  harnessed  to  the  vehicle ;  and  so 
the  prince  and  his  young  bride  rode  home  to  the  king's 
palace  with  pleasure  and  merriment. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  wedding,  Singorra  arrayed  her- 
self in  a  silk-embroidered  kirtle,  adorned  herself  with 
costly  ornaments,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace.  Her  kirtle 
was  resplendent  with  red  gold  at  eveiy  seam,  and  she  her- 
self so  lovely  that  all  were  wbnderstruck,  and  thought 
that  she  must  be  the  daughter  of  a  king.  The  wedding- 
guests  then  sat  down  to  table,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were 
turned  to  the  stranger  damsel,  to  see  how  she  would  act. 
When  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  Singorra  drew  forth  a  box, 
in  which  were  three  little  birds  and  three  small  gold  corns. 
When  the  maiden  raised  the  lid,  the  birds  hopped  out,  and 
flew  over  the  middle  of  the  table  to  where  the  bridegroom  was 
sitting.  Two  of  them  had  each  a  gold  com  in  its  mouth ; 
but  the  third  had  forgotten  its  com.  Thereupon  the  other 
two  birds  said  to  it,  "  See,  thou  hast  forgotten  thy  gold 
com,  as  the  king's  son  forgot  Singorra."  At  the  same  in- 
stant there  rose  as  it  were  a  light  in  the  prince's  memory, 
and  it  rushed  into  his  mind  how  he  had  forfeited  boQi 
truth  and  honour  to  his  beloved  Singorra.    He  started  up 
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from  the  table,  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  said :  '*  Thee, 
or  no  one  in  all  the  world,  will  I  have ;  for  thou  art  my  be- 
trothed." 

At  this  incident  great  confusion  arose  in  the  hall,  and  the 
guests  looked  with  surprise  at  each  other.  The  bridegroom 
Sien  related  aU  that  had  taken  place  from  the  day  on  which 
he  was  carried  off  by  the  mermaid,  and  what  great  devotion 
the  young  maiden  had  constantly  shown  him.  The  stranger 
princess  was  then  sent  back  to  her  father  with  great  pomp 
and  every  mark  of  honour.  But  the  prince  celebrated  his 
marriage  with  the  fair  Singorra,  the  festivities  of  which 
lasted  many  days. 


1.  In  a  variation  from  South  Sm&land,  it  is  related  that  there  was  a 
king  and  a  queen  who  had  no  children.  On  this  account  the  king  was 
sorely  grieved,  and  consjiilted  an  aged  woman  who  came  to  the  palace. 
The  woman  comforted  him,  saying :  ''  It  is  well  that  thou  hast  no  son, 
for  he  would  be  destined  to  be  taken  by  the  Mennaid.''  But  the  king 
would  not  be  content  Then  said  the  fortmie-teller :  **  As  thou  art  so 
anxious  to  have  a  son,  know  that  the  queen  is  pregnant ;  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  prince  go  near  any  water  before  he  is  twelve  years 
old,  else  the  Mermaid  will  have  power  over  him."  Having  so  spoken*, 
the  old  woman  went  her  way. 

It  came  tp  pass  exactly  as  the  old  woman  had  predicted ;  for  the 
queen  found  herself  pregnant,  and  gave  bir^  to  a  son  who  was  called 
Anesidei.  The  king  was  overjoyed  at  this  event,  and  caused  a  tower 
to  be  built,  in  which  the  young  prince  should  be  reared  until  he  was 
grown  up.  When  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year  the  king  ordered  a 
grand  feast  to  be  prepared,  and  fetched  his  son  from  the  tower  with  great 
solemnity.  But  as  the  prince  was  crossing  over  a  bridge,  he  was  changed 
to  a  drop  of  blood,  and  fell  into  the  water.  Thus  the  king  experienced 
the  trutn  of  the  aged  crone's  prediction. 

It  is  afterwards  related  how  Anesidei  came  to  the  Mermaid,  and 
met  with  a  beautiful  handmaiden  named  MeserimeL  This  young  girl 
helped  him  in  his  tasks,  and  they  vowed  to  each  other  eternal  faith 
and  affection.  YThen  the  prince  had  undeigone  all  the  Mermaid's 
trials,  and  fetched  things  for  the  wedding  from  her  sister,  the  young 
couple  resolved  on  taking  flight  together.  Then  said  Meserimei: 
"  Go  and  sit  on  the  high  stone,  and  call  the  palfrey  on  which  the  crone 
rode  when  she  was  a  bride."  The  prince  <ud  so,  and  returned  with 
the  horse,  which  they  both  mounted  and  rode  away ;  but  the  Mermaid, 
who  had  observed  their  flight,  w^nt  in  pursuit  of  them.  When  she 
caught  sight  of  them,  she  transformed  the  land  before  them  into  a 
large  sea;  but  Meserimei  had  skill  to  turn  it  again  into  land.    So  the 
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Mermaid  was  forced  to  return ;  but  the  prince  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 
not  £&r  from  his  other's  palace. 

The  conclusion  accords  with  story  No.  II.  The  king's  son  rides  to 
his  father's  palace ;  but  is  persuaded  to  drink  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  so 
foi^gets  his  beloved  and  eyerything  that  had  be&llen  him.  He  then 
courts  a  fiur  princess  in  a  foreign  land.  But  Keserimei  gets  employ- 
ment in  the  palace  as  daiiy-maid,  and  befools  the  three  courtiers^  as 
above  related. 

At  the  prince's  wedding  Meserimei  is  present,  clad  in  most  splendid 
attire.  I>uring  dinner  she  casts  three  gold  pearis  on  the  table  for  her 
two  doves ;  but  the  co<^  takes  all  three,  and  leaves  nothing  for  the 
hen.  The  little  dove  thereupon  says :  "  Out  upon  thee !  thou  deceivest 
thy  mate,  as  Anesidei  deceived  KeserimeL^  When  the  king's  son 
hears  this  the  third  time,  he  wakes  as  from  a  dream,  and  recognises 
his  true  betrothed. 

2.  According  to  a  variation  from  Boslagen,  the  young  pfincess  is 
named  SolfStUa.  The  stoiy  has,  moreover,  the  following  deviations 
from  the  foregoing,  Ko.  II. 

The  prince's  second  trial  consists  in  his  being  set  to  cut  down  all 
the  trees  in  the  sea-forest,  and  set  them  on  their  roots  again.  The 
prince  and  SolfUla  then  take  flighty  and  are  pursued  first  by  one  of 
the  puppets  that  is  changed  into  a  tap«haped  doud,  and  travels 
through  the  air.  The  princess  then  transforms  herself  and  her  lover 
into  two  rats,  playing  by  the  wayside.  The  Mermaid  now  sends  the 
second  puppet,  in  the  same  form ;  but  S<d£Ula  transforms  herself  and 
her  lover  into  a  duck  and  a  drake.  The  Mermaid  next  sends  the  third 
puppet,  but  to  no  better  purpose ;  the  princess  changes  herself  and 
bridegroom  into  two  trees,  and  the  puppet  passes  them  unnoticed.  At 
last  the  Troll  herself  goes  after  them,  and  traverses  the  air  like  a 
thick  cloud.  Solf&lla  &ea  transforms  herself  and  the  prince  into  a 
goose  and  a  gander.  But  the  Mermaid  perceives  her  artifice,  and 
transforms  herself  into  a  fox,  and  is  on  the  poiut  of  snapping  up  the 
goose ;  but  at  the  same  instant  the  sun  rises,  at  which  the  goose  cries 
out :  "  Ha !  ha !  master  Beynard,  look  behind  you,  there  is  a  beautiful 
girl  coming."  The  Mermaid  turns  about,  and,  on  seeing  the  sun,  is 
split  in  two  through  the  middle,  and  so  gets  her  death. 

When  the  prince  returns  home  to  the  palace  he  forgets  SolfUla's 
injunction  not  to  kiss  his  moliier,  and  so  forgets  his  bride  and  every- 
tmng  that  had  befallen  him.  But  the  king's  daughter  takes  shelter  in 
a  cottage  in  the  forest,  and  befools  the  prince,  as  is  above  related  of 
the  courtiers.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  accords,  in  other  respects, 
with  what  is  given  above. 

3.  In  a  variation  frimi  South  Sm&land,  the  prince  is  na^ied  Flod, 
and  the  princess  Flodina,  They  have  both  been  carried  off  by  the 
Mermaid,  and  agree  to  escape  together.  In  their  flight  they  are  pur- 
sued by  their  mistress,  but  transform  themselves  first  into  a  th^m- 
bush  with  a  bird  in  it,  then  into  a  church  with  a  priest,  and,  lastly, 
into  two  ducks.  When  the  Memuild  sees  the  ducks,  she  lies  down  to 
drink  the  water  out  of  the  sea;  but  drinka  too  much,  and  buzBta  in 
pieces. 
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4.  A  Yersion  from  Ostei^tland  relates,  that  there  was  a  queen  who 
encountered  a  yiolent  storm  at  sea,  and  was  forced  to  promise  what 
she  carried  under  her  nrdle.  Shortly  after  she  gave  birth  to  a  son^ 
who  was  named  Tohe.  mt  hardly  was  the  child  bom,  when  the  Mer- 
maid assumed  an  eagle's  plumage,  flew  into  the  queen's  chamber,  and 
carried  him  off 

Tobe  now  grew  up  in  the  Mennaid's  mansion,  where  he  met  with  a 
&ir  young  handmaiden,  named  8ara.  The  children  contracted  a  re- 
ciprocal Section,  and  resolred  to  flee  together.  Sara  then  spat  on  tbe 
hearth,  on  the  pile  of  wood,  and  in  th^  cellar,  bidding  them  answer  for 
her.  She  took  with  her  a  stone,  a  brush,  and  a  horsecloth,  and  so  fled 
with  her  lover.  When  the  Mermaid  was  aware  of  their  flight  she 
pursued  them  in  a  dense  cloud.  Sara  then  cast  the  stone  behind  her, 
which  grew  to  a  laige  mountain,  so  that  the  Troll  could  not  pass  it, 
but  had  to  go  home  for  her  rock-springer.  Tobe  and  Sara  in  the 
meanwhile  continued  their  flight  with  all  speed.  But  tJie  Mermaid 
came  after  them  again,  when  the  young  maiden  threw  the  brush,  and 
a  thick  forest  sprang  np,  so  that  the  Troll  could  not  proceed,  and  now 
had  to  go  home  for  her  wood-cutter.  After  a  little  wmle  she  was  again 
liter  them,  when  Sara  threw  the  horsecloth,  and  a  large  lake  arose. 
The  Troll  was  now  obliged  to  return  home  for  her  dog,  that  was  named 
Cflufsa,  The  Troll  and  Glufsa  then  lay  down  to  £ink  the  lake  diy, 
but,  drinking  too  much,  they  both  burst. 

When  Tobe  was  about  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  the  foreign 
princess,  Sara  threw  com  to  the  fowls  in  the  yard;  but  the  cock 
pecked  up  iJl  that  was  thrown ;  at  which  the  hens  cried  out :  "  The 
cock  serves  us  as  Tobe  served  Sara."  The  prince  instantly  recognises 
his  true  bride,  and  makes  her  his  queen. 

5.  In  a  version  from  Westerg5tliuid,  it  is  told  that  there  was  a  king^s 
son,  named  ATtdrean,  who  had  a  wicked  stepmother.  The  TroU-wEfe 
wished  to  destroy  the  young  prince,  but  he  was  saved  by  a  young 
maiden,  named  Messeria,  and  at  length  fled  with  her.  Before  th^ 
began  their  flight  the  maiden  cut  herself  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  let  three  drops  of  blood  Ml  on  the  floor,  saying  that  they 
should  answer  for  her  when  she  was  away. 

The  queen  now  sent  her  men  to  catch  the  two  fn^tives ;  but  Mes- 
seria formed  a  little  church  by  the  way,  transformed  the  prince  into  a 
priest,  and  herself  into  the  sexton.  So  the  men,  being  unable  to  find 
them,  turned  back.  The  queen  then  went  herself  after  them ;  but 
Messeria  formed  a  lake,  and  changed  herself  and  her  lover  into 
two  large  fishes.  When  the  queen  reached  the  shore  the  fishes 
came  forth,  and  would  swallow  her  up;  for  they  well  knew  that  if 
she  only  got  to  taste  a  drop  of  water,  she  would  have  them  again  in 
her  power. 

6.  In  a  very  remarkable  version  from  North  SmAland,  the  scene  of 
the  story  is  removed  from  the  sea  to  a  hill  on  land ;  ^nd  for  the  Mer- 
maid we  have  an  ordinary  Mountain-troU.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  story.  'Hiere  was  once  a  king^s  son,  who  one  day  in  summer 
was  out  gathering  strawberries,  when  a  Troll  came  and  enticed  him 
into  a  mount.    There  he  met  with  a  young  maid^,  who  in  like  man- 
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ner  had  been  enticed,  and  had  lived  seven  long  yean  -with  the  Troll- 
crone.  The  young  girl  helped  the  youth  to  perform  his  tasks,  and  they 
promised  ever  to  love  each  other. 

One  day  the  Troll  said  to  the  youth:  ''Thou  shalt  go  and  cleanse 
my  stable,  which  has  not  been  cleansed  these  four  and  twenty  years.^ 
The  youth  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  was  so  sad,  so  sad.  At 
this  moment  the  young  maiden  came  to  him,  and  said :  "  Do  not 
weep !  If  thou  wilt  promise  ever  to  be  futhM  to  me,  I  will  give 
thee  counsel.    Mount  up  on  that  high  stone,  and  call  out : — 

"All  mother's  shoyellers,  come  forth  ! 
All  mother's  sweepers,  come  forth ! " 

The  prince  did  so,  when  instantly  there  came  forth  a  countless  multi- 
tude of  Pysslings,  and  began  to  shovel  up  and  sweep,  and  ceased  not 
until  the  stable  was  cleansed. 

When  that  was  done,  the  Troll  said:  "Here  is  a  bushel  of  com. 
This  thou  shalt  sow  in  the  field ;  then  thou  shalt  plough  and  harrow 
it,  and  afterwards  gather  up  every  grain  again."  The  youth  felt  com- 
pletely bewildered,  and  was  so  sad,  so  sad.  At  this  moment  the  young 
maiden  came  to  him,  and  said :  "  Do  not  weep  I  If  thou  wilt  promise 
ever  to  be  fidthful  to  me,  I  will  help  thee.  Mount  up  on  tluit  high 
stone,  and  call  out : —      ^ 

"  All  mother's  sowers,  come  forth ! 

All  mother's  ploughers,  come  forth ! 

All  mother's  harrowers,  come  forth ! 

All  mother's  gatherers,  come  forth  ! " 

The  prince  did  so,  when  instantly  there  came  forth  an  innumerable 
swarm  of  little,  little  old  men,  who  began  to  sow,  plough,  harrow,  and 
gather,  and  so  great  was  their  number  that  they  fought  for  every  single 
grain.  When  the  com  was  all  gathered,  the  prince  carried  it  into  the 
mount :  but  the  young  maiden  took  away  three  grains,  without  any 
one  knowing  what  she  purposed  doing  witiii  them. 

Some  time  after,  the  Troll-wife  said :  "  I  am  now  going  to  a  wedding. 
Go,  therefore,  and  fetch  my  palfrey,  on  which  I  rode  when  I  myself 
went  to  be  married,  just  four  and  twenty  years  since."  The  prince  was 
now  sorely  puzzled,  for  he  did  not  know  where  to  find  the  Troll  s 
palfrey.  At  this  moment  the  young  maiden  appeared  before  him,  and 
inquired  why  he  was  so  sad.  The  prince  answered :  "  The  crone  has 
ordered  me  to  go  for  her  palfrey,  on  which  she  rode  to  be  married, 
four  and  twenty  years  ago ;  and  I  don't  know  where  to  find  it."  The 
maiden  answered :  "  If  thou  wilt  promise  ever  to  be  fiiithful  to  me,  I 
will  help  thee  in  this,  and  also  in  more."  The  youth  made  the  desired 
promise.  Tnen  said  the  maiden :  "  Go  first  for  the  bridle,  that  hangs 
nearest  the  door  in  the  stable."  The  prince  did  so.  The  maiden  con- 
tinued :  "  Here  is  a  loaf;  when  thou  comest  far,  far  in  the  forest^  thou 
must  violently  shake  the  bridle,  when  thou  wilt  hear  a  great  noise  and 
neighing.  Then  mount  up  into  the  highest  tree  thou  canst  see ;  but 
when  thou  art  half  up  the  tree,  thou  must  shake  the  bridle  yet  more 
violently,  and  then  hasten  up  to  the  very  top.    The  horse  will  then 
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come  ranning  at  foil  speed,  and  will  snort  and  be  very  untiactable. 
Bnt  thou  must  throw  the  loaf  on  his  neck,  when  he  will  become  tame 
and  docile,  so  that  thou  mayst  catch  him,  as  mother  has  ordered." 
The  prince  thanked  her  warmly  for  this  good  counsel,  and  they  sepa- 
rated for  that  time. 

The  prince  then  went  to  the  forest,  haying  with  him  the  bridle  and 
loaf.  When  he  had  proceeded  a  considerable  distance  he  shook  the 
bridle  violently,  and  climbed  up  into  the  highest  tree  he  could^  see. 
Instantly  he  heard  a  hideous  noise  and  neighing,  so  that  the  whole 
forest  resounded.  When  he  had  ascended  £jf-way  in  the  tree,  he 
shook  the  bridle  again  yet  more  violently  than  before,  and  climbed,  as 
fiist  as  he  could,  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  At  the  same  instant  he 
heard  a  noise,  as  if  the  earth  were  rent,  and  the  horse  came  running  at 
full  speed,  so  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  broken  down  wherever  he 
came;  The  horse  was  large,  and  as  high  as  the  loftiest  pine,  and 
gaped  so  formidably  as  if  he  would  swallow  the  prince  at  a  single 
mouthful.  But  the  youth  did  not  yield  to  fear,  but  was  instantly 
ready,  and  cast  the  loaf  into  his  mouth.  The  animal  then  became  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  patiently  waited  while  the  prince  put  the  bridle 
,  on  bdm.  The  youth  then  vaulted  on  his  back,  and  rode  back  to  the 
mount,  as  the  Troll  had  commanded  him. 

When  the  Troll  saw  that  the  prince  rotumed  safe  and  sound,  she 
was  highly  displeased,  and  meditated  in  what  other  manner  she  might 
deprive  hun  of  life.  For  this  purpose  she  commanded  her  handmaid 
to  kill  the  youth  and  bake  him,  while  she  herself  was  absent  at  the 
wedding.  The  maiden  promised  to  do  as  she  was  ordered  ;  but  when 
the  crone  was  gone  the  girl  made  three  dolls  of  cloth,  placed  them, 
one  at  the  thr^hhold,  one  on  the  hearth,  and  one  by  the  bed,  and 
commanded  tiiem  to  answer  for  her.  Then  i^e  and  the  youth  took  all 
the  chattels  and  gold  Uiat  were  in  the  mount,  and  fled.  YThen  the 
TroU-wife  returned  from  the  wedding  she  was  very  tired,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep,  and  slept  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  When  she 
woke  she  called  to  her  handmaid:  "Dost  thou  hear,  girU  hast  thou 
baked  the  lad  yetl''  Then  the  puppet  that  was  placed  at  the  thredi- 
hold  answered :  ''  I  am  just  now  heating  the  oven."  The  crone  then 
turned  round,  went  to  sleep  again,  and  slept  another  twenty-four 
hours.  When  she  woke  she  again  asked  :  ''Dost  thou  hear,  girl  1  hast 
thou  baked  the  lad  yet  ]"  The  doll  that  stood  on  the  hearth  answered : 
"  I  am  now  just  putting  him  in."  The  Troll  turned  round  again, 
went  &st  to  deep,  and  slept  for  another  twenty-four  hours.  When  she 
woke  she  cried  out  again :  "Dost  thou  hear,  girll  is  the  boy  baked 
yetV*  The  doll  which  stood  by  the  bed  answered:  "Yes,  I  am  just 
now  taking  him  out."  The  Troll-wife  then  rose,  and  went  to  the 
maiden's  chamber ;  but  when  ^e  entered  she  saw  no  one  there,  except 
the  three  r^g-dolls  staring  at  her. 

The  crone  was  now  pretty  well  aware  how  matters  stood,  and  was 
wroth  beyond  all  bounds.  She  called  her  men,  and  ordered  them 
instantly  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Now  the  king's  son  and 
his  companion  hear  la  great  noise  in  the  air,  and  the  maiden  sa3rB : 
"  Dost  thou  hear  that  noise )  Mother  has  sent  all  her  people  after  us." 
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fSbfi  then  transfSonned  the  prince  into  a  thom-buah,  and  heraelf  into  a 
roee  growing  on  it.  The  men  took  no  notice  of  the  bush  and  flower, 
bnt  passed  by  with  all  speed.  When  they  retomed,  the  crone  said  : 
"Well,  hare  yon  seen  anything T  The  men  answered:  "We  saw 
nothing  but  a  little  thorn-bush,  with  a  rose  in  it,  that  stood  by  the 
wayside."  The  Troll-wife  was  sorely  displeased  at  this  answer,  and 
Mdd :  ''Those  are  just  what  yon  riioald  hare  taken;  I  must  now  go  in 
porspit  of  them  myself" 

The  Troll  then  set  out  in  chase  of  the  fugitives,  and  trareUed  wiik 
such  speed  that  the  ur  whined  and  whistled.  The  maiden  then  said 
to  her  companion :  "  Dost  thou  hear  that  hideoos  din  1  It  is  mother 
herself  that  is  out  after  us."  She  then  changed  herself  and  her  lover 
into  two  ducks,  and  they  swam  across  the  Id^e  that  .lay  before  them. 
Bnt  when  the  crone  approached  and  saw  them  on  the  opposite  side, 
she  laid  herself  down,  and  drank  up  the  whole  lake.  At  that  moment 
the  sun  rose,  and  the  young  maiden  cried  out:  "  See !  what  a  beantifiil 
damsel  is  running  up  yonder."  When  the  crone  tum^  round  to  look, 
Ae  split  in  jneces ;  for,  as  is  well  known.  Trolls  haye  not  the  power  of 
looking  at  the  sun*. 

The  prince  on  his  return  home,  as  usoal,  forgets  his  bride,  and  is 
about  to  marry  a  foreign  princess.  -  When  the  wedding-day  arrived, 
the  deserted  damsel  applied  for  employment  as  a  serrant  She  had 
with  her  a  duck  and  a  drake  that  waddled  np  and  down  ihit  festive 
halL  While  the  guests  were  all  at  table,  and  all  was  mirth  and  glee, 
the  maiden  drew  forth  three  grains  of  com,  and  threw  them  <m  the 
floor.  Instantly  the  drake  hMtened  forward  and  picked  up  all  the 
three.  Thereupon  the  maiden  struck  him  with  liKer  hand,  saying: 
**  Out  upon  thee !  that  thus  castest  aside  thy  mate."  When  the  prince 
heard  these  words  he  recognised  his  right  bride,  and  remembered  aU 
the  fidelity  and  derotton  Sue  had  shown  him,  &c. 


THE  ENCHANTED  TOAD. 

From  South  Smiland. 

Theke  was  once  a  peasant,  like  many  others,  who  had 
three  sons,  but  his  wife  had  long'  heen  dead.  When  the 
two  elder  lads  were  somewhat  grown  up  they  went  one  day 
to  their  father,  and  prayed  him  to  allow  them  to  go  from 
home,  and  get  themselves  wives.  The  peasant  answered : 
**  It  is  not  hecoming  that  you  go  ahout  seeking  for  wives 
before  you  have  tried  your  luck  in  the  world.  I  long  to 
know  which  of  you  can  earn  the  handsomest  cloth  to  spread 
orer  the  table  on  Yule  [Christmas]  eve.     This  proposition 

♦  See  " Northern  Myttidogy,*  1  p.  8,  note*. 
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was  very  agreeable  to  the  two  brothers  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, settled  that  they  should  go  out  in  the  world,  and  see 
which  could  earn  the  finest  table-cloth.  On  their  departure 
the  peasant  gave  five  shillings  to  each  of  them,  saying  it 
should  be  for  their  subsistraice  until  they  could  procure 
themselves  some  employment. 

When  the  two  elder  s<his  were  on  the  eve  of  leaving 
home,  the  3'oungest  went  to  his  father,  and  begged  for  per- 
mission to  go  and  try  his  fortune.  The  peasant  would  not 
listen  to  him,  but  said:  "Yes,  thou  poor  little  fellow! 
there  are  many,  forsooth,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  thee  in 
their  service  !  It  is  much  better  that  thou  sittest  at  home 
in  the  chimney-comer ;  that  is  thy  right  place."  But  the 
boy  was  urgent,  and  said :  **  Father,  let  me  go  with  them. 
No  one  can  tell  what  turns  luck  may  take.  It  may  be  that 
I  get  on  well  in  the  world,  thou^  I  am  little  and  younger 
than  my  brothers.**  When  the  old  man  heard  this  be 
thought  to  himself:  "  Well,  it  may  be  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  him  for  some  time.  Here  he  is  of  no  use,  and  he  will, 
no  doubt,  come  back  before  the  forest  is  green  again." 
So  the  lad  got  leave  to  accompany  his  brothers,  and  also 
received  five  shillings  from  his  father  to  subsist  on  during 
his  travels. 

The  three  sons  then  set  out,  and  travelled  the  whole  day. 
Towards  evening  they  came  to  an  al^iouse  by  the  road- 
side, in  which  a  numbOT  of  travellers  and  other  guests  were 
assembled.  The  two  elder  brothers  sat  down,  and  ate  and 
drank,  and  gamed,  and  made  merry,  while  the  yom^est 
lad  crept  into  a  comer  by  himself,  and  wotild  not  join  iSbe 
company.  When  the  two  brothers  had  thus  got  rid  of 
their  money,  they  consulted  together  how  they  should  con- 
tinue theur  course  of  dissipation.  Fot  this  object  they  went 
to  their  young  brother,  and  demanded  from  him  his  five 
shillings,  telling  him  he  could  not  do  better  than  return 
home,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  But  the  lad  refused  to 
give  them  his  money,  whereupon  the  brothers  seized  and 
beat  him,  took  his  money  from  him,  and  drove  him  out  of 
the  alehouse.  They  then  sat  down  again,  and  ate  and 
drank  as  before.  But  the  poor  boy  fled  away  in  the  dark 
night,  not  knowing  whither  to  direct  his  steps.  He  trod 
many  rugged  paths,  until  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further 

Q  2 
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Sitting  down,  therefore,  on  a  little  hillock,  he  wept  bitterlj, 
until  he  fell  asleep  from  weariness. 

Efu'ly  in  the  morning,  before  the  lark  had  begun  his 
song,  llie  lad  awoke  and  continued  his  journey.  He  now 
wandered  over  mountains  and  through  deep  valleys,  heed- 
less in  what  direction  he  went,  provided  only  that  he  could 
escape  from  his  brothers.  After  travelling  for  a  long  time 
he  came  at  length  to  a  green  path  that  led  to  a  mansion. 
This  mansion  was  so  spacious,  that  he  thought  it  could  be 
no  other  than  a  royal  palace.  The  lad  did  not  long  hesi- 
tate, but  entered,  and  came  into  many  fine  apartments,  one 
more  sumptuous  than  another ;  but  not  a  living  soul  was 
there.  After  wandering  about  for  some  time  out  of  one 
hall  into  another,  he  came  at  last  to  a  room  yet  more 
splendid  Ihan  any  of  the  others.  Conspicuous  in  the  place 
of  honour  there  sat  a  toad,  blacker  than  the  blackest  pitch, 
and  so  loathsome  of  aspect  that  the  lad  could  hardly  turn 
his  eyes  towards  her.  The  toad  inquired  who  he  was,  and 
on  what  errand  he  came.  He  answered,  as  was  the  truth : 
"  I  am  a  poor  peasant  boy,  and  have  left  home  in  search  of 
some  employment"  The  toad  Ihen  said :  "  Thou  hast 
probably  an  inclination  to  stay  here  with  me?  I  am  just 
now  in  great  want  of  a  lad."  The  boy  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness, and  said  that  he  would  gladly  serve  her.  The 
tOBd  said :  **  Be  welcome,  then !  If  thou  art  faithful  to  me, 
it  shall  be  well  for  thee.*'  The  matter  was  now  settled, 
and  the  lad  assured  her  that  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
devotion  on  his  part,  provided  only  that  his  mistress  did 
not  require  of  him  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 

When  all  was  thus  arranged,  the  lad  and  the  toad  went 
down  into  the  garden  that  Lay  around  the  house,  and  came 
to  a  large  bush,  of  a  species  that  the  youth  had  never  before 
seen  The  toad  then  said :  "  It  shall  be  thy  occupation  to 
cut  a  branch  of  this  bush  every  day  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
heavens.  Thou  shalt  do  it  on  Sunday  a£r  well  as  on 
Monday,  on  Yule-day  as  well  as  on  Midsummer-day;  but 
thou  must  not  cut  more  branches  than  one."  The  boy 
promised  to  comply  with  her  wishes  in  all  things.  The 
toad  then  led  him  up  to  a  chamber,  and  said :  "  Here  thou 
shalt  henceforward  sleep  and  live.  On  this  table  thou  wilt 
always  find  meat  and  dnnk,  when  thou  art  disposed  to  eat 
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This  bed  thou  shalt  find  ready  whenever  thou  art  inclmed 
to  rest,  and  in  eveiy  respect  thou  shalt  enjoy  perfect  liberty. 
Only  be  faithful  in  what  is  required  of  thee."  When  she 
had  thus  spoken  they  separated,  and  the  toad  hopped  away. 
The  lad  then  went  down  into  the  garden,  and  cut  a  branm 
from  the  bush,  and  so  was  at  liberty  for  that  day.  On  the 
following  morning  he  did  the  like ;  so  again  on  the  third, 
and  so  tidroughout  the  whole  year.  He  fe^ed  excellently  in 
ihe  palace,  enjoying  a  superabundance  of  everything  he 
could  wish.  NeverSieless,  his  time  seemed  long ;  for  the 
day  came  and  the  day  went,  and  he  never  saw  nor  heard  a 
hmnan  being. 

When  a  year  had  expired,  and  the  youth  had  cut  the  last 
branch  of  the  bush,  the  toad  came  hopping  to  him,  thanked 
him  for  his  faithful  services,  and  asked  him  what  recom- 
pense he  wished.  The  lad  answered  that  he  had  done  very 
little  that  deserved  a  reward,  and  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  whatever  his  mistress  would  be  pleased  to  give  him. 
The  toad  then  said :  "  I  know  well  isnough  what  thou 
wouldst  like  as  a  remuneration.  Thy  brothers  are  go^e  to 
earn  cloths  to  spread  on  their  father^  table  on  Yule-eve. 
But  I  will  give  thee  a  doth,  the  like  of  which  they  will 
hardly  find,  even  if  they  search  over  twelve  kingdoms.** 
With  these  words  she  gave  the  youth  a  table-cloth  whiter 
than  snow,  and  so  fine  that  it  could  not  be  matched.  The 
lad  was  now  oveijoyed,  thanked  his  mistress  in  many  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  bade  her  farewell,  and  prepared,  with 
great  joy  of  heart,  to  return  home  to  his  father. 

The  youth  now  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  travelled  the 
whole  day  without  meeting  with  any  adventure.  Late  in 
the  evening  he  perceived  a  light,  towards  which  he  bent 
his  course,  in  expectation  of  finding  shelter  for  the  ni^t 
On  reaching  the  spot  he  at  once  recognised  ihe  alehouse  in 
which  he  had  left  his  brothers,  and  on  entering,  lo !  there 
sat  the  two  peasant  youths  in  the  midst  of  cups  and  jugs, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  making  meny.  As  the  lad  no 
longer  cherished  any  recollection  of  the  wrong  he  had  suf- 
fered at  their  hands,  he  felt  glad  to  meet  with  his  brothers, 
and  went  and  greeted  them  affectionately.  He  then  in- 
quired how  they  had  sped  since  they  last  saw  each  other, 
and  whether  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  cloth  to  lay 
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upon  their  father's  Yule-table.  The  brothers  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  said  that  all  had  turned  out  welL 
Each  then  produced  his  cloths,  but  the  cloths  were  both 
lorn  and  worn.  **  Now,"  said  the  lad,  "  wait,  and  you  shall 
see  another  sort  of  thing.**  He  then  spread  out  the  cloth 
given  him  by  the  toad,  when  all  the  guests  in  the  hostel 
could  never  cease  admiring  the  fineness  of  the  texture. 
But'  the  two  brothers  could  ill  brook  that  their  youngest 
brother  should  possess  a  thing  so  costly.  They  therefore 
took  the  beautiM  cloth  from  him  by  force,  and  gave  him 
their  old  ones  in  return.  All  the  three  then  returned 
home  to  their  father.  When  Yule-eve  came,  and  the 
youths  spread  their  doth  on  the  table,  the  old  man  was  de- 
lighted, and  could  not  sufficiently  rejoice  at  their  good  for- 
tune. The  two  brothars  then  b^gan  to  praise  themselves, 
and  talked  largely  of  all  tlie  great  things  they  had  per- 
formed. But  the  youngest  lad  was  taciturn,  and  said  very 
little.  He  was  neither  heard  nor  believed,  let  him  recomit 
what  he  mi^t 

When  the  two  elder  brothers  had  Temained  at  home  over 
Yule-tide  they  went  one  day  to  their  father,  and  begged 
for  pennission  to  go  and  get  themselves  wives.  But  the 
old  man  answered  as  before :  **  It  does  not  become  you  to 
go  about  looking  for  wives  before  you  have  further  tried 
your  luck  in  the  world.  I  long  to  see  which  oi  you  can 
earn  the  handsomest  dnnking-cup  to  set  on  the  table 
on  Yule-eve."  On  their  departure  the  old  man  gave  to  each 
of  them  five  shillings  as  before. 

When  they  had  left  home  the  youngest  boy  went  to  his 
fikther,  and  asked  for  permission  to  go  again  and  try  his 
hide.  The  &ther  at  filrst  refused  his  consent^  but  at  laigth 
yielded  to  the  lad*s  entreaties^  thinking  to  himself  he  would 
no  doubt  come  bade  before  the  forest  was  in  lea£  So  he 
got  his  five  shillings  and  departed. 

lu  the  same  alehouse  the  lad  found  his  elder  brothers 
eating,  drinking,  and  gambling,  and  was,  in  like  manner, 
l^unda:^  by  them  He  then  wandered  forth,  and  directed 
his  steps  to  the  palace  of  his  late  mistress.  When  the  toad 
perceived  him  she  returned  a  firiendly  answer  to  his  greet- 
ing, and  asked  the  object  of  his  coming.  He  answered : 
•*!  am  come  agam  to  offer  my  services,  if  you  require 
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them."  The  toad  replied:  "  Be  welcome,  I  am  just  now  in 
great  need  of  a  servant.  If  thou  wilt  serve  me  well,  thy 
reward  shall  not  be  small."  The  toad  then  took  forth  a 
bundle  of  short  threads,  gave  them  to  the  youth,  and  said : 
*'  This  shall  be  thy  employment ;  thou  shalt  tie  a'  thread 
round  every  branch  of  the  bush  that  thou  hadst  to  cut  last 
year.  But  thou  must  tie  a  thread  every  day  the  sun  is  in 
the  heavens,  and  thou  must  do  so  as  weU  on  Sunday  as  on 
Monday,  as  well  on  Yule-day  as  on  Midsummer-day.  Thou 
must  not  tie  many  threaSb,  but  only  one."  His  treatment 
in  the  palace  was  then  such  as  we  have  akeady  described. 

When  the  year  was  at  an  end,  and  the  youth  had  bound 
the  last  thread  round  the  last  branch,  the  little  toad  eame 
again  hopping  to  him,  thanked  him  for  his  faithful  servioeSy 
and  asked  what  recompense  he  wished.  He  answered^  as 
before,  that  he  had  done  little  to  deserve  a  recompense,  and 
would  be  quite  content  with  whatever  his  mistress  mi^it 
diink  proper  to  give  him.  Thareupon  the  toad  said:  **  I 
know  well  what  reward  thou  wishest  above  alL  Thy  bro- 
thers are  gone  to  earn  a  drinking-cup  to  set  on  their  fiather's 
table  on  Yule-eve ;  but  I  will  give  thee  a  cup,  the  like  <rf 
which  is  hardly  to  be  found."  With  these  words  she  gave 
the  youth  a  drinkhig  vessel  which  was  of  fine  silver,  gilt 
withm  and  without;  thirteen  masters  had  set  their  marks 
on  it;  the  workmanship  was,  moreover,  so  curious  and 
elaborate,  that  its  like  was  not  to  be  found,  even  if  twelve 
kingdoms  were  to  be  searched  through.  The  youth  re- 
.turned  thanks  for  the  costly  gift,  as  it  was  well  w(»rth,  and 
vrith  great  joy  ci  heart  prepared  to  return  home. 

After  travelling  the  whole  day  he  came  late  in  the  even- 
ing within  si^t  of  the  same  idehouse  or  hostel  of  which 
we  have  alreE^y  spoken.  He  would  have  tdken  another 
direction,  but  a  riq>id  river  prevented  him  from  going  by 
any  other  road,  and  he  required  shelter  for  the  ni^t  On 
entering  the  alehouse  he  found  his  brothers  sitting  amid 
cups  and  jugs,  just  as  when  he  last  parted  from  them ;  and 
the  treatment  he  met  with  at  their  hands  was  a  perfect 
repetition  of  that  already  described. 

When  the  three  brothers  had  been  at  home  till  Yule  was 
past,  the  two  elder  ones  went  again  to  their  father  and 
asked  his  pennission  to  set  out  in  seardi  of  idves.    The 
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old  man  readily  granted  their  request,  thinking  that  his 
sons  were  now  grown  up  and  well-experienced  in  aU  things. 
He  added,  "  I  long  to  see  which  of  you  brings  the  fairest 
bride  to  the  village  by  Yule-eve."  Each  then  having  re- 
ceived his  five  shillings,  they  set  out  on  their  journey. 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  home,  the  youngest  son 
went  to  his  father,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
his  brothers.  The  old  man  would  not  listen  to  him,  but 
^  said :  *'  Thou  poor  stripling,  dost  thou  think  there  is  any 
one  who  will  have  thee  for  a  huslfend?  Better  is  it  for  thee 
to  sit  at  home  and  rake  in  the  ashes ;  that  is  the  right  place 
for  thee."  The  youth  was  not,  however,  to  be  diverted  fix)m 
his  purpose,  but  said  to  his  father:  "  Father,  let  me  go  with 
them;  no  one  can  tell  what  will  turn  up.  It  may  per- 
chance go  well  with  me,  although  I  am  little  and  younger 
than  my  brothers."  However  the  youth  might  have  ex- 
pressed himself,  the  old  man  at  last  tiiought:  "Well,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  let  him  go  for  a  time,  he  will  no  doubt  come 
back  when  pressed  by  want**  Thus  the  youth  got  permis- 
sion to  accompany  his  brothers,  and,  on  parting  from  his 
fJBkther,  received,  lU^e  each  of  them,  his  five  shillings. 

The  three  brothers  then  set  out  on  their  wanderings,  and 
in  the  evening  came  to  the  inn  of  which  we  have  more 
than  once  spoken,  and  there  the  same  scene  is  repeated 
that  has  been  tJready  described.  The  elder  brothers 
plunder  the  youngest,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  house. 
After  long  travelling  he  resolves  to  bend  his  way  again  to 
the  palace  where  he  enjoyed  so  much  ease  and  comfort. 
He  had  hardly  entertained  the  thought  before  he  again 
found  himself  on  the  green  path,  and  after  proceeding  a 
little  further  the  palace  stood  conspicuous  b^ore  him.  He 
was  now  overjoyed,  and  on  reaching  his  destination  entered 
boldly  into  the  beautiful  saloon,  in  which  his  mistress  was 
in  the  habit  of  sitting.  She  received  him  graciously,  and 
asked  the  object  of  his  coming.  He  told  her  that  he  came 
to  oflfer  his  services,  if  she  had  need  of  them.  The  toad  re- 
plied :  "  Thou  art  welcome,  for  I  am  in  great  want  of  a 
servant.  If  thou  servest  me  faithfully,  thy  reward  shall  be 
greater  than  thou  now  thinkest."  The  youth  assured  her 
fliat  there  should  be  no  lack  of  fidelity  on  his  part,  pro- 
vided she  did  not  require  more  than  he  could  perform. 
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The  toad  said :  "  Thy  work  shall  be  neither  laborious  nor 
tedious.  It  ^all  be  thy  employment  to  gather  up  the 
branches  thou  hast  cut  and  tied,  and  lay  them  together  m 
a  heap  in  the  court-yard.  But  thou  shclt  take  up  a  branch 
every  day  that  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  thou  shalt  do 
so  as  well  on  Wednesday  as  on  Thursday,  as  well  on 
Yule-day  as  on  Midsummer-day ;  and  thou  must  not  take 
up  many  branches  together,  but  a  single  one  only.  When 
the  year  is  at  an  end,  and  thou  hast  gathered  up  the  last 
branch,  thou  shalt  set  fire  to  the  heap  and  withdraw  a 
while  to  thy  chamber.  Then  go  down  and  sweep  well 
round  the  pile,  that  every  branch  may  be  consiuned.  K 
then  thou  observest  an3rthing  in  the  fire,  take  it  out  and 
preserve  it."  The  youth  promised  to  comply  accurately 
witii  his  mistress's  directions.  She  thereupon,  as  before, 
conducted  him  to  his  chamber,  and  went  hopping  away. 
The  lad  then  went  down  into  the  garden,  fetched  a  branch 
that  he  had  previously  cut  and  tied,  carried  it  to  the  vacant 
spot  where  he  purposed  erecting  the  pile,  and  was  after- 
wards free  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morning 
he  did  the  like,  and  also  on  the  third  morning,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  year.  In  the  palace  he  enjoyed  every 
comfort,  and  grew  up  into  a  tall,  comely  young  man.  But 
his  hours  were  passed  in  solitude,  for  he  neither  saw  nor 
heard  a  human  being,  and  he  often  thought  how  his  bro- 
thers were  probably  taking  home  their  brides,  while  he 
had  not  one. 

When  the  year  had  run  its  course,  and  the  youth  had 
gathered  up  the  last  branch  and  laid  it  with  the  others,  he 
did  as  the  toad  had  ordered  him,  set  fire  to  the  heap,  and 
withdrew  for  a  while  to  his  chamber.  He  then  returned 
and  swept  round  the  heap,  that  all  the  branches,  great  and 
small,  might  be  burnt  to  ashes.  While  thus  occupied^ 
behold !  there  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  fire  a  damsel  ex- 
quisitively  beautiful ;  she  was  whiter  than  snow,  and  her 
hair  hung  down  to  her  feet  and  covered  her  like  a  mantle. 
When  the  youth  perceived  the  fair  damsel,  he  ran  in  all 
haste  and  snatched  her  out  of  the  flames.  The  young/ 
maiden  then  fell  on  his  neck,  overcome  with  joy,  and 
thanked  him  for  having  saved  her.  She  was  the  most  lovely 
and  the  richest  daughter  of  a  king  in  all  the  wide  world, 
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and  had  been  enchanted  by  a  Troll,  who  had  transformed 
her  mto  a  loathsome  toad. 

At  the  same  moment  a  great  i^tation  and  noise  arose  in 
the  palace,  and  the  court  was  filled  with  courtiers,  knights, 
and  High-bom  dames,  all  of  whom  had,  in  like  manner, 
been  enchanted.  All  now  came  forward  and  greeted  their 
queen  as  well  as  the  brave  youth  who  had  released  them. 
But  the  princess,  not  to  lose  time,  ordered  horses  to  be  put 
instantly  to  her  gilded  chariot,  and  made  preparations  for 
immediate  departiu*e.  She  then  caused  the  peasant's  son 
to  be  clothed  in  sUk  and  rich  scarlet,  gave  him  arms  and 
odier  equipments,  such  as  might  beseem  a  prince's  son ; 
and  thus  was  the  poor  peasant  lad  transformed  into  as 
noble  and  stately  a  youth  as  ever  girded  a  sword  to  his  side. 
"When  everything  was  ready  for  the  journey,  the  king's 
danghtCT  said :  '*  I  can  well  believe  that  ^y  thoughts  are 
turned  to  thy  brothers,  who  are  directing  their  steps  towards 
home  together  with  their  brides.  We  t^U,  therefore,  travel 
to  thy  father,  that  he  may  also  know  what  kind  of  bride  thou 
hast  earned  fOT  thyself."  With  all  this  the  youth  was  as 
much  bewildered  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  the  clouds ;  but 
there  was  no  time  for  reflection ;  he,  therefore,  immediately 
stepped  into  the  gilded  chariot,  and  in  great  state  and  with 
a  numerous  retinue  they  departed  to  visit  the  old  peasant  in 
his  cottage. 

After  traveling  for  some  time,  they  came  to  the  hostel  by 
the  wayside,  and  the  youth  naturally  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
know  whether  his  brothers,  as  usual,  still  made  it  their 
quarters.  He  therefore  caused  the  chariot  to  stop,  and 
B^ejpped  into  the  house.  On  opening  the  dow,  he  saw  his 
brothers  sitting  amid  cups  and  jugs,  eating  and  drinking 
and  making  merxy.  Each  of  the  brothers  hsid  with  him  his 
betrothed  bride,  idiose  persons  were  of  the  homeliest  cast. 
When  the  youth  had  seen  all  this,  he  hast^ied  away  without 
having  beei)  recognised,  and  returning  to  his  bride  in  the 
gilded  chariot,  proceeded  on  his  journey.  But  the  guests 
in  the  hostel  wondered  exceedingly  who  the  great  prince 
mi^t  be  whom  they  had  just  seen. 

The  youth  and  his  fair  bride  now  travelled  on  to  the  old 
peasant's  cottage,  at  which  they  did  not  arrive  until  late  in 
Hie  evening.    They  enteced  and  b^;ged  to  have  house- 
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room  for  the  night ;  but  the  old  man  answered,  as  was  the 
truth,  that  he  was  expectmg  his  three  sons  with  their  brides, 
and  had,  moreover,  only  a  very  small  cottage,  that  was  ill 
calculated  to  receive  persons  of  such  high  condition.  But 
the  king's  daughter  said  that  she  would  be  mistress  in  the 
present  case,  and  the  old  peasant  could  not  gainsay  her 
will.  She  then  ordered  a  sumptuous  Yule-feast  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  sent  her  pages  out  into  the  neighbourhood  to 
invite  guests  to  the  entertainment.  When  the  evening  was 
far  advanced,  and  the  feast  was  ready,  the  two  elder  sons 
arrived  with  their  brides ;  and  no  one  will  be  disposed  to 
wonder  that  the  old  man  was  not  particularly  delighted  with 
his  daughters-in-law.  While  they  were  sitting  at  table,  the 
king's  daughter  asked  the  old  man  whence  he  had  procured 
so  £ne  a  cloth  and  such  a  beautiful  drinkmg-cup.  The  old 
peasant  answered :  "  My  two  elder  sons  were  out,  and  re- 
ceived them  in  recompense  for  their  sarvices."  Whereupon 
the  princess  said  :  "  No,  thy  elder  sons  have  earned  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  if  thou  wilt  know  the  truth,  it  is 
thy  youngest  son  who  has  earned  them ;  and  here  you  see 
the  fellow  both  of  the  cloth  and  cup."  When  she  had  thus 
spoken,  the  youth  rose  from  the  table,  fell  an  his  father's 
neck,  and  all  might  now  see  that  the  stranger  prince  was 
no  other  than  the  old  peasant's  youngest  son,  the  little  lad, 
who  had  formerly  been  so  despised  by  his  kindred.  When 
the  old  man  recognised  his  son,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
heard  all  that  had  taken  place,  he  was  stricken  with  amaze- 
ment, and  could  scarcely  believe  his  own  ^es  and  ears. 
But  the  two  elder  sons  stood  with  diame  and  ignominy 
before  their  father  and  the  ninnerous  guests;  and  thdr 
treachery  and  Msehood  became  in  later  times  a  by-word  in 
the  whole  neighbourhood. 

The  youth  and  the  beautiful  princess  now  aUowed  the 
guests  to  drink  to  their  happy  imion,  and  there  was  such  a 
Yule-feast  as  had  not  been  seen  within  the  memory  of 
man.  But  when  Yule  was  over,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
returned  to  their  kingdom,  and  took  the  old  peasant  with 
them.  And  the  ypuSi  became  king  over  the  -wdiole  realm, 
and  lived  with  his  fair  queen  in  love  and  conc(»rd. 
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THE  PRINCESS  IN  THE  CAVERN. 
From  South  Sm&land. 

There  was  once,  in  very  old  times,  a  king  who  had  an  only 
daughter.  The  young  princess  was  of  a  very  kind  disposi- 
tion and  heautiful  in  person,  so  that  she  won  the  heart  of 
every  one  who  saw  her.  When  she  was  grown  up,  there 
were  many  princes  and  nohle  youths  that  sought  her  hand 
and  affection,  and  among  them  was  the  son  of  a  powerful 
king  from  a  distant  kingdom.  He  often  conversed  with  the 
fair  maiden,  and  the  youthful  pair  mutually  agreed  to  pos- 
sess each  other. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  happened  that  a  war  broke  out,  and 
the  enemy  invaded  the  country  with  a  large  army.  Find- 
ing himself  unable  to  withstand  so  great  a  force,  the  king 
caused  a  cavern  to  be  excavated  in  the  middle  of  an  ex- 
tensive forest,  in  which  Jie  might  place  his  daughter,  remote 
from  the  perils  of  warfare.  He  provided  her  abimdantly 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  gave  her  for  company  a 
female  attendant,  also  a  dog,  and  a  cock,  to  enable  them  to 
distinguish  one  day  from  another.  The  king  then  prepared 
for  the  contest,  and  the  young  prince  made  himself  ready 
to  accompany  him.  But  when  ^e  hour  of  separation  came, 
the  prince  and  princess  were  sorely  afficted,  and  conversed 
long  with  each  other.  The  princess  said :  "  My  mind  tells 
me  that  we  shall  not  soon  meet  agaih;  I  will  therefore 
make  one  request  which  thou  must  not  refrise.  Thou  shalt 
promise  never  to  marry  any  one  who  cannot  wash  the  spots 
out  of  this  handkerchief,  and  finish  the  weaving  of  this 
gold-web."  With  tbfise  words  she  handed  the  prince  a 
handkerchief,  and  a  web  that  was  curiously  worked  in  gold 
and  silk.  The  prince  received  them,  saying  that  he  never 
would  forget  her  request.  They  then  parted  from  each 
other,  and  the  princess  was  consigned  to  the  cavern ;  but 
the  prince  and  the  king  went  forth  to  defend  the  country 
against  the  foe. 

The  armies  met  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued;  but 
fortune  was  imfavourable  to  the  king,  who  fell  gloriously  in 
defence  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  yoimg  prince  returned  to 
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his  own  countiy.  The  enemy  then  overran  the  whole  land 
with  plunder  and  slaughter,  hurnt  the  royal  palace,  and 
harried  around  it  hoth  far  and  near.  The  foe  at  length 
departed,  leaving  the  land  little  better  than  a  desert.  But 
no  one  knew  what  was  become  of  the  king's  daughter, 
whether  she  were  dead  or  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  princess  and  her  servant  still  re- 
mained in  the  cavern,  and  employed  their  time  in  gold  em- 
broidery, expecting  the  king's  return.  But  one  day  went 
and  another  came,  and  yet  he  did  not  come  to  release  them 
from  their  prison.  And  thus  passed  seven  long  years. 
Their  provisions  were  now  at  an  end,  so  that  they  had  no 
longer  wherewith  to  sustain  life,  and  were  compelled  to  kill 
the  cock ;  but  from  that  day  they  no  longer  had  the  means 
of  knowing  how  the  time  passed,  and  their  lot  appeared 
harder  than  ever.  Shortly  after,  the  servant  died  of  grief 
and  himger,  and  the  king's  daughter  was  left  alone  in  the 
dark  cave.  In  her  distress  she  knew  not  what  course  to 
adopt.  At  last  she  took  a  knife,  and  began  scraping  and 
chipping  the  roof  without  intermission,  and  to  such  good 
purpose  that  at  length  she  made  an  opening  in  the  top,  and 
on  the  third  day  emerged  jfrom  the  cave  in  which  she  had 
been  confined  so  long. 

The  prmcess  then  attired  herself  in  her  attendant's 
clothes,  called  her  dog,  and  set  out  to  wander  in  the  desert. 
After  long  journeying,  without  meeting  with  a  human  being, 
she  perceived  a  smoke  rising  among  the  trees,  and  at  lengtifi 
came  to  where  an  aged  maa  was  burning  charcoal  in  the 
forest.  The  princess  approached  the  coal-burner,  and 
begged  of  him  a  little  food,  saying  that  she  would  gladly 
assist  him  in  his  labour.  The  man  gave  her  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  she  helped  him  to  bum  coal.  While  talking 
together,  the  young  damsel  inquired  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  country,  and  the  old  man  informed  her  of  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  of  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  last 
seven  years.  At  this  narrative  the  princess  was  sadly 
afflicted,  and  it  entered  her  thoughts  "they  have  few  friends 
who  reckon  many  green  graves." 

When  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  coal  was  burnt,  the 
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<Ad  man  told  her  that  he  required  no  further  help,  and  ad- 
yised  her  to  seek  for  sendee  up  at  the  king's  palace,  espe- 
cially as  he  could  well  see  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
hard  lahour.  Thus  the  princess  again  commenced  her 
wanderings  ;  hut  nothing  is  recorded  of  her  course  before 
she  came  to  a  great  water;  not  knowing  how  to  pass  which, 
she  sat  down  on  the  margin  and  wept.  While  she  thus 
sat  a  large  wolf  came  running  out  of  the  forest,  and  said : — 

"  Give  me  thy  hound. 
Then  thoa  shalt  cross  over  wave  md  ground." 

The  king's  daughter,  much  as  it  grieved  her,  yet  durst  not 
deny  the  wolf's  demand,  but  gave  him  the  dog.  "When  he 
had  satisfied  his  himger,  he  said : — 

"  On  my  back  set  thee. 
The  waves  shall  not  wet  thee." 

The  princess  instantly  placed  herself  on  his  back,  and  he 
conveyed  her  across  the  lake  to  the  opposite  shore.  By 
the  water's  edge  there  stood  a  fair  royal  palace,  of  which  the 
king's  son,  who  in  former  days  had  piloted  his  fidth  to  the 
princess,  was  lord  and  master. 

We  must  now  relate  that,  while  the  princess  was  shut  up 
in  the  cavern,  the  king  had  died,  and  the  pnnce  had  -suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  after  his  father.  When  some  years 
had  passed  the  king's  lieges  besought  him  to  choose  him- 
self a  queen ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  for  he 
thought  unceasingly  on.  the  fair  maiden  whom  he  had  be- 
trothed in  his  youdi.  Thus  seven  long  years  passed  on, 
and  not  the  slightest  intelligence  could  be  obtained  of  the 
princess.  The  prince  then  concluded  that  she  could  be  no 
longer  living,  and  therefore,  after  a  consultation  v^th  his 
chief  men,  he  issued  a  proclamation  that  she  should  be 
his  queen  who  could  finish  the  princess's  gold  web,  and 
wash  the  stains  from  her  handkerchief.  When  this  was 
known  in  various  countries,  there  came  maidens  firom  ihe 
east  and  west,  all  eager  to  win  the  youthful  king ;  but  there 
was  no  one  so  skilful  as  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  conditiosis. 
At  this  juncture  there  came  also  a  young  female  of  rank, 
who  was  in  like  manner  desirous  of  trying  her  luck.  To 
this  lady  the  pnncess  went»  and  beggea  to  be  taken  into 
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her  sendee,  calling  herself  Asa.  She  was  taken  accordingly 
as  a  waiting-maid  to  the  stranger  damsel ;  but  there  was  no 
one  in  all  tihie  king's  court  that  rightly  knew  who  she  was. 

The  princess's  mistress  had  now  to  complete  the  king's 
web ;  but  it  was  with  her  as  with  the  others,  she  was  incapa- 
We  of  proceeding  with  the  curious  tei^ture.  At  this  the  dam- 
sel was  severely  mortified,  and  knew  not  well  how  to  act.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day,  while  she  was  absent,  that  the 
disguisea  princess  sat  down  at  the  loom  and  wove  a  long 
piece.  At  her  return  the  damsel,  perceiving  that  the  work 
was  progressing,  was  well  pleased,  and  wondered  who  had 
been  helping  her.  The  king's  dau^ter  would  not  at  first 
oonfess  what  she  had  done,  but  was  at  last  obhged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth.  At  this  the  damsel  was  highly  de- 
lighted, and  she  set  the  princess  to  woik  at  the  web ;  but 
no  one  knew  that  it  was  the  servant  y^  woriced  in  the 
place  of  her  mistress. 

The  rumoiur  was  now  current  throughout  the  palace  that 
the  stranger  damsel  was  completing  the  curious  web.  There 
was,  consequently,  much  talk  about  the  king's  marriage, 
and  he  hhnself  went  to  the  damsel's  apartment  to  see  how 
the  trial  proceeded.  But  whenever  the  king  entered  the 
wearing  was  always  at  a  stand,  and  no  one  was  sitting  at 
the  loom.  This  seemed  to  the  king  somewhat  singular, 
and  he  one  day  asked  the  stranger  damsd  why  she  never 
wove  while  he  was  present.  She  excused  herself,  and  cun- 
ningly said :  "  Sir,  I  am  too  bashful  to  be  able  to  work 
while  you  are  looking  on."  The  king  let  himself  be  satis- 
fied with  this  answer,  and  in  a  short  time  the  web  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  stranger  damsel  was  now  to  wash  the  stains  firom 
the  princess's  handkerchief,  but  in  the  second  task  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  in  the  first,  for  the  more  she  washed  the 
darker  were  the  spots.  The  woik  was,  however,  performed 
by  the  princess  imder  circumstances  precisely  similar  to 
those  already  related  in  the  case  of  the  web.  On  the  king's 
inquiiy  why  the  washing  was  always  at  a  stand  while  he 
was  present,  the  damsel  answered  with  deceit:  "Sir  king, 
I  caQnot  wash  linen  yMie  I  must  have  red  gold  rings  on 
my  fingers."    The  king,  as  before,  let  himself  be  contented 
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with  this  answer,  and  in  a  short  time  the  spots  were  all 
washed  out  of  the  handkerchief.  Thus  the  stranger  damsel 
fulfilled  hoth  conditions. 

When  all  this  became  known,  great  joy  prevailed  through- 
out the  land,  and  preparations  on  a  grand  scale  were  made 
for  the  king's  marriage.  But  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  the 
ceranony  tibe  bride  fell  suddenly  ill,  so  that  she  was  imable  to 
ride  to  church  with  the  company.  As  she  would  not  let  it  be 
known  to  any  one  that  she  was  sick,  she  spoke  secretly  with 
her  waiting-maid,  and  besought  her  to  ride  as  bride  in  her 
stead.  The  young  princess  consented,  and  was  accordingly 
clad  in  a  bridal  dress  and  adorned  with  red  gold  rings ;  but 
no  one  knew  that  it  was  the  waiting-maid  that  rode  in  her 
mistress's  stead.  The  wedding  guests  then  set  out  in 
great  state  with  music  and  other  rejoicings,  as  was  the 
usage  in  days  of  yore.  But  the  princess  mourned  in 
secret,  and  her  heart  was  heavy,  when  she  had  to  ride  as 
bride  with  him  in  whom  in  earlier  days  was  centered  her 
confidence  and  love. 

The  bridal  company  now  proceeded  on  their  way.  The 
bride  rode  on  her  palfrey,  with  a.red  gold  crown  but  pallid 
cheek,  and  the  bridegroom  rode  next  to  her,  little  suspect- 
ing the  sorrow  of  her  heart  When  they  had  ridden  awhile 
they  came  to  a  bridge,  of  which  it  was  foretold  that  it 
would  break  down  if  crossed  by  a  bride  who  was  not  of 
royal  lineage.     The  princess  thereupon  said : — 

"  Stand  finn,  thou  bridge  wide  ! 
Two  noble  king's  children  over  thee  ride." 

"  What  sayest  thou,  my  bride  ?"  inquired  the  king.  "  Oh, 
nothing  of  consequence, "  answered  the  bride ;  "  I  was  talk- 
ing to  Isa,  my  waiting-maid." 

They  rode  on  till  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the  palace 
that  had  been  the  abode  of  the  princess's  father  had  stood. 
But  the  dwelling  bad  been  burnt,  and  weeds  sprung  up 
from  the  heap  of  ruins.    Thereupon  said  the  princess : — 

"  Here  only  thorns  and  tlustles  grow, 
Where  whilom  gold  was  wont  to  glow. 
Here  litter  now  the  neat  and  swine, 
Where  once  I  serv'd  both  mead  and  wine."  ( 
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"What  sayestthou,  my  bride?"  again  inquired  the  king. 
"Oh,  nothing  of  consequence,"  answered  the  bride;  "I 
tvas  speaking  to  Asa,  my  waiting-maid." 

Proceeding  further  they  came  to  a  noble  lime-tree,  and 
the  princess  said : — 

"  Here  art  thou  still,  thou  aged  tree ! 
Beneath  thy  shade  my  love  once  pledged  his  fidth  to  me.** 

The  king  again  asked :  "  What  sayest  Ihou,  my  bride?" 
But  the  bride  answered  as  before,  "  Oh,  nothing  of  conse- 
quence ;  I  was  only  talking  to  Isa,  my  waiting-maid." 

Proceeding  still  further  the  princess  noticed  a  pair  of 
doves  flying,  and  said : — 

**  Here  with  thy  mate  thou  shap'st  thy  flighty 
While  I  my  true  love  lose  to-night." 

"  What  sayest  thou,  my  bride  ?  "  asked  the  bridegroom,  lis- 
tening to  her  words.  "  Oh,  nothing  of  consequence," 
answered  the  bride ;  "  I  was  only  talking  to  Asa,  my  waiting- 
maid."     . 

When  they  had  again  ridden  for  some  time,  they  came 
to  the  cavern  in  the  gloomy  forest.  While  riding  along,  the 
king  requested  his  young  bride  to  relate  to  him  some  stoiy. 
The  princess,  sighing  deeply,  said : — 

"  Seven  tedious  years  in  the  dark  cave  I  pin*d, 
Stories  and  riddles  there  pass'd  from  my  mind. 
Much  ill,  too,  befell  me, 
I  've  help'd  to  bum  coal, 
Much  ill  have  I  suffer'd. 
On  a  wolf  I  have  ridden. 
To-day  as  a  bride  I  go, 
In  my  mistress's  stead.** 

"  What  is  that  thou  art  saying,  my  bride?"  asked  the  king, 
again  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  The  bride  answered,  *«  Oh 
nothing  of  consequence;  I  was  only  talking  to  Isa,  my 
waiting-maid." 

They  had  now  reached  the  church,  in  which  the  mar- 
riage was  to  be  solemnized,  when  the  princess  said : — 

"  Here  Mary  was  I  named,  the  Rose  and  Star, 
Now  I  am  Aaa  call'd,  my  waiting-maid"  ' 

The  wedding  party  then  entered  the  church  in  procession 
and  in  great  state,  according  to  ancient  custom.    First 
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walked  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and  kettle-drummers,  and  other 
musicians ;  then  came  the  bridemen  and  the  knights  of 
the  court,  and  last  of  all  the  bride  with  her  young  attend- 
aats.  The  bridal  couple  were  now  seated  on  the  '*  spou- 
sal seat,"  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  with 
great  solemnity,  as  was  fitting,  a  royal  pair ;  but  no  one 
thought  otherwise  than  that  it  was  the  stranger  maiden  who 
was  imited  to  the  king. 

When  the  bridal  mass  was  read,  and  the  king  had  ex- 
changed rings  with  the  princess,  he  drew  forth  a  silver 
girdle  and  put  it  round  her  waist;  but  the  girdle  had  a  lock 
so  artificial  and  intricate  that  no  one  could  open  it  except 
the  king  himself  The  company  then  returned  to  the  palace, 
and  the  health  of  the  mairied  pair  was  drunk  amid  mirth, 
and  dancing  and  revelry,  and  all  kinds  of  pastime.  But 
the  princess  hastened  to  the  female  apartments,  and  ex- 
changed clothes  with  her  mistress,  so  that  no  one  could 
know  that  it  was  the  waiting-maid  who  had  ridden  in  the 
place  of  the  stranger  damsel. 

When  it  verged  towards  evening,  and  the  king  sat  chat- 
ting with  his  young  bride,  as  new  married  folks  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  he  said :  "  TeU  me,  my  love,  what  didst 
thou  say  when  we  were  riding  over  the  bridge  ?  I  should 
much  like  to  know."  At  this  the  face  of  the  damsel  grew 
blood-red,  for  she  knew  not  what  answer  to  make;  but 
recovering  herself  she  said,  "  I  have  entirely  forgotten  what 
it  was,  but  I  will  ask  Asa,  my  waiting-maid.'*  She  then 
went  away  to  the  waiting-maid,  and  inquired  of  her  what 
she  had  said  on  the  bridge.  She  then  returned  to  the 
bridegroom  and  said :  "  Well,  now  I  remember :  I  said : — 

"  Stand  firm,  ihoa  bridge  wide  I 
Two  noble  king*^  children  over  thee  ride." 

*'  Why  didst  thoa  say  so  ?"  asked  the  king ;  but  the  bride 
returned  no  answer. 

A  little  while  after,  the  king  again  said :  "  Tell  me,  my 
love,  what  didst  thou  say  when  we  cam«  to  the  old  king's 
palace  ?  I  long  much  to  know."  The  damsel  felt  a  second 
time  greatly  embarrassed ;  but  recovering  herself  she  said: 
''  That  too  I  have  entirely  forgotten,  bat  I  will  ask  Asa,  my 
waiting-maid."     So  saying  she  went  to  the  waiting-maid. 
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and  asked  what  she  had  said  at  the  old  king's  palace.  She 
then  returned  to  the  bridegroom,  and  said :  "  Yes,  now  I 
remember  what  I  said : — 

"  Here  only  thoma  and  tliistles  grow, 
Where  whilom  gold  tTSm  wont  to  glow. 
Here  litter  now  the  neat' and  swine. 
Where  once  I  scnr'd  both  mead  and  wine." 

"  Why  didst  thou  say  so  ?  "  asked  the  king ;  but  the  bride 
retmned  no  answer. 

Another  while  passed,  when  the  king  again  said :  "  Tell 
me,  my  love,  what  didst  thou  say  as  we  rode  past  the  linden 
tree?  I  am  very  desirous  of  knowing."  But  the  bride  was 
unable  to  answer  until  she  had  inquired  of  Asa,  her  waiting- 
maid.  When  she  came  back  she  said :  "  My  words  were : — 

"  Here  art  tho«  still,  thou  aged  tree  1 
Beneath  thy  shade  my  loye  once  pledged  his  faith  to  me/' 

**  Why  didst  thou  say  so  ?  "  asked  the  bridegroom ;  but  the 
bride  answered  not. 

All  this  i^peared  to  the  king  very  singular,  yet  he  de- 
sisted not  from  asking  what  it  was  she  had  said  on  various 
occasions  during  their  ride;  though  not  one  of  his  inquiries 
could  she  answer,  but  must  go  and  ask  Isa,  her  waiting- 
maid.  It  was  now  waxing  late,  and  the  new-married 
couple  were  about  to  retire,  when  the  king  said :  "  Tell  me, 
my  love,  what  thou  hast  done  with  the  girdle  that  I  gave 
thee  when  we  were  leaving  diurch?"  "What  girdle?" 
adced  the  bride,  growing  deadly  pale, ''  I  must  have  given 
it  to  Asa,  my  waiting-maid.'*  The  waiting-maid  was  sent 
for,  and  on  h^  appearing,  lo  1  she  had  the  girdle  roimd  her 
body,  the  lock  of  which  was  so  intricate  that  no  one  save 
the  king  could  open  it.  The  stranger  damsel  now  seeing 
Hiat  her  falsehood  was  exposed,  went  out,  and  full  of  anger 
left  the  paLaca  But  the  king  recognised  his  genuine  bride, 
and  the  princess  recounted  to  him  all  that  hid  befallai  her 
during  the  long  period  of  their  separation.  Great  was  now 
the  delight  of  &6  guests,  and  the  king  thought  himself  well 
recompensed  for  all  his  sorrows. 

The  pair  were  then  conducted,  to  the  nuptial  chamber, 
preceded  by  youths  and  young  maidens  bearing  wax-lights, 
according  to  the  ancient  ^nmtom  of  out  foiefathers.    When 
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the  king  and  his  fair  consort  retu-ed  for  the  night,  the 
assembled  company  began  singing  the  old  ballad: — 

"  The  lights  all  eztingaish, 
Clasp  thy  bride  to  i£y  breast" 

And  there  was  joy  over  both  town  and  country,  that  they 
were  now  imited  who  had  so  long  loved  each  other.  After- 
wards I  was  no  longer  with  them. 


1.  According  to  another  version  from  South  Sm&land,  a  king's  son 
was  in  love  with  a  princess,  but  the  king,  her  &ther,  opposed  their  at- 
tachment, and  concealed  his  daughter  in  a  cavern.  Whereupon  the 
prince  raised  an  army,  and  invaded  the  king's  territory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  princess  by  force.  Not  l^ing  able  to  find  her,  he 
burned  the  royal  palace,  and  carried  off  only  the  princess's  embroidery 
frame.  He  then  made  a  vow,  that  no  one  should  be  his  consort, 
unless  she  could  finish  the  embroidery  that  the  king's  daughter  had 
begun. 

When  the  princess  and  her  wt^ting-maid  had  been  seven  long  years 
in  the  cavern,  their  provisions  were  exhausted.  Thereupon  the  prin- 
cess said  to  her  attendant:  "  Either  thou  shalt  die  for  me,  or  I  will  die 
for  thee."  The  attendant  answered  :  "  I  will  gladly  die  for  you."  When 
the  princess  had  nothing  more  to  live  on,  ^e  began  to  tear  away  the 
roof,  and,  on  the  third  day,  emerged  from  the  cavern.  In  the  forest 
she  met  with  some  coal-burners,  who  directed  her  to  the  king's  palace. 
On  coming  to  the  sea-shore,  she  there  saw  a  bear  standing,  that 
said : — 

"  If  thou  wilt  not  name  my  name  *, 
Thou  shalt  sit  on  my  back,  and  I  '11  bear  thee  across." 

Thus  the  princess  crossed  the  strait,  and  got  into  service  at  the 
royal  palace,  .as  waiting-maid  to  the  stranger  (£kmsel,and  helped  her  to 
embroider  her  bridal  dress,  as  required  by  the  king's  son. 

The  story  then  proceeds  nearly  as  the  foregoing,  until  they  come  to 
the  church,  when  the  prince  takes  forth  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  gold 
apple,  which  he  presents  to  his  young  bride,  on  her  promise  never  to 
:part  with  them  except  to  him  alone.  The  guests  then  return  home, 
and  the  stranger  damsel  steps  into  the  place  of  the  princess.  At  night 
the  prince  inquires  after  the  gloves  and  gold  apple,  when  the  waiting- 
maid  runs  beMnd  her  mistress,  and  hands  her  the  things.  But  the 
king's  son  perceiving  her  artifice,  seizes  the  hand,  in  which  is  the  gold 
apple,  and  says :  "  Thee,  and  no  other,  will  I  have  for  my  queen."  The 
king's  daughter  then  relates  her  adventures,  and  the  stranger  damsel 
returns  to  the  place  whence  she  came. 

•  See  "Northern  Mythology,"  IL  p.  88. 
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2.  Another  version  from  South  Sm&hmd  tells  of  a  princess  named 
Clara,  who  is  confined  in  a  mountain  by  a  wicked  stepmother ;  but  is 
at  length  released  by  a  wolf,  who  conveys  her  out  through  a  cleft. 
The  remainder  nearly  resembles  the  story  as  given  in  the  text. 


THE  HERD-BOY  AND  THE  GIANT. 

L  THE  BOT.  WHO  OONTENDBD  WITH  THE  OIANT  IN  SATING. 

From  South  Sm&land.. 

There  was  once  a  boy  who  tended  goats.  One  day,  when 
wandering  about  in  the  forest,  he  came  to  a  giant's  dwelling, 
when  the  giant,  hearing  a  noise  and  outcry  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Now  Qie 
giant  being  of  a  vast  stature  and  fierce  aspect,  the  boy  was 
terrified,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  was  able. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  lad  returned  with  his  goats 
firom  the  pasture,  his  mother  was  occupied  in  curdling. 
Taking  a  piece  of  the  new-made  cheese,  he  rolled  it  in  the 
embers,  and  put  it  into  his  wallet.  On  the  following 
morning  he  went,  as  was  his  custom,  to  the  pasture,  and 
again  approached  the  giant's  abode.  When  the  giant  heard 
the  noise  of  the  boy  and  his  goats,  he  was  angry,  and  rising 
up,  seized  a  huge  piece  of  granite,  which  he  squeezed  in 
his  hand  so  that  the  fi:agments  flew  about  in  all  directions. 
The  giant  then  said :  **  If  thou  ever  comest  here  again, 
making  an  uproar,  I  will  crumple  thee  as  small  as  I  now 
squeeze  this  stone."  The  boy,  however,  did  not  allow  him- 
sdf  to  be  frightened,  but  made  a  sham  also  to  seize  a  stone, 
though  he  only  grasped  his  cheese  that  had  been  rolled  in 
the  ashes,  and  which  he  pressed  tiU  the  wheljr  ran  out 
between  his  fingers,  and  dripped  down  on  the  ground.  The 
boy  then  said :  "  If  thou  dost  not  take  thyself  away,  and 
leave  me  in  peace,  I  will  squeeze  thee  as  I  now  squeeze  the 
water  out  of  this  stone."  When  the  giant  found  that  the 
lad  was  so  strong,  he  was  frightened,  and  went  into  his  hut. 
And  thus  the  boy  and  the  giant  separated  for  that  time. 

On  the  third  day  they  met  again  in  the  forest,  and  the 
boy  asked  whether  they  should  make  another  trial  of 
strength.  The  giant  consented,  and  the  boy  said :  "  Father, 
I  thioJc  it  wiU  be  a  good  trial,  if  one  of  us  can  cast  your 
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axe  80  high,  that  it  does  not  fall  down  again."  The  giant 
thought  it  would.  They  now  commenced  the  trial,  and  the 
giant  threw  first.  He  hurled  the  axe  up  with  great  force, 
so  that  it  rose  high  in  the  air ;  but  let  him  try  as  he  might, 
it  always  fell  down  again.  Then  said  the  boy :  "  Father,  I 
did  not  think  you  had  so  little  strength.  Wait  a  moment, 
and  you  shall  see  a  better  throw."  The  boy  then  swung 
his  arm  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  CEist  with  the  greater  force ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  very  cleverly  let  the  axe  slide  down  into 
the  wallet  that  he  Had  on  his  back.  The  artifice  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  giant,  who  continued  expecting  and 
expecting  to  see  the  axe  come  down  again,  but  no  axe 
appeared.  "  Now,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  this  boy  must 
be  amazingly  strong,  aldiough  he  appears  so  little  and 
weak."  They  then  agahi  separated,  each  going  his  own 
way. 

Shortly  after,  the  giant  and  the  herd-boy  met  agfun,  and 
the  giant  asked  the  boy  whether  he  would  enter  his  sendee. 
The  boy  consented,  left  his  goats  in  the  forest,  and  accom- 
panied the  giant  to  the  latter's  habitation. 

It  is  related  that  the  giant  and  the  boy  set  out  for  the 
purpose  of  felling  an  oak  in  the  forest.  Wlien  they  readied 
the  spot,  the  giant  asked  the  boy  whether  he  would  hold 
or  fell.  "  I  will  hold,"  said  the  boy,  but  added  that  he  was 
tmable  to  reach  the  tc^.  The  giant  then  grasped  the  tree 
and  bent  it  to  the  ground;  but  no  sooner  had  the  boy 
taken  fast  hold  of  it,  than  the  tree  rebounded,  and  threw 
the  lad  high  up  in  the  air,  so  that  the  giant  could  hardly 
follow  him  with  his  eyes.  The  giant  stood  long  wondering 
in  what  direction  the  boy  hsMd  tak^i^  his  flight;  then 
taking  up  nis  axe,  began  to  hew.  In  a  little  whSe  the  boy 
came  limping  up ;  for  he  had  escaped  with  difficulty:  The 
giant  asked  him  why  he  did  not  hold ;  while  the  boy,  wlio 
appeared  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  in  return,  asked  the 
giant  whether  he  would  venture  to  make  such  a  spring  as 
he  had  just  made.  The  giant  answered  in  the  negative, 
and  the  boy  then  said :  "  If  you  will  not  venture  to  do 
Uiat,  you  may  both  hold  and  fell  yourself."  The  giant  let 
this  answer  content  him,  and  felled  the  oak  himself. 

When  the  tree  was  to  be  carried  home,  the  giant  said  to 
the  boy :  '*  II  thou  wilt  bear  the  top-e^d,  I  will  bear  the 
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root"  "  No,  father,  answered  ihe  boy,  "  do  you  bear  the 
top-end,  I  am  able  enough  to  bear  the  other.**  The  giant 
consented,  and  raised  the  smaller  end  of  the  oak  upon  his 
shoulder ;  but  the  boy,  who  was  behind,  called  to  him  to 
poise  the  tree  better  by  moving  it  more  forwards.  The 
giant  did  so,  and  thus  got  the  whole  trunk  in  equilibrium 
on  his  shoulder.  But  the  boy  leaped  up  on  the  tree, 
and  hid  himself  among  the  boughs,  so  that  the  giant 
could  not  see  him.  The  giant  now  began  his  march, 
thinking  that  the  boy  was  all  the  while  at  the  other  end. 
When,  they  had  thus  proceeded  for  some  distance,  the  giant 
thought  it  was  very  hard  labour,  and  groaned  piteously. 
"  Art  thou  not  yet  tired?"  said  he  to  tiie  boy.  *^  No,  not 
in  the  least,"  answered'  the  boy.  "  Surely  father  is  not 
tired  with  such  a  larifle."  The  giant  was  imwilling  to 
acknowledge  that  such  was  the  case,  and  continued  on  his 
way.  When  they  reached  home,  the  giant  was  half-dead 
from  fatigue.  He  threw  the  tree  down ;  but  the  boy  had  in 
the  meanwhile  leered  off,  and  appeared  as  if  bearing  the 
larger  end  of  the  oak.  ''  Art  thou  not  yet  tired?**  asked 
the  giant.  The  boy  answered :  "  Oh,  father  must  not 
think  that  so  little  tires  me.  The  trunk  does  not  seem  to 
me  heavier  than  I  could  have  borne  by  myself.'* 

Another  time  the  giant  said :  **  As  soon  as  it  is  daylight 
we  will  go  out  and  thrash.**  "  Now  I,**  answered  the  boy, 
'*  think  it  better  to  thrash  before  daybreak,  before  we  eat 
our  breakfast."  The  giant  acquiesced,  and  went  and 
fetched  two  flails,  one  of  which  he  took  for  faimiself.  When 
they  were  about  to  beffin  thradiing,  the  boy  was  unable  to 
lift  his  flail,  it  was  so  large  and  h^vy.  He  therefore  U>ck 
up  a  stick,  and  beat  on  the  floor,  while  the  giant  thnshed. 
TtoB  escaped  the  giant's  notice,  and  so  they  continued  until 
daylight.  "  Now,"  said  the  boy,  "  1^  ns  go  home  to  break- 
&st"  '*  Yes,**  answered  the  giant,  **  for  I  think  we  have 
had  a  stiff.job  of  it" 

Some  time  after,  the  ^ant  set  his  boy  to  pkm^  and«  9i 
the  same  time,  said :  *'  When  ibe  dog  comes,  thoa  must 
loose  the  oxen  and  put  them  in  the  stall  to  which  he  will 
lead  the  way."  The  lad  promised  to  do  so;  but  when  ^ae 
oxen  were  loosed,  the  giant*s  dog  crept  in  under  the 
foundaticm  of  a  building  to  ¥^ch  there  was  no  door«    The 
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giant's  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  his  boy  were  strong 
enough  to  lift  up  the  house  alone,  and  place  the  oxen  in 
their  stalls.  The  boy,  after  having  long  considered  what 
was  to  be  done,  at  length  resolved  on  slaughtering  the 
animals,  and  casting  their  carcases  in  through  the  window. 
When  he  returned  home,  the  giant  asked  him  whether  the 
oxen  were  in  their  stalls.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I 
got  them  in  although  I  divided  them." 

The  giant  now  began  to  harbour  apprehensions,  and  con- 
sulted with  his  wife  how  they  should  make  away  with  the 
boy.  The  crone  said :  "  It  is  my  advice  that  you  take  your 
club  and  kill  him  to-night  while  he  is  asleep."  This  the 
giant  thought  very  sound  advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it 
But  the  boy  was  on  the  watch,  and  listening  to  their 
conversation;  therefore,  when  evening  came,  he  laid  a 
chum  in  the.  bed,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  door.  At 
midnight  ^e  giant  rose,  seized  his  club,  and  beat  on  the 
chum  so  that  the  cream  that  was  in  it  was  sprinkled  over 
his  face.  He  then  went  to  his  wife,  and  laughing  said : 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  have  stmck  him  so  that  his  brains  flew 
high  up  on  the  wall."  The  crone  was  pleased  at  this  intel- 
ligence, praised  her  husband's  boldness,  and  thought  they 
might  now  sleep  in  quiet,  seeing  they  had  no  longer  cause 
to  fear  the  mischievous  boy. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  it  light,  wheii  the  boy  crept  out 
of  his  hiding-place,  went  in,  and  bade  the  giant-folk  good 
morning.  At  this  apparition  the  giant  "was  naturally  stmck 
with  amazement  **  What,"  said  he,  •*  art  thou  not  yet 
dead  ?  I  thought  I  stmck  thee  dead  with  my  club."  The 
boy  answered :  "  I  rather  believe  I  felt  in  the  night  as  if  a 
flea  had  bitten  me." 

In  the  evening,  when  the  giant  and  his  boy  were  about 
to  sup,  the  crone  placed  a  large  dish  of  porridge  before 
them.  "  That  woifld  be  excellent,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  we 
were  to  tiy  which  could  eat  the  most,  father  or  I."  The 
giant  was  ready  for  the  trial,  and  they  began  to  eat  with  all 
&eir  might.  But  the  boy  was  crafty:  he  had  tied  his 
wallet  before  his  chest,  and  for  every  spoonful  that  entered 
his  mouth,  he  let  two  fall  into  the  wallet  When  the  giant 
had  despatched  seven  bowls  of  porridge,  he  had  taken  his 
fill,  and  sat  pufiBng  and  blowing,  and  unable  to  swallow 
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aSaother  spoonful ;  but  the  boy  continued  with  just  as  much 
good  will  as  when  he  began.  The  giant  asked  him  how  it 
was,  that  he  who  was  so  little  could  eat  so  much.  The  boy 
answered :  "  Father,  I  will  soon  show  you.  When  I  have 
eaten  as  much  as  I  can  contain,  I  slit  up  my  stomach,  and 
then  I  can  take  in  as  much  again."  Saying  these  words, 
ho  took  a  knife  and  ripped  up  the  wallet,  so  that  the 
porridge  ran  out.  The  giant  thought  this  a  capital  plan, 
and  that  he  would  do  the  like.  But  when  he  stuck  the 
knife  in  his  stomach,  th^  blood  began  to  flow,  and  the  end 
of  the  matter  was,  that  it  proved  his  death. 

When  the  giant  was  dead,  the  boy  took  all  the  chattels 
that  were  in  the  house,  and  went  his  way  in  the  night 
And  so  ends  the  story  of  the  crafty  herd-boy  and  the  doltish 
giant 


According  to  another  version  of  this  stoiy,  also  from  South  Sni&- 
land,  when  the  giant  and  the  boy  are  to  tiy  which  is  the  stronger,  the 
giant  hurled  a  stone  high  up  in  the  air ;  but  the  stone  constantly  came 
down  again ;  while  the  boy  threw  up  a  bird,  which  he  had  caught  and 
carried  in  his  cap.  When  the  bird  flew  away  and  did  not  return,  the 
giant  thought  that  the  boy's  throw  had  reached  the  clouds,  and  thence 
concluded  that  the  lad  must  be  the  stronger  of  the  two. 


II.     THE  BOT  THAT  LEI  THE  OIAIIT'S  OBJLD  FALL  INTO  THE 
WELL. 

Thebe  were  once  a  giant  and  a  giantess  who  dwelt  in  a 
forest.  Bound  about  their  habitation  there  were  fruitful 
fields,  so  that  the  giant's  cattle  were  always  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  while  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  parts  had  poor 
and  scanty  pasture.  This  vexed  ti^em,  and  they  sometimes 
let  their  cattle  graze  on  the  giant's  land ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  giant,  who  was  of  an  exceedingly  fierce  and 
cruel  dTsposition,  frequently  attacked  the  herdsmen  and 
slew  them. 

Not  far  from  the  giant's  abode,  there  dwelt  a  poor  woman 
who  had  an  only  son.  He  was  little  and  weakly,  but  very 
cunning  and  daring.  One  day  the  boy  requested  his 
mother  to  make  three  cheeses.    The  woman  did  as  he 
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requested.  When 'the  cheeses  were  ready,  the  boy  rolkrd 
them  in  the  ashes,  so  .that  they  appeared  gray  and  far  from 
tempting.  At  this  the  mother  was  angry,  and  chided  him 
for  having  wasted  the  bounties  of  heaven.  But  the  boy 
begged  her  to  make  herself  easy ;  for  she  could  not  know 
what  he  had  in  mind. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  boy  went  to  the  forest  with  his 
mother's  cattle,  and  drove  lliem  on  to  the  giant's  land. 
Here  he  wandered  about  without  hindrance,  as  long  as  the 
sun  was  up.  Towards  evening  he  collected  his  cattle,  and 
prepared  to  return  home ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  giant 
had  become  aware  of  his  visit,  and  now  came  with  great 
strides  towards  him.  The  giant  was  highly  incensed,  and 
looked  so  terrific,  that  the  bby,  in  spite  of  all  his  boldness, 
was  not  a  little  frightened.  "  What  art  thou  doing  here  in 
my  pasture?"  cried  the  giant  The  boy  answered,  that  he 
came  to  find  food  for  his  cattle.  The  giant  said :  "  Take 
thyself  away  this  instant ,  else  I  will  crush  thee  as  I  now 
crush  this  stone."  Saying  this  the  g^ant  snatched  up  a 
large  gray  stone  that  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  squeezed 
it  so  that  it  flew  in  a  thousand  shivers.  The  boy  said : 
"  Thou  art  very  strong ;  but  I  am  no  less  so,  although  I 
am  small  of  growth."  He  then  took  one  of  his  cheeses 
and  squeezed  it  so  that  the  water  ran  out.  On  seeing  this, 
the  giant  was  all  astonishment,  and  thought  there  must  be 
some  deception  at  bottom.  He,  therefore,  took  up  another 
stone,  and  squeezed  it,  into  small  fragments ;  but  the  boy 
took  another  cheese,  and  pressed  the  water  from  it  as 
b^ore.  TMs  game  was  played  a  third  time,  and  Hie  boy 
{Hressed  the  water  out  of  Ihe  third  cheese.  "  Well,"  said  the 
giant,  "  I  had  no  idea  thou  wast  so  strong.  Follow  me  to 
my  dwelling,  and  serve  me  faithfully,  and  I  will  give  thee 
Hxree  bushds  of  gold.  But  if  thou  dost  not  please  me,  I 
will  cut  three  broad  strips  out  of  thy  bade"  The  boy 
answered :  "  These  se^n  to  me  very  fair  conditions ;  but  I 
must  now  drive  my  cattle  into  the  town."  So  Uiey  agreed 
to  meet  on  the  following  day,  and  thus  their  interview  con- 
duded  for  that  time. 

On  the  following  day  the  boy  went  to  the  forest  and  met 
the  giant  according  to  agreement.  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  th^  giant*s  abode.     But  the  giant's  wife  was  so  large  and 
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fierce,  that  the  boy  stood  in  greater  fear  of  her  than  of  the 
giant  himself 

When  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  the  giant  and  his  boy 
went  to  the  forest  to  cut  wood;  and  the  giant  said:  "Aa 
thou  art  so  strong  thou  canst  cany  my  axe."  Now  the 
axe  was  uncommonly  large  and  heavy,  so  that  the  boy 
could  hardly  lift  it :  he,  therefore,  said :  "  It  is  better  that 
you  carry  the  axe  yoin^elf,  then  I  can  go  first  and  show  the 
way."  In  this  the  giant  acquiesced,  and  they  set  out.  On 
reaching  the  place,  the  giant  stopped  by  a  large  tree,  and 
said :  '*  As  thou  art  so  strong,  thou  canst  strike  the  first 
blow,  and  I  will  strike  the  second."  "No,"  answered  the 
boy,  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  fell  with  so  small  an  axe. 
You  can  strike  the  first  stroke,  and  I  will  strike  the  next." 
The  giant  let  himself  be  content  with  this  arrangement, 
took  up  the  axe,  and  struck  a  powerful  stroke  close  at  the 
root ;  and  so  effectual  was  it,  that  the  tree  fell  on  the  earth 
with  a  loud  crash.  Thus  the  boy  escaped,  for  that  time, 
giving  a  proof  of  his  strength. 

The  tree  was  now  to  be  carried  home,  and  the  giant 
asked  the  boy  whether  he  would  bear  it  at  the  top-end  or  at 
the  root.  The  boy  said  he  would  bear  it  at  the  top.  The 
giant  then  lifted  the  tree  upon  his  shoulder,  but  the  boy 
cried  out  that  he  should  carry  it  more  forward.  The  giant 
did  so,  and  thus  got  the  whole  trunk  in  equilibrium  on  his 
shoulder.  The  boy  then  jumped  up  and  hid  himself 
among  the  boughs  of  the  tree.  "When  they  reached  home, 
the  giant  was  very  tired ;  but  the  boy  said  he  thought  it 
quite  a  light  job. 

On  the  following  day,  the  ^ant  said  he  would  go  out, 
and  that  the  boy  could  remain  at  home  and  help  the  giantess 
to  churn.  So  she  brought  out  a  chvun  full  of  mUk ;  but 
the  chum  was  so  large  that  the  boy  could  hardly  lift  the 
diuming  staff.  He  said,  therefore,  to  the  woman :  "  Mo- 
ther, this  seems  a  light  sort  of  job ;  but  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  just  show  me  how  to  set  about  it"  The  giantess 
did  as  he  desired,  and  began  to  chiun,  while  the  boy  stood 
looking  on.  At  this  moment  the  giant's  child  began  to  cry, 
and  the  crone  said :  "  Do  thou  take  the  young  one  with 
thee  to  the  well,  and  wash  her  clean :  I  will  chum  while 
thou  art  away."    The  boy  went,  but  without  in  the  least 
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hurrying  himself;  and  on  reaching  the  well,  at  which  he 
was  to  wash  the  child,  who  was  somewhat  less  than  himself, 
it  so  happened  that  the  child  rolled  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned.  The  boy  thought  this  mishap  was  of  no  great 
consequence;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  of  opiaion  that 
thenceforth  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  remain  longer  with 
the  giant-folk. 

When  the  boy  returned,  the  giantess  had  finished  the 
churning.  "  Thou  hast  stayed  a  long  time,"  said  she ; 
"  but  what  hast  thou  done  with  the  child?"  The  boy 
answered :  "  As  soon  as  I  had  washed  her  she  ran  into  the 
forest  to  meet  her  father."  "  Very  well,"  repUed  the  woman, 
"  they  will  then  soon  come  home  together." 

Towards  evening  the  giant  returned  from  the  forest,  and 
was  very  tired.  The  crone,  on  seeing  him  approach,  called 
to  him:  *'  Father,  what  hast  thou  done  with  the  child?" 
The  giant  answered :  ''  I  have  seen  no  child."  The  giantess, 
on  hearing  this,  was  frightened,  and  began  to  ciy  and 
lament.  The  boy  proposed  that  he  and  the  giant  should 
go  to  the  wood  in  search  of  the  infant,  and  they  set  out 
accordingly;  but  after  looking  in  every  direction,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  did  not  find  it. 

Afiter  wandering  about  for  a  long  time,  they  came  to  the 
boundary  of  the  giant's  land.  The  boy  then  said :  **  Father, 
I  am  now  not  far  from  home.  Give  me  leave  to  go  to  my 
mother,  who  expects  me.  To-morrow  I  will  come  again, 
and  help  you  to  search.*'  The  giant  answered :  "  Thou 
mayest  go,  as  thou  hast  served  me  so  faithfully ;  but  come 
back  soon."  Saying  this  he  took  forth  three  bushels  of 
gold,  which  he  gave  to  the  boy,  in  reward  for  his  services. 
The  boy  thanked  him,  and  said  that  next  time  he  would 
serve  him  still  better. 

The  giant  and  the  herd-boy  now  went  different  ways. 
The  boy  returned  to  his  mother,  and  gave  her  all  the  gold 
he  had  earned;  so  that  from  that  day  they  were  rich  and 
fortunate.  But  the  giant  wandered  about  in  the  forest 
seeking  his  child. 
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II. 
NORWEGIAN. 

GBIMSBOBK. 

Thebe  was  once  a  couple  of  rich  people  who  had  twelvo 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  when  he  was  grown  up,  would 
remain  no  longer  at  home,  but  would  go  and  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  wide  world.  His  parents  strove  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  very  well  off  at  home,  and  might  well 
remain  with  them ;  but  he  could  not  rest,  and  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad ;  and  so  they 
were  obliged  to  consent.  After  travelling  a  long  way,  he 
came  to  a  royal  palace ;  where  he  offered  to  serve,  and  was 
taken  into  employment. 

The  king's  daughter  had  been  carried  off  into  a  mountain 
by  a  Troll,  and  the  king  had  no  other  child ;  therefore  both 
he  and  the  whole  country  were  in  great  affliction ;  and  the 
king  had  promised  his  daughter  with  half  his  kingdom  to 
whomsoever  would  deliver  her  from  the  power  of  the  Troll ; 
but  there  was  no  one  who  could,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  many  to  make  the  trial.  When  the  youth  had 
been  a  year  or  more  in  the  king's  service,  he  wished  to  go 
and  see  his  parents ;  but  on  reaching  home  he  found  both 
of  them  dead,  and  that  his  brothers  had  divided  aU  their 
property  among  themselves,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him.  "  Shall  I  alone  inherit  nothing  after  my 
parents  ?"  asked  the  youth.  "  Who  could  think  that  thou 
wast  still  alive,  who  hast  been  idly  wandering  all  this  time 
about  the  world  ?"  replied  the  brothers :  "  But  there  are 
twelve  mares  grazing  on  the  heath ;  if  thou  wilt  have  them 
for  thy  share  thou  canst  take  them."  The  youth  was  well 
pleased  to  hear  this ;  so  having  thanked  them  he  imme- 
diately went  to  the  heath,  where  the  mares  were  feeding. 
On  approaching  them  he  found  that  every  mare  had  a 
suckmg  colt,  and  one  of  them  had  a  large  cream-coloured 
(borket)  colt,  which  was  so  fat,  and  in  such  high  condition, 
that  it  actually  shone.     "  Thou  art  a  beautiful  young  colt," 
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said  the  youth.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  colt,  "  and  if  thou  wilt 
kill  the  other  colts  and  let  me  suck  all  the  mares  for  a  year, 
thou  shalt  see  how  large  and  beautiful  I  shall  then  be."  The 
youth  did  so,  he  killed  the  eleven  colts  and  then  returned 
home.  In  the  following  year  he  went  again  to  look  after 
the  mares  and  the  colt ;  the  latter  had  grown  so  fat  that  its 
skin  shone  bright  and  glossy,  and  it  was  so  large  that  the 
youth  could  hardly  mount  it,  and  the  mares  had  each  got  a 
e(At  again.  *'  Thou  saidst  truly  that  I  should  not  be  the 
loser,  if  I  would  let  thee  sack  all  the  twelve  mares,"  said  the 
youth  to  the  one-year-old  colt,  *'  but  now  thou  art  so  big  thou 
must  come  with  me."  "  No,  I  must  stay  a  year  longer ;  kill 
all  the  twelve  colts,  and  let  me  suck  the  mares  this  year 
also,  and  tiien  by  the  summer  thou  shalt  see  how  large  and 
beautiful  I  shall  be."  The  youth  did  so,  and  when  he 
came  up  to  the  heath  in  the  following  year,  and  looked  after 
the  colt  and  the  mares,  he  found  they  had  each  again  a 
young  colt,  but  the  cream-coloured  coU  was  so  big  that  the 
youth  could  not  reach  up  to  his  neck,  when  he  wanted  to 
feel  how  fat  he  was,  and  he  shone  so  bright  that  one  could 
see  oneself  in  his  skin.  "  Large  and  beautiful  thou  wast 
last  year,  my  colt,  but  this  year  thou  art  still  more  beautiful," 
sidd  the  youth,  "  the  like  of  such  a  horse  cannot  be  found 
in  the  king*s  palace ;  and  now  thou  must  come  with  me." 
No,"  replied  ^e  colt  again,  ''here  I  must  stay  for  another 
year,  and  if  thou  wilt  kill  all  the  twelve  colts,  and  let 
me  suck  the  mares,  thou  shalt  see  what  I  look  like  next  * 
summer."  The  youth  did  as  he  was  told,  he  killed  all  the 
young  colts  and  then  returned  home. 

But  when  he  went  the  next  year  to  look  after  the  cream- 
coloured  colt  and  the  mares,  he  was  quite  astonished.  So 
tall  and  big  he  never  thought  a  horse  could  grow,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  kneel  down  to  enfld)le  the  yoi^  to  mount 
him ;  and  was  so  fat  and  glossy  that  his  hide  looked  like  a 
mirror.  And  now  the  colt  was  not  unwilling  to  go  with  the 
youth;  therefore,  having  mounted  him,  he  rode  home  to 
his  brothers,  who  clasped  their  hands  together  and  crossed 
themselves,  for  such  a  horse  they  had  never  seen  or  even 
heard  speak  of  before.  "  If  you  will  get  me  the  best  shoes 
that  are  to  be  had,  and  the  &nest  saddle  and  bridle' for  my 
horse,  you  shall  have  all  the  mares  that  are  on  the  h^ath. 
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together  with  their  twelve  colts,"  said  the  youth ;  for  this 
3rear  they  had  each  SigBm  got  a  colt.  This  offer  the  brothers 
willingly  accepted;  so  the  horse  got  such  shoes  that  the 
st(Hies  ffew  in  fragments  high  in  the  air  when  the  youth 
rode  over  the  mountain-heaths ;  and  such  a  gilded  saddle 
and  bridle  he  had  that  they  gUttered  and  shone  at  a  great 
distance.  *'  Now  let  us  journey  to  the  royal  palace,"  said 
Grimsbork,  for  that  was  his  name ;  "  but  remember  well  to 
demand  of  the  king  a  good  stable  and  good  fodder  for  me." 
This  the  youth  promised  he  would  not  forget  to  do ;  he 
rode  away,  and  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that,  mounted!  on 
such  a  horse,  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at  the  king's 
palace. 

When  he  reached  it,  the  king,  who  was  standing  on  the 
stq)s,  stared  and  looked  at  him  as  he  came  riding  along. 
"Weill"  said  he,  "such  a  horse  and  such  a  rider  I  have 
never  seen  before  in  all  my  days;"  and  when  the  youth 
asked  whether  he  could  be  taken  into  the  royal  service,  the 
king  was  so  glad  that  he  was  ready  to  dance  and  skip  as  he 
stood  on  the  steps,  and  said,  that  might  easily  be.  "  But 
good  stable  room  and  food  enough  for  my  horse  I  must 
have,"  said  the  youth.  The  king  promised  he  should  have 
as  much  hay  and  oats  as  Grimsbork  could  eat;  and  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  lead  their  horses  out  of  the  stable, 
that  Grimsbork  might  stand  alone  and  have  plenty  of 
room. 

But  it  soon  hai^ened  that  all  the  others  in  the  royal 
service  grew  jealous  of  the  youth,  and  if  they  could,  they 
would  have  done  him  all  kinds  of  mischief.  At  length  they 
told  the  king  that  the  youth  had  said  he  could,  if  he  chose, 
reletise  his  daughter  from  the  power  of  the  Troll,  who  had 
taken  her  into  the  mountain  so  long  ago.  Instantly  the 
king  called  him  into  his  presence,  and  told  him  what  he  had 
heard ;  how  he  had  boasted  of  what  he  could  do,  and  that 
now  he  should  do  it  To  whomsoever  could  accomplish 
the  adventure,  he  was  aware  that  he  had  promised  both 
his  daughter  and  the  half  of  his  kingdom,  and  this  promise 
he  would  justly  and  honour{U>ly  fii&l ;  but  if  he  failed  he 
tiie  attempt,  he  should  be  slain.  The  youth  denied  having 
so  said,  but  it  availed  nothing,  for  the  king  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  him,  and  so  he  bad  no  alternative  but  to  make  the 
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trial.  He  then  went  down  into  the  stable  musing  and  sor- 
rowful. On  Grimsbork  asking  why  he  was  so  dejected,  the 
youth  related  aU  that  had  passed,  and  said  he  knew  not 
what  course  to  pursue ;  for  as  to  recovering  the  princess, 
that  was  utterly  impossible  "  Oh,  that  may  easily  be  done/' 
said  Grimsbork,  "  I  will  help  you,  but  you  must  first  let  me. 
be  well  shod;  you  must  require  twenty  pounds  of  iron  and 
twelve  poimds  of  steel  to  make  my  shoes;  one  smith  to 
forge,  and  another  to  fix  them  on."  The  youth  did  accord- 
ingly and  met  with  no  refusal :  he  obtained  the  iron  aud 
steel  and  the  smiths,  so  that  Grimsbork  was  shod  in  the 
highest  perfection,  and  the  youth  galloped  forth  fi-om  the 
royal  coiut-yard  followed  by  clouds  of  dust.  But  on  reach- 
ing the  moimtain,  into  which  the  princess  had  been  taken, 
the  difficulty  was  how  to  climb  up  the  precipice  which  led 
to  the  entrance ;  for  it  was  from  top  to  bottom  as  perpen- 
dicular as  the  wall  of  a  room,  and  as  slippery  as  a  pane  of 
glass.  The  first  time  the  youth  attempted  the  ascent,  he 
had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  when  Grimsbork  slipped  with 
both  his  fore  feet,  and  down  they  fell  with  a  noise  like 
thimder  over  the  heath.  At  his  next  attempt  he  ascended 
a  little  higher,  but  one  of  his  fore  feet  slipped,  and  down 
they  came  with  a  crash  like  that  of  au  earthquake.  At  the 
third  trial,  Grimsbork  said:  "Now,  we  must  strive  our 
utmost ;"  and  so  saying,  he  rushed  up  so  that  the  stones 
flew  about  them  up  to  the  very  sky.  At  length  they  reached 
the  top,  and  the  youth,  at  full  gallop,  rode  into  the  moun- 
tain, snatched  up  the  king's  daughter,  placed  her  on  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  was  away  again  before  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Troll  to  move  from  the  spot.  Thus  was  the 
princess  rescued. 

When  the  youth  returned  to  the  royal  palace,  the  king 
was  delighted  to  have  his  daughter  back,  again,  as  can  be 
easily  imagined ;  but  however  that  might  or  might  not  be, 
aU  who  were  in  the  palace  had  so  represented  matters  to  the 
king,  that  he  was,  nevertheless,  angry  with  the  youth. 
"  Many  thanks  for  rescuing  my  daughter,"  said  the  king  to 
him  as  he  entered  the  palace,  aQd  was  about  going  away 
again.  "  She  ought  now  to  be  mine  as  well  as  yours,  for 
you  are  no  doubt  a  man  of  your  word,"  said  the  youth. 
"  Right,"  said  the  king,  "  have  her  thou  shalt,  as  I  have  pro- 
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mised ;  but  thou  must  first  get  the  sun  to  shme  in  the  court 
of  the  royal  palace."  Now,  ttiere  was  a  large  high  mountain 
just  outside  the  windows,  which  cast  its  shadow,  so  that 
the  sun  could  not  shine  in.  "  That  was  not  in  our  agree- 
ment," answered  the  youth ;  "  but  as  no  prayers  will  avail, 
I  must  do  toy  best;  for  the  princess  I  am  resolved  to  have." 
He  then  went  down  again,  and  told  Grimsbork  what  the 
king  required ;  and  Grimsbork  thought  it  might  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  he  must  have  new  shoes,  for  which  there  must 
be  twenty  poimds  of  iron  and  twelve  pounds  of  steel,  be- 
sides two  smiths,  one  to  forge  the  shoes,  the  other  to  nail 
them  on ;  and  then  they  would  soon  cause  the  sun  to  shine 
in  the  palace-court.  When  the  youth  requested  these  things 
he  got  them  immediately;  for  the  king  was  ashamed  to  re- 
fuse them.  So  Grimsbork  got  new  and  fitting  shoes  under 
him.  The  youth  now  moimted  his  horse,  and  was  soon  on 
the  road  again ;  and  at  eaqb  spring  that  Grimsbork  made, 
the  mountain  sank  fifteen  ells  into  the  earth,  and  so  they 
continued  till  the  king  could  see  no  more  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

When  the  youth  returned  to  the  royal  palace,  he  asked 
the  king  whether  the  princess  should  now  belong  to  him ; 
for  now  he  was  sure  that  the  sim  shone  into  the  palace. 
But  the  courtiers  had  again  excited  the  king  against  him, 
so  that  he  answered  that  Qie  youth  should  have  the  princess, 
and  that  he  never  had  any  other  thought,  but  that  he  must 
first  procure  her  as  fine  a  bride's  horse  as  he  had  a  bride- 
groom's. The  youth  answered,  that  the  king  had  never 
before  mentioned  any  such  condition,  and  he  thou^t  he 
had  now  well  earned  the  princess ;  but  the  king  was  not  to 
be  moved,  and  said,  if  the' youth  could,  not  also  accomplish 
this  adventure,  he  should  lose  his  life  into  the  bargain.  He 
then  went  down  again  into  the  stable  dejected  and  sorrowful, 
as  may  well  be  imagined;  here  he  informed  Grimsbork 
that  the  king  had  commanded  him  to  get  for  the  princess 
as  fine  a  bride's  horse  as  he  had  a  bridegroom's  ;  if  not,  that 
he  should  forfeit  his  life ;  "  but  that  is  not  so  easy  a  task," 
added  he,  "  for  the  like  of  thee  is  not  in  the  whole  world." 
"  Oh  yes !  there  is  a  match  to  me,"  answered  Grimsbork, 
"  but  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  it,  as  it  is  in  hell; 
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but  we  must  make  the  trial.  Now,  do  you  go  up  to  the 
king  and  request  new  shoes  for  me,  for  which  I  must  again 
have  twenty  pounds  of  iron  and  twelve  pounds  of  steel,  and 
two  smiths,  the  one  to  forge  the  shoes,  ihe  other  to  fix  them 
on;  and  he  very  careful  that  the  crooks  are  made  very  sharp. 
We  must  also  have  with  us  twelve  barrels  of  rye,  and  twelve 
barrels  of  barley,  and  twelve  slaughtered  oxen ;  and  all  the 
twelve  ox-hides  must  have  twelve  himdred  spikes  in  each. 
All  this  we  must  have,  also  a  barrel  filled  vdth  tar." 
The  youth  then  went  to  the  king  and  demanded  all  that 
Grimsbork  required,  and  which  the  king  thought  it  would 
be  a  shame  to  refuse ;  he  therefore  got  all  that  he  wanted. 

He  now  mounted  Grimsbork  and  rode  out  of  the  palace- 
yard,  and  when  he  had  ridden  a  long  long  way,  over  moun- 
tains and  heaths,  Grimsbork  asked:  "Do  you  hear  any- 
thing?" "  Yes,  there  is  such  a  terrible  datter  in  the  air, 
that  I  feel  almost  afi:uid,"  said  the  youth.  "That  is," 
answered  Grimsbork,  "  all  the  wild  birds  of  the  forest;  they 
have  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  us ;  but  cut 
a  hole  in  the  corn-sacks,  tbey  will  then  be  so  busied  with 
the  com,  that  they  wiU  quite  forget  us."  The  youth  did  so; 
he  cut  a  hole  in  the  sacks,  so  that  the  rye  and  barley 
ran  out  on  all  sides.  Then  all  the  wild  birds  that  were  in 
the  forest  came  flocking  in  such  numbers,  that  they  quite 
darkened  the  sim ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  com,  they 
could  not  refiwi  fi-om  it,  but  darted  down  and  began  to 
peck  the  barley  and  rye,  and  at  last  to  fight  with  each  other; 
and  they  did  no  harm  either  to  the  youth  or  to  Grimsbork, 
whom  they  entirely  forgot 

The  youth  now  rode  on  again  a  long  long  way,  over  hill 
and  dale,  over  mountains  and  wastes,  when  Grimsboik 
began  to  listen  again,  and  then  asked  the  youth  if  he  iieard 
anything  ?  "  Yes,  I  hear  such  a  roaring  in  the  forest  froia 
all  sides,  I  am  beginning  to  be  quite  terrified,"  said  he. 
"Those  are  all  the  wild  beasts  that  are  in  the  forest," 
replied  Grimsbork ;  "  they  are  sent  out  to  stop  us,  but  throw 
out  the  twelve  carcases,  they  will  then  have  something  to 
employ  them,  and  so  forget  usl."  The  youth  threw  out  the 
oxen,  and  then  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  bears,  wolves, 
lions,  and  all  sorts  of  terrific  animals,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
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the  carcases  of  the  oxen,  hegan  to  fight  for  them ;  so  that 
their  hlood  flowed  in  torrents,  and  they  quite  forgot  the 
youth  and  Grimshork. 

The  youth  now  rode  a  long  long  while  again ;  it  was 
many  many  miles;  for  it  may  easily  he  imagined  that 
Grimshork  did  not  proceed  slowly ;  he  then  hegan  to  neigh. 
"•Do  you  hear  anything?"  said  he.  "Yes,  I  hear  some- 
thing like  a  young  colt  neighing  gently  far  fax  away,"  replied 
the  youth.  "  That  is  a  full  grown  colt,  nevertheless  !"  said 
Grimsbork.  "  The  reason  you  hear  it  so  faintly  is,  beeai^pe 
it  is  so  fax  away."  They  &ien  journeyed  on  a  good  way, 
when  Grimshork  neighed  again.  "  Do  you  hear  anything?  " 
asked  he.  "Yes,  I  hear  plainly  a  neighing  as  of  a  fall- 
grown  horse,"  answered  the  youth.  "  Well,  now  you  must 
hear  it  once  again,"-  said  Grimsbork,  "  and  then  you  will 
say  there  is  no  lack  of  strength  in  it." 

When  they  had  proceeded  some  miles,  Grimsbork  neighed 
^a  third  time ;  but  before  he  could  ask  whether  the  youth 
heard  anything,  there  was  such  a  neighing  on  the  heath, 
that  he  thought  both  mountain  and  h^  would  have  burst 
asimder.  "  Now  it  is  here,"  cried  Grimsbork.  "  Make  haste 
and  throw  the  ox-hides  with  the  spikes  in  them  over  me, 
throw  the  tar-barrel  over  the  field,  and  then  chmb  up  ^into 
the  large  pine-tree  there.  When  it  ccrnies  it.will  spout  fire 
out  of  both  its  nostrils,  and  that  will  set  fire  to  the  tar- 
barrels.  Then  take  notice:  if, the  flames  ascend,  I  shall 
win,  but  if  they  fall,  I  shall  lose.  If  you  see  that  I  shall 
win,  then  throw  the  bridle — ^you  must  take  it  off  fi:om  me — 
.  over  the  horse,  and  it  will  become  gentle."  Just  as  the  youth 
had  thrown  the  hides  with  the  spikes  in  them  over  Grims- 
bork, and  the  tar-barrel  over  the  field,  and  had  himself 
climbed  up  into  the  pine-tree,  there  came  a  horse,  firom 
which  there  issued  such  a  heat  that  the  tar-barrel  was  ^et 
on  fire ;  and  it  fought  with  Grimsbork,  so  that  the  stones 
flew  up  to  the  very  sky.  They  bit,  and  struck  with  their 
fore  feet  and  with  their  hind  feet ;  and  the  youth  looked 
first  at  them,  and  then  at  the  tar-barrel,  when  at  length  the 
flames  rose,  for  wherever  the  other  horse  bit  and  kicked,  he 
found  only  the  hide  with  the  spikes,  and  was,  consequently, 
obliged  to  yield.  When  the  youth  saw  this,  he  lost  no 
time  in  descending  from  the  tree  and  throwing  the  bridle 
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over  it ;  and  it  then  became  so  gentle,  that  one  might  guide 
it  with  a  thread.  This  horse  was  also  cream-coloured,  and 
so  like  Grimsbork,  that  no  one  could  have  distinguished  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  youth  mounted  the  horse  that  he 
had  caught,  and  rode  back  to  the  king's  palace,  and  Grims- 
bork ran  loose  by  the  side  of  him. 

When  they  arrived,  the  king  was  standing  out  in  the 
court  "  Can  you  now  tell  me  which  is  the  horse  I  have 
caught,  and  which  is  the  one  I  had  before  ?  "  said  the  youth. 
"  Jf  you  cannot,  then  I  think  your  daughter  belongs  to  me." 
The  king  went  and  examined  them  above  and  below,  before 
and  behind,  but  there  was  not  a  hair's  difference  between 
them.  "  No,"  repHed  the  king,  "  I  cannot  see  aiiy  difference 
in  them;  and  since  thou  hast  procured  my  daughter  so 
beautiful  a  bridal  horse,  thou  shalt  surely  have  her.  But 
one  trial  we  must  yet  make,  and  see  how  that  will  succeed. 
She  shall  hide  herself  twice,  and  afterwards  thou  shalt  hide 
thyself  twice ;  if  thou  canst  find  her  each  time  that  she  is 
hidden,  and  ghe  cannot  find  thee  in  thy  hiding-place,  then 
thou  shalt  have  the  princess."  "  Neither  is  that  in  our 
agreement,"  said  the  youth ;  "  but  we  will  make  the  trial 
since  it  may  not  be  otherwise."  The  king's  daughter  was  to 
be  the  first  to  hide  herself. 

She  transformed  herself  into  a  duck,  and  went  and  swam 
in  the  water  that  was  outside  the  royal  palace.  But  the 
youth  merely  went  into  the  stable  and  asked  Grimsbork 
what  had  become  of  her.  "  Oh!  you  have  only  to  take  your 
gun  and  go  down  to  the  pond,  and  take  aim  at  the  duck 
which  is  swimming  about  there,"  said  Grimsbork,  "  and  she  • 
will  soon  come  forth  again."  The  youth  took  his  gun 
accordingly,  and  went  down  to  ^  the  water.  "  I  will  shoot 
that  duck,"  said  he,  levelling  his  piece.  "  No,  no !  dear 
fri«nd,  do  not  shoot,  it  is  I,"  said  the  princess ;  so  he  found 
her  that  time.  The  next  time  the  princess  changed  herself 
into  a  loaf,  and  placed  herself  on  a  table  among  four  others, 
and  so  alike  were  all  the  loaves  that  no  one  could  see  any 
difference  between  them.  The  youth  went  down  into  the 
stable  again,  and  told  Grimsbork  that  the  princess  had 
hidden  herself  a  second  time,  and  that  he  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  her.  "  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  take  and  sharpen  a 
large  bread-knife,  and  pretend  to  cut  right  through  the  third 
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loaf  on  the  left  hand  of  the  four  loaves,  which  lie  on  the 
kitchen  tahle  in  the  royal  palace,  and  then  she  will  soon 
come  forth."  The  youth  went  into  the  kitchen  and  hegan 
to  sharpen  the  largest  bread-knife  he  cotdd  find,  took  hold 
of  the  third  loaf  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  set  the  knife 
against  it,  as  if  he  would  cut  it  in  two.  "  I  will  have  a  slice 
off  this  loaf,"  said  he.  "  No,  no  !  dear  fi:iend,  do  not  cut, 
for  it  is  I,"  said  the  princess,  and  so  he  found  her  the 
second  time. 

Now  it  was  his  turn  to  hide  himself,  hut  Grimsbork  had 
given  him  such  good  advice  that  he  was  not  to  he  found 
again.  First  he  tin:ned  himself  into  a  hornet  and  concealed 
himself  in  Grimsbork's  left  nostril ;  the  princess  hunted  and 
looked  about  everywhere,  both  high  and  low,  and  then  went 
into  Grimsbork's  stall,  but  he  began  to  bite  and  kick  about 
so  that  she  durst  not  venture  nearer.  "  As  I  cannot  find 
you,  you  must  come  forth  of  yourself,"  said  she ;  and  imme- 
diately the  youth '  stood  before^  her  in  the  stable.  The 
second  time,  Grimsbork  also. told  him  into  what,  he  should 
turn  himself.  This  time  he  became  a  lump  of  earth,  and 
put  himself  between  the  hoof  and  the  shoe  of  Grimsbork's 
left  fore  foot.  The  king's  daughter  searched  and  searched 
again,  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  palace ;  at  last  she 
came  into  the  stable  and  proceeded  to  Grimsbork's  stall. 
This  time  he  allowed  her  to  come  quite  close  up  to  him, 
and  she  looked \and  looked  both  up  and  down;  but  she 
could  not  see  under  Grimsbork's  feet,  he  stood  too  firm  on 
his  legs  for  her  to  attempt  that ;  and  so  she  could  not  find 
the  youth.  "  You  must  come  forth  again  of  yourself,"  said 
the  princess,  "  for  I  cannot  find  you."  And  at  the  same 
moment  the  youth  stood  by  her  side  in  the  stable. 

"  And  now  you  are  mine,"  said  he  to  the  princess ;  "for 
now  you  can  see,"  said  he  to  the  king,  "liiat  so  it  is  to 
be." 

"  ]!5f  it  is  to  be  so,"  replied  the  king,  "  then  let  it  be  so." 

There  was  great  preparation  made  for  the  wedding,  and 
the  youth  moimted  Grimsbork,  and  the  king's  daughter  the 
other  cream-coloured  horse,  and  you  may  well  beUeve  they 
were  not  long  on  the  way  to  the  church. 
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GUDBRAND  OF  THE  MOtTNTAIN-SIDE. 

Thebe  was  once  a  man  named  Gndbrand,  who  had  a  £aim, 
wMdi  lay  on  the  side  of  a  mountain^  whence  he  was  called 
Gudhrand  of  the  Mountain-side.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in 
such  harmony  together,  and  were  so  well  matched,  that 
whatever  the  husband  did,  seelned  to  the  wife  so  well  done, 
that  it  could  not  be  done  better ;  let  him  therefoi^  act  as 
he  might,  she  was  equally  well  pleased. 

They  owned  a  plot  of  ground,  and  had  a  hundred  doUaro 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest,  and  in  the  stall  two  £ne 
cows.  One  day  the  woman  said  to  Gmdbrand :  "  I  think 
we  might  as  well  drive  one  of  the  cows  to  town,  and  sell  it; 
we  should  tben  have  a  little  pocket-money ;  for  such 
respectable  persons  as  we  are,  ou^t  to  hove  a  few  skillings 
in  hand  as  well  as  otheis.  The  hundred  dollars  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chest  we  had  better  not  touch;  but  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  l^ep  more  than  one  cow ;  besides,  we 
shall  be  somevdiat  the  gainers ;  for  instead  of  two  cows,  I 
shall  have  only  one  to  milk  and  look  after," 

These  words  Gudbrand  thou^t  both  just  and  reasonable; 
so  he  immediately  took  the  cow  and  went  to  the  town  in 
order  to  sell  it ;  but  whm  he  came  there,  he  could  not  £nd 
any  one  who  wanted  to  buy  a  cow.  "Weil!"  thought 
Gudbrand,  **  I  can  go  home  again  with  my  cow ;  I  haye 
both  stall  and  collar  for  her,  and  it  is  no  &itiier  to  go  back- 
wards than  forwards."  So  saying,  he  began  wandering 
home  again. 

When  he  had  gone  a  little  way,  he  met  a  man  who  had 
a  horse  he  wished  to  sell,  and  Gudbrand  thought  it  better 
to  have  a  horse  than  a  cow,  so  he  exchanged  with  the  man. 
Going  a  little  further  still,  he  met  a  man  driving  a  fet  pig 
before  him ;  and  thinking  it  better  to  have  a  fat  pig  than  a 
horse,  he  made  an  exchange  with  him  also.  A  li^e  further 
on  he  met  a  man  with  a  goat  ^*  A  goat,"  thought  he, ''  is 
always  better  to  have  than  a  pig  f*  so  he  made  an  exchange 
with  the  owner  of  ^e  goat  He  now  walked  on  for  an. 
hour,  when  he  met  a  man  with  a  sheep ;  with  him  he  ex- 
changed his  goat ;  "  for,"  thought  he,  "  it  is  always  better  to 
have  a  sheep  than  a  goat."    After  walking  some  way  again, 
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meeting  a  man  with  a  goose,  he  changed  away  his  sheep  for 
file  goose ;  then  going  on  a  long  long  way,  he  met  a  man 
with  a  cock,  and  tibought  to  himself,  "  It  is  better  to  have  a 
cock  than  a  goose,"  and  so  gave  his  goose  for  the  cock. 
Having  walked  on  till  the  day  was  &x  gone,  and  beginnmg 
to  feel  hmagry,  he  sold  the  cock  for  twelve  skillings,  and 
bought  some  food;  "for,"  thought  he,  "it  is  better  to 
sui^ort  life  than  to  cany  back  &e  cock."  After  this  he 
continued  his  way  homeward  till  he  reached  the  house  of 
his  nearest  neighboiur,  where  he  called  in. 

"  How  have  matters  gone  with  you  in  town  ?"  asked  the 
neighbour. 

"  Oh !"  answered  Gudbrand,  "  but  so,  so ;  I  cannot  boast 
of  my  luck,  neither  can  I  exactly  complain  of  it."  He 
then  began  to  relate  all  that  he  had  done  from  first  to  last 

**  You  11  meet  with  a  vrarm  reception  when  you  get  home 
to  your  wife,"  said  his  neighbour.  "  God  help  you,  I  would 
not  be  in  yoiur  place." 

"I  think  things  mi^t  have  been  much  worse,"  said 
Gudbrand;  "but  whetfawsr  they  are  good  or  bad,  I  have 
such  a  gentle  wife,  that  she  will  nev^^  say  a  word,  let  me 
do  what  I  may." 

"  Yes,  that  I  know,"  answered  his  neighbour;  "  but  I  do 
not  think  she  wiU  be  so  gentle  in  this  instance." 

*'  Shall  we  lay  a  wager?"  said  Gudbrand  of  the  Mountain- 
side. "  I  have  got  a  hundred  ddlars  in  my  chest  at  home, 
win  you  venture  the  like  sum."  "  Yes,  I  will,"  replied  the 
neighbour,  and  they  wagared  accordingly,  and  remained 
till  evenmg  drew  on,  when  they  set  out  together  for  Gud- 
brand's  house;  having  agreed  that  the  neighbour  should 
stand  outside  and  listen,  while  Gudbrand  went  in  to  meet 
his  wife. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Gudtemd. 

"Good  evening,"  said  his  wife,  "thank  God  thoa  art 
there." 

Yes,  there  he  was.  His  wife  ihen  began  asking  him  how 
he  had  fared  in  the  town.  "  So,  so,"  said  Gudbrand;  "I 
hare  not  got  much  to  boast  of;  for  when  I  reached  the  town 
Hiere  was  no  one  who  would  buy  the  cow,  so  I  changed  it 
for  a  horse."  "  Many  thanks  for  that,"  said  his  wife,  "  we 
are  such  respectable  people,  that  we  ought  to  ride  to  churdi 
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as  well  as  others ;  and  if  we  can  afiford  to  keep  a  horse,  we 
may  certamly  have  one.  Go  and  put  the  horse  in  the 
stahle,  children." 

"Oh,"  said  Gudhrand,  "but  I  have  not  got  the  horse; 
for  as  I  went  along  the  road,  I  exchanged  tie  horse  for  a 

pig-" 

"  Well,"  said  the  woman,  "  that  is  just  what  I  should 

have  done  myself;  I  thank  thee  for  that,  I  can  now  have  pork 

and  bacon  in  my  house  to  offer  anybody  when  they  come  to 

see  me.    What  should  we  have  done  with  a  horse  ?  People 

would  only  have  said,  we  were  grown  too  proud  to  walk  to 

church.     Go,  children,  and  put  the  pig  in." 

"  But  I  have  not  brought  the  pig  with  me,"  said  Gud- 
hrand; "for  when  I  had  gone  a  little  further  on,  I  ex- 
changed it  for  a  milch  goat." 

"How  admirably  thou  dost  everything,"  exclaimed  his 
wife.  "  What  should  we  have  done  with  a  pig ;  people 
would  only  have  said  that  we  eat  up  everything  we  own. 
Yes,  now  that  I  have  a  goat,  I  can  get  both  milk  and  cheese, 
and  still  keep  my  goat.     Go  and  tie  up  the  goat,  children." 

"  No,"  said  Gudbrand,  "  I  have  not  brought  home  the 
goat ;  for  when  I  came  a  little  further  on,  I  changed  the 
goat  for  a  fine  sheep." 

"  Well,"  cried  the  woman,  "  thou  hast  done  everything 
just  as  I  could  wish ;  just  as  if  I  had  been  there  myself 
What  should  we  have  done  with  a  goat?  I  must  have 
climbed  up  the  moimtains,  and  wandered  through  the 
valleys,  to  bring  it  home  in  the  evening.  With  a  sheep  I 
shall  have  wool  and  clothing  m  the  house,  with  food  into 
the  bargain.  So  go,  children,  and  put  the  sheep  into  the 
field." 

"  But  I  have  not  got  the  sheep,"  said  Gudbrand ;  "  for  as 
I  went  a  little  further,  I  changed  it  away  for  a  goose." 

"  Many,  many  thanks  for  that,"  said  his  wife.  "  What 
should  I  have  done  with  a  sheep?  For  I  have  neither  a 
spinning-wheel  nor  a  distaff;  nor  have  I  much  desire  to 
toil  and  labour  to  make  clothes;  we  can  purchase  clothing 
as  we  have  done  hitherto;  now  I  shall  have  roast  goose, 
which  I  have  often  longed  for ;  and  then  I  can  make  a 
little  pillow  of  the  feathers.  Go  and  bring  in  the  goose, 
children." 
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"Butlhaivenot  got  the  goose,"  said  Gudbrand;  **a3  I 
came  on  a  little  furtheii  I  changed  it  away  for  a  cock." 

"  Heaven  only  knows  how  thou  couldst  think  of  all  this," 
exclaimed  his  wife,  "  it  is  just  as  if  I  had  managed  it  all 
myself ;  a  cock !  that  is  just  as  good  as  if  thou  hadst  bought 
an  eight-day  clock ;  for  as  the  cock  crows  every  morning  at 
four  o'clock,  we  can  be  stirring  betimes.  What  should  I 
have  done  with  a  goose  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to  dress  a 
goose,  and  my  pillow  I  can  stuff  with  moss.  Go  and  fetch 
in  the  cock,  children." 

"  But  I  have  not  brought  the  cock  home  with  me,"  said 
Gudbrand;  "for  when  I  had  gone  a  long  long  way,  I 
became  so  himgry  that  I  was  obliged  to  sell  the  cock  for 
twelve  skillings  to  keep  me  alive." 

"  Well !  thank  God  thou  didst  so,"  exclaimed  his  wife ; 
"  whatever  thou  dost,  thou  always  doat  just  as  I  could  wish 
to  have  it  done.  What  should  we  have  done  with  a  cock  ? 
We  are  our  own  masters,  we  can  lie  as  long  as  we  like  in 
the  morning.  God  be  praised,  I  have  got  thee  here  safe 
again,  and  as  thou  always  dost  everything  so  right,  we  want 
neither  a  cock,  nor  a  goose,  nor  a  pig,  nor  a  sheep,  nor  a 
cow." 

Hereupon  Gudbrand  opened  the  door :  "  Have  I  won 
your  hundred  dollars?"  asked  he  of  his  neighbour,  who 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had. 


THE  MASTER-THIEF. 

Thebe  was  once  a  peasant  who  had  three  soils.  He  had 
no  inheritance  to  leave  them,  nothing  to  employ  them 
upon;  in  fact  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them;  he 
therefore  said  to  them,  that  they  might  turn  to  whatever 
they  had  most  inclination  for,  and  go  whithersoever  they 
pleased,  and  that  he  would  accompany  them  on  the  road, 
which  V  he  did;  He  went  with  them  till  they  came  to  a 
place  where  three  roads  met,  when  each  took  a  different 
one.  Their  father  bade  them  farewell,  and  returned  home. 
What  became  of  the  two  elder,  I  could  never  learn,  but 
the  youngest  travelled  far  and  wide. 

One  night,  as  he  was  going  through  a  large  wood,  he 
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was  overtalcen  by  very  dreadM  weather ;  it  blew  and 
snowed  so  violently  that  he  coidd  hardly  keep  his  eyes 
open ;  and  on  a  sudden  he  became  quite  bewildered,  and 
could  find  neith^  road  nor  path :  as  he  proceeded,  he  at 
length  saw  a  light  shining  far  in  the  wood.  This  spot  he 
thought  he  would  endeavour  to  reach;  and  after  walking 
on  for  some  time  he  did  so.  It  was  a  large  building,  and 
the  fire  was  burning  up  so  briskly  wi&in,  that  he  knew  the 
inmates  could  iK>t  yet  have  retired  to  rest.  He  went  in 
and  there  saw  a  woman  busied  in  household  ooeupationa. 
"  Good  evening,"  said  the  youth.  "  Good  ev^iing  again," 
said  the  woman.  "  Oh !  it  is  such  torible  weather  out  to- 
night," said  the  youth.  "  It  is  so,"  answered  the  woman. 
"  Can  I  have  shelter  and  sleep  here  to-night?"  adted  the 
youth.  "  It  would  not  be  safe  for  you  to  lie  here,"  answered 
the  woman,  "  for  if  the  people  should  find  you  when  they 
come  home,  they  would  kill  both  you  and  me."  "  What 
kind  of  people  then  are  they  that  dwell  here?"  asked  the 
youth.  *'  Oh,  they  are  robbers  and  the  like,"  said  the 
woman;  "  they  stole  me  away  when  I  was  little,  and  have 
kept  me  to  be  their  housekeeper."  "  I  think  I  will  stay 
and  sleep  here  notwithstanding,"  said  the  youth :  "  for  be 
it  as  it  may,  I  will  not  go  out  again  in  such  weather  at 
night  time."  "  It  will  be  the  worse  for  you,"  replied  the 
woman. 

The  youth  then  lay  dowrf  on  a  bed  that  stood  in  the 
room,  but  he  did  not.  dare  to  sleep.  Just  at  the  same 
moment  the  robbers  returned,  and  the  woman  told  them 
that  a  strange  youth  had  come,  and  that  she  could  not  get 
rid  of  him. 

**  Does  he  appear  to  have  money?"  asked  ihe  lobbec 
"  Money !  the  poor  wretch ! "  said  the  woman,  "  he  has 
bardly  clothes  to  his  back."  The  robbers  now  began  to 
whisper  together,  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  to  do  wilii 
liim,  whether  they  diould  kill  Mm  or  not.  In  the  mesj^ 
time  the  youtii  rose  up  and  began  talking  to  them,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  wanted  a  servant,  for  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  serve  them.  "  Yes,"  said  Ihey,  "  if  thou  art 
inclined  to  follow  our  trade,  we  will  take  thee  into  oar 
service."  "  It's  all  one,"  said  tiie  youth,  **  vdiatever trade 
it  is,  for  when  I  left  home,  I  got  leave  of  my  father  to  take 
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to  whatever  I  would."  **  Hast  tiiou  liien  any  inciination  to 
steal  ?  "  asked  ihe  robber.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  youth ;  for 
that  was  a  trade  he  thought  he  could  soon  learn. 

Now  at  a  littie  distance  from  them  there  Hved  a  man  who 
had  three  oxen,  one  of  which  he  was  going  to  take  to  the 
next  town  to  sell ;  and  this  had  oome  ta  tl^  knowledge  €i 
the  thieves :  so  they  told  the  youth  that  if  he  could  manage 
to  steal  the  ox  on  the  road,  so  Ihat  the  man  should  not 
know  it,  nor  do  him  any  hana,  he  should  then  be  allowed 
to  enter  theu:  semce.  Well,  the  youth  set  out,  taking  witii 
him  a  handsome  shoe  that  was  standing  there :  this  he  laid 
in  the  road  where  he  knewthe  man  would  pass  with  Ms  <a, 
and  then  went  and  hid  himself  in  the  wood  behind  a  bush. 
A.S  the  man  came  along  he  immediately  perceived  the  shoe. 
"  That  is  a  capital  shoe,'*  said  he;  "  if  I  only  had  the 
fellow  to  it,  I  would  take  it  home  with  me,  I  diould  then, 
perhaps,  bring  my  old  woman  for  once  into  a  good  humour;** 
for  his  wife  was  so  ill-tempered  and  so  cross-grained  that 
the  intervals  betweai  each  beating  she  gave  him  were  far 
from  long.  But  thinking  within  himself  that  he  could  do 
nothing  with  one  ^oe,  if  he  had  not  the  fellow  to  it, 
he  continued  his  way  and  let  the  shoe  remiain.  The 
youth  then  took  up  the  shoe  and  ran  with  it  as  fast  as  he 
oould  through  the  wood  to  get  he^care  the  man;  and  then 
placed  the  ^oe  in  the  3x>ad  again,  whare  he  knew  the  man 
would  pass.  liVhen  he  approached  with  his  ox,  he  was 
vexed  with  himself,  because  he  had  been  so  foolish  as  to 
leave  the  fellow  shoe  behind,  instead  of  taking  it  with  him. 
**Imust  run  back  again  and  pick  it  i:^,"  said  be  to  himself 
vrtalB  tying  his  ox  to  a  paling ;  then  I  shall  have  a  pair  of 
exceUeait  rfioes  for  my  old  woman,  and,  peihaps,  she  will 
for  once  be  in  a  good  humour. 

So  he  went  back,  looking  and  looking  on  ail  sides  after 
the  shoe,  but  no  shoe  could  he  frnd,  and  was  at  length 
obliged  to  return  with  the  one  he  had.  In  the  meantime 
the  youth  had  taken  the  ox  and  hurried  off  with  it.  When 
the  man  came  badi  and  feund  that  his  ox  was  gone,  he 
began  to  ciy,  and  run  about  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses; 
for  he  knew  that  his  wife  would  almost  kill  him  when  she 
Sound  that  he  had  lost  ike  ox.  So  he  thought  he  would  go 
home  and  take  the  other  ox,  and  drive  that  to  the  town  to 
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sell,  and  get  a  good  price  for  it,  and  not  let  his  wife  know 
anytl^ng  about  the  other.  This  he  did ;  he  went  back,  and, 
without  his  wife's  knowledge,  took  another  of  the  oxen  and 
went  to  town  with  it ;  but  &e  thieves  got  scent  of  this  also, 
and  said  to  the  youth,  that  if  he  could  drive  off  this  one 
also,  without  the  man  knowing  it,  and  without  his  doing 
him  any  harm,  then  he  should  be  one  of  them.  This, 
thought  the  youth,  can  be  no  very  difficult  matter. 

And  now  he  took  with  him  a  rope,  put  it  under  his  arms 
and  hung  himself  up  across  the  road  where  the  man  would 
pass.  As  he  approached  with  the  ox,  and  saw  this  ob'ect 
hanging  there,  he  was  somewhat  frightened.  *'  Ah !  what 
must  have  been  thy  sorrow,  who  hast  hung  thyself  up 
there?"  said  he;  "  well,  thou  must  hang  there  for  me,  I 
eamiot  blow  life  into  thee  again."  And  so  he  trudged  on  his 
way  with  his  ox.  The  youth  got  down  from  the  tree,  ran 
through  a  footpath,  got  the  start  of  the  man,  and  hung 
himself  again  in  his  way.  '*  Truly  thou  hast  been  sad  of 
heart  to  hang  thyself  there !  or  is  it  only  a  spectre  that  I 
see.  Well !  thou  must  hang  there  for  me,  whetiier  thou  art 
a  ghost  or  whatever  thou  art,"  said  he,  and  continued  his 
way  with  his  ox.  The  youth  did  again  exactly  as  he  had 
done  on  the  two  former  occasions ;  he  sprang  out  of  the 
tree,  ran  through  the  wood  by  a  footpath,  and  again  hung 
himself  before  him  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  When  the 
man  saw  this  again  he  said  to  himself:  '*  This  is  sad 
indeed !  can  all  the  three  have  been  so  miserable  that  they 
have  hung  themselves  ?  No,  I  camiot  believe  it  is  anything 
else  than  an  apparition  before  me.  But  now  I  will  know 
it  for  certain.  If  the  other  two  are  still  hanging,  then 
it  is  really  so;  but  if  they  are  not  hanging  there,  it  is 
a  diabohcal  delusion  before  me."  So  saying  he  tied  up  the 
ox  and  ran  back  to  see  if  there  were  really  any  one  hanging. 
While  he  was  peering  among  all  tiie  trees,  the  youth  sprang 
down,  took  the  ox,  and  went  off  with  it.  When  the  man 
returned  and  found  that  his  ox  was  gone,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  he  was  almost  frantic;  he  cried  aud  raged,  but 
at  length  became  more  composed,  and  thought  to  himself: 
"  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  than  to  go  home  and 
fetch  the  third  ox,  so  that  the  old  woman  may  know  nothing 
of  the  matter.    He  went  home  accordingly,  took  his  last  ox 
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and  set  out  again,  his  wife  knowing  nothing  about  it. 
"  And  now. I  must  try,"  said  he,  "  to  get  so  much  the  more 
money  for  it."  But  the  thieves  had  got  knowledge  of 
this  also,  and  said  to  the  youth  that  if  he  could  steal  this 
ox  as  he*  had  done  the  other  two,  he  should  be  master  over 
them  all. 

So  the  youth  left  them,  and  hastened  into  the  wood;  and 
when  the  man  came  along  with  his  ox,  he  set  up  a  lowing 
exactly  like  that  of  a  large  ox  in  the  forest.  When  the  man 
heard  this  he  was  delighted,  for  he  thought  he  recognised  the 
voice  of  his  lost  cattle,  and  now  hoped  he  should  find  them 
both  again ;  so  he  tied  up  the  third  ox»  and  ran  into  the 
wood  to  look  after  the  others.  In  the  meantime  the  youth 
rode  off  with  the  ox.  When  the  man  came  back,  and  found 
that  that  was  also  gone,  his  lamentation  and  rage  knew  no 
boimds,  and  for  several  days  he  did  not  dare  to  go  home, 
being  fearful  that  his  wife  would  kill  him  outright.  Nor 
were  the  thieves  very  well  pleased  at  being  obliged  to  say 
that  the  youth  was  master  over  them  all. 

They  therefore  agreed  together  to  devise  something  that 
should  be  beyond  his  power,  and  all  went  out  leaving  him 
at  home  alone. 

As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  house,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  drive  the  oxen  out  into  the  road,  so  that  they  might 
find  their  way  back  to  the  man  from  whom  he  had  taken 
them ;  and  glad  was  he  to  see  them  again.  He  next  took 
all  the  horses  belonging  to  the  robbers,  and  loaded  them  ' 
with  everything  he  could  find  of  value,  as  gold,  silver,  costly 
clothes,  and  other  precious  things.  Then  bidding  the 
woman  give  his  greeting  and  thanks  to  the  thieves  and 
tell  them  that  he  was  going  to  travel,  and  that  they  would 
find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  catch  him  again,  he  left  the 
dwelling, 

After  wandering  for  some  time  he  got  into  the  road  he 
was  in  when  he  first  came  to  the  thieves.  When  he  ar- 
rived near  to  the  place  where  his  father  dwelt,  he  dressed 
himself  in  a  general's  uniform,  which  he  foimd  among  the 
things  he  had  taken  from  the  thieves,  and  then  rode  into 
the  yard  like  some  great  personage.  He  walked  into  the 
house  and  asked  if  he  cotdd  have  a  lodging  there.  "  No, 
certainly  not ;  how  can  I  let  any  part  of  my  house  to  such 
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a  great  personage  ?  "  said  the  &ther ;  '*  I  have  hardly  clothes 
enough  to  lie  upon  myself,  and  bad  enough  they  arc." 
"  You  have  always  been  hard,'*  said  the  youth,  "  and  so  you 
are  still,  as  you  will  not  give  your  son  house-room."  "  Are 
you  my  son  ?  "  asked  the  man.  "  What !  do  you  not  know 
me  again  ?"  replied  the  youth.  He  then  knew  him  again. 
*'  But  what  hast  thou  been  doing  that  thou  couldst  become 
sudh  a  fine  spark  in  so  short  a  time?"  said  the  man.  '*  I 
will  tdl  you,"  answered  the  youth.  "  You  told  me  I  might 
betake  myself  to  anylMng  I  pleased,  so  I  went  c^prentiee 
to  some  tibieves  and  robbers ;  I  have  now  served  my  time 
out,  and  am  become  a  Master-thief." 

Close  to  his  father's  house  there  lived  an  Amtmtn*,  who 
had  a  large  farm  and  do  much  money  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  count  it  He  had  also  a  daughter,  who  was  both  neat 
and  pretty.  The  Master-thief  had  set  his  heart  upon  this 
young  girl,  and  told  his  father  that  he  must  go  to  the  Amt- 
man  aud  demand  his  dau^ter  for  him.  "  If  he  inquires 
of  what  trade  I  am,  say  I  am  a  Master-thie^"  said  the 
youth. 

"  I  think  thou  hast  lost  thy  wits,"  replied  his  father;  "for 
in  thy  senses  thou  canst  not  be,  to  think  of  such  foUy." 
But  tiie  youth  said  he  should  and  must  go  to  the  Amtman 
and  demand  his  daughter ;  there  was  no  alternative. 

"  No,  I  dare  not  go  to  tiie  Amtman,  who  is  so  rich  and 
has  so  much  money,  and  be  thy  spokesman,"  said  the  man ; 
"  no,  that  I  cannot  do."  The  Master-thief  said  there  was 
no  other  resoiu^e,  he  should  go  whether  he  would  or  not ; 
and  if  he  did  not  go  by  feur  means  he  should  by  fouL  But 
the  father  still  persisting  in  his  refusal,  the  son  followed, 
threatening  to  beat  him  with  a  stout  birchen-cudgel,  so 
that  he  ran  in  tears  into  ihe  Amtman's  house,  "  WeU,  my 
friend,  what  is  thy  business?"  said  the  Amtman.  He 
began  telling  him  how  that  he  had  three  sons,  who  had  all 
left  home  in  one  day,  and  how  he  gave  them  leave  to 
travel  in  whatever  direction  they  liked,  and  also  to  betake 
themselves  to  whatever  trade  they  preferred ;  "  and  now,'* 
added  he,  wringing  his  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  "the 
youngest  is  come  back,  and  has  forced  me  by  threats  to 

•  A  superior  revenue  officer,  having  jurisdiction  in  certain 
the  district  over  wiiich  hk  anthoritj  extends  is  called  tuiATrU. 
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eome  to  you,  and  ask  jou  to  give  him  your  daughter,  and  to 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  Master-tluef." 

"Make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that  score,  my  friend," 
said  ihe  Amtman  laughing,  "  and  tell  him  from  me  that  he 
must  first  giye  some  proof  of  his  mastership.  If  he  can 
steal  the  meat  off  the  spit  in  my  kitchen  on  Sunday,  while 
all  are  watching  it,  he  ^all  have  my  daughter."  The  man 
did  so,  and  the  youth  said  that  would  he  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  He  then  got  three  live  hares,  put  them  into  a  sack, 
dre^ed  himself  in  some  old  rags,  and  £^peared  so  miser- 
able and  pitiable  that  it  was  quite  painful  to  look  at  him, 
and  thus  equipped,  stole  into  "the  passage  on  the  Sunday 
forenoon,  like  any  other  beggar,  with  his  sack.  The  Amt- 
man himself  and  all  the  household  were  in  Hie  kitchen 
watching  the  meat  as  it  roasted.  At  this  moment  the 
youtb  let  a  hare  slip  out  of  the  bag,  which  darted  forth  and 
ran  roimd  the  yard.  "  Oh !  look,  there 's  a  hare,"  exclaimed 
those  in  the  latchen,  running  out  to  catch  it  The  Amt- 
man had  also  seen  it.  "  Let  it  run,"  said  he,  "  it  is  of  no 
use  to  think  of  catching  a  hare  running."  Ere  long  the 
youth  let  out  the  secoml,  and  the  people  in  the  kitchen 
seeing  it,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  same,  would  run  out 
again  in  the  hope  of  catching  it ;  but  the  Amtman  said  it 
was  to  no  purpose.  A  little  while  after  the  youth  let  the 
iMrd  hare  out  of  the  sack,  which  ran  forth  about  the  yard ; 
the  people  in  the  kitchen  saw  this  one  also,  and  thinking  it 
must  be  the  same  they  had  seen  before,  wanted  to  go  out 
and  catch  it.  "  That  is  truly  a  noble  hare,"  said  ihe  Amt- 
man, "  come,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  catch  it"  He  then 
ran  out,  all  the.  rest  following,  the  hare  before  and  they 
after,  according  to  approved  custom.  In  the  meantime  the 
Master-thief  got  the  roast  meat  and  ran  off  with  it;  and 
where  the  Amtman  got  his  roast  for  dinner  I  know  not ; 
but  this  I  know,  he  did  not  get  roast  hare  for  his  dinner, 
although  he  ran  till  he  was  both  hot  and  weary. 

The  priest  came  to  dinner  as  usual,  and  when  the  Amt- 
man related  to  him  the  trick  the  Master-thief  had  played 
him,  he  jeered  him  beyond  all  moderation :  "  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  I  could  ever  be  fooled  by  such  a  fellow,** 
said  the  priest  "  I  will  advise  you  to  be  on  your  guard," 
replied  the  Amtman,  "perhaps  he  will  be  witli  you  before 
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you  know  a  word  of  the  matter."  But  the  priest  stuck  to 
his  opinion,  and  laughed  at  the  Amtman  for  having  heen 
so  easily  duped. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Master-thief  came  and  demanded 
the  Amtman's  daughter,  according  to  his  promise.  "  You 
must  first  give  a  few  more  proofs  of  your  mastership,"  said 
the  Amtman,  and  entered  into  a  friendly  chat  with  him ; 
"  for  what  you  did  to-day  was  no  great  affair.  But  could  you 
not  play  the  priest  a  good  trick,  for  he  sits  laughing  at  me 
for  being  made  a  fool  of  by  such  a  fellow."  "  That  will  be 
no  difficult  matter,"  said  the  youth.  He  then  dressed  him- 
self out  like  a  bird,  wrapped  a  large  white  sheet  about 
him,  got  a  couple  of  goose-wings,  which  he  fastened  to  his 
back,  and  then  crept  up  into  a  large  plane-tree  which  stood 
in  the  priest's  garden.  In  the  evening,  when  the  priest 
came  home,  the  youth  began  to  cry,  "  Sir  Lars  !  Sir  Lars! " 
for  that  was  the  priest's  name.  "Who  calls  me?"  asked 
the  priest.  **  I  am  an  angel  sent  from  heaven,  to  announce 
to  you  that  for  your  righteous  life  you  shall  be  carried  up 
alive  into  heaven,"  said  the  Master-thief  "  You  must  be 
prepared  for  the  journey  by  next  Monday  evening,  for  then 
I  will  return  and  take  you  away  in  a  sack ;  all  your  gold 
and  silver,  and  what  you  possess  of  this  world's  vanity,  you 
must  collect  in  a  heap  in  your  large  parlour." 

Sir  Lars  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  the  angel,  and  on 
the  Sunday  following  he  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  in 
which  he  said  that  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  had  appeared 
to  him  in  the  large  plane  tree,  and  announced  to  him  that 
on  account  of  his  righteous  life  he  should  be  taken  up  to 
heaven  without  dying,  and  made  such  an  afflicting*  adchress 
to  the  congregation,  that  every  one,  both  old  and  yoimg, 
wept 

On  the  Monday  the  Master-thief  appeared  again  as  an 
angel,  and  the  priest  fell  on  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks 
previous  to  being  put  into  the  sack ;  and  when  he  was  well 
m,  the  Master-thief  pulled  and  hauled  him  over  stock  and 
stone.  "  Oh  !  oh ! "  cried  the  priest  in  the  sack,  "  where  are 
you  taking  me  to  ?"  "  This  is  the  narrow  way  which  leads 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said  the  Master-thief,  dragging 
him  on  till  he  almost  killed  him.  At  length  he  Ihrew 
him  into  the  Amtman's  goose-house,  and  the  geese  began 
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to  hiss  and  peck  at  him,  so  that  he  was  more  dead  than 
alive.  "Oh!  oh!  where  am  I  now?"  said  the  priest. 
"Now  you  are  in  purgatory,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
purged  and-  purified  for  everlasting  life,"  said  the  Master- 
thief,  and  went  his  way,  taking  with  him  all  the  gold,  silver, 
and  valuables  which  the  priest  had  collected  together  in  his 
large  parlour.  The  next  morning,  when  the  maid  came 
into  the  goose-house  to  let  out  the  geese,  she  heard  the 
priest  in  the  sack  wailing  and  lamenting  bitterly.  "  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?" 
said  she.  "  Oh !  "  cried  the  priest,  "  if  thou  art  an  angel 
from  heaven,  let  me  out  and  allow  me  to  go  back  to  earth 
again,  for  here  it  is  worse  than  hell  itself;  little  devils  are 
pinching  me  with  tongs."  "  God  mend  us ! "  said  the  girl, 
helping  the  priest  out  of  the  sack,  "  I  am  no  angel.  I  tend 
the  Amtman's  geese,  and  they  are  the  little  devils  that  have 
been  pecking  you,  father! "  "Oh  !  this  is  the  work  of  the 
Master-thief  Oh !  my  gold  and  silver,  and  all  my  fine 
clothes ! "  cried  the  priest,  and  ran  home,  lamenting  so 
wofully,  that  the  girl  thought  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

When  the  Amtman  heard  what  had  befallen  the  priest, 
how  he  had  been  on  the  narrow  road  and  in  purgatory,  he 
laughed  himself  almost  to  death ;  but  when  the  Master-thief 
came  and  demanded  his  daughter,  according  to  his  promise, 
the  Amtman  began  a  friendly  chat  with  him,  saying :  "  You 
must  first  give  me  a  better  sample  of  what  you  can  do,  and 
then  I  can  judge  what  you  are  fit  for.  I  have  twelve  horses 
in  the  stable ;  I  will  put  a  man  on  each  horse,  and  if  you 
can  steal  away  the  horses  from  imder  them,  I  will  then  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you."  "  That  can  be  done,"  said  the 
Master-thief,  "  if  I  were  but  certain  of  getting  yoin:  daugh- 
ter." "  Well !  if  you  can  do  that,  I  wlLI  do  my  best,"  said 
the  Amtman. 

Hereupon  the  Master-thief  went  to  a  shop  and  bought 
two  bottles  of  brandy.  He  then  made  a  soporific  drink 
and  put  it  into  one  of  the  bottles,  the  other  he  kept  full  of 
brandy.  He  next  hired  eleven  men  to  conceal  themselves 
at  night  behind  the  Amtman's  premises.  For  money  and 
fair  words  he  borrowed  a  petticoat  and  jacket  of  an  old 
woman,  took  a  staff  in  his  hand  and  a  bag  on  his  back,  and 
as  evening  approached  hmped  on  towards  the  Amtman's 
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staUes.  When  he  came  there  the  men  were  all  busied  in 
watering  their  horses  for  the  night  "  What  in  the  devil's 
name  dost  thou  want  here?"  said  one  of  the  m^i  to  the 
rfd  crone  as  she  stopped  at  the  door.  "  Oh !  oh !  <^ }  it 
is  so  cc^  that  a  poor  creature  is  aknost  frozen,  to  death," 
and  she  shivered  and  shook  all  over.  *'  Oh !  if  I  can  cmly 
get  leave  to  sit  inside  the  stable-door,"  said  ^e.  ''  Thou 
shalt  get  the  devil  sooner ;  pack  thyself  off  at  once,  for  if 
the  Amtman  finds  thee  here  we  shall  be  made  to  smart," 
said  one  of  them.  "  The  poor  old  cripple  !"  said  anoth^, 
who  seemed  to  feel  some  compassion  for  her  sufferings ; 
"  let  the  old  woman  sit  there,  she  can  do  no  harm  surely." 
The  rest  said  they  would  not  have  her  there ;  but  while 
they  were  quarrelling  and  attending  to  their  horses,  ^e 
stole  further  and  further  into  the  stsJble,  and  placed  herself 
behind  the  door.  By  asid  by  no  one  took  any  more  notice 
of  her. 

As  the  night  advanced  ih/e  men  thought  it  rather  cold  to 
sit  so  still  on  their  horses.  ''Oh!  oh!  oh!  it  is  infernally 
cold,"  said  one  of  them,  swinging  his  arms  about  to  keep 
himself  warm.  '*  I  am  so  cold  that  I  shiver  a^ain,"  said 
another.  *'  If  one  had  only  a  little  tobacco,"  said  a  third. 
One  of  them  had  a  small  quantity,  which  he  divided  with 
his  comrades,  there  was  not  much  for  each ;  this  helped 
them  but  for  a  shOTt  time,  and  then  they  were  as  cold  as  ever. 
**0h!  oh!  oh  J"  said  another,  ^  shaking  himself.  **0h! 
oh !  oh ! "  said  the  old  woman,  shivering  so  that  her  teeth 
ch£^tered  in  her  head.  She  then  took  up  the  bottle  con-  . 
taining  pure  l^'andy,  and  her  hands  trembled  so  that  the 
liquor  might  be  heard  in  the  flask,  as  well  as  every  gulp  when 
she  applied  it  to  her  mouth.  "  What  hast  thou  got  in  the 
bottle,  old  crone?"  siud  one  of  the  men.  "  Only  a  little 
drop  of  brandy,  my  son,"  said  she.  "Brandy!  what 
brandy!  let  me  have  a  drop."  "Xiet  me  have  a  drop," 
cried  all  the  twelve  at  once.  "  Oh,  I  have  got  so  little," 
said  ihe  old  woman,  "  there  is  hardly  enough  for  each  to 
wet  his  mouth."  But  they  must  and  would  have  it  So 
taking  the  flask  containing  the  soporific  draught  she  raised 
it  to  die  mouth  of  the  first  man ;  she  trembled  no  more, 
but  guided  the  bottle,  so  that  every  one  got  as  much  as  he 
desired,  and  the  twelfth  man  had  scarcely  finished  drinking 
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bdfore  Hie  first  sat  snoring.  Thereupon  the  Master-thief 
threw  away  his  tatt^s,  and  gently  lifting  each  man  off  his 
horse  set  him  aeross  the  partition  between  the  stalls ;  then 
calling  in  his  own  eleven  men  they  rode  fiill  gallop  upon 
the  twelve  horses  to  the  Amtman's. 

The  following  morning,  when  the  Amtman  went  to  look 
after  his  men  some  were  beginning  to  awake ;  some  were 
striking  the  partitions  with  their  spurs,  so  that  the  splinters 
flew  about;  some  had  fallen  down,  while  others  remained 
sitting  l&e  fools.  "  Oh !  oh  !*  said  the  Amtman,  "  I  can 
see  veiy  weU  who  has  been  here ;  but  you  are  a  set  of 
miserable  varlets,  who  could  sit  here  and  let  the  Master- 
thief  steal  the  horses  from  under  you  !^*  So  they  all  got  a 
sound  cudg^ing  for  not  having  kept  a  better  watch.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  the  Master-thief  came  and  related 
•wb&t  he  had  done,  and  demanded  the  Amtman's  daughter, 
according  to  his  promise.  But  the  Amtman  chatted  with 
him  as  before,  gave  him  a  hundred  doUars,  and  tpld  him  he 
must  do  something  still  better.  "  Do  you  think,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  could  steal  my  horse  from  under  me  while  I  am 
out  riding  on  it  ?  "  **  Yes,  that  is  possible,"  said  the  Master- 
thief  "But  shall  I  then  have  your  daughter?"  Yes,  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do,  and  appointed  a  day  when  he 
would  ride  out  on  the  esplanade. 

The  Master-thief  lost  no  time  in  getting  an  old  worn-out 
horse,  made  a  rope  of  osier  and  broom  twigs,  bought  an  old 
cart  and  a  large  cask.  He  then  told  a  toothless  old  woman 
that  he  would  give  her  ten  dollars,  if  she  would  place 
harself  in  the  ca^  and  hold  her  mouth  open  over  the  bimg- 
hole,  in  which  he  would  put  his  finger — ^no  harm  should 
befall  her ;  he  would  only  drive  her  a  Gttle  way, — and  if  he 
took  his  fbiger  out  of  the  hole  more  than  once,  she  should 
ha;ve  another  tern  dollars.  He  then  dressed  himself  out  in 
some  rags,  sooted  his  face,  put  on  a.  wig  and  a  beard  of  goat's 
hair,  so  that  no  one  could  recogmse  him;  and  in  this 
disguise  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  Amtman  had 
already  been  riding  a  long  thne.  As  he  approached,  he 
went  so  slowly  and  sa  gently  ihat  he  seemed  hardly  to  move 
from  the  spot ;  he  crept  and  crept  on,  then  stood  quite  still, 
then  crept  on  a  httle  again;  and  made  so  miserable  a 
figure,  that  tibe  Amtman  could  not  possibly  imagine  that  he 
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was  the  Master-thief.  On  ridmg  close  up  to  him  he  asked 
him  whether  he  had  se^i  any  one  skulkihg  about  in  the 
wood.  "No,"  answered  the  man,  he  had  seen  no  such 
person. 

**Hear  now,"  said  the  Amtman,  "if  thou  wilt  ride 
into  the  wood  and  look  well  about,  whether  thou  canst  find 
some  one  lurking  there,  I  wiU  lend  thee  my  horse,  and 
thou  shalt  have  a  good  drink-money  for  thy  trouble."  "  No, 
that  I  cannot,"  said  the  man,  "  for  I  am  going  to  a  wedding 
with  this  cask  of  mead,  which  I  have  been  to  fetch ;  the 
bung  has  fallen  out  on  the  way,  and  so  I  must  hold  my 
finger  in  the  hole  all  the  time."  "  Do  thou  only  ride  oflf," 
said  the  Amtman,  "  I  will  take  care  of  both  the  horse  and 
the  cask."  After  much  persuasion  he  consented,  but  begged 
the  Amtman  to  take  great  care  and  be  quick  in  putting  his 
finger  into  the  bung-hole  the  instant  he  drew  his  own  out 
The  Amtman  promised  he  would  do  the  best  he  could,  and 
the  Master-thief  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off.  Time 
went  on,  and  it  grew  later  and  later,  but  no  one  came  back ; 
at  length  the  Amtman  grew  weaiy  of  holding  his  finger  in 
the  bimg-hole  and  drew  it  out  "Now  I  shall  have  ten, 
dollars  more,"  cried  the  old  crone  in  the  cask ;  the  Amtman 
was  now  at  no  loss  to  perceive  how  matters  stood;  and 
returned  home  accordingly  ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  one  of  his  men  met  him  with  his  horse;  for  the 
Master-thief  had  been  to  his  house  with  it. 

The  next  day  he  came  to  the  Amtman  and  demanded  his 
daughter  according  to  promise.  The  Amtman  chatted  with 
him  again,  gave  him  two  hundred  dollars,  and  said  he  must 
yet  make  one  more  trial ;  if  he  succeeded,  he  should  posi- 
tively have  her. 

The  Master-thief  was  not  unwilling,  but  must  first  hear 
what  it  was  to  be.  "Do  you  think  that  you  can  steal  the 
sheet  off  om-  bed  and  tiie  shift  off  my  wife?"  said  the 
Amtman.  "  That  shall  be  done,"  said  the  Master-thief,  "  if 
I  shall  really  then  have  your  daughter." 

When  night  came  on,  the  Master-thief  went  to  the  gallows 

.  and  cut   down  a  thief  that  was  hanging  on  it,  laid  him 

across  his  back  and  carried  him  away.     He  then  got  a  long 

ladder,  which  he  placed  against  the  Amtman's  window, 

mounted  it,  and  popped  the  dead  man  up  and  down,  ex- 
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actly  as  if  it  were  some  one  outside  peeping  in  at  the 
window.  "  There  is  the  Master-thief,  wife,"  said  the 
Amtman,  jogging  his  wife.  "  Now  I  will  shoot  him,"  added 
he,  taking  up  a  gun  he  had  laid  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 
"  Oh !  no,  do  not  do  that,"  said  his  wife.  "  You  your- 
self induced  him  to  come."  "  But  I  will  shoot  him,  not- 
withstanding," said  he,  and  lay  aiming  and  aiming.  But  at 
one  moment  the  man's  head  was  popped  up,  so  that  he  could 
see  a  little  of  it,  the  next  it  was  away  again ;  at  length  he 
got  a  good  aim,  fired,  and  the  body  fell  heavily,  so  that  the 
earth  resoimded.  The  Master-thief  descended  as  quickly  as 
he  could. 

"Although  I  am  the  chief  authority  here,"  said  the 
Amtman,  "  yet  people  will  talk  about  it,  if  they  see  the  dead 
body,  aud  it  would  be  a  very  unpleasant  affair ;  so  I  think 
it  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  and  bury  it."  "  Do  what  you 
think  best,  husband,"  said  his  wife.  The  Amtman  rose, 
went  down  stairs,  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the 
Master-thief  rushed  into  the  room,  and  ran  up  to  the  wife. 
**  Well,  husband,"  said  she,  for  she  thought  it  was  he,  "  have 
you  quite  done  now  ?"  "  Yes,  I  have  put  him  into  a  hole," 
answered  he,  "  and  raked  a  little  earth  over,  just  to  conceal 
the  body ;  but  it  is  such  dreadful  weather  out,  I  can  do  it 
better  another  time ;  give  me  the  sheet  to  dry  myself  with, 
for  the  body  was  so  bloody,  that  I  am  quite  wet  and  dirty." 
This  he  got.  "  You  must  also  let  me  have  your  shift,"  said 
he,  "  for  the  sheet  is  not  enough,  I  find."  **  Oh !  yes,  cer- 
tainly." But  now  he  recollected  he  had  not  fastened  the 
door,  and  that  he  must  go  down  and  do  it,  before  he  came 
to  bed  again ;  and  so  off  he  went  with  both  shift  and  sheet. 

Some  time  after  the  right  Amtman  came.  "  How  long 
you  have  been  fastening  the  door,  husband,"  said  his 
spouse ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  the  sheet  and  my 
shift,  which  you  had  to  dry  the  blood  on  you  ?"  said  she. 
"  The  Devil  take  him,"  cried  he,  "  has  he  managed  this 
also?" 

The  next  day  the  Master-thief  came  and  demanded  the 
Amtman's  daughter,  as  he  had  promised,  and  he  durst  not 
refuse  him  any  longer.  He  gave  him  not  only  his  daughter, 
but  also  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  he  was  afi:uid  that  the 
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Master-thief  would  steal  the  eyes  out  of  his  head  if  he 
did  not 

The  Master-ihief  lived  afterwards  well  and  happy; 
whether  he  stole  any  moare  I  eannot  say ;  hut  if  he  did»  it 
was  only  for  his  own  amusandnt 


ALL  THINK  THEIR  OWN  OFFSPRING  THE  BEST. 

As  a  fowler  one  day  went  into  the  wood  he  was  met  hy  a 
snipe,  who  accosted  him  with :  "  Dear  Mend,  do  not  shoot 
my  young  ones."  "  Which  are  they  ?"  asked  tlie  sportsman. 
"  The  most  heautiful  that  fly  in  the  wood  are  mine,"  an- 
swered the  snipe. 

As  the  man  returned,  he  held  in  his  haxkl  a  whole  buodLe 
of  snipes  that  he  had  brought  down  with  his  gun.  "  Alas  I 
alas  I"  cried  the  old  snipe,  "  why  did  you  shoot  my  young 
ones ?"  " Were  they  yours ?"  asked  the  sportsman ;  "I 
shot  the  ugliest  I  cotdd  find."  *'Ah!  so^"  answered  the 
snipe,  '*  do  you  not  know  that  all  think  their  own  ehikbrea 
the  most  beautiful." 


THE  BEAR  AND  THE  FOX. 

L     WHT  THB  BBAB  HAS  A  STOMP  TAIL. 

A  BEAB  once  met  a  fox  sneaking  alone  with  a  bundle  oi 
fish  he  had  stolen.  "  Where  did  you  get  that  from  ?"  asked 
;the  bear. 

"  I  have  been  out  angling,  Mr.  Bruin,"  annwered  the 
fox. 

The  bear  then  had  a  great  wish  to  learn  to  angle,  and 
asked  the  fox  to  tell  him  how  he  should  manage.  *'  It  is  a 
very  simple  art  for  you,"  replied  the  fox,  "and  is  so<ai 
leamt;  you  need  only  go  out  on  the  iee  and  make  a 
hole,  then  put  your  tail  down  in  it,  and  there  hold  it  for  a 
ffood  long  time.  You  must  not  mind  if  it  smarts  a  little, 
K)r  that  mil  be  a  sign  that  the  fishes  bite.  The  longer  you 
can  hold  it  under  the  ice  the  more  fish  you  will  cat^ ;  and 
then  you  must  give  it  a  sudden  jerk  up." 
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The  bear  did  as  the  fox  had  instructed  him,  and  held  his 
tail  a  long  long  while  down  in  the  hole  he  had  inade  in  the 
ice,  nntil  it  was  completely  frozen  &st;  he  then  gave  a 
sadden  jeric  and  jerked  his  tail  quite  off,  so  from  that  day 
to  this  he  goes  with  a  stomp  tail. 


II.  THB  roX  CHEATS  TBS  BBAB  OUT  OT  HIS  CHRISTMAS  TASEm 

A  BEAB  and  a  fox  had  once  upon  a  time  bought  between 
them  a  tub  of  butter,  which  they  intended  to  keep  till 
Christmas,  and,  ther^ore,  hid  it  under  a  thick  bush  of  pine. 
They  then  went  to  a  little  distance,  and  lay  down  on  a 
sunny  bank  to  sleep.  When  they  bad  lain  scmie  time,  Ihe 
fox  started  up  and  cried  out :  "  Yes,"  and  ran  away  towards 
the  butter-tub,  out  of  which  he  ate  a  good  third  part. 
When  he  returned  the  bear  asked  him  where  he  had  been, 
as  he  looked  so  greasy  about  the  mouth.  He  said :  "What 
do  you  think  of  my  being  invited  to  a  christening  ?"  "  Oh, 
indeed  I  what  is  the  name  of  the  child  ? "  asked  the  bear. 
"  Begun  upon,''  answered  the  fox. 

lliereupon  th^  lay  down  to  sleep  again.  In  a  little 
while  the  fox  sprang  op  agam  and  cried  out :  "  Yes,"  and 
ran  to  the  butter>tab.  This  time  he  also  ale  a  good  por- 
tion. When  he  came  back,  and  t^  bear  again  asked 
where  he  had  been,  he  answered :  ^  Oh,  would  you  behe?« 
it,  I  have  s^ain  been  incited  to  a  christening."  '^  What  is 
the  name  of  the  child?"  asked  Hke  bear.  ** Ho^-eaten,*' 
answered  the  fox. 

The  bear  thoti§^t  that  was  a  stnmge  name ;  though  be 
^bA.  not  wonder  long  about  it,  but  gave  a  gape  and  went  to 
sleep  again :  the^  had  not  lain  long  when  the  same  took 
place  as  before,  the  fox  sprang  up  and  cried  out :  *'  Yes,** 
and  ran  to  the  butter-tub^  and  this  time  he  ate  the  re- 
mainder. When  he  came  back,  he  had  been  once  more  to 
a  christening,  and  when  the  bear  inqnired  the  name  of  the 
child,  he  answered,  ^  Licked  to  ihs  bottom!  **  They  now  lay 
down  and  slept  a  long  time. 

At  length  they  agreed  to  go  and  k)ok  after  their  butter, 
and  when  they  foimd  it  all  eaten  up,  the  bear  accused  the 
fox,  and  the  fox  accused  the  bear,  of  having  eaten  it    One 
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said  that  the  other  must  have  been  to  ihe  butter-tub  while 
he  slept 

"  Well  1  well !  "  said  Reynard,  "  we  shall  soon  see  which 
of  us  two  has  stolen  the  butter.  Let  us  both  now  lie 
down  on  this  sunny  bank,  and  ihe  one  whose  tail  is  the 
greasiest  when  we  wake,  must  be  the  one  who  has  stolen 
it."  The  bear  was  willing  to  imdergo  the  ordeal ;  so  feel- 
ing conscious  of  his  innocence,  and  that  he  had  not  even 
tasted  the  butter,  he  lay  down  to  have  a  good  sound  sleep 
in  the  sun.  But  Beynard,  instead  of  sleeping,  crept  softly 
to  the  butter-tub,  and  got  a  little  that  still  remained  be- 
tween the  staves ;  then  sneaking  gently  back  to  the  bear,  he 
rubbed  his  tail  with  it,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  When  they  both  woke  ihe  sun  had  melted 
the  butter  on  Ae  bear's  tail,  so  that  he  was  proved  to  be  the 
one  that  had  eaten  the  butter. 


THERE  IS  NO  PEAR  FOR  THOSE  WITH  WHOM  ALL 
WOMEN  ARE  IN  LOVK 

Once  on  a  time  there  were  three  brothers :  how  it  hap- 
pened I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  each  had  his  wish  granted, 
that  they  should  obtain  whatever  they  desired.  The  elder 
two  did  not  reflect  long ;  they  vnshed  that  every  time  they 
put  their  hand  in  their  pocket  they  might  find  money ;  **  for," 
said  they,  "  if  any  one  only  has  as  much  money  as  he  de- 
sires, he  may  always  get  forward  in  the  world."  But  the 
youngest  vnshed  what  was  still  better ;  he  wished  that  all 
the  women  who  merely  looked  at  him  should  fall  in  love 
with  him  ;  and  this,  as  you  shall  hear,  was  better  than  both 
money  and  chattels.  When  each  had  wished  his  wish,  the 
two  elder  determined  to  travel  and  see  the  world,  and  the 
youngest  begged  that  he  might  go  with  them ;  but  this  they 
would  not  allow  on  any  account.  "  Wherever  we  go  we 
shall  be  received  as. counts  and  princes,"  said  they;  "but 
thou,  a  poor  starveling,  who  hast  nothing  and  gettest  nothing, 
how  canst  thou  suppose  that  any  one  will  care  about  thee  ?" 
"  But  you  might,  nevertheless,  let  me  go  with  you,"  said  the 
lad ;  "  perhaps  a  tit-bit  might  sometimes  fall  to  my  share,  if 
I  am  in  the  train  of  such  great  lords." 
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At  length  they  agreed  to  take  him,  provided  he  would  be 
their  servant,  otherwise  they  wx)uld  not  listen  to  his  going. 
After  travelling  a  whole  day,  they  came  to  a  hostel,  into 
which  the  two  brothers  who  had  money  entered,  and  called 
for  fish  and  roast  meat,  brandy  and  mead,  and  everything 
that  was  dainty ;  while  the  younger  poor  lad  was  obliged  to 
remain  outside,  and  take  care  of  the  things  belonging  to  the 
grand  strangers.  But  as  he  walked  to  and  fro,  hovering 
about  the  yard,  the  hostess,  happening  to  look  through  the 
window,  saw  the  servant  of  the  two  visitors,  and  so  comely 
a  yoimg  fellow  she  thought  her  eyes  had  never  before  be- 
held. She  looked  at  him,  and  looked  again,  and  the  longer 
she  looked  the  handsomer  she  thought  the  youth  appeared 
to  her.  "  What  in  the  devil's  name  is  it  that  you  stand  in 
the  window  staring  and  gaping  at?"  asked  her  husband. 
"  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  saw  to  the  roasting  of  the 
pig  than  standing  there  idling;  you  see  what  people  we 
have  got  in  the  house  to-day,"  added  he.  "  Oh !  what  care 
I  for  your  fine  trumpery,"  answered  the  woman,  "  if  they 
do  not  like  to  stay,  ihey  can  go  back  to  where  they  came 
firom ;  but  come  hither  and  you  shall  see  one  who  is  walking 
about  in  the  yard !  Such  a  handsome  young  man  I  have 
never  before  se^n  in  all  my  life.  If  you  do  not  object,  we 
will  ask  him  in,  and  regale  him  a  httle,  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  over-fed,  poor  fellow !"  "  Have  you  lost  the 
little  sense  you  had  ?"  said  her  husband;  and  wap  so  angry 
that  his  eyes  darted  fire ;  "  out  with  you  into  the  kitchen, 
and  don't  stand  here  gazing  at  young  fellows  !"  So,  having 
no  choice,  the  woman  went  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the 
dinner.  She  was  not  allowed  longer  to  look  at  the  comely 
youth ;  nor  did  she  dare  to  regale  him ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
had  put  the  pig  on  the  spit,  she  feigned  some  errand  out  in 
the  yard,  and  gave  the  lad  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  had  the 
property,  that  a  person  only  by  clipping  in  the  air  with  them 
could  cut  out  the  most  beautiful  clothes  of  velvet,  and  silk, 
and  other  costly  materials,  that  any  one  could  see.  "  These 
you  shall  have,"  said  the  woman,  "  because  you  are  so  hand- 
some." 

"When  the  two  brothers  had  eaten  all  they  desired,  they 
resimied  their  journey,  and  the  youngest  stood  again  behind 
the  carriage  as  their  servant.    After  travelling  some  time, 
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lihe^  came  to  another  inn.  Here  the  brothers  went  in ;  but 
the  youngest,  who  had  no  money,  they  would  not  have  with 
them ;  he  was  to  stand  outside  again,  and  take  care  of  all 
tliat  belonged  to  them ;  "  And  if  titiou  art  asked  whose  ser- 
TflBft  thou  art,"  said  they,  *^thou  must  answer  that  we  are 
two  loreign  prinees.**  It  happened  i^toB  time,  also,  just  as 
befc»re.  While  tibe  youth  was  loitering  about  in  ihe  yard, 
tile  hostess  came  to  the  window  and  saw  him,  and  imme- 
dmtefy  beeame  as  mu^  in  lore  witib  him  as  ihe  o&er  had 
been.  She  looked  and  looked  at  him,  and  tiM>u^t  ^le 
eould  neyer  be  tired  of  looking  at  him.  Just  tiben  her 
husband  passed  through  the  room,  with  sometiiing  the  two 
princes  had  ordered.  *'  Don't  stand  there  staring  hke  a  cow 
at  a  barn-door,  but  take  tiiis,  and  come  out  into  the  kitchen 
and  look  to  your  fish-kettle,  woman,'* said  bar  husband; 
**  you  see  what  kind  of  people  we  have  got  in  the  house  to- 
day, I  suppose."  •*What  care  I  for  your  hi^-flying  gentry," 
answared  the  woman ;  ^^if  they  do  not  hke  what  they  fiiid 
here,  they  can  eat  what  they  have  brou^t  with  them.  But 
come  hi&er,  and  you  shall  see  s<miething;  such  a  band- 
some  lad  as  he  is,  who  is  out  in  the  yard,  hsvel  never  seen 
bef<M:e  in  all  my  life.  If  you  think  as  I  do,  you  will  a^ 
him  in  and  regale  him  a  little,  for  he  seems  to  need  it,  poor 
Mk)w  I  oh,  he  is  so  handsome  !'*  said  the  woman.  "  Mw^ 
s^ise  you  never  had,  and  the  little  you  have  seems  to  hscre 
left  you,  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  said  iie  man,  who  was  more 
angry  than  the  last-mentioned  host,  at  tiie  same  time  driv- 
ing his  wife  away.  ^  Into  the  kitdien  with  you,  and  don^t 
stand  h^e  gazing  after  the  young  chaps,**  added  he.  So 
she  was  obMged  to  look  to  her  fi^kettle,  and  durst  not 
regale  the  young  man,  for  fear  of  her  hiisband ;  but  as  die 
vras  standing  by  the  fire,  she  pretended  to  want  something 
in  the  yard,  and  then  gave  Hie  lad  a  dk)th  which  possessed 
the  property,  that  no  sooner  was  it  spread  liiMi  it  was 
covered  with  every  defieacy  that  could  be  imagined.  "  TIms 
you  shall  have,"  said  the  woman,  ''because  you  are  so 
handsome." 

As  soon  as  the  two  brothers  had  eaten  and  drunk  of  aU 
that  was  brou^t  to  them,  and  bad  paid  exorbitantly,  they 
took  their  departure,  and  the  youngest  stood  behind  ^e 
carriage.    When  they  had  traveled  tiD  tiiey  feh  hungry 
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.  again,  tlaej  stored  afc  aDOtber  inn,  and  called  for  eveiything 
of  the  best  and  dearest  that  coidd  be  thought  ofl  ''  Foe 
we  are  two  kmg»  trayellmg,"  said  they,  "  and  mcmey  with 
US  is  like  grass."  When  the  host  heard  that,  there  was 
SB€h  a  roasting  and  frying  that  the  fames  reached  their 
next  nei^bonrs,  and  the  host  did  not  know  what  he  should 
deiise  for  the  two  kings ;  but  the  youngest  was  obliged  to 
stand  oiEtside  and  take  care  of  erveiything  that  was  in  the 
carriage ;  and  things  went  h^re  as  in  the  two  cases  bef(»re- 
menticHied ;  the  hostess  came  to  the  window,  she  saw  the 
senrant  standing  by  the  carriage,  and  such  a  comely,  beau- 
tifol  youth  she  had  neTer  seen  before  in  aU  her  life.  She 
looked  and  looked,  and  the  longer  she  looked  at  him  the 
more  ccmiely  did  he  ^pear  to  her.  The  landlord  came 
running  through  the  room  with  something  the  two  kings 
had  ordered,  and  was  not  greatly  pleased  at  seeii^  his  wife 
standing  staring  out  of  the  window.  "Don't  you  know 
better  than  to  stand  staring  there,  when  we  have  snch  per- 
sons in  the  house  ?''  said  he.  "Away !  into  the  kitchen,  and 
take  eare  of  yonr  cream-custards,  and  that  instantly." 
"Oh !  liiere  is  no  great  hurry  for  that,"  answered  his  wife ; 
'^if  they  wont  stay  till  the  custards  are  made  they  may  go 
again.  But  oome  hither  and  you  shall  see  something; 
sudi  a  handsome  lad  I  have  never  before  seen  as  the  cme 
standing  down  there  in  the  yard.  If  you  are  of  the  same . 
mind  as  I  am,  we  will  ask  him  in  and  regale  h\m  a  little ; 
for  he  looks,  as  if  be  really  wanted  it :  and  so  comely  he 
is  !  "  **  A  numer  after  the  men  you  have  always  been,  and 
are  so  stiU,"  said  her  husband^  who  was  in  such  a  passion 
that  he  knew  not  on  which  leg  to  stand ;  "  but  if  you  do 
not  directly  go  to  your  porridge-pot,  I  shaU  see  to  get  a 
pair  of  legs  imder  you." 

His  wSe  was  therefore  obliged  to  hurry  out  into  the 
kitdien  as  fast  as  she  could ;  for  she  weU  knew  her  husband 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  yet  she  managed  to  get  down 
into  the  yard  and  gave  the  youth  a  ti^p.  "  When  you  turn 
this  tap,"  said  sbs,  "you  will  get  aU  sorts  of  excellent 
drinks,  mead,  and  wine,  and  brandy.  This  you  shall  have» 
because  you  are  so  handsome.** 

When  the  two  brothers  had  eaten  and  drunk  ^  much  as 
they  would,  they  left  the  inn,  and  th^  brother  stood  \xp 
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again  behind  the  carriage  as  their  servant ;  so  they  drove  a 
long  long  way  till  they  came  to  a  king's  palace ;  and  the 
elder  brothers  announced  themselves  as  two  emperor's 
sons,  and  as  they  had  abundance  of  money,  and  were  so 
splendidly  attired  that  they  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
they  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  were  invited  to  remain 
at  the  palace;  and  the  king  was  at  a  loss  how  to  make 
enough  of  them.  But  the  youngest,  who  wore  the  same 
rags  he  had  on  when  he  left  home,  and  who  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  was  seized  by  the  watch  at  the  royal 
palace,  and  carried  out  to  an  island,  to  which  all  beggars 
and  idiots  who  came  to  the  palace  were  conveyed  by  order 
of  the  king,  that  they  might  not  distm*b  the  gaiety  of  the 
court,  going  about  so  tattered  and  filthy ;  and  they  had  no 
more  food  brought  to  them  than  would  just  support  life. 
The  two  brothers,  who  saw  the  guard  row  out  with  their 
younger  brother  to  the  island,  were  glad  that  they  had  got 
rid  of  him,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  come  to  the  island,  than,  taking  his  scissors, 
he  begaQ  to  cut  in  the  air,  and  thus  cut  out  the  most  beauti- 
ful clothes  any  one  could  wish  to  see,  of  silk  and  velvet,  so 
that  the  poor  idiots  on  the  island  had  finer  clothes  than  the 
king  and  all  the  court.  The  youth  then  took  out  his  cloth 
and  spread  it,  when  the  idiots  got  food  also ;  and  such  a 
feast  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the  king's  palace  was  served 
that  day  on  the  fools'  island.  "  You  must  also  be  thirsty," 
said  the  youth,  taking  out  his  tap,  which  he  just  turned  a 
little,  and  gave  the  idiots  something  to  drink;  such  mead 
and  such  beer  the  king  himself  never  tasted  in  all  his  bom 
days. 

Now  when  those  who  brought  food  out  to  the  fools  and 
beggars  on  the  island  came  rowing  with  cold  porridge  and 
whey  (such  was  the  food  allowed  to  the  poor  creatures), 
they  would  not  touch  it,  which  greatly  surprised  those  firom 
the  king's  palace ;  but  still  more  astonished  were  they  on 
looking  at  the  idiots,  who  were  all  so  splendidly  attired  that 
they  believed  they  were  emperors  and  popes,  and  that 
they  had  rowed  out  to  a  wrong  island ;  but  on  looking  more 
attentively,  they  found  that  they  were  right.  It  now  irrnne- 
diately  struck  them  that  it  must  be  the  lad  whom  they  had 
rowed  out  the  day  before,  who  had  supplied  all  this  finery 
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and  luxury  to  the  poor  idiots  (m  the  isle;  and  on  their 
return  to  the  king's  palace,  they  were  not  slow  in  telling 
how  the  iad  whom  they  had  rowed  out  on  the  previous  day 
had  dressed  up  all  the  fools  there  so  magnificently  and 
sumptuously  that  they  could  hardly  stand.  "  The  porridge 
and  whey  we  brought  with  us,"  said  they,  **  they  would  not 
even  taste,  so  grand  are  they  become."  One  of  them  had 
found  out  also,  that  the  lad  had  a  pair  of  scissors,  with 
which  he  had  cut  out  the  clothes.  "  When  he  raises  the 
scissors,"  said  he,  ''  and  cuts  in  the  air,  he  cuts  through  silk 
and  velvet."  When  the  princess  heard  this,  she  had  neither 
peace  nor  rest  until  she  saw  the  youth  and  the  scissors  that 
cut  silk  and  velvet  out  of  the  air ;  the  scissors,  thought  she, 
would  be  worth  having,  for  with  them  she  could  have  as  much 
finery  as  she  desired.  She  then  entreated  the  kin^  so  long, 
that  at  length  he  sent  a  messenger  after  the  lad  who  owned 
the  scissors.  When  he  came  to  the  palace,  the  princess 
asked  him  if  it  were  true  that  he  possessed  such  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  if  he  would  sell  them  to  her.  "  Yes,  I  have 
such  a  pair,"  answered  he,  "  but  I  will  not  seU  them."  He 
then  took  liie  scissors  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began  cutting 
in  the  air,  so  that  pieces  of  silk  and  velvet  fiew  about  in 
every  direction.  **  Oh  thou  must  seU  them  to  me,"  said  the 
princess ;  "  thou  mayst  ask  what  thou  wilt  for  tiiem ;  but 
have  them  I  must"  No,  seU  them  he  would  not  for  any 
price,  for  such  a  pair  of  scissors  he  could  never  hope  to  get 
again,  said  he;  and  while  they  stood  conversing  about  tiie 
scissors,  the  princess  looked  more  and  more  at  the  youth, 
and  thought,  like  the  innkeepers'  wives,  that  so  comely  a 
young  man  she  had  never  before  seen.  So  she  began  again 
to  bargain  for  the  scissors,  and  begged  and  prayed  of  him 
to  seU  them  to  her ;  he  might  ask  for  them  as  many  hundred 
dollars  as  he  would,  if  he  would  only  let  her  have  them. 
**  No,  sell  them  I  will  not,'"  said  the  youth ;  "  but  I  will  do 
what  is  the  same.  If  I  may  lie  on  the  floor  close  to  the 
door  in  the  princess's  bed-room  to-night,  she  shall  have  the 
scissors.  I  shall  not  harm  her ;  but  if  she  have  any  fear, 
she  can  have  two  men  to  keep  guard  in  the  room."  To  this 
proposal  the  princess  assented;  provided  only  she  could 
get  the  scissors,  she  was  content ;  so  the  youth  lay  on  the 
floor  in  the  princess's  chamber,  and  two  men  kept  watch 
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tiiere.  But  the  princess  did  not  get  much  sleep ;  for  when- 
ever she  shut  her  eyes,  she  thought  she  must  open  them 
again  to  look  at  the  youtii  once  more,  and  thus  i^  con- 
tinued the  whole  night ;  so  that  she  had  no  sooner  closed 
her  eyes  than  they  opened  to  look  at  him  again,  so  comely 
did  he  appear  to  her. 

The  next  morning  the  youth  was  rowed  back  to  the  island 
of  fools.  But  when  they  brou^t  porridge  and  whey  from 
the  king*s  palace,  there  was  no  one  who  would  taste  it  on  that 
day  either,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Hiose  who  brought 
it.  One  of  them,  however,  ferreted  out,  that  the  lad  who 
owned  Ihe  scissors  had  also  a  clodi,  which  he  needed  only 
to  spread  out,  whai  it  was  covered  with  the  best  of  erety- 
thing  that  could  be  wished.  When  the  man  returoed  to 
ihe  king's  palace,  it  was  not  long  before  he  related  all  this. 
"  Such  roast  meats,"  said  he,  "  and  such  cream-porridge  as 
he  had  seen  in  the  fools'  island,  the  like  had  nev^*  been  in 
the  long's  kitdien.^'  Wh^i  the  princess  heard  this,  she 
prayed  and  begged  of  the  king  so  earnestly,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  island  to  fetch  the  lad 
who  owned  tJie  clothe  and  so  he  came  again  to  the  palace. 
The  princess  now  wished  to  have  Hie  clcrth  from  him,  and 
offered  him  gold  and  gre^a  woods  for  it;  but  the  yooth. 
would  on  no  account  part  with  it  for  any  price.  "  But  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  bench  at  ihe  foot  of  the  prin- 
cess's bed  to-night,  then  she  shall  have  my  cloth,"  said  the 
youth.  "  I  shafi  not  harm  her ;  but  if  she  is  afraid,  she  can 
set  four  men  in  flie  chaanber  to  watch."  To  these  condidons 
the  princess  assented.  The  youth  lay  on  the  bench  beibi^ 
the  princess,  and  four  men  k«pt  watch.  If  the  princess  had 
but  little  sleep  the  ni^t  before,  she  had  still  less  this 
night;  she  could  hardly  close  her  eyes,  and  could  not 
abstain  from  looking  at  ^e  comely  youth  the  wh<^  night, 
and  the  night  even  appeared  to  h^  too  short. 

In  the  morning  the  youth  was  again  rowed  out  to  the 
fools'  island,  although  it  was  against  the  princess's  wish,  so 
happy  was  she  witii  him ;  but  prayers  were  in  vain,  he  was 
obliged  to  depart.  When  the  pomdge  and  the  whey  were 
brought  to  the  poor  idiots  on  tiie  following  day,  there  vras 
not  one  of  them  that  would  look  at  it  At  this  the  men 
from  the  palace  were  not  so  much  surprised,  but  ihej 
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wondered  that  none  of  them  were  thksty*  One,  however, 
of  the  king's  messengers  fomid  oirt,  that  tJhe  lad,  who  owned 
tiiie  scissors  and  the  cloth,  had  also  a  tap  which  possessed 
tiie  property,  by  turning  it  a  little,  of  giving  forth  the  finest 
drinks  imaginable.  On  his  return  to  the  palace,  he  was  no 
less  loquacious  than  his  comrades  bad  beai  on  the  two 
foimer  occasions ;  he  related  at  full  length  about  the  tap, 
ssid.  how  easy  it  was  to  get  aU  sorts  of  liquors  from  it.  "  The 
like  of  the  beer  and  mead  was  not  tasted  in  the  king's 
palace,"  said  he,  "it  was  sweeter  than  either  honey  or 
syrup."  When  the  princess  heard  lids  she  was  instantly 
wishing  to  have  the  tap,  and  had  no  ologection  to  come  to 
an  agreement  wiHi  tiie  owner  of  it.  She  therefore  went  to 
the  king  and  prayed  Mm  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  isle  for 
the  youth  who  owned  the  scissors  and  the  cloth,  as  he  had 
still  one  thing  that  was  worth  possessing ;  and  when  the 
king  heard  that  it  was  a  tap  that  had  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  beer  and  the  best  wine  any  one  could 
drink,  by  only  turning  it,  you  may  believe  it  was  not  long 
before  he  sent  a  messenger  after  it. 

When  the  youth  came  to  the  palace,  the  princess  asked 
him  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  such  a  tap.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered he,  "  I  have  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket."  But  when 
the  princess  desired  that  he  should  sell  it  to  her,  he  said,  as 
an  the  former  occasions,  that  seU  it  he  would  not,  even  if 
she  offered  him  the  half  of  the  kingdom.  **  But,"  added 
he,  "  if  I  am  allowed  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  h^  bed  outside 
the  quilt  to-night,  she  shall  then  have  the  tap.  I  shall  not 
harm  her;  but  if  she  has  any  few,  she  can  set  eight  men  to 
watch  in  her  room."  "  Oh,  no,  Ihere  is  no  need  for  that,"  said 
the  princess,  knowing  him  now  so  welL  And  so  the  youth 
lay  at  the  bed-foot.  If  she  had  little  sleep  the  two  previous 
nights,  she  had  stUl  less  this  one ;  she  ootdd  not  once  close 
her  eyes,  but  the  whole  time  continued  gazing  on  the 
youth  who  lay  before  her  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

When  she  rose  in  the  morning,  and  they  were  about  to 
row  the  lad  out  &gam  to  the  fools'  island,  she  begged  them 
to  wait  a  Utde  while,  and  then  ran  to  the  king  and  earnestly 
besought  him  to  let  her  have  the  youth  for  a  husband, 
saying,  that  he  was  so  dear  to  her,  that  if  she  did  not  have 
him,  ^e  should  die.    **  Well,"  answered  the  king,  "  if  that 
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is  the  case  thou  mayst  have  him;  for  he  who  possesses  such 
things  is  as  rich  as  thou  art." 

Thus  the  youngest  brother  was  married  to  the  princess 
a&d  got  the  half  of  the  kingdom ;  the  other  half  he  was  to  have 
when  the  king  died.  Everything  turned  out  well  for  him ; 
but  his  brothers,  who  had  always  treated  him  so  ill,  he  sent 
out  to  the  fools'  island.  "  There  they  can  remain,"  said  he, 
"  till  they  have  found  out  who  has  the  least  want ;  he  who 
has  a  pocket  full  of  money,  or  he  who  is  beloved  by  all  the 
women." 

It  did  not  help  them  much,  I  imagine,  to  jingle  money 
in  their  pockets  on  the  fools'  island :  and  if  their  brother 
has  not  taken  them  away-  from  thence,  they  still  wander 
about,  eating  cold  porridge  and  drinking  whey  from  that 
day  to  this. 

THE  THREE  SISTERS  WHO  WERE  ENTRAPPED  INTO  A 
MOUNTAIN. 

There  was  once  an  old  widow  who  lived  far  from  any 
inhabited  spot,  under  a  mountain-ridge,  with  her  three 
daughters.  She  was  so  poor  that  all  she  possessed  was  a 
hen,  and  this  was  as  dear  to  her  as  the  apple  of  her  eye ; 
she  petted  and  fondled  it  from  morning  till  night.  But  one 
day  it  so  happened,  that  the  hen  was  missing.  The  woman 
looked  everywhere  about  her  room,  but  the  hen  was  away, 
and  remained  away.  "  Thou  must  go  out  and  search  for 
our  hen,"  said  the  woman  to  her  eldest  daughter,  "  for  have 
it  back  again  we  must,  even  if  we  have  to  get  it  out  of  the 
moimtain."  So  the  daughter  went  in  search  of  the  hen. 
She  went  about  in  all  directions,  and  searched  and  coaxed, 
yet  no  hen  could  she  find ;  but  all  at  once  she  heard  a  voice 
from  a  momitain-side  saying : — 

"  The  hen  trips  in  the  mountain  ! 
The  hen  trips  in  the  mountain." 

She  went  naturally  to  see  whence  it  proceeded ;  but  just  as 
she  came  to  the  spot,  she  fell  through  a  trap-door,  far  isir 
down  into  a  vault  under  the  earth.  Here  she  walked 
through  many  rooms,  every  one  more  beautiful  than  the 
other  ;  but  in  the  last  a  great  ugly  Troll  came  to  her,  and 
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asked  her  if  she  would  be  his  wife.  **  No,"  she  answered,  she 
would  not  on  any  account,  she  would  go  back  again  directly, 
and  look  after  her  hen  which  had  wandered  away.  On 
hearing  this,  the  Troll  was  so  angry,  that  he  seized  her  and 
wrung  her  head  off,  and  then  threw  her  head  and  body 
down  into  a  cellar. 

The  mother  in  the  meantime  sat  at  home  expecting,  and 
expecting,  but  no  daughter  came  back.  After  waiting  a 
longtime,  and  neither  hearing  nor  seeing  anything  more  of 
her,  she  said  to  the  second  daughter,  that  she  must  go  out 
and  look  after  her  sister,  and  at  the  same  time  "  coax  back 
the  hen." 

Now  the  second  daughter  went  out,  and  it  happened  to 
her  just  as  it  had  to  her  sister ;  she  looked  and  looked  about, 
and  all  at  once,  she  also  heard  a  voice  from  a  mountain-side 
say: — 

*'  The  hen  trips  in  the  mountain  ! 
The  hen  trips  in  the  mountain  I  '* 

This  she  thought  very  strange,  and  she  would  go  and  see 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  so  she  fell  also  through  the  trap- 
door, deep  deep  down  into  the  vault.  Here  she  went  through 
all  the  rooms,  and  in  the  innermost  the  Troll  came  to  her 
and  asked  if  she  Would  be  his  wife.  "No,"  she  would 
not  on  any  account,  she  would  go  up  again  instantly  and 
search  for  her  hen,  which  had  gone  astray.  Thereupon  the 
Troll  was  so  exasperated  that,  catching  hold  of  her,  he 
wrung  her  head  off  and  threw  both  head  and  body  into  the 
cellar. 

When  the  mother  had  waited  a  long  time  for  the  other 
daughter,  and  no  daughter  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of,  slie 
said  to  the  yoimgest :  "  Now  thou  must  set  out  and  seek 
after  thy  sisters.  Bad  enough  it  was  that  the  hen  strayed 
away,  but  worse  will  it  be,  if  we  cannot  find  thy  sisters 
again,  and  the  hen  thou  canst  also  coax  back  at  the 
same  time."  So  the  youngest  was  now  to  go  out;  she  went 
in  all  directions,  and  looked  and  coaxed,  but  she  neither  saw 
the  hen  nor  her  sisters.  After  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  she  came  at  length  to  the  mountain -side  and  heard 
the  same  voice  saying : — 

**  The  hen  trips  in  the  mountain ! 
The  hen  trips  in  the  mountain ! " 
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This  seemed  to  her  extraordinary,  but  she  would  go  and 
see  whence  it  came,  and  so  she  also  fell  through  the  trap- 
door deep  deep  down  into  the  vault.  Here  she  went 
through  many  rooms  every  one  finer  than  the  other ;  but 
she  was  not  terrified,  and  gave  herself  time  to  look  at  this 
and  at  that,  and  then  cast  her  eyes  on  the  trap-door  to  the 
cellar;  on  looking  down  she  immediately  saw  her  two 
sisters,  who  lay  there  dead.  Just  as  she  had  shut  the  trap- 
door again,  the  Troll  came  to  her.  "  Wilt  thou  be  my  wife  ?" 
asked  the  Troll.  "Yes,  willingly,"  said  the  girl,  for  she 
saw  well  enough  how  it  had  fared  with  her  sisters.  When 
the  Troll  heard  this,  he  gave  her  splendid  clothes,  the  most 
beautifiil  she  could  wish  for,  and  everything  she  desired,  so 
dehghted  was  he  that  somebody  would  be  his  mate. 

When  she  had  been  there  some  time,  she  was  one  day 
more  sad  and  silent  than  usual ;  whereupon  the  Troll  asked 
her  what  it  was  that  grieved  her.  "  Oh !"  answered  she, 
"  it  is  because  I  cannot  go  home  again  to  my  mother,  I  am 
sure  she  both  hiingers  and  thirsts,  and  she  has  no  one  with 
her."  "  Thou  canst  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  her,"  said  the 
Troll,  "  but  put  some  food  in  a  sack,  and  I  will  carry  it  to 
her."  For  this  she  thanked  him,  and  would  do  so,  she 
said ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  sack  she  stuffed  in  a  great 
deal  of  gold  and  silver,  and  then  laid  a  little  food  on  the  top, 
telling  the  TroU  the  sack  was  ready,  but  that  he  must  on 
no  account  look  into  it ;  and  he  promised  that  he  would  not. 
As  soon  as  the  Troll  was  gone,  she  watched  him  through  a 
little  hole  there  was  in  the  door.  When  he  had  carried  it 
some  way,  he  said  :  "  This  sack  is  so  heavy,  I  will  see  what 
is  in  it,"  and  was  just  about  to  untie  the  strings,  when  the 
girl  cried  out :  "  I  see  you,  I  see  you."  "  What  sharp  eyes 
3iou  hast  got  in  thy  head,"  said  the  Troll,  and  durst  not 
repeat  the  attempt  On  reaching  the  place  where  tlie 
widow  dwelt,  he  threw  the  sack  in  through  the  door  of  ihe 
room,  saying :  "  There 's  food  for  thee  from  thy  daughter, 
she  wants  for  nothing." 

When  the  young  girl  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
mountain,  it  happened  one  day  that  a  goat  fell  through  the 
trap-door.  "Who  sent  for  thee,  thou  long-bearded  beast!" 
said  the  TroU,  and  fell  into  a  violent  passion;  so,  seizing  the 
goat,  he  wrung  its  head  off,  and  threw  it  into  the  cellar. 
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•*0h!  why  did  you  do  that?"  said  the  girl;  "he  might 
have  heen  some  amusement  to  me  down  here."  "  Thou 
needst  not  put  on  such  a  fast-day  face,"  said  the  Troll,  "  I 
can  soon  put  life  into  the  goat  again."  Saying  this  he  took 
a  flask,  which  hung  against  the  wall,  set  the  goat's  head  on 
again,  rubbed  it  with  what  was  in  the  flask,  and  the 
animal  was  as  soimd  as  ever.  "  Ha,  ha !"  thought  the  girl, 
"that  flask  is  worth  something."  When  she  had  been 
some  time  longer  with  the  Troll,  and  he  was  one  day  gone 
out,  she  took  &e  eldest  of  her  sisters,  set  her  head  on,  and 
rubbed  her  with  what  was  in  the  flask,  just  as  she  had  seen 
the  Troll  do  with  the  goat,  and  her  sister  came  instantly  to 
life  again.  The  girl  then  put  her  into  a  sack  with  a  little 
food  at  the  top ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Troll  came  home,  she 
said  to  him :  "  Dear  friend,  you  must  go  again  to  my 
mother,  and  carry  her  a  little  food ;  I  am  sure  she  both 
hungers  and  thirsts,  poor  thing !  and  she  is  so  lonely ;  but 
do  not  look  into  the  sack."  He  promised  to  take  the  sack, 
and  also  tliat  he  would  not  look  into  it  When  he  had 
gone  some  distance,  he  thought  the  sack  very  heavy,  and 
going  on  a  little  further,  he  said :  "  This  sack  is  so  heavy,  I 
must  see  what  is  in  it ;  for  of  whatever  her  eyes  may  be 
made,  I  am  sure  she  can't  see  me  now."  But  just  as  he 
was  gomg  to  untie  the  sack,  the  girl  who  was  in  it  cried 
out :  "  I  can  see  you,  I  can  see  you."  "  What  sharp  eyes 
thou  must  have  in  thy  head,"  said  the  Troll ;  for  he  thought 
it  was  the  girl  in  the  mountain  that  spoke,  and  therefore  did 
not  dare  to  look  again,  but  carried  it  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
the  motlier ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  door,  he  threw  it 
inside,  saying:  "There  is  some  food  for  thee  from  thy 
daughter,  she  wants  for  nothing." 

Some  time  after  this  the  girl  in  the  mountain  performed  a 
like  operation  on  her  second  sister;  she  set  her  head  on 
again,  rubbed  her  with  what  was  in  the  flask,  and  put  her 
into  a  sack;  but  this  time  she  put  as  mudi  gold  and 
silver  into  the  sack  as  it  would  hold,  and  only  a  veiy  little 
food  on  the  top.  "Bear  friend,"  said  she  to  the  Troll, 
"  you  must  go  home  again  to  my  mother  with  a  little  more 
food,  but  do  not  look  into  the  sack."  The  TroU  was  quite 
willing  to  please  her,  and  promised  he  wou^d  not  look  into 
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the  sack.  But  when  he  had  gone  a  good  way,  the  sack 
was  so  insufferably  heavy  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
and  rest  awhile,  being  quite  unable  to  carry  it  any  further ; 
so  he  thought  he  would  untie  the  string  and  look  into  it ; 
but  the  girl  in  the  sack  called  out :  "I  can  see  you,  I  can 
see  you  !"  "  Then  thou  must  have  sharp  eyes  indeed,  in 
thy  head,"  said  the  Troll  quite  frightened,  and  taking  up  the 
sack,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  the  mother's.  When 
he  came  to  the  door  of  the  room,  he  threw  it  in,  saying : 
"  There  is  some  food  from  thy  daughter  for  thee,  she  is  in 
want  of  nothing." 

When  the  young  girl  had  been  some  time  longer  in  the 
mountain,  the  Troll  having  occasion  one  day  to  go  out,  she 
pretended  to  be  ill  and  sick,  and  complained.  "  It  is  of  no 
use  that  you  come  home  before  twelve  o'clock,"  said  she  to 
the  TroU,  "  for  I  feel  so  sick  and  ill  that  I  cannot  get  the 
dinner  ready  before  that  time;"  so  the  Troll  promised  he 
would  not  come  back. 

When  the  TroU  was  gone  she  stuffed  her  clothes  out  with 
straw,  and  set  the  straw  girl  in  the  chimney-comer  with  a 
ladle  in  her  hand,  so  that  she  looked  exactly  as  if  she  were 
standing  there  herself.  She  then  stole  home  clandestinely, 
and  took  with  her  a  gamekeeper,  whom  she  met,  to  be  at 
home  with  her  mother.  When  the  clock  Struck  twelve  the 
Troll  returned.  "  Give  me  something  to  eat,"  said  he  to 
the  straw  ghi ;  but  she  made  him  no  answer. 

"  Give  me  something  to  eat,  I  say,"  said  the  Troll  again  ; 
"  for  I  am  hungry."    But  still  there  was  no  auswer. 

"  Give  me  something  to  eat,"  screamed  the  Troll  a  third 
time ;  "  I  advise  thee  to  do  so,  I  say  dost  thou  hear?  other- 
wise I  will  try  to  wake  thee." 

But  the  girl  stood  stock  still,  whereupon  he  became  so 
fmious,  that  he  gave  her  a  kick  tliat  made  the  straw  fly  about 
in  all  directions.  On  seeing  that,  he  found  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  began  to  look  about,  and  at  last  went 
down  into  the  cellar ;  but  both  the  girl's  sisters  were  gone, 
and  he  was  now  at  no  loss  to  know  how  all  this  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  Ah  !  thou  shalt  pay  dearly  for  this,"  said  he,  taking  the 
road  to  her  mother's  house ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  door. 
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the  gamekeeper  fired,  and  the  Troll  durst  not  venture  in,  for 
he  believed  that  it  thundered '•^ ;  so  he  turned  about  to  go 
home  with  all  possible  speed,  but  just  as  he  got  to  the  trap* 
door,  the  sun  rose,  and  the  Troll  burst  f. 

There  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  still  in  the  mountain,  if 
*  one  only  knew  how  to  find  the  trap-door* 


THE  WIDOW'S  SON". 

Theee  was  once  a  very  very  poor  woman  who  had  only  one 
son.  She  toiled  for  him  till  he  was  old  enough  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  priest,  when  she  told  him,  that  she  could 
support  him  no  longer,  but  that  he  must  go  out  in  the 
world  and  gain  his  own  livelihood.  So  the  youth  set  out, 
and,  after  wandering  about  for  a  day  or  two,  he  met  a 
stranger.  **  Whither  art  thou  going?"  asked  the  man.  "  I 
am  going  out  in  the  world  to  see  if  I  can  get  an  employ- 
ment," answered  the  youth.  "Wilt  thou  serve  me?" 
"  Yes,  just  as  well  serve  you  as  anybody  else,"  answered 
the  youth.  "  Thou  shalt  be  well  cared  for  wilii  me,"  said 
the  man,  "  thou  shalt  only  be  my  companion,  and  do  little 
or  nothing  besides."  So  the  youth  resided  with  him,  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  very  little  or  nothing  to  do ; 
but  he  never  saw  a  living  person  in  the  man's  house. 

One  day  his  master  said  to  him :  "  I  am  going  to  travel, 
and  shall  be  absent  eight  days,  during  that  time  thou  wilt 
be  here  alone ;  but  thou  must  not  go  into  either  of  these 
four  rooms;  if  thou  dost  I  will  kill  thee  when  I  return." 
The  youth  answered  that  he  would  not.  When  the  man 
had  been  away  three  or  four  days,  the  youth  could  no 
longer  refrain,  but  went  into  one  of  tlie  rooms.  He  looked 
around,  but  saw  nothing  except  a  shelf  over  the  door,  with 
a  whip  made  of  briar  on  it.  '*  This  was  well  worth  forbid- 
ding  me  so  strictly  from  seeing,"  thought  the  youth.  When 
the  eight  days  had  passed  the  man  came  home  again. 
"  Thou  hast  not,  I  hope,  been  into  any  of  the  rooms,"  said 
he.  "  No,  I  have  not,"  answered  the  youth.  "  That  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  see,"  said  the  man,  going  into  the 

•  See  "Northern  Mythology/*  ii.  p.  152.        f  Ibid.  i.  p.  8,  note  \ 
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room  the  youth  had  entered.  "  But  thou  hast  been  in," 
said  he,  "  and  now  thou  shalt  die."  The  youth  cried  and 
entreated  to  be  forgiven,  so  that  he  escaped  with  his  life, 
but  had  a  severe  beating;  when  that  was  over,  they  were  as 
good  Mends  as  before. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  man  took  another  journey;  this 
time  he  would  be  away  a  fortnight,  but  first  forbade  the 
youth  again  from  going  into  any  of  the  rooms  he  had  not 
already  been  in ;  but  tiie  one  he  had  previously  entered  he 
might  enter  again.  This  time  all  took  place  just  as  before, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  youth  abstained  for  eight 
days  before  he  entered  tiie  forbidden  rooms.  In  one  apart- 
ment he  found  only  a  shelf  over  the  door,  on  which  lay  a 
huge  stone  and  a  water-bottle.  "  This  is  also  something  to 
be  in  such  fear  about,','  thought  the  youth  again.  Wben 
the  man  came  home,  he  asked  whether  he  had  been  in  any 
of  the  rooms.  "  No,  he  had  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
shall  soon  see,"  said  the  man ;  and  when  he  found  that  the 
youth  had,  nevertheless,  been  in,  he  said :  "  Now  I  will  no 
longer  spare  thee,  thou  shalt  die."  But  the  youth  cried 
and  implored  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  thus  again 
escaped  with  a  beating ;  but  this  time  he  got  as  much  as 
could  be  laid  on  him.  When  he  had  recovered  from  the 
effect  of  this  beating  he  lived  as  well  as  ever,  and  he  and 
the  man  were  good  friends  as  before. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  man  again  made  a  journey,  and 
now  he  was  to  be  three  weeks  absent ;  he  warned  the  youth 
anew  not  to  enter  the  third  room ;  if  he  did  he  must  at 
once  prepare  to  die.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  youth 
had  no  longer  any  command  over  himself,  and  stole  in ; 
but  here  he  saw  nothing  save  a  trap-door  in  the  floor.  He 
lifted  it  up  and  looked  through ;  there  stood  a  large  copper 
kettle  that  boiled^  and  bubbled,  yet  he  could  see  no  fire 
under  it  "  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  hot,"  thought  the 
youth,  dipping  his  finger  down  into  it ;  but  when  he  drew 
it  up  again,  he  found  that  all  his  finger  was  gilt  He 
scraped  it  and  washed  it,  but  the  gilding  was  not  to  be 
removed;  so  he  tied  a  rag  over  it,  and  when  the  man 
returned  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
finger,  he  answered,  he  had  cut  it  badly.  But  the  man, 
tearing  the  rag  off,  at  once  saw  what  ailed  his  finger.     At 
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first  he  was  going  to  kill  the  youth,  but  as  he  cried  and 
begged  again,  he  merely  beat  him  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed  for  three  days.  The  man  then  took  a  pot  down 
j&om  the  wall  and  rubbed  him  with  what  it  contained,  so 
that  the  youth  was  as  well  as  before. 

After  some  time  the  man  made  another  journey,  and  said 
he  should  not  return  for  a  month.  He  then  told  the  youth 
that  if  he  went  into  the  fourth  room,  he  must  not  think  for 
a  moment  that  his  life  would  be  spared.  One,  two,  even 
three  weeks  the  youth  refrained  fix)m  entering  the  forbidden 
room ;  but  then  having  no  longer  any  command  over  him- 
self he  stole  in.  There  stood  a  large  black  horse  in  a  stall, 
with  a  trough  of  burning  embers  at  its  head  and  a  basket 
of  hay  at  its  tail.  The  youth  thought  this  was  cruel,  and, 
therefore,  changed  their  position,  putting  the  basket  of  hay 
by  the  horse's  head.  The  horse  thereupon  said :  "  As  you 
have  so  kind  a  disposition  that  you  enable  me  to  get  food, 
I  will  save  you :  should  the  Troll  retiurn  and  find  you  here, 
he  wiU  kill  you.  Now  you  must  go  up  into  the  chamber 
above  this,  and  take  one  of  the  suits  of  armour  that  hang 
there :  but  on  no  account  take  one  that  is  bright ;  on  the 
contrary,  select  the  most  rusty  you  can  see,  and  take  that ; 
choose  also  a  sword  and  sad<Ue  in  like  manner."  The 
youth  did  so,  but  he  found  the  whole  very  heavy  for  him  to 
carry.  When  he  came  back  the  horse  said,  &at  now  he 
should  strip  and  wash -himself  well  in  the  kettle,  which 
stood  boiling  in  the  next  apartment.  "  I  feel  afraid,'* 
thought  the  youth,  but,  nevertheless,  did  so.  When  he 
had  washed  himself,  he  became  comely  and  plump,  and  as 
red  and  white  as  milk  and  blood,  and  much  stronger  than 
before.  ^  "  Are  you  sensible  of  any  change?"  asked  the 
horse.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  youth.  "  Try  to  lift  me," 
said  the  horse.  Aye  that  he'  could,  and  brandished  the 
sword  with  ease.  "  Now  lay  the  saddle  on  me,"  said  the 
horse,  "  put  on  the  armour,  and  take  the  whip  of  thorn, 
the  stone,  and  the  water-fiask,  and  the  pot  with  ointment, 
and  then  we  will  set  out." 

When  the  youth  had  mounted  the  horse,  it  started  off  at 
a  rapid  rate.  After  riding  some  time  the  horse  said :  "  I 
think  I  hear  a  noise ;  look  round,  can  you  see  anything  ?  " 
**  A  great  many  are  coming  after  us,  certainly  a  score  at  - 
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least,"  answered  the  youth.  "  Ah !  that  is  the  Troll,"  said 
the  horse,  "  he  is  coming  with  all  his  companions." 

They  travelled  for  a  time  until  their  pursuers  were  gain- 
ing on  them.  "  Throw  now  the  thorn  whip  over  your 
shoulder,"  said  the  horse,  "  but  throw  it  far  away  from  me." 
The  youth  did  so,  and  at  the  same  moment  there  sprang 
up  a  Isu-ge  thick  wood  of  briars.  The  youth  now  rode  on 
a  long  way,  while  the  Troll  was  obliged  to  go  home  for 
something  wherewith  to  hew  a  road  through  the  wood. 
After  some  time  the  horse  again  said:  "  Look  back,  can 
you  see  anything  now  ? "  "  Yes,  a  whole  multitude  of 
people,"  said  the  youth,  "  like  a  church-congregation." 
**  That  is  the  Troll,  now  he  has  got  more  with  liim ;  throw 
out  now  tjie  large  stone,  but  throw  it  far  from  me." 

When  the  youth  had  done  what  the  horse  desired,  there 
arose  a  large  stone  moimtain  behind  them.  So  the  Troll 
was  obliged  to  go  home  after  something  with  which  to  bore 
through  the  mountain ;  and  while  he  was  thus  employed, 
the  youth  rode  on  a  considerable  way.  But  now  the  horse 
again  bade  him  look  back ;  he  then  saw  a  multitude  like  a 
whole  army,  they  were  so  bright  that  they  glittered  in  the 
sun.  "  Well,  that  is  tlie  Troll  with  all  his  friends,"  said 
the  horse.  "  Now  throw  the  water-bottle  behind  you,  but 
take  good  care  to  spill  nothing  on  me ! "  The  youth  did 
so,  but  notwithstanding  his  caution  he  happened  to  spill  a 
drop  on  the  horse's  loins.  Immediately  there  rose  a  vast 
lake,  and  the  spilling  of  the  few  drops  caused  the  horse  to 
stand  far  out  in  the  water ;  nevertheless,  he  at  last  swam 
to  the  shore.  When  the  Trolls  came  to  the  water  they  lay 
down  to  drink  it  all  up,  and  they  gulped  and  gulped  it 
down  till  they  burst.  "  Now  we  are  quit  of  them,"  said 
the  horse. 

When  they  had  travelled  on  a  very  long  way  they  came 
to  a  green  plain  in  a  wood.  "  Take  off  your  armour  now," 
said  the  horse,  "  and  put  on  your  rags  only,  lift  my  saddle  ofit 
and  let  me  go  loose,  and  hang  everything  up  in  that  large 
hollow  linden ;  make  yourself  then  a  wig  of  pine-moss,  go 
to  the  royal  palace  which  lies  close  by,  and  there  ask  for 
employment.  WTien  you  desire  to  see  me,  come  to  this 
spot,  shake  the  bridle,  and  I  will  instantly  be  with  you." 

The  youth  did  as  the  horse  told  him ;  and  when  he  put 
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on  the  moss  wig,  he  became  so  pale  and  miserable  to  look 
at,  that  no  one  would  have  recognised  him.  On  reaching 
the  palace,  he  only  asked  if  he  might  serve  in  the  kitchen 
to  cany  wood  and  water  to  the  cook;  but  the  cook-maid 
asked  him,  why  he  wore  such  an  ugly  wig  ?  "  Take  it  oflf," 
said  she,  "  I  will  not  have  anybody  here  so  frightfiil.*' 
"  That  I  cannot,"  answered  the  youth ;  "  for  I  am  not  veiy 
clean  in  the  head."  **  Dost  thou  think  then  that  I  will 
have  thee  in  the  kitchen,  if  such  be  the  case?"  said  she;, 
"go  to  the  master  of  the  horse,  thou  art  fittest  to  carry 
muck  from  the  stables."  When  the  master  of  the  horse  told 
him  to  take  off  his  wig,  he  got  the  same  answer,  so  he 
refused  to  have  him.  "  Thou  canst  go  to  the  gardener," 
said  he,  "  thou  art  only  fit  to  go  and  dig  the  groimd."  The 
gardener  allowed  him  to  remain,  but  none  of  the  servants 
would  sleep  with  him,  so  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  alone 
under  the  stairs  of  the  summer-house,  which  stood  upon 
pillars  and  had  a  high  staircase,  under  which  he  laid  a 
quantity  of  moss  for  a  bed,  and  there  lay  as  well  as  he 
could. 

•  When  he  had  been  some  time  in  the  royal  palace,  it 
happened  one  morning,  just  at  simrise,  that  ihe  youth  had 
taken  off  his  moss  wig  and  was  standing  washing  himself, 
and  appeared  so  handsome  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  on 
him.  The  princess  saw  fi'om  her  window  this  comely 
gardener,  and  tliought  she  had  never  before  seen  any  one  so 
handsome.  She  then  asked  the  gardener  why  he  lay  out 
there  under  the  stairs.  "  Because  none  of  the  other 
servants  will  lie  with  him,"  answered  the  gardener.  "  Let 
him  come  this  evening  and  lie  by  the  door  in  my  room," 
said  the  princess ;  "  they  cannot  refuse  after  that  to  let  him 
sleep  in  the  house." 

The  gardener  told  this  to  the  youth.  "  Dost  thou  think 
I  will  do  so?"  said  he.  "  If  I  do,  all  will  say  there  is 
something  between  me  and  the  princess."  "  Thou  hast 
reason,  forsooth,  to  fear  such  a  suspicion,"  replied  the 
gardener,  "  such  a  fine  comely  lad  as  thou  art."  "  Well,  if 
she  has  commanded  it,  I  suppose  I  must  comply,"  said  the 
youth.  In  going  up-stairs  Ihat  evening  he  stamped  and 
made  such  a  noise  that  they  were  obliged  to  beg  of  him  to 
go  more  gently  lest  it  might  come  to  the  king's  knowledge. 
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When  within  the  chamber,  he  lay  down  and  began  imme- 
diately to  snore.  The  princess  then  said  to  her  waiting- 
maid  :  "  Go  gently  and  pull  off  his^  moss  wig."  Creeping 
softly  towards  him,  she  was  about  to  snatch  it,  but  he  held 
it  fast  with  both  hands,  and  said  she  should  not  have  it 
He  then  lay  down  again  and  began  to  snore.  The  princess 
again  made  a  sign  to  the  maid,  and  this  time  she  snatched 
his  wig  off.  There  he  lay  so  beautifully  red  and  white,  just 
as  the  princess  had  seen  him  in  the  morning  sun.  After 
this  the  youth  slept  every  night  in  the  princess's  chamber. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  king  heard  that  the 
garden-lad  slept  every  night  in  the  princess's  chamber,  at 
which  he  became  so  angry  that  he  jJmost  resolved  on  put- 
ting him  to  death.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do,  but  cast 
him  into  prison,  and  his  daughter  he  confined  to  her  room, 
not  allowing  her  to  go  out,  either  by  day  or  night.  Her 
tears  and  prayers  for  herself  and  the  youtii  were  unheeded 
by  the  king,  who  only  became  the  more  incensed  against 
her. 

Some  time  after  this,  there  arose  a  war  and  disturbances 
in  the  coimtry,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take  arms  and 
defend  himself  against  another  king,  who  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of  his  throne.  When  the  youth  heard  this  he 
begged  the  gaoler  would  go  to  the  king  for  him,  aad  propt)se 
to  let  him  have  armour  and  a  sword,  and  allow  him  to 
follow  to,  the  war.  All  the  courtiers  laughed,  when  the 
gaoler  made  known  his  errand  to  the  king.  They  begged 
he  might  have  some  old  trumpery  for  armour,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  sport  of  seeing  the  poor  creature  in  the 
war.  He  got  the  armour  and  also  an  old  JEide  of  a  horse, 
which  limped  on  three  legs,  dragging  the  fourth  after  it. 

Thus  they  all  marched  forth  against  the  enemy,  but  they 
had  not  gone  far  from  the  royal  palace  before  the  youth 
stuck  fast  with  his  old  jade  in  a  swamp.  Here  he  sat  beat- 
ing and  calling  to  the  jade,  "  Hie  !  wilt  thou  go  ?  hie !  wilt 
thoii  go?"  This  amused  all  the  others,  who  laughed  and 
jeered  as  they  passed.  But  no  sooner  were  they  all  gone, 
than,  running  to  the  linden,  he  put  on  his  own  armour,  and 
shook  the  bridle,  and  immediately  the  horse  appeared,  and 
said:  "  Do  thou  do  thy  best  and  I  will  do  mine." 

When  the  youth  arrived  on  the  field,  the  battle  had 
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already  begun,  and  the  king  was  hardly  pressed ;  but  just 
at  that  moment  the  youth  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The 
kin^  and  his  attendants  wondered  who  it  could  be  that 
came  to  their  help ;  but  no  one  had  been  near  enough  to 
him  to  speak  to  him,  and  when  the  battle  was  over  he  was 
away.  When  they  returned,  the  youth  was  still  sitting  fast 
in  the  swamp,  beating  and  calling  to  his  three-legged  jade. 
They  laughed  as  they  passed,  and  said:  "Only  look,  yonder 
sits  the  fool  yet." 

The  next  day  when  they  marched  out,  the  youth  was 
still  sitting  there,  and  they  again  laughed  and  jeered  at  him ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  all  passed  by  than  he  ran  again  to 
the  linden,  and  everything  took  place  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  Every  one  wondered  who  the  stranger  war- 
rior was  who  had  fought  for  them ;  but  no  one  approached 
him  so  near  that  he  could  speak  to  him ;  of  course  no  one 
ever  imagined  that  it  was  the  youth. 

When  they  returned  in  the  evening  and  saw  him  and 
his  old  jade  still  sticking  fast  in  the  swamp,  they  again 
made  a  jest  of  him ;  one  shot  an  arrow  at  him  and  wounded 
him  in  the  leg,  and  he  began  to  cry  and  moan  so  that  it 
was  sad  to  hear,  whereupon  the  king  threw  him  his  hand- 
kerchief that  he  might  bind  it  about  his  leg.  When  they 
marched  forth  the  ttiird  morning  there  sat  the  youth  calling 
to  his  horse,  "  Hie !  wilt  thou  go?  hie !  wilt  thou  go?"  "No, 
no !  he  will  stay  there  till  he  starves,"  said  the  king's  men 
as  they  passed  by,  and  laughed  so  heartily  at  him  that 
they  nearly  fell  from  their  horses.  When  they  had  all 
passed,  he  again  ran  to  the  linden,  and  came  to  the  battle 
just  at  the  right -moment.  That  day  he  killed  the  enemy's 
king,  and  thus  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

When  the  fighting  was  over,  tlie  king  observed  his  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  the  leg  of  the  strange  warrior,  and  by 
this  he  easily  knew  him.  They' received  him  with  great 
joy,  and  carried  him  with  them  up  to  the  royal  palace,  and 
the  princess,  who  saw  them  fk>m  her  window,  was  so  de- 
lighted no  one  could  tell.  "  There  comes  my  beloved  also," 
said  she.  He  then  took  the  pot  of  ointment  and  rubbed 
his  leg,  and  afterwards  all  the  woimded,  so  that  they  were 
all  well  again  in  a  moment. 

After  this  the  king  gave  him  the  princess  to  wife.     On 
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the  day  of  his  marriage  he  went  down  into  the  stable  to  see 
the  horse,  and  found  him  dull,  hanging  his  ears  and  refusing 
to  eat.  When  the  young  king — for  he  was  now  king,  having 
obtained  the  half  of  the  realm — spoke  to  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  the  horse  said :  "  I  have  now  helped  thee 
forward  in  the  world,  and  I  will  live  no  longer ;  thou  must 
take  thy  sword,  and  cut  my  head  off."  "  No,  that  I  will  not 
do,"  said  the  young  king,  "  thou  shalt  have  whatever  thou 
wilt,  and  always  live  wi&out  working."  "  If  tliou  wilt  not 
do  as  I  say,"  answered  the  horse,  "  I  shall  find  a  way  of 
killing  thee."  The  king  was  then  obliged  to  slay  him ;  but 
when  he  raised  the  sword  to  give  the  stroke  he  was  so  dis- 
tressed that  he  turned  his  face  away ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  struck  his  head  off  thaa  there  stood  before  him  a  hand- 
some prince  in  the  place  of  the  horse. 

"Whence  in  the  name  of  Heaven  didst  thou  come?" 
asked  the  king.  "  It  was  I  who  was  the  horse,"  answered 
the  prince.  "  Formerly  I  was  king  of  the  country  whose 
sovereign  you  slew  yesterday ;  it  was  he  who  cast  over  me 
a  horse's  semblance,  and  sold  me  to  the  Troll.  As  he  is 
killed,  I  shall  recover  my  kingdom,  and  you  and  I  shall  be 
neighbouring  kings ;  but  we  will  never  go  to  war  with  each 
other. 

Neither  did  they;  they  were  friends  as  long  as  they 
lived,  and  the  one  came  often  to  visit  the  other. 


LILLEKORT. 

• 
There  was  once  a  couple  of  poor  people,  who  lived  in  a 
wretched  hut  where  there  was  nothing  but  squalid  misery, 
so  that  they  had  neither  food  nor  fire.  But  if  they  had  a 
scanty  supply  of  other  things,  they  were  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  children,  and  every  year  they  added  one  to 
the  number.  They  were  now  just  expecting  another,  at 
which  the  good  man  was  so  angry  that  he  went  about  grum- 
bling and  muttering,  saying  that  he  saw  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  more  tiian  enough  of  these  God's  gifts ;  aad 
when  the  time  came  for  the  woman's  delivery  he  went  to 
the  forest  for  wood,  having  no  wish  to  see  the  new  squaller; 
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he  should  hear  him  soon  enough,  he  said,  when  he  screamed 
for  food. 

When  the  man  was  gone,  the  woman  gave  hirth  to  a  line 
boy,  who  had  no  sooner  come  into  the  world  than  he  looked 
about  the  room.  "  Oh,  dear  mother,"  said  he,  "  give  me 
some  of  my  brother's  old  clothes  and  food  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  I  will  go  out  in  the  world  and  seek  my  fortime, 
for  I  see  you  have  children  enough  without  me."  "  Lord 
preserve  thee,  thou  poor  little  creature,"  said  the  mother, 
**  thou  art  too  young  as  yet,  that  will  never  do."  But  the 
boy  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  begged  and  prayed 
until  the  mother  was  obhged  to  give  him  some  old  rags  and 
a  little  food  in  a  bundle,  and  away  he  went  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  wide  world,  cheerful  and  happy.  He  had 
scarcely  left  the  bouse  when  the  woman  gave  birth  to  another 
son,  who  also  looked  rou^d  and  said:  "Oh,  dear  mother, 
give  me  some  of  my  brother's  old  clothes  and  food  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  I  will  go  out  in  the  world  and  find  my 
twin  brother,  for  you  have  children''  enough  without  us." 
"  Lord  preserve  thee,  thou  poor  little  creature,"  said  the 
mother,  "  tliou  art  too  young  as  yet,  that  will  never  do." 
But  it  was  to  no  propose,  the  child  begged  and  prayed  so 
long  that  at  last  he  got  some  old  tatters  and  some  food  in 
a  cloth,  and  set  out  boldly  in  the  world  to  find  his  twin 
brother.  When  the  younger  had  gone  some  way,  he  per- 
ceived his  brother  at  a  distance  before  him,  and  called  out 
to  him  to  stop.  **  Wait  a  little,"  said  he,  "  thou  art  getting 
along  as  if  thou  wast  paid  for  it ;  thou  shouldst  have  seen 
thy  yoimgest  brother  at  all  events  before  going  out  into  the 
world."  The  elder  brother  stopped  and  looked  back,  and 
when  the  younger  had  joined  him,  and  told  him  how  it 
was  that  he  was  his  brother,  he  sidded,  "  but  now  let  us  sit 
down,  and  see  what  provisions  our  mother  has  given  us ;"  and 
they  did  so. 

When  they  had  wandered  on  a  little  further  they  came  to  a 
stream  that  flowed  through  a  green  meadow ;  and  here  the 
younger  proposed  that  they  should  give  each  other  a  name; 
for  having  left  home  in  such  a  hurry  there  was  no  time  for 
it,  "  so  we  had  better  do  it  here,"  said  he.  "  What  wilt  thou 
be  called?"  said  the  elder.  "  My  name  shall  be  Lillekort," 
answered  the  other ;  "  and  what  wilt  thou  be  called  ?  "  "I  will 
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be  named  Bang  Lavring,"  answered  the  elder.  So  they  bap- 
tized each  other,  and  then  pursued  their  journey.  When  they 
had  walked  on  for  some  time,  they  came  to  a  cross-road,  and 
here  they  agreed  to  part,  so  that  each  might  take  his  own 
course.  This  they  did,  but  they  had  not  gone  far  when 
they  met  each  other  again.  Here  they  parted  anew,  each 
taking  a  diflferent  road;  but  in  a  little  while  they  imex- 
pectedly  met  again,  and  thus  it  happened  three  times. 
They  now  agreed  that  they  would  go  in  opposite  directions, 
one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  "  But  shouldst  thou 
ever  fall  into  any  danger  or  misfortune,"  said  the  elder, 
"  then  call  to  me  ^ee  times  and  I  will  come  and  help  thee ; 
but  thou  must  not  call  upon  me  until  thou  art  in  the 
greatest  need."  "  We  shall  not  meet  again  so  soon  then,  I 
think,"  said  Lillekort.  They  then  took  leave  of  each  other, 
liillekort  taking  the  road  to  the  east,  and  King  Lavring  to 
the  west 

When  Lillekort  had  walked  on  for  some  time  alone,  he 
met  a  very  old  himipbacked  woman  who  had  but  one  eye ; 
this  Lillekort  snatched  out  "Oh,  oh!"  cried  the  old 
woman,  "  what  has  become  of  my  eye  ?  "  "  What  will  you 
give  me  for  an  eye?"  said  Lillekort  "I  will  give  you  a 
sword  of  such  a  quality  that  it  can  overcome  a  whole  army, 
be  it  ever  so  great,"  answered  the  woman.  "  Good!  hand  it 
here,"  said  Lillekort  The  old  woman  gave  him  the  sword, 
and  got  her  eye  again.  Lillekort  then  went  on,  and  after 
wandering  for  some  time,  he  met  another  very  old  crook- 
backed  woman,  who  also  had  only  one  eye ;  this,  too,  Lille- 
kort stole  before  the  old  woman  was  aware.  "  Oh,  oh ! 
what  has  become  of  my  eye  ?"  cried  the  hag.  "  What  will 
you  give  me  for  an  eye  ?  "  said  Lillekort  "  I  will  give  you 
a  ship  which  can  go  both  in  fresh  water  and  in  salt,  over 
moimtains  and  deep  valleys,"  answered  the  old  woman. 
"  Good !  hand  it  here,"  sdd  lillekort.  The  old  crone  then 
gave  him  a  little  tiny  ship,  so  small  that  he  could  put  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  so  she  got  her  eye  again,  and  they  went 
their  several  ways.  After  wandering  on  for  a  long  while, 
he  met,  for  the  third  time,  a  very  old  hunchbacked  woman, 
who  had  but  one  eye;  this  also  Lillekort  stole,  and  when 
the  old  crone  screamed,  and  cried,  and  asked  what  had 
become  of  her  eye,  Lillekort  said  :  "  What  will  you  give  ma 
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for  an  eye  ?  "  "  I  will  give  you  the  art  to  brew  a  hundred  lasts 
of  malt  in  one  brewing."  So  for  that  art  the  old  woman  got 
her  eye  again,  and  each  went  their  several  ways. 

When  Lillekort  had  gone  a  little  forther,  he  thought  it 
was  worth  while  making  a  trial  of  his  ship ;  so  taking  it  out 
of  his  pocket,  he  first  placed  one  foot  in  it,  and  then  the 
other;  but  no  sooner  had  he  put  one  leg  in,  than  it  became 
much  larger,  and  when  he  stood  upright  with  both  legs  in, 
it  became  as  large  as  a  ship  that  sails  on  the  sea.  Lillekort 
then  said :  "Go  through  fi'esh  water  and  salt  water,  over 
mountains  and  through  deep  valleys,  aad  do  not  stop  till 
thou  comest  to  the  king's  palace."  And  away  flew  the  ship, 
as  swift  as  a  bird  in  the  air,  till  it  came  quite  near  to  the 
king's  palac'e,  aad  there  it  stopped.  In  the  window  of  the 
palace  persons  were  standing  and  watching  Lillekort  as  he 
approached,  and  were  all  so  astonished  that  they  ran  out  to 
see  who  it  could  be  that  came  travelling  through  the  air  in 
a  ship.  But  while  the  people  were  running  down  from  the 
royal  palace,  Lillekort  had  stepped  out  of  his  ship  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket ;  for  nq  sooner  had  he  stepped  out,  than  it 
became  as  small  as  when  the  old  woman  gave  it  to  him ;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  save  a  little  ragged  urchin 
standing  on  the  shore.  The  king  asked  him  whence  he 
came.  But  the  boy  said,  he  did  not  know,  neither  did  he 
know  how  he  came  there,  but  supplicated  most  earnestly  to 
be  taken  into  the  king's  service,  saying,  that  if  there  were 
nothing  else  he  could  do,  he  could  carry  wood  and  water 
for  the  cook-maid ;  and  so  he  got  leave  to  remain.  When 
Lillekort  came  up  to  the  palace,  he  saw  that  the  whole^  was 
hung  with  black,  both  inside  and  out,  even  the  walls  and 
roof :  he  asked  the  cook  what  it  meant.  "  I  will  tell  thee," 
answered  the  girl.  "  The  king's  daughter  has  been  promised 
to  three  Trolls,  and  next  Thursday  evening  one  of  them 
wiU  come  to  fetch  her.  The  knight  Eod  has  undertaken 
to  rescue  her,  but  God  knows  whether  he  will  be  able ;  so 
thou  canst  well  imagine  there  is  sorrow  and  misery  enou^ 
here.'*  When  Thursday  evening  came,  the  knight  E5d 
conducted  the  princess  down  to  the  sea-shore  (for  tiiere  she 
was  to  meet  the  Troll),  and  he  was  to  remain  to  protect  her; 
but  he  did  not  do  much  harm  to  the  Troll,  I  trow,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  princess  seated  herself  on  the  shore,  than 
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the  knight  crept  up  into  a  large  tree,  which  stood  near,  and 
coi^cealed  himself  as  well  as  he  could  among  the  branches. 
The  princess  wept,  and  earnestly  implored  him  not  to  leave 
her,  but  the  knight  cared  little  for  that :  "  It  is  better  that 
one  perishes  than  two,"  said  he. 

In  the  meantime  Lillekort  entreated  the  cook  to  let  him 
go  for  a  little  while  down  to  the  sea-shore.  "  "What  wilt 
Siou  do  there  ?"  said  the  maid ;  "  thou  hast  nothing  to  do 
there."  "Yes,  that  may  be,  but  do  let  me  go,  dear  friend," 
said  Lillekort,  "  I  would  so  gladly  go  and  play  a  little  with 
the  other  children."  *'  Well,  go  then,"  said  the  cook ;  "  but 
take  care  thou  dost  not  stay  beyond  the  time  when  the  pot 
for  supper  is  to  be  himg  over  the  fire,  and  the  meat  put  on 
the  spit ;  and  bring  in  with  thee  a  good  supply  of  wood  for 
the  kitchen  again ! "  Yes,  all  this  Lillekort  promised  to  do, 
and  then  ran  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

Just  as  he  came  to  the  spot  where  the  king*s  daughter 
sat,  the  Troll  approached  with  an  appalling  noise,  so  that 
it  seemed  to  roar  and  thunder  around  him.  He  was  so 
large  and  bulky  that  he  was  terrible  to  look  on,  and  had 
five  heads.  "Fire,"  screamed  the  Troll.  "Fire  again," 
said  Lillekort.  "  Caast  thou  fight?"  cried  the  TroU.  "  If 
I  cannot,  I  can  learn,"  answered  Lillekort.  Hereupon  the 
Troll  threw  at  him  a  large  thick  iron  bar,  which  he  had  in 
his  hand,  so  that  the  earth  flew  five  yards  up  in  the  dr. 
"Hui!"  said  Lillekort,  "that  wag  something"  certainly ! 
Thou  shalt  now  see  a  stroke  from  me."  So  saying,  he 
grasped  the  sword,  which  the  hunchbacked  crone  had  given 
him,  and  struck  the  Troll  so  that  all  his  Ave  heads  flew 
over  the  sands.  When  the  princess  saw  that  she  was  saved, 
she  was  so  happy,  that  she  knew  not  what  to  do,  she  daQced 
and  jumped  about  for  joy.  "  Now  sleep  a  little  in  my  lap," 
said  she  to  Lillekort ;  aad  while  he  lay  she  drew  a  gold 
garment  over  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  knight  Hod  came  down  from 
the  tree,  who  on  seeing  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared, 
threatened  the  princess,  imtil  she  was  obliged  to  promise 
that  she  would  say  it  was  he  who  had  saved  her ;  for  if  she 
did  not,  he  told  her  he  would  kiU  her.  He  then  took  out 
the  Troll's  tongue  and  lungs,  and  put  them  into  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  conducted  the  princess  back  to  the  palace. 
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where  great  honour  was  shown  him.  The  king  did  not 
know  how  to  make  enough  of  him,  and  placed  him  on  his 
right  hand  at  table.  Lillekort  went  first  out  to  the  Troll's 
ship  and  brought  away  a  nimiber  of  gold  jxLd  silver  hoops 
with  him,  and  then  ran  back  to  the  royal  palace.  When 
the  cookmaid  saw  all  the  gold  and  silver  she  was  frightened, 
and  said :  "  My  dear  friend  Lillekort,  where  didst  &ou  get 
all  this  gold  aad  silver  from?"  for  she  feared  that  he  had 
not  come  by  it  honestly.'  "  Oh  !"  answered  Lillekort,  **  I 
was  at  home  for  a  short  time,  and  these  hoops  fell  off  from 
some  pails,  so  I  brought  them  with  me  for  you."  When 
the  maid  heard  they  were  for  her,  s^e  asked  no  further 
questions  about  them,  but  thanked  Lillekort,  and  all  was 
idght  again. 

The  next  Thursday  night  everything  happened  just  as  on 
the  preceding  one.  Everybody  was  in  grief  and  momning ; 
but  the  knight  Edd  said,  that  as  he  had  delivered  the  king's 
daughter  from  one  Troll,  he  made  no  doubt  he  could  fi*ee 
her  from  another,  and  conducted  her  down  to  the  sea-shore. 
But  he  did  not  do  much  harm  to  the  Troll ;  for  when  the 
time  came  that  the  Troll  might  be  expected,  he  said  as 
before :  "  It  is  better  for  one  to  perish  than  two,"  and  as 
before  crept  up  into  the  tree.  Lillekort  now  again  begged 
the  cookmaid  to  give  him  leave  to  go  down  to  the  sea-shore 
for  a  little  while.  "  What  wilt  thou  do  there?"  asked  the 
cook.  "  Oh !  do  pray  let  me  go,"  said  Lillekort,  "  I  would 
so  gladly  go  and  play  with  the  other  children  down  there." 
So  he  got  leave  to  go,  but  must  first  promise  that  he  would 
be  back  in  time  to  turn  the  spit,  and  bring  with  him  a 
bundle  of  wood.  Scarcely  had  Lillekort  reached  the  sea- 
shore, when  the  Troll  came  with  an  appalling  noise,  so  that 
it  seemed  to  roar  and  storm  around  him.  He  was  twice 
as  large  as  the  first  Troll,  and  had  ten  heads.  "Fire,'* 
screamed  the  Troll.  "  Fire  again,"  said  Lillekort.  "  Canst 
thou  fight?"  cried  the  Troll.  "If  I  cannot,  I  can  learn," 
answered  Lillekort.  The  Troll  then  struck  at  him  with  his 
iron  staff  (it  was  much  larger  than  that  with  which  the  first ' 
Troll  was  armed),  so  that  Qie  ground  flew  up  ten  ells  in  the 
air.  "  Hui ! "  said  Lillekort,  "  that  was  something  certainly ! 
Thou  shalt  now  see  a  stroke  from  me;"  so  saying,  he  grasped 
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the  sword  and  struck  the  Troll  so  efifectively  that  all  his  ten 
heads  rolled  over  the  sands. 

The  king's  daughter  said  again  to  him :  **  Sleep  a  little 
while  in  my  lap  ;"  and  while  Lillekort  lay  there,  she  drew  a 
silver  garment  .over  him.  No  sooner  did  the  knight  Bod 
perceive  that  there  was  no  further  danger,  than  he  crept  out 
of  the  tree,  and  threatened  the  princess  until  she  was  obliged 
to  promise  again,  that  she  would  say  it  was  he  who  had 
rescued  h^.  He  then  took  the  tongue  and  lungs  of  the 
Troll,  put  them  into  his  handkerchief  and  conducted  the 
king's  dau^ter  back  to  the  palace.  Th^e  was  now  joy 
and  pleasure,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  the  king  was 
at  a  loss  how  he  should  show  the  knight  £5d  sufficient 
honour  and  respect. 

Lillekort  again  took  with  him  a  bundle  of  gold  and  silver 
hoops  from  l£e  Troll's  ship,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
royal  palace,  the  cookmaid  clasped  her  hands  in  astonish- 
ment, and  wondered  where  he  had  got  all  that  gold  and 
silver  from ;  but  Lillekort  answered,  that  he  had  been  home 
for  a  little  while;  and  that  it  was  the  hoops  which  had 
fallen  off  some  pails,  and  these  he  had  taken  with  him  for 
her. 

On  the  third  Thursday  evening,  things  went  on  precisely 
as  they  had  done  on  the  two  former  occasions.  The  whole 
palace  "was  hung  with  black,  and  every  one  was  in  sorrow 
and  mourning ;  but  the  knight  Bod  said,  he  did  not  see  so 
much  to  be  anxious  about,  for  as  he  had  rescued  the  king's 
daughter  from  two  Trolls,  there  was  Httle  doubt  that  he 
could  also  save  her  from  the  third.  He  then  led  her  down 
to  the  sesrshore,  but  when  the  time  for  the  Troll's  approach 
drew  near,  he  crept  up  into  the  tree  again  and  hid  himself. 
The  princess  wept  and  entreated  him  to  remain  with  her, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  he  thought  as  before,  that  it  was  better 
for  one  to  pensh  than  two. 

In  the  evening,  Lillekort  again  asked  leave  to  go  down  to 
the  sea-shore.  "What  wilt  thou  do  there?"  said  the  cook- 
maid  ;  but  he  entreated  so  long  that  at  last  he  was  permitted 
to  go ;  but  was  first  made  to  promise  that  he  would  be  back 
in  the  kitchen  again  when  the  spit  was  to  be  turned. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  shore  when  the  Troll  came 
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with  a  thundering  and  rattlmg  much  louder  than  on  either 
of  the  former  occasions.  He  was  far  far  larger  than  either 
of  the  others,  and  had  fifteen  heads.  •  "  Fire,"  screamed  the 
Troll.  " Fire  agam,"  said  Lillekort.  "  Canst  thou  fight?" 
cried  the  Troll.  "  If  I  cannot,  I  can  learn,"  answered  LUle- 
kort  "  I  will  teach  thee,"  bellowed  the  Troll,  and  struck  at 
him  with  his  iron-bar,  so  that  the  earth  flew  up  fifteen  ells 
in  the  air.  "Hui!"  said  Lillekort,  "that  was  something 
certainly !  now  thou  shalt  see  a  stroke  from  me."  At  the  same 
moment  he  grasped  his  sword,  and  dealt  the  Troll  such  a 
blow,  that  all  the  fifteen  heads  rolled  over  the  sands. 

Thus  was  the  princess  saved,  and  she  thanked  and  blessed 
Lillekort  for  having  preserved  and  delivered  her  from  the 
Troll.  "  Sleep  a  litfie  while  in  my  lap,"  said  she ;  and  while 
he  lay  there  she  drew  a  dress  of  brass  over  him.  "  But 
how  shall  we  manage,"  added  she,  "to  make  it  publicly 
known  that  thou  art  the  person  who  hast  saved  me ? "  "I 
will  tell  you,"  rephed  Lillekort  "  When  the  knight  Edd 
has  conducted  you  home  again,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
the  person  who  has  saved  you,  he  will,  as  you  know,  have 
both  you  and  the  half  of  the  kingdom.  But  when  on  your 
wedding-day,  they  ask  you  whom  you  will  have  to  serve  you 
with  wine,  answer :  "  I  will  have  the  youth  in  the  kitchen, 
who  carries  wood  and  water  for  the  cookmaid ;  then  while 
I  am  poimng  out  the  wine,  I  will  spill  a  drop  on  Kod's 
plate,  but  none  on  yours ;  he  will  be  angry  and  strike  me ; 
and  this  I  will  do  three  times.  The  third  time  you  must 
say :  *  Shame  on  thee  who  strikest  my  beloved ;  it  is  he  who 
preserved  me,  and  him  will  I  have**"  Hereupon  Lillekort 
ran  back  to  the  kitchen,  but  not  imtil  he  had  been  on  board 
the  Troll's  ship  and  taken  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  and 
other  precious  things,  from  which  he  likewise  gave  the  cook 
a  whole  armful  of  gold  and  silver  hoops. 

No  sooner  did  the  kni^t  Kod  see  that  all  danger  was 
over,  than  he  came  down  from  the  tree,  and  again  threat- 
ened the  princess,  until  she  was  obliged  to  promise  she 
would  say  he  had  saved  her.  He  then  conducted  her  back 
to  the  lung's  palace ;  and  if  there  had  not  been  honour 
enough  paid  to  him  before,  there  was  more  than  enough 
^ow :  the  king  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  should  exalt 
him  who  had  saved  his  daughter  from  the  three  Trolls. 
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It  was  now,  he  said,  a  matter  of  course  that  ho  should  have 
his  daughter  and  the  half  of  the  kmgdom. 

On  the  wedding-day,  the  princess  requested  she  might 
have  the  youth  from  the  kitchen,  who  carried  wood  and 
water  for  the  cook,  to  serve  her  with  wine  at  the  wedding- 
feast.  "  But  what  can  you  want  with  that  black,  ragged 
lad  ?  "  said  the  knight  Eod.  The  princess  answered,  that 
she  would  have  him  and  no  one  else.  So  at  last  she  got 
permission ;  and  everything  took  place  just  as  it  had  been 
settled  between  Lillekort  and  the  king's  daughter :  he  spilt 
a  drop  on  the  knight's  plate,  but  none  on  hers,  and  each 
time  file  knight  Kod  was  angry  and  struck  him ;  at  the  first 
blow  all  the  rags  which  he  wore  in  the  kitchen  fell  off  fix)m 
Lillekort ;  at  the  second  the  brass  dress  fell  off;  and  at  the 
third,  the  silver  dress,  so  that  he  stood  in  a  gold  dress,  so 
bright  and  beautiful  that  it  was  quite  dazzling.  Then  the 
king's  daughter  said :  "  Shame  upon  thee  for  striking  my 
beloved !  He  has  saved  me,  and  him  will  I  have."  The 
knight  Rod  swore  and  decided  that  it  was  he  who  had 
saved  her.  '*  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  he  who  has  saved  my 
daughter  must  have  some  proof  to  'Show."  The  knight,  on 
hearing  this,  ran  directly  to  fetch  his  handkerchief  contain- 
ing tlie  lungs  and  tongue,  and  Lillekort  fetched  all  the  gold, 
and  silver,  and  diamonds,  and  other  precious  things  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Troll's  ships;  and  each  laid  his 
spoils  before  the  king.  "  He  who  has  such  precious  things 
as  gold,  and  silver,  and  diamonds,"  said  the  king,  "  must 
have  been  the  one  who  killed  the  Trolls ;  for  such  things 
are  not  to  be  gained  fi«om  others."  So  the  knight  Rod  was 
thrown  into  a  den  of  snakes,  and  Lillekort  was  to  have  the 
princess  with  half  the  kingdom. 

One  day  as  the  king  and  Lillekort  were  taking  a  walk 
together,  the  latter  asked  the  king  if  he  had  never  had 
any  other  children.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  king,  "  I  had 
another  daughter,  but  she  was  carried  away  by  a  Troll,  be- 
cause there  was  no  one  who  could  save  her.  One  of  my 
daughters  and  the  half  of  my  kingdom  thou  art  to  have;  but 
if  thou  canst  recover  her  whom  the  Troll  has  taken,  thou 
shalt  have  her  also,  and  the  other  half  of  my  kingdom." 
"I  will  make  the  trial,"  said  Lillekort;  "but  for  that," 
continued  he,  "  I  must  have  an  iron  chain  five  hundred 
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ells  long,  also  five  hundred  men,  and  provisions  for  them 
all  for  fifteen  weeks ;  for  I  must  go  far  out  to  sea."  Well, 
that  he  might  have,  hut  the  king  was  apprehensive  that  he 
had  no  ship  large  enough  to  carry  all  these  things.  "  I 
have  a  ship  m3rself,"  said  Lillekort,  taking  the  ship  which 
the  old  woman  had  given  him,  out  of  his  pocket.  The 
king  laughed  at  him,  and  thought  he  was  joking ;  hut  Lille- 
kort only  begged  he  might  have  what  he  requested,  and 
then  the  king  should  see.  All  was  now  brought  to  him,  and 
Lillekort  ordered  the  chain  to  be  placed  first  in  the  ship  ; 
but  there  was  no  one  able  to  lift  it,  and  there  was  not  room 
in  the  little  tiny  ship  for  many  at  once.  Lillekort  then 
took  hold  of  one  end  of  the  chain,  and  laid  some  links  in 
the  ship,  when  it  began  to  get  larger  and^larger,  and  at 
length  it  grew  to  such  a  size  that  not  only  the  chain  but 
the  five  hundred  men  and  all  the  provisions,  together  with 
Lillekort,  had  abundance  of  room  in  it.  "Go  now  over 
salt  water  and  fresh  water,  over  hill  and  dale,  and  stop  not 
until  thou  comest  to  the  place  where  the  king's  daughter  is," 
said  Lillekort  to  the  ship ;  and  instantly  it  sailed  away  so 
that  it  piped  and  whistled  around  it.  When  they  had  thus 
sailed  far  far  away,  the  ship  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean.  "Now  we  are  arrived,"  said  Lillekort;  "but  now 
it  behoves  us  to  consider  how  we  shall  get  firom  hence." 
He  then  took  the  chain,  and  fastened  one  end  of  it  round 
his  body.  "  I  must  now  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea," 
said  he,  "  but  when  I  pull  the  chain,  to  signify  that  I  wish 
to  come  up  again,  you  must  all  pull  as  one  man,  or  you 
will  all  perish  as  well  as  myself."  Hereupon  he  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  a  yellow  whirlpool  surrounded  him.  He 
sank  and  sank,  and  at  length  came  to  the  bottom  ;  there  he 
saw  a  large  mountain  with  a  door  in  it,  by  which  he 
entered.  When  he  was  come  into  the  mountain,  he  saw 
the  princess ;  she  was  sitting  at  work ;  but  when  she  looked 
at  lillekort,  she  clasped  her  hands  together  and  exclaimed : 
"  God  be  praised  !  I  have  not  seen  a  Christian  man  since 
I  came  here."  "  1  am  come  to  rescue  you,"  said  Lillekort. 
"  Ah !  thou  wilt  not  succeed,"  replied  the  king's  daughter, 
"thou  wilt  never  succeed  ;  for  should  the  Troll  see  thee,  he 
will  take  thy  life."  "It  is  well  you  mention  him,"  said 
Lillekort.     "Where  is  he?    I  am  anxious  to  see  him." 
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The  king's  daughter  then  told  hun,  that  the  Troll  was  gone 
out  in  search  of  some  one  who  could  brew  a  hundred  lasts 
of  malt  in  one  brewing,  because  he  was  to  have  a  great 
feast,  and  a  less  quantity  would  not  suffice.  "  That  I  cao 
do,"  answered  LiUekort. 

"  If  only  the  Troll  were  not  of  so  hasty  a  temper,  I 
could  tell  him  that,"  replied  the  princess ;  "  but  he  is  so 
ferocious,  that  I  fear  he  will  tear  thee  in  pieces  the  moment 
he  comes  in  and  sees  thee ;  but  I  must  devise  some  expe- 
dient :  thou  canst  hide  thyself,  in  this  closet,  then  we  shall 
see  what  is  to  be  done."  LiUekort  did  so,  and  scarcely  had 
he  crept  in  the  closet  and  concealed  himself,  before  the 
Troll  returned.  "  Hui !  here  is  a  smell  of  Christian  blood," 
cried  he.  "  There  flew  a  bird  over  the  roof  with  the  bone 
of  a  Christian  man  in  its  beak,  and  dropped  it  down  jhe 
chimney,"  answered  the  princess.  "I  threw  it  away  as 
soon  as  I  could;  but  I  suppose  it  is  that  you  smell." 
"  Yes,  that  must  be  it,"  said  the  Troll.  The  princess  then 
asked  him,  if  he  had  found  any  one  who  could  brew  a 
hundred  lasts  of  malt  at  one  brewing.  "  No ;  there  is  no 
one  who  can  do  it,"  replied  the  Troll.  "  Just  now  there 
was  one  fiere  who  said  he  could  do  it,"  said  the  king's 
daughter.  "  Then  wHy  didst  thou  not  detain  him  ?  thou 
who  art  always  so  shrewd,  for  thou  knewest  very  well  that 
I  wanted  such  a  person,"  answered  the  Troll.  "  Nor  did  I 
let  him  go,"  replied  the  king's  daughter;  "but  you  are 
always  so  hasty  ^&t  I  thought  it  best  to  shut  him  up  in  the 
closet;  so  if  you  have  not  got  any  one  else,  here  he  is." 
"  Let  him  come  in,"  said  the  Troll.  When  LiUekort  came 
in,  the  TroU  asked  him,  "  if  it  were  true  that  he  could  brew 
a  hundred  lasts  of  malt  at  one  brewing  ?"  "  Yes,"  repHed 
LiUekort.  "  It  is  weU  that  I  have  met  with  thee,"  said  the 
TroU ;  "  so  begin  directly,  but  Lord  have  mercy  on  thee,  if 
thou  dost  not  brew  the  beer  strong."  "Oh,  don't  be 
alarmed  on  that  score,"  answered  LiUekort,  and  immediately 
set  to  work.  "  But  I  must  have  many  more  TroUs  to  cany 
the  Uquor,"  said  LiUekort;  "for  these  I  have  got  are  but 
poor  hands."  He  then  got  so  many  that  the  place  swarmed, 
and  the  brewing  went  on  weU.  When  the  wort  was  ready, 
they  must  all  taste  it,  first  the  TroU  himself,  and  afterwards 
the  others ;  but  LiUekort  had  brewed  it  so  strong  that  no 
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sooner  had  tliey  drunk  of  it  than  they  fell  down  dead  like 
so  many  flies.  At  last  there  was  no  one  left  there  hut  a 
miserable  old  woman,  who  lay  behind  the  stove.  **  Oh ! 
poor  thing,"  said  Lillekort,  "  thou  must  have  a  drink  of  the 
beer  as  well  as  the  rest ;"  and  so  he  went  and  brought  her  a 
jugful  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  gave  it  to  her,  and 
then  she  was  disposed  of  as  well  as  the  rest.  As  he  stood 
looking  about,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  a  large  chest:  this  he 
filled  with  gold  and  silver,  then  binding  the  chain  round  it, 
and  also  round  himself  and  the  princess,  he  pulled  with  all 
his  strength.  Hereupon  the  crew  raised  them  safely  up. 
When  Lillekort  was  again  in  the  ship,  he  said :  '*  Go 
through  salt  water  and  fresh  water,  over  hill  and  dale,  and 
stop  not  before  thou  comest  to  the  king's  palace."  Imme- 
diately ihe  ship  sailed  away,  so  that  the  yellow  billows 
foamed  around  it.  When  those  in  the  palace  saw  the  ship 
approachmg,  they  were  not  slow  in  going  out  to  meet  it 
with  song  and  music,  and  received  Lillekort  with  great  joy; 
but  the  happiest  of  aU  was  the  king,  who  now  had  got  his 
other  daughter  back  again.  But  Lillekort  was  ill  at  ease, 
as  both  the  princesses  would  have  him  for  a  husband,  and 
he  would  have  her  alone  whom  he  had  first  saved,  which 
was  the  youngest  He  often  walked  about  pondering  what 
he  should  do  to  possess  the  one  of  his  choice ;  yet  would 
not  willingly  offend  the  other.  One  day  as  he  went  hither 
and  thither  thinking  about  it,  it  occiurred  to  him,  that  if  he 
only  had  his  brother.  King  Lavring,  with  him,  who  was  so 
like  himself,  that  no  one  in  the  palace  could  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  he  could  have  the  elder  princess  with 
the  half  of  the  kingdom,  while  for  himself  the  other  half 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  No  sooner  had  he  thought  upon 
this  plan  than  he  went  outside  of  the  palace  and  cidled 
upon  King  Lavring.  But  no  King  Lavring  came.  He 
called  again  and  a  little  louder,  but  no,  still  no  one  came. 
He  then  cried  a  third  time  with  all  his  strength,  and  there 
stood  his  brother  before  him.  "I  said  that  thou  shouldst 
not  call  on  me  before  thou  wast  in  the  greatest  difficulty," 
said  he  to  Lillekort,  **  and  here  is  not  so  mudi  as  a  fly  that 
can  hurt  thee ;"  hereupon  he  began  beating  him  so  that 
Lillekort  rolled  about  the  field. 

**  Oh,  shame  upon  thee  to  strike  me,'*  said  Lillekort,  "  I 
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who  have  won  first  one  kmg's  daughter  and  the  half  of  the 
kingdom,  and  then  another  daughter  with  the  other  half  of 
the  realm,  and  now  thought  of  giving  thee  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses and  of  dividing  the  kingdom  with  thee— dost  thou  think 
it  just  to  strike  me  thus  ?"  When  Bang  Lavring  heard  this 
he  hegged  forgiveness  of  his  brother,  and  immediately  they 
were  good  Mends  again,  as  before. 

"  Thou  knowest,"  said  Lillekort,  "  that  we  are  so  alike  that 
no  one  can  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Change 
clothes  with  me,  and  go  up  to  the  palace,  and  the  princesses 
will  think  it  is  I.  The  one  who  kisses  thee  first  thou  shalt 
have,  and  I  will  take  the  other."  For  he  well  knew  that  the 
elder  was  the  strpnger,  and  so  could  easily  guess  how  it 
would  be.  This  King  Lavring  was  quite  willing  to  do ;  he 
changed  clothes  with  his  brother  and  went  up  to  the  palace. 
When  he  entered  the  princesses'  apartment,  they  thought  it 
was  lillekort,  and  both  ran  at  the  same  moment  towards 
him ;  but  the  elder,  who  was  the  larger  and  stronger, 
pushed  her  sister  aside,  threw  her  arms  round  King  Lav- 
ring's  neck  and  kissed  him.  Thus  he  obtained  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  king,  and  Lillekort  the  younger. 

One  can  well  imagine  that  there  was  such  a  wedding,  that 
it  was  heard  of  and  talked  of  over  seven  kingdoms. 


THE  THREE  AUNTS. 

There  was  once  a  poor  man  who  lived  in  a  hut  far  away  in 
the  forest,  and  supported  himself  on  the  game.  He  had  an 
only  daughter,  who  was  very  beautiful,  and  as  her  mother 
was  dead  and  she  was  grown  up,  she  said  she  would  go 
out  in  the  world  and  seek  her  own  hving.  "  It  is  true,  my 
child,"  said  her  father,  "  that  thou  hast  learnt  nothing  with 
me  but  to  pluck  and  roast  birds ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
well  that  thou  shouldst  earn  thy  bread."  The  young  girl 
therefore  went  in  search  of  work,  and  when  she  had  gone 
some  way,  she  came  to  the  royal  palace.  There  she  re- 
mained, and  the  queen  took  such  a  liking  to  her  that  the 
other  servants  became  quite  jealous ;  they,  therefore,  con- 
trived to  tell  the  queen  that  the  girl  had  boasted  she 
could  spin  a  poimd  of  flas  in  twenty-four  hours,  knowing 
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that  the  queen  was  very  fond  of  all  kmds  of  handiwork. 
"  Well,  if  thou  hast  said  it,  thou  shalt  do  it,"  said  the  queen 
to  her.  "  But  I  will  give  thee  a  little  longer  time  to  do  it 
in."  The  poor  girl  "^as  afiraid  of  saying  she  never  had 
spun,  but  only  begged  she  might  have  a  room  to  herself. 
This  was  allowed,  and  the  flax  and  spinning-wheel  were 
carried  up  to  it.  Here  she  sat  and  cried,  and  was  so  un- 
happy she  knew  not  what  to  do ;  she  placed  herself  by  the 
wheel  and  twisted  and  twirled  at  it  witiiout  knowing  how  to 
use  it ;  she  had  never  even  seen  a  spinning-wheel  before. 

But  as  she  so  sat,  there  came  an  old  woman  into  the  room. 
"What's  the  matter,  my  child?"  said  she.  "Oh,"  an- 
swered the  young  girl,  **  it  is  of  no  use  that  I  tell  you,  for  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  help  me  !"  "  That  thou  dost  not  know," 
said  the  crone.  "  It  might  happen,  however,  that  I  could 
help  thee."  "  I  may  as  well  tell  her,"  thought  the  girl;  and 
so  she  related  to  her,  how  her  fellow-servants  had  reported 
that  she  had  said  she  could  spin  a  pound  of  flax  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  "And  poor  I,"  added  she,  "have  never  before 
in  all  my  life  seen  a  spinning-wheel ;  so  far  am  I  from  being 
able  to  spin  so  much  in  one  day."  "  Well,  never  mind," 
said  the  woman,  "  if  thou  wilt  caU  me  Aimt  on  thy  wedding 
day,  I  will  spin  for  thee,  and  thou  canst  lie  down  to  sleep." 
That  the  young  girl  was  quite  willing  to  do,  and  went  to 
bed. 

In  the  morning  when  she  woke,  all  the  flax  was  spim  and 
lying  on  the  table,  and  was  so  flne  and  dehcate  that  no  one 
had  ever  seen  such  even  and  beautiful  thread.  The  queen 
was  delighted  with  the  beautiful  thread  she  had  now  got, 
and  on  that  account  felt  more  attached  to  the  young  girl 
than  before.  But  the  other  servants  were  still  more  jealous 
of  her,  and  told  the  queen  she  had  boasted  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  she  could  weave  all  the  thread  she  had  spun. 
The  queen  again  answered :  "  If  she  had  said  that,  she 
should  do  it ;  but  if  it  were  not  done  within  the  exact  time, 
she  would  allow  her  a  little  longer."  The  poor  girl  durst 
not  say  no,  but  begged  she  might  have  a  room  to  herself, 
and  then  she  would  do  her  best.  Now  she  again  sat  crying 
and  lamenting,  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  another  old 
woman  came  in,  and  asked :  "  What  ails  thee,  my  child  ?" 
The  girl  would  not  at  first  say,  but  at  length  told  her  what 
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made  her  so  sorrowful.  "Well,"  answered  the  crone, 
"  provided  thou  wilt  call  me  Aunt  upon  thy  wedding  day  I 
will  weave  for  thee,  and  thou  canst  go  to  sleep."  The 
young  girl  willingly  agreed  to  do  so,  and  went  to  bed. 

When  she  awoke  ihe  piece  of  hnen  lay  on  the  table  woven, 
as  fine  and  beautiful  as  it  could  be.  The  girl  took  it  down 
to  the  queen,  who  was  so  deUghted  with  the  beautiful  web 
which  she  had  got,  that  she  was  fonder  than  ever  of  the 
young  girl.  At  this  the  others  were  so  exasperated  that 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  how  they  could  injure  her. 

At  length  they  told  9ie  queen,  that  she  had  boasted  she 
could  make  the  piece  of  linen  into  shirts  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  girl  was  afraid  to  say  she  could  not  sew ;  and 
all  took  place  as  before:  she  was  again  put  into  a  room 
alone,  where  she  sat  crying  and  unhappy.  Now  came 
another  old  woman  to  her,  who  promised  to  sew  for  her  if 
she  would  call  her  Aunt  upon  her  wedding  day.  This  the 
young  girl  consented  to  do ;  she  then  did  as  the  woman  had 
desii:ed  her,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  when 
she  woke,  she  found  that  the  linen  was  all  made  into  shirts 
lying  on  the  table,  so  beautiful  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  the 
Hke;  and  they  were  all  marked  and  completely  finished. 
When  the  queen  saw  them  she  was  so  deUghted  with  the 
work,  that  she  clasped  her  hands  together :  "  Such  beautiful 
work,"  said  she,  "  I  have  never  owned  nor  seen  before." 
And  firom  that  time  she  was  as  fond  of  the  young  girl  as  if 
she  had  been  her  own  child.  "  If  thou  wouldst  like  to 
marry  the  prince,  thou  shalt  have  him,"  said  she  to  the 
maiden,  "  for  thou  wilt  never  need  to  put  out  anything  to  be 
made,  as  thou  canst  both  spin  .and  weave  and  sew  every- 
thing for  thyself."  As  the  young  girl  was  very  hapdsome, 
and  the  prince  loved  her,  Ihe  wedding  took  place  directly. 
Just  as  the  prince  was  seated  at  the  bridal  table  vdth  her, 
an  old  womto  entered  who  had  an  enormously  long  nose ; 
it  was  certainly  three  eUs  long. 

The  bride  rose  from  the  table,  curtsied,  and  said  to  her : 
"  Good  day.  Aunt"  "Is  that  my  bride's  aunt?"  asked  the 
prince.  "  Yes,  she  is."  "  Then  she  must  sit  down  at  the 
table  with  us,"  said  he ;  though  both  the  prince  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  thought  it  very  disagreeable  to  sit  at 
table  with  such  a  person. 
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At  the  same  moment  another  very  ugly  old  woman  came 
in ;  she  was  so  thick  and  broad  behmd  that  she  could  hardly 
squeeze  herself  through  the  door.  Immediately  the  bride 
rose,  and  saluted  her  with  a  "  Good  day,  Aunt ;"  and  the 
prince  asked  again  if  she  were  his  bride's  aunt.  They  both 
answered  "  Yes :"  the  prince  then  said,  if  that  were  th6  case 
she  must  also  take  a  place  at  the  table  with  them. 

She  had  hardly  seated  herself  before  there  came  in  a  third 
ugly  old  crone,  whose  eyes  were  as  large  as  plates,  and  so 
red  and  running  that  it  was  shocking  to  look  at.  The  bride 
rose  again  and  said :  "  Good  day.  Aunt ;"  and  the  prince 
asked  her  also  to  sit  dom^  at  table ;  but  he  was  not  well 
pleased,  and  thought  within  himself :  "  The  Lord  preserve 
me  from  my  bride's  aunts."  After  a  short  time  he  could 
not  help  asking :  "  How  it  came  to  pass  that  his  bride,  who 
was  so  beautiful,  should  have  such  ugly  and  deformed  aunts." 
"  That  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  one  of  them.  "  I  was  as 
comely  as  your  bride  when  at  her  age,  but  the  reason  of  my 
having  so  long  a  nose  is  that  I  constantly  and  always  sat 
jogging  and  nodding  over  the  spinnbag-wheel,  till  my  nose  is 
become  the  length  you  see  it."  "  And  I,"  said  the  second, 
"  ever  since  I  was  quite  little,  have  sat  upon  the  weaver's 
bench  rocking  to  and  fro ;  therefore  am  I  become  so  broad 
and  swelled  as  you  see  me."  The  third  one  said:  "Ever 
since  I  was  very  yoimg,  I  have  sat  poring  over  my  work 
both  night  and  day,  therefore  have  my  eyes  become  so  red 
and  ugly,  and  now  there  is  no  cure  for  them."  "Ah!  is 
that  the  case ?"  said  the  prince,  "it  is  well  that  I  know  it ; 
for  if  people  become  so  ugly  thereby,  then  my  bride  shall 
never  spin,  nor  weave,  nor  work  any  more  all  her  life." 


RICH  PETER  THE  HUCKSTER. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  was  called  Rich  Peter,  because 
by  travelling  about  with  wares  he  had  amassed  so  much 
money  that  he  became  a  wealthy  man.  This  Rich  Peter 
liad  a  daughter,  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  all  the 
suitors  who  came  to  offer  themselves  met  with  a  refusal ; 
for  he  thought  none  of  them  good  enough  for  her.  As  it 
£Eired  thus  with  them  all,  at  length  no  more  came ;  tod  as 
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time  went  on,  Peter  began  to  fear  that  his  daughter  would 
never  be  married.  "  I  am  surprised,"  said  he  to  his  wife, 
**  that  no  more  suitors  come  to  demand  our  daughter,  who 
is  so  rich.  It  will  be  a  rare  thing  if  no  one  will  have  her ; 
for  money  she  has  already,  and  will  have  more ;  I  think  I 
will  go  to  the  astrologers  and  ask  them  whom  she  will  have, 
as  no  one  comes  here  how."  "  How  can  the  astrologers 
answer  that  question  ?"  asked  his  wife.  "  Yes,  they  can, 
they  read  everything  in  the  stars,"  said  Kich  Peter.  Here- 
upon he  took  with  him  a  good  sum  of  money  and  set  out  to 
the  astrologers,  and  requested  them  to  oblige  him  by  con- 
sulting the  stars,  and  informing  him  whkt  person  his 
daughter  would  get  for  a  husband.  The  astrologers  looked 
at  ti^e  stars,  and  said,  that  they  could  not  inform  him. 
But  Peter  begged  they  would  look  more  carefully  and  let 
him  know  the  result ;  for  he  would  pay  them  well  for  it. 
The  astrologers  after  consulting  the  stars  better,  said  that 
his  daughter  would  marry  the  miUer's  boy,  that  was  just 
bom  at  file  miU,  close  by  Rich  Peter's  dwelling.  Peter  gave 
the  astrologers  a  hundred  dollars,  and  returned  home  with 
the  answer  he  had  received.  He  thought  it  quite  absurd 
that  his  daughter  should  marry  one  who  was  but  just  come 
into  the  world,  and  that  so  poor  a  man.  This  he  told  his 
wife,  and  added  :  "  I  wonder  whether  they  would  sell  the 
child  to  me,  and  then  we  could  soon  get  rid  of  it."  "  Yes, 
I  should  think  they  would,"  answered  his  wife,  **  for  they 
are  but  poor  people." 

Rich  Peter  then  went  down  to  the  mill,  and  told  the 
woman  that  if  she  would  sell  him  her  son,  she  should  have 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  him.  No,  she  positively  would 
not.  **  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  will  not,"  said  Peter, 
"  for  you  have  nothing  but  poverty  here,  and  the  babe  vdlL 
not  make  things  better,  I  should  think."  But  she  was  so 
happy  with  her  boy  that  she  would  not  lose  him.  When 
the  miller  came  in,  Peter  said  the  same  to  him,  and  offered 
t^  give  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  child,  so  that  they  could 
buy  a  farm  and  no  longer  grind  com  for  people,  and  starve 
when  there  was  no  water  at  the  mill.  This  the  miller 
thought  a  good  thing,  and  consulted  with  his  wife,  and  so 
Rich  Peter  got  the  babe.  The  mother  cried  and  was  quite 
in  despair;   but  Peter  comfortefl  her  by  saying,  that  it 
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shoiild  be  taken  good  care  of;  that  they  must  only  promise 
him  one  thing,  that  they  would  not  inquire  after  the  child, 
as  he  would  send  him  into  distant  cormtries  there  to  learn 
foreign  languages.  When  Peter  brought  the  babe  home, 
he  had  a  Httle  box  made,  so  nicely  contrived  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  at.  He  secured  it  with  pitch,  laid  the 
child  in  it,  locked  it,  and  sent  it  down  ihe  river ;  so  that 
the  stream  soon  carried  it  far  away.  "  Now  I  have  got  rid 
of  him,"  thought  Kich  Peter.  But  when  the  box  had  been 
borne  far  down  the  river  it  came  to  a  watercourse  that 
supphed  another  mill,  through  which  it  passed,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  water-wheel,  caused  the  mill  to  stand. 
The  man  went  down  to  see  what  had  stopped  tihie  mill, 
when  he  found  the  box  and  took  it  up  with  him.  When 
he  came  home  at  dinner-time,  he  said  to  his  wife :  "I 
wonder  what  can  be  in  this  box:  it  came  floating  down 
against  the  water-wheel  and  stopped  the  mill  for  me  to-day." 
"  That  we  shall  presently  see,"  said  the  woman.  "  The 
key  is  in  the  lock,  open  it."  When  they  opened  it,  there 
lay  the  sweetest  babe  any  one  could  see ;  they  were  both 
delighted,  and  resolved  to  keep  it,  as  they  had  no  childi*en 
of  their  own,  and  were  both  getting  into  years ;  so  that 
they  could  no  longer  expect  to  have  any.  Wlien  some  time 
had  elapsed,  Kich  Peter  began  again  to  wonder  whether  any 
suitor  would  come  after  his  daughter,  who  had  so  much 
money.  But  as  no  one  came,  he  set  out  again  to  the 
astrologers  and  offered  them  large  sums  of  money,  if  they 
could  tell  him  whom  his  daughter  would  marry.  "  We 
have  already  told  you  that  she  will  have  the  miller's  son 
down  yonder,"  said  tihie  'astrologers.  **  Yes,  that  is  -all  very 
fine,"  answered  Peter,  "  hut  he  is  dead ;  and  if  I  only  could 
know  who  would  be  my  daughter's  husband  I  would  will- 
ingly give  you  two  hundred  dollars."  The  astrologers 
again  consulted  the  stars,  but  became  angry,  and  said: 
**  She  will  have  the  miller's  son,  notwithstanding  you  have 
cast  him  into  the  river  to  get  rid  of  him ;  but  he  is  living 
at  the  mill  that  lies  farther  down  the  river."  Kich  Peter 
gave  them  the  two  hundred  dollars  for  this  information, 
and  then  thought  how  he  should  get  rid  of  this  miller's  boy. 
So  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  returned  home,  was  to  go 
down  to  the  other  mill.     Here  he  found  the  boy  so  grown 
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that  he  was  ab*eady  confirmed,  and  helped  in  the  mill :.  he 
was,  in  fact,  become  a  fine  youth.  *'  Could  you  not  let  me 
have  that  youth?"  said  Kich  Peter  to  the  miller.  "  No, 
that  I  cannot,"  answered  he;  ''I  have  brought  him  up  as 
my  own,  and  he  has  conducted  himself  well,  so  that  I  have 
good  use  of  him  in  the  mill ;  for  I  am  beginning  to  be  old 
and  weak."  "  It  is  the  same  with  me,"  answered  Peter, 
"  and,  therefore,  I  want  a  youth  I  can  bring  up  to  my  trade. 
If  you  will  let  me  have  him,  I  will  give  you  six  hundred 
dollars :  with  that  you  can  buy  a  house,  and  live  in  peaee 
and  quiet  in  your  old  age."  When  the  miller  heard  this, 
he  let  Rich  Peter  have  the  youth.  They  now  journeyed 
together  about  ihe  country  with  their  wares,  till  they  came 
to  a  hostel,  which  lay  on  the  border  of  the  forest.  Here 
Peter  sent  the  youth  home  with  a  letter  to  his  wife — ^for 
stodght  through  the  forest  the  distance  was  not  great — and 
desired  him  to  tell  her,  that  she  was  to  perform,  as  soon  as 
possible,  what  was  written  in  the  letter.  In  the  letter  she 
was  ordered  to  make  a  large  fire  and  throw  the  miller's  boy 
into  it ;  and  if  she  disobeyed,  she  herself  should  be  burned 
when  he  returned. 

The  youth  set  off  through  the  forest  with  the  letter. 
Towards  evening  he  came  to  a  house  in  ihe  middle  of  the 
wood,  into  which  he  entered,  but  saw  no  one  there.  In 
one  room  he  found  a  bed,  on  which  he  lay  down.  The 
letter  he  had  stuck  into  the  band  of  his  hat,  and  with  the 
hat  he  had  covered  his  faeu^e.  When  ihe  thieves  returned 
home — ^for  in  this  house  twelve  thieves  had  their  retreat— 
and  saw  the  youth  lying  on  the  be4  they  wondered  who  he 
was,  and  one  of  them,  taking  ^e  letter  from  his  hat,  broke 
ihe  seal  and  readmit  "  Oh !  oh  I "  said  he,  "  it  is  Rich 
Peter  who  is  abroad:  now  we  will  play  him  a  trick;  for  it 
would  be  a  sin  for  the  old  scoundrel  to  make  an  end  of 
such  a  fine  young  lad."  So  the  thieves  wrote  another  letter 
to  Peter's  ^e,  and  placed  it  imder  the  hatband,  in  which 
they  said  that  she  should  immediately  marry  her  daughter 
to  the  miller's  son,  and  give  them  horses,  sheep,  and 
household  furniture,  and  put  them  into  ihe  farm  he  had  up 
in  the  mountains,  and  if  all  this  was  not  done  before  he 
came  home  she  should  suffer  for  it  The  next  day  the 
thieves  let  the  youth  depart,  and  when  he  reached  home 
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and  had  delivered  the  letter,  he  said,  he  was  to  greet  her 
fix)m  Peter,  and  tell  her  that  as  soon  as  possible  she  was  to 
perform  what  he  had  written.  "  Thou  must,  indeed,  have 
behaved  well,"  said  Peter's  wife  to  the  miUer's  son,  **  that 
he  now  writes  in  this  fashion ;  for  when  thou  went  away  he 
was  so  exasperated  against  thee,  that  he  knew  not  what  to 
do  to  get  rid  of  thee."  She  then  began  directly  to  prepare 
for  the  wedding,  and  ftimished  them  with  horses,  sheep, 
and  all  kinds  of  household  furniture  in  the  farm  up  in  the 
mountams. 

Not  l<Mig  after  this  Rich  Peter  came  home,  and  his  first 
question  was,  had  she  done  as  he  had  commanded  her  in 
llie  letter  ?  "  Yes,  I  thought  it  odd,  but  I  was  afraid  of 
doing  otherwise,"  said  she.  Peter  then  asked,  where  his 
daughter  was.  "You  can  well  imi^ine^ where  she  is," 
answered  his  wife.  "  She  is  with  him  at  the  farm  up  in 
the  mountains,  as  you  ordered  in  your  letter."  When 
Peter  heard  what  had  taken  place,  and  had  seen  the  letter, 
he  was  in  such  a  passion  that  he  was  ready  to  burst,  and 
immediately  ran  up  to  the  farm  to  see  the  young  couple. 
"  It  is  all  very  well,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  hast  got 
my  daughter,  but  if  thou  wishest  to  keep  her,  thou  must 
go  to  the  dragon  of  Dybenaa  and  get  me  three  feathers 
from  his  tail ;  for  those  who  possess  them  can  have  what- 
ever they  desire."  "  Where  shall  I  find  him?"  said  his 
son-in-law.  "  That  I  don't  know,"  replied  Peter,  "  that 
must  be  thy  concern." 

The  youtii  set  off  courageously  on  his  journey,  and  when 
he  had  gone  some  distance  he  came  to  a  royal  palace. 
"  Here  I  had  better  go  in  and  inquire  my  way,"  thought 
he ;  **  for  such  people  know  more  of  the  world  &ian  others, 
and,  perhaps,  I  can  here  learn  which  is  the  right  road." 
The  king  asked  him  whence  he  came,  and  on  what  errand 
he  was  going.  "  I  am  going  to  the  dragon  of  Dybenaa, 
to  fetch  three  feathers  from  his  tail ;  that  is,  provided  I  can 
find  him,"  said  the  youth.  "  There  must  be  good  luck  for 
that,"  thought  the  king;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  never  heard  of 
any  one  returning  from  him ;  but  shouldst  thou  find  him, 
thou  mightest  as  well  ask  him  from  me,  why  I  can  never 
get  dear  water  in  the  well,  which  I  have  fr^m  time  to  time 
sunk  deeper  and  deeper,  but  can  never  get  clear  water  in 
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it."  "  Yes,  that  I  will  do,"  said  the  youth.  At  the  royal 
palace  he  fared  well,  and  got  both  provisions  and  money 
when  he  departed.  / 

Towards  evening  he  approached  another  royal  palace. 
When  he  entered  the  kitchen,  the  king  came  in  and  asked 
him,  whence  he  came  and  on  what  errand  he  was  going. 
"  I  am  going  to  the  dragon  of  Dybenaa,  to  fetch  three 
feathers  from  his  tail,"  said  the  youth.  **  There  must  be 
good  luck  for  that,"  thought  the  king;  "  for  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  returning  from  him.  But  if  thou  art  successful 
in  getting  them,  thou  mayst  ask  him  from  me,  where  my 
daughter  is,  who  was  lost  many  years  ago.  I  have  both 
sought  her,  and  caused  her  loss  to  be  published  in  all  the 
churches ;  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give  me  any 
tidings  of  her."  •  "  Yes,  tliat  I  will  do,"  said  the  youth.  At 
the  royal  palace  he  fared  well,  and  at  his  depaiture  they 
gave  him  provisions  and  money. 

When  evening  again  approached,  he  came  to  another 
palace.  Here  the  queen  came  into  the  kitchen  and  asked 
him,  whence  he  came,  and  on  what  errand  he  was  going. 
"  I  am  going  to  the  dragon  of  Dybenaa,  to  fetch  three 
feathers  from  his  tail,"  answered  the  youth.  "  There  must 
be  great  luck  for  that,"  said  the  queen ;  "  for  I  never  heard 
that  anybody  ever  came  back  from  him.  But  shouldst  thou 
find  him,  thou  canst  ask  him  from  me,  where  I  shall  find 
my  gold  keys  which  I  have  lost.'*  "  Yes,  that  I  will  do," 
said  the  youth. 

When  he  had  journeyed  on  some  way  further,  he  came 
to  a  large,  broad  river.  While  he  stood  thinking  how  he 
should  cross  over,  or  whether  he  should  walk  along  its 
banks,  there  came  an  old  hunchbacked  man,  and  asked  him, 
whither  he  was  going.  **  I  am  going  to  the  dragon  of 
Dybenaa,  if  any  one  can  tell  me  where  I  may  find  him," 
said  the  youth.  **  That  I  can  do,"  said  the  man ;  "  for  I 
am  here  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  over  those  who  seek 
him.  He  lives  just  on  the  other  side.  When  thou  comest 
up  the  hill  thou  wilt  see  his  palace ;  and  if  thou  canst  get 
to  talk  with  him  thou  canst  ask  him  from  me,  how  long  I 
am  to  remain  here,  carrying  people  across."  **  That  I  will 
do,"  said  the  youth.  The  man  then  took  him  upon  his 
back,  and  carried  him  across  the  river ;  and  when  he  got 
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up  the  hiU,  he  saw  the  palace,  and  went  in.  The  princess 
was^  at  home  alone.  "  Alas ! "  said  she,  "  how  can  a  Chris- 
tian venture  to  come  hither?  No  one  has  been  here  since 
I  came ;  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  depart  as  quickly  as 
you  can ;  for  when  the  dragon  comes  home,  he  will  smell 
you  out,  and  devour  you  in  a  moment,  and  you  will  also 
make  me  miserable."  **  No,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  cannot 
return  before  I  have  got  three  feathers  out  of  his  tail." 
"  Them  you  will  never  get,"  answered  the  princess.  But 
the  youth  would  not  go  away ;  he  was  determined  to  wait 
for  the  dragon,  and  obtain  ihe  feathers  and  an  answer  to  his 
questions.  "  As  you  are  so  resolved,  I  must  see  how  I  can 
help  you,"  said  the  princess.  "  Try  whether  you  can  lift 
the  sword  that  hangs  there  on  the  wall."  No,  the  youth 
could  not  even  move  it.  "  Then  you  must  drink  a  draught 
from  this  flask,"  said  ihe  princess.  When  the  youth  had 
sat  a  little  while,  he  made  another  trial,  and  found  that  he 
could  now  move  it  with  ease.  **  You  must  take  another 
draught,"  said  the  princess,  "  and  then  tell  me  your  errand." 
He  drank  again,  and  then  informed  her  that  there  was  a 
icing  who  had  requested  him  to  inquire  of  the  dragon,  why 
he  could  not  get  pure  water  in  his  well.  From  another 
king,  he  was  to  ask,  what  had  become  of  his  daughter,  who 
liad  been  stolen  away  many  years  ago.  From  a  queen,  he 
was  to  ask  what  had  become  of  her  gold  keys.  And  lastly, 
he  was  to  ask  the  dragon,  from  the  carrier,  how  long  he 
should  continue  to  carry  people  over  the  river.  When  he 
now  grasped  the  sword,  he  could  lift  it,  and  after  taking 
another  draught,  he  could  wield  it.  **  To  prevent  the 
dragon  from  destroying  you,  you  must  creep  under  the 
bed,"  said  the  princess ;  "  for  as  evening  approaches  he  wiU 
soon  be  home ;  and  then  you  must  lie  so  still  that  he  does 
not  hear  you.  When  we  go  to  bed  I  will  ask  him  those 
questions,  and  you  must  listen  and  pay  great  attention  to 
his  answers ;  you  must  remain  under  the  bed  till  everything 
is  quite  quiet  and  the  dragon  is  asleep ;  then  creep  sofUy 
out,  take  the  sword  with  you,  and  when  he  rises,  you  must 
watch  the  moment  to  cut  his  head  off  with  one  stroke.  You 
must  at  the  same  instant  snatch  the  three  feathers ;  other- 
wise he  will  pluck  them  out  himself,  that  no  one  may  derive 
any  benefit  from  them." 

Y 
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Not  long  after  the  youth  had  crept  under  the  bed«  the 
dragon  came  home.  '*  What  a  smell  there  is  of  a  Christiaii's 
bones,"  said  the  dragon.  **  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  ranren  came 
flying  widi  a  hmnan  bone  in  its  beak,  and  perdied  on  the 
roof,**  answered  the  princess,  "that  must  be  what  yon 
smell."  "  Is  that  it?"  said  the  dragon.  The  princess  set 
the  supper  on  the  table,  and  when  &ey  had  finished,  th^ 
went  to  bed.  When  they  had  lain  for  some  time,  the  priiir 
cess  seemed  very  uneasy  in  her  sleep,  and  woke  suddenly. 
"Oh  dear!"  cried  she.  "What  is  tiie  matt^  with  thee  f" 
asked  the  dragon.  "I  sleep  so  uneasily,"  answered  tiie 
princess,  "  and  have  had  such  a  strange  dream."  "  What 
didst  thou  dream  ?"  a^ced  the  dragon.  "  I  thought  tJiere 
came  a  king  here,  who  asked  you  what  he  should  do  to  jhxv 
cure  dear  water  in  his  well."  "  Oh,"  answered  the  dragon, 
"  he  ought  to  know  that  himself.  Whoi  he  digs  out  the 
well,  and  takes  up  the  old  decayed  stick  whidi  lies  at  the 
bottom,  he  will  soon  have  clear  water  agsdn.  But  now  lie 
still  and  don*t  dream  any  more." 

When  the  princess  had  lain  still  a  litde  longer,  she 
began  to  be  veiy  uneasy  again,  and  to  toss  about  in  the  bed, 
so  that  she  woke  him  again.  "  What  *s  now  the  matter  with 
thee  ?"  a^ed  the  dragon.  *'  Oh,  I  sleep  so  uneasily,"  mut 
swered  the  princess,  "  and  have  had  such  a  strange  dream." 
"Wen,  what  didst  thou  dream?"  asked  the  dngon.  "I 
thought  a  kingcaEue  and  a^ed  you  what  had  become  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  carried  away  many  years  ago,"  sidd 
the  princess.  "  That  *s  thyself,"  replied  the  dragcm ;  "  but 
he  will  never  see  thee  nK)re.  But  now,  I  bese^  tiiee  to 
let  me  have  a  quiet  night,  and  not  lie  dreaming  again,  at  I 
will  break  all  thy  ribs."  And  he  was  so  cross  and  angry  that 
he  seemed  ready  to  burst.  "  Oh !  you  nmst  not  be  so  cross," 
said  the  princess.  But  she  had  not  lain  long  before  cifce 
began  to  be  restless  agsdn,  and^  started  up  with  a  loud  ciy; 
''What !  again,"  said  the  drag<m.  "  Oh  !  I  have  had  svtA 
an  extraormnaiy  dream,"  saad  sjie.  "  The  foul  fiend  take 
thy  dreaming;  but  what  didst  thou  dream  about  now?** 
"Oh!  I  dr^med  that  a  queen  came  and  asked  yo« 
where  she  could  find  her  gold  keys  i^ain,  that  she  heA 
lost."  "Let  her  look  for  them  in  the  wood  where  she 
left  them,  she  very  well  knows  when.    She  will  find  theot 
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there,"  answered  the  dragon,  "But  now  let  me  rest  in 
peace  and  have  no  more  dreaming."  In  a  little  while 
the  princess  started  up  again  and  woke  the  dragon,  who 
exclaimed :  "  I  think  diou  wilt  never  he  quiet  till  I  have 
wrung  thy  neck."  And  he  was  in  such  a  passion  that  hiis 
eyes  sparkled  with  rage:  "Whait's  now  the  matter?"  he 
asked.  '*  Oh !  you  must  not  be  angiy  with  me,"  answered 
the  princess,  *'but  I  have  had  such  a  wondeifiil  dream." 
"  I  never  knew  the  like  of  your  dreaming,"  said  the  dragon. 
**  What  didst  thou  now  dream  ?"  "  I  thoii^t  that  the 
carrier  at  the  strand  came  and  asked  you  how  long  he 
should  go  backwards  and  forwards  carrying  people  across," 
said  the  princess.  "  The  simpleton,  he  could  soon  get  rid 
of  that  job,"  rqxUed  the  dragon,  "  for  when  any  oae  comes 
who  wants  to  cross,  he  need  only  throw  him  into  the  river, 
and  say :  *  Now  you  may  cany  folks  across  until  you  are 
released.'  But  do  let  me  now  go  to  ^eep  and  hear  no 
more  of  thy  dreams,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  thee." 

The  princess  then  let  him  sleep  in  peace ;  but  as  soon  as 
all  was  again  quiet,  and  the  youth  heard  the  dragpn  snore, 
he  cr^  out  of  his  hiding-^ace.  Before  it  was  daylight 
the  dragon  rose,  but  no  sooner  had  he  put  both  legs  out  of 
bed  than  the  youth  struck  o£f  his  head  aaid  ffluitched  the 
three  feath^is  oat  of  his  iseL  Now  there  was  ^eat  joy ;  the 
yoiith  and  the  piaiKsess  collected  as  mmch  gold,  mlwer,  and 
other  predous  things  as  they  could  carxy  wwa^  with  Ihem, 
mod  when  they  came  down  to  the  water,  the  carrier  was  so 
bewildered  with  all  the  things  he  had  to  carry  over,  that  he 
endrely  forgot  to  ask  what  answer  the  drt^n  bad  giv^i,  until 
the  princess,  the  youth,  and  all  their  riches  were  well  across 
the  river.  As  they  were  going,  he  inquired  of  the  youth,  i^ether 
he  had  asked  the  dragon  what  he  had  begged  of  him.  **  Yes," 
said  the  youth ;  "*  and  he  answered,  that  when  there  came  a 
person  who  wanted  to  cross,  thou  must  throw  him  into  the^ 
middle  of  the  river,  aod  say:  'Continue  thou  to  cany 
across,  till  thou  art  released ;  *  and  then  thou  wilt  be  free.'' 
^'Oh,  out  upon  thee,"  said  the  ferryman,  ''hadst  thou  told 
me  that  sooner,  thou  shouldst  have  released  ma" 

When  they  arrived  at  the  first  king's  palace,  the  queen 
asked  the  youth  about  her  gold  keys.  In  a  whisper  he  told 
her  to  search  in  the  wood.     "  Hush !  hush !  don't  say  an- 
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other  word,"  said  she ;  and  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars. 
When  they  came  to  the  second  palace,  the  kmg  asked 
whether  he  had  mquired  of  the  dragon  ahout  that  which  he 
l?ade  him.  "  Yes,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  did,  and  here  is  your 
daughter."  At  this  the  king  was  so  rejoiced  that  he  would 
willingly  have  given  his  daughter  and  the  half  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  miller-lad;  but  when  he  heard  that  he  was 
already  married  he  gave  him  two  hundred  dollars,  a  carriage 
and  horses,  with  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  he  could  carry 
with  him.  When  he  came  to  the  third  royal  palace,  the 
king  came  out  and  asked  him,  whether  he  had  inquired  of 
the  dragon  about  that  which  he  bade  him.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered tihe  youth ;  "  he  said,  you  must  empty  the  well  and 
take  up  the  old  rotten  stick  that  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
you  will  get  clear  water."  The  king  then  gave  him  three 
hundred  dollars. 

He  then  journeyed  stndght  home,  and  was  so  laden  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  so  fine,  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  the 
like  before ;  and  was  much  richer  than  Peter  the  huckster. 
When  Peter  got  the  feathers  he  had  nothing  to  say  against 
the  wedding ;  and  when  he  saw  aU  the  youth's  wealth,  he 
asked,  whether  so  much  had  come  fix)m  the  dragon's. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  youth,  "  and  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
could  bring  with  me ;  there  is  still  many  horse-loads  remain- 
ing, and  if  thou  wilt  go  thither,  thou  wilt  find  plenty  also." 

So  Peter  resolved  to  go.  His  son-in-law  directed  him  so 
well  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  ask  the  way  as  he  went 
on.  "  But  the  horses,"  said  he,  "  thou  hadst  better  leave  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  for  the  old  carrier  will  bear  thee 
across."  So  Peter  set  out  on  his  journey,  taking  with  him 
a  stock  of  provisions  and  many  horses,  but  these  he  left 
by  the  river-side,  as  the  youth  had  directed  him.  The  car- 
rier then  took  him  upon  his  back,  and  when  he  had 
*  gone  some  way  out,  he  threw  him  into  the  middle  of  the 
river,  saying:  **Now  you  can  stay  here  and  carry  folks 
across  until  thou  art  released."  And  if  no  one  has  released 
him.  Rich  Peter  remains  there  to  this  day  canying  people 
across  the  river.         ' 
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THE  THREE  GOATS  NAMED  BBUSE,  THAT  WENT  TO 
THE  MOUNTAIN-PASTURE  TO  PATTEN. 

Once  on  a  time  there  were  three  goats  that  were  going  to  the 
mountain-pastiire  to  fatten,  and  all  of  them  were  called 
Bruse.  On  the  road  there  was  a  hridge  across  a  waterfall, 
over  which  they  had  to  pass,  and  mider  which  lived  a  great 
ugly  Troll,  with  eyes  as  large  as  tin  plates,  aad  a  nose  as  long 
as  a  hroomstick.  The  youngest  goat  came  first  on  the  hridge, 
**  Trip  trap,  trip  trap,"  said  the  bridge  as  he  went  over. 
•*Who  trips  on  my  bridge?"  cried  the  Troll.  "Oh!  it  is 
only  the  little  goat  Bruse.  I  am  going  to  the  mountain- 
pasture  to  get  fat,"  said  the  goat  in  a  soft  voice.  "  Now  I 
am  coming  to  catch  thee,"  said  the  Troll.  "  Oh  !  no,  pray 
don't  take  me,  for  I  am  so  little ;  but  if  you  wiU  wait,  the 
second  goat  Bruse  is  coming  this  way,  and  he  is  much 
bigger."    "  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Troll. 

Some  time  after  the  second  goat  came  passing  over  the- 
bridge.  "Trip  trap,  trip  trap,  trip  trap,"  said  the- 
bridge.  "Who  trips  over  my  bridge?"  cried  the  Troll. 
"  Oh !  it  is  the  second  goat  Bruse,  who  is  going  to  the 
moimtain-pasture  to  get  fat,"  said  the  goat,  who  was  not 
delicate  of  speech.  "  Now  I  am  coming  to  catch  thee,"  said 
the  Troll.  "  Oh !  no,  pray  don't  take  me,  but  wait  a  little 
while,  and  then  the  big  goat  Bruse  will  come  this  way :  he 
is  much  much  bigger  than  I  am."  "Be  it  so," answered 
the  TroU. 

Just  at  that  moment  came  the  big  goat  Bruse  upon  the* 
bridge.  "  Trip  trap,  trip  trap,  trip  trap,"  said  the  bridge ,. 
for  he  was  so  heavy  that  the  bridge  creaked  and  crackecL 
under  him. 

"Who  goes  tramping  on  my  bridge?"  screamed  the; 
Troll.  "  It  is  I,  the  great  goat  Bruse !"  said  the  goat,  who 
was  very  coarse  of  speech.  "  Now  I  am  coming  to  catch 
thee,"  cried  the  Troll. 

"  Well !  come  thou  then.    Two  spears  I  bear, 
With  which  thy  entrails  out  1*11  tear,** 

said  the  goat,  aad  then  rushed  upon  the  Troll,  thrust  out 
his  eyes,  broke  his  bones,  and  with  his  horns  thrust  him 
out  into  the  waterfall ;  and  then  went  on  to  the  pasture. 
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There  the  goats  grew  so  fat,  so  fat,  that  they  were  hardly 
ahle  to  go  home  again ;  and  if  they  have  not  lost  their  fat, 
they  are  so  still ;  and  snip,  snap,  snout,  now  is  my  stoiy 
out. 


THE  YOUTH  WHO  WEKT  TO  THE  NOBTH-WIND,  AND 
DEMANDED  HIS  FLOUR  AGAIN. 

There  was  once  on  a  lime  an  old  woman,  who  had  a  son ; 
and  as  she  was  very  weak  and  ailing,  she  desired  the  youth 
to  go  up  to  the  store-room  and  fetch  some  flour  to  make 
something  for  dinner;  hut  when  he  was  returning  down 
the  stairs,  the  North-wind  came  rushing,  snatched  away  his 
flour  and  carried  it  off  through  the  air.  The  youth  returned 
to  the  store-room  to  fetch  more,  but  when  he  was  about  to 
descend  the  stairs,  the  North-wind  came  rushing  again  and 
carried  away  his  flour ;  and  thus  it  served  him  a  third  time. 
At  this  the  youth  became  very  angry ;  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
him  unreasonable  that  the  North-wind  should  act  in  such  a 
manner,  he  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  him  and  demand  his 
flour  back. 

He  set  off  accordingly ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  he 
went,  and  went,  until  he  at  length  came  to  the  North-wind. 
"  Good  day,"  said  the  youth,  "  Mid  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness." "  Good  day,"  answered  the  North-wind.  He  was 
very  rough  of  speech.  "  But  what  dost  thou  want  ?"  added 
he.  "  Ah  !"  answered  the  youth,  **I  vdshjust  to  ask  you 
if  you  win  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  the  flour  again 
which  you  took  from  me  on  the  stairs  of  the  store-room ;  .for 
we  have  but  little,  and  if  you  are  to  act  so  and  take  the  nao- 
diciun  we  have,  nothing  will  remain  but  starvation."  **  I  have 
no  flour,"  answered  the  North-wind;  "but  as  thon  art  so 
needy,  thou  shalt  have  a  cloth,  which  will  supply  thee  with 
everything  thou  canst  wish  for,  only  by  saying :  '  Cloth,  be 
spread,  and  be  covered  with  all  kinds  of  costly  dishes.* " 

With  this  the  youtii  was  well  pleased ;  but  as  the  way- 
was  so  long,  that  he  could  not  well  reach  home  in  one  day, 
he  went  into  an  hostel  on  the  road ;  and  when  those  who 
^were  there  were  about  to  take  their  evening  meal,  he  laid 
his  clotfi  iipon  a  table  which  stood  'vol  a  comer,  and  said : 
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**  Cloth  be  spread,  and  be  covered  with  all  kinds  of  costly 
dishes."  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when  the  cloth 
did  as  it  was  ordered,  and  every  one  thought  it  a  most  won- 
derful thing ;  but  the  host's  wife  especially.  So  when  the 
night  was  iar  advanced,  and  every  one  was  fast  asleep, 
she  took  the  youth's  cloth,  and  laid  one  in  its  place  that 
looked  exactly  like  the  cme  he  had  got  from  the  North-wind, 
but  which  could  not  furnish  even  dry  bread. 

When  the  youth  awoke,  he  took  his  cloth  and  con- 
tinued his  journey;  and  that  same  day  reached  home. 
"  Well,"  said  he  to  his  mother,  "  I  have  been  to  the  North- 
wind;  he  is  a  gentlemanly  person,  for  he  gave  me  this 
<^oth,  which  if  I  only  say  to  it :  '  Cloth,  be  spread  out,  and 
covered  with  all  kinds  of  costly  dishes,'  I  get  all  the  food  I 
wish."  "  Oh !  yes,"  replied  the  mother,  *;  I  dare  say  it  is 
very  true ;  though  I  would  rather  not  believe  it  till  I  see  it." 
The  youth  then  in  haste  set  a  table  out,  laid  the  cloth  on  it, 
and  said:  **  Cloth,  be  spread  out,  and  covered  with  all  kinds 
of  costly  dishes."  But  the  cloth  would  not  furnish  even  so 
much  as  a  bit  of  bread. 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  dcme,  but  that  I  go 
again  to  the  North- wind,"  said  the  youth;  and  instantly  set 
off.  Towards  the  afternoon  he  came  to  where  the  North- 
wind  dwelt.  "  Good  evening,"  said  the  youth.  "  Good 
evening,"  answered  the  Nortib-wind,  "  I  am  come  to  get 
c(Hnpensation  for  the  flour  you  took  from  me,"  said  &e 
you& ;  "  for  the  cloth  you  gave  me  is  worth  nothing."  "  I 
nave  got  no  flour,"  said  the  North-wind,  "  but  here  is  a  goat 
I  will  give  thee,  which  makes  pure  gold  ducats,  if  only  thou 
sayest,  *  My  goat,  make  money.'"  This  the  youth  thought 
was  a  fine  thing  to  have ;  but  as  he  was  so  &r  from  home 
that  he  could  not  reach  it  that  day,  he  took  up  his  night's 
lodging  at  the  hostel.  Before  he  ordered  anything,  he  made 
trial  of  the  goat,  to  see  if  what  the  North-wind  had  said 
was  true,  and  it  happened  just  as  he  had  said;  but  when 
the  host  saw  this,  he  thought  it  was  a  most  precious  goat 
to  have;  so  when  the  youth  had  fallen  asleep,  he  took 
aaoiher,  which  could  not  however  make  ducats,  and  set  it 
in  its  place. 

The  next  morning  the  youth  departed,  and  when  he 
came  home  to  his  mother,  he  said :  "  The  North-wind  is  an 
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excellent*  man  after  all ;  he  has  now  given  me  a  goat,  which 
can  make  gold  ducats.  I  need  only  say,  *  My  goat,  make 
money.*"  "  I  know  all  ahout  it,"  answered  his  mother,  "  and 
that  it  is  all  fudge;  I  will  believe  it  wh^i  I  see  it"  "  My 
goat,  make  money,"  said  the  youth,  but  not  a  penny  did  the 
goat  make.  So  he  went  again  to  the  North-wind,  and  told 
him  that  his  goat  was  of  no  use,  and  that  he  would  have 
compensation  for  the  flour.  **  Well,  I  have  now  nothing  to 
give  thee,"  said  the  North-wind,  "  save  this  old  cudgel  that 
stands  in  the  comer ;  but  its  nature  is  such,  that  if  thou 
sayest,  *  My  cudgel,  hit  away ! '  it  will  continue  striking 
until  thou  sayest,  *  My  cudgel,  be  still.*  ** 

As  the  way  home  was  long,  the  youth  went  into  the  hostel 
again  that  night  And  as  he  now  guessed  how  matters 
stood  with  his  cloth,  and  his  goat,  he  lay  dovm.  directly  on 
the  bench,  and  began  to  snore  as  if  asleep.  The  host, 
who  thought  the  cudgel  was  no  doubt  of  some  use,  went  in 
search  of  one  that  resembled  it,  and  was  going  to  put  it  in 
the  place  of  the  other,  as  he  heard  the  youth  snoring ;  but 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  man  was  about  to  seize  it,  the 
youth  cried  out,  *  My  cudgel,  hit  away  ! '  The  cudgel  then 
commenced  beating  away  at  the  host,  so  that  he  jimiped 
over  benches  and  tables,  and  cried,  and  screamed  for  help. 
**0h!  for  mercy's  sake!  oh,  for  mercy's  sake!  Let  the 
cudgel  be  quiet,  or  it  will  beat  me  to  death.  You  shall  have 
your  cloth  and  goat  again."  When  the  youth  thought  his 
host  had  been  sufl&ciently  cudgeled,  he  said :  "  My  cudgel, 
be  still." 

He  then  took  the  cloth  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  took  the 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  tied  a  cord  round  the  horns  of  the  goat, 
and  led  him  home.  All  this  was  good  payment  for  the 
flour. 


SUCH  WOMEN  ARE; 

OB,  THE  ICAN  FROM  BINGEBIGE  AND  THE  THBEH  WOKEN. 

Thebe  was  once  a  man  and  his  wife  who  wanted  to  sow, 
but  had  no  seed-corn,  nor  money  to  buy  it  They  had  one 
cow,  and  this  they  agreed  that  the  man  should  dnve  to  the 
town  and  sell,  to  enable  them  to  buy  seed  with  the  money. 
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But  when  it  came  to  the  pomt,  the  woman  was  afraid  to  let 
her  hushand  go  with  the  cow,  fearing  he  would  spend  the 
money  in  the  town  in  drinking.  "  Hear  now  !  father,"  said 
she,  **  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  go,  and  then  I  can 
sell  my  old  hen  at  the  same  time."  "As  thou  wilt," 
answered  the  husband,  "but  act  with  discretion,  and  re- 
member thou  must  have  ten  dollars  for  the  cow."  "  Oh ! 
that  I  shall,"  said  the  wife,  and  off  she  went  with  the  cow 
and  the  hen. 

Not  far  from  the  town  she  met  a  butcher.  "  Art  thou 
going  to  sell  thy  cow,  mother  ?"  asked  he.  "  Yes,  that 's 
what  I  am  going  to  do,"  answered  she.  "  How  much  dost 
thou  want  for  it  ?"  "I  want  a  mark  for  my  cow,  and  my  hen 
you  shall  have  for  ten  dollars."*  "  Well !  that  *s  cheap,"  said 
the  butcher ;  "  but  I  am  not  in  want  of  the  hen,  and  that 
thou  canst  always  get  rid  of  when  thou  comest  to  the  town ; 
but  for  the  cow  I  am  willing  to  give  thee  a  mark."  So  they 
settled  the  bargain,  and  the  woman  got  her  mark;  but  when 
fihe  came  into  the  town,  there  was  not  a  person  who  would 
give  her  ten  dollars  for  an  old  lean  hen.  She  therefore  went 
back  to  the  butcher,  and  said:  "Hear,  my  good  man,  I 
cannot  get  rid  of  my  hen,  so  thou  must  take  that  also,  as 
thou  hast  got  the  cow,  and  then  I  can  go  home  with  the 
money." 

"  Well !  well !  I  dare  say  we  shall  strike  a  bargain  for  that 
also,"  said  he.  Hereupon  he  invited  her  in,  gave  her 
something  to  eat,  and  as  much  brandy  as  she  could 
drink.  "  This  is  a  delightful  butcher,"  Uiought  she,  and 
kept  on  drinking  so  long  that  at  last  she  completely  lost  her 
senses. 

What  now  did  the  butcher  do  ?  While  the  woman  was 
sleeping  herself  sober,  he  dipped  her  into  a  tar  barrel,  then 
rolled  her  in  a  heap  of  feathers,  and  laid  her  down  in  a  soft 
place,  outside  the  house.  When  she  awoke  and  found 
herself  feathered  from  head  to  foot,  she  began  to  wonder, 
and  said  to  herself:  "What  can  be  the  matter  with  me? 
Is  it  I,  or  is  it  somebody  else  ?  No,  this  can  never  be  me, 
this  must  be  some  strange,  large  bird.  But  what  shall  I  do 
to  know  if  it  is  really  myself  or  not  ?    Yes,  now  I  know  how 

.  *  The  dollar  is  equal  to  six  marks. 
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I  can  &id  out  whether  it  is  myself.  If  the  ealtes  lick  me 
and  the  dog  does  not  hsaik  at  me,  T^en  I  go  home»  then  it  is 
really  myself  ** 

The  dog  had  hardly  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  strange 
animal  that  was  entering  the  yard,  hefore  he  set  up  a  ter- 
rible barking ;  and  the  woman  fdt  far  from  easy.  *'  I  begin 
to  think  it  is  not  myself,"  said  she ;  and  when  she  went 
into  the  cattle-house,  the  calves  would  not  lick  her,  as  they 
smelt  the  strong  tar.  "  No,  I  see  now  it  cannot  be  me,  it 
must  be  some  wonderful  strange  bird,  I  may  as  well  fly 
away."  So  creeping  up  on  the  top  (^  the  store-room  she 
b^an  to  flap  widi  her  arms  as  if  they  were  wings,  and  tried 
to  rise  in  the  air.  Whai  the  man  saw  this  he  seized  his 
nfie,  went  out  into  the  yard  and  was  just  taking  aim.  ''  Oh ! 
no,"  exclaimed  the  woman,  ''  don't  shoot  me,  father,  it  is  I» 
indeed  it  is."  ''Is  it  thou?"  said  her  husband;  "th^i 
don't  stand  up  th^e  like  a  fool,  but  come  down  and  give  an 
account  of  the  money."  The  woman  crept  down  again, 
but  no  money  could  she  give  him,  as  she  had  got  none.  She 
looked  for  the  mark  the  butcher  had  given  her  for  her  cow, 
but  even  this  ^e  had  lost  while  she  was  drunk.  When  the 
husband  heard  the  whole  story,  he  was  so  angry  that  he 
swore  he  would  leave  her  and  eveiything,  and  never  return, 
unless  he  could  find  three  other  women  who  were  as  great 
Ibcds  as  herself. 

He  set  out  accordingly,  and  had  not  gone  far  on  the 
road,  bef(»re  be  saw  a  woman  inmning  in  and  out  c^  a  newly- 
built  cottage  with  an  empty  sieve  in  her  hand.  Every  time 
she  ran  in,  she  threw  her  apron  ov^  the  sieve  as  if  there 
were  somelhing  in  it.  "  What  is  it  you  are  so  busy  about, 
mother  ?"  said  the  man.  "  Oh  1  I  am  only  carrying  a  little 
sunshine  into  my  new  house ;  but  I  know  not  how  it  is ; 
when  I  am  out  of  doors  I  have  pl^ity  of  sun  in  my  sieve, 
but  when  I  come  in  it  is  all  away.  TiS^en  I  was  in  my  old 
hut,  I  had  sun  enough ;  although  I  never  earned  any  in. 
If  I  only  knew  of  any  one  who  would  bring  sunshine  Into 
my  house,  I  would  willingly  give  him  a  hundred  dollars."  "  I 
think  there  must  be  a  way  for  that,"  answered  the  man.  *'  If 
you  have  got  an  axe,  I  'mil  soon  procure  you  sun  enough." 
He  got  the  axe  and  made  a  couple  of  -mndows  in  the  house, 
which  the  carpenter  had  forgotten  to  do.    Immediately  the 
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sun  came  in,  and  he  got  a  hundred  dollars.  '^  There  was 
oms/'  said  the  man  as  he  again  walked  on. 

Some  time  after,  he  came  to  a  house  and  heard  from  the 
outside  a  terrible  blowing  and  noise  within.  He  entered 
and  saw  a  woman  beating  her  husband  about  the  head  with 
a  washerwoman's  batlet.  He  had  got  a  new  shirt  over  his 
head,  but  could  not  get  it  on,  because  there  was  no  slit  made 
for  the  neck.  "  What 's  the  matter  here,"  cried  the  stranger 
at  the  door:  "are  you  killing  your  husband,  mother?" 
"  No,  Lord  preserve  us,"  said  Ihe  woman,  "  I  am  cmly  help- 
ing him  to  put  on  his  new  shirt"  The  man  struggled  and 
cried :  "  The  Lord  preserve  and  take  pity  tqpon  all  who  pot 
on  a  new  shirt  If  any  one  will  only  t^ich  my  wife  to  cut 
a  slit  in  the  proper  place,  I  will  give  him  a  hundred  dollars." 
**  I  think  there  must  be  a  way  for  that ;  come  bring  a  pair 
of  scissors,**  said  the  stranger.  The  woman  gave  Mm  the 
scissors,  and  he  immediately  cut  a  hole  in  the  ^irt,  and  got 
a  hundred  dollars.  "  There  is  Ihe  second,"  said  the  man 
as  he  went  on  his  way. 

After  walking  on  for  some  time  he  at  length  came  to  a 
farm-house  where  he  thought  of  stopping  to  rest.  When 
he  entered  the  room  the  woman  of  the  house  asked  him 
"  Where  he  was  from  ?  "  "  I  come  from  Kingerige,"  answered 
the  man,  •*  Oh,  indeed !  what,  do  you  sajr  you  come  from^ 
Himmerige  (Heaven),  then  of  course  you  know  the  seccmd 
Peter,  my  poor  late  husband  ?  "  The  woman,  who  was  very 
deaf,  had  had  three  husbands,  all  named  Peter.  The  first 
husband  had  used  her  ill,  and  therefore  she  thought  that 
only  the  second,  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  could  be  in 
heaven.  "Know  him,  aye,  and  well  too,"  answered  the 
man  from  Bingerige.  "  How  does  he  &r^  above  ? "  asked 
ihe  woman  further.  "Ah!  but  poorly, **  said  the  man. 
fie  goes  wandering  from  one  farm  to  another  to  get  a  little 
food,  and  has  scarcely  clothes  to  his  back;  and  as  to  nxmey, 
that  is  quite  out  of  the  question."  "  Oh  God,  be  merciml 
to  him !"  exclaimed  the  poor  woman,  "  I  am  sure  he  need 
not  go  so  miserable,  for  there  was  plenty  left  affeer  him.  I 
have  got  a  whole  room  full  of  his  clothes,  also  a  box  of 
money,  which  I  have  taken  care  of,  that  bekn^ed  tomj 
late  husband.  If  you  will  take  charge  of  all  this  for  him, 
J?9ou  shidl  have  a  cart  and  a  horse  tjo  draw  it    The  horae  he 
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can  keep  up  there,  and  the  cart  also ;  he  then  can  sit  in  it 
and  drive  from  one  fitrm  to  another,  for  he  was  never  so 
poor  that  he  was  obliged  to  walk."  So  the  man  from 
Bingerige  got  a  whole  cart-load  of  clothes,  and  a  little  box 
of  bright  silver-money,  with  as  much  provision  as  he  liked 
to  take.  When  he  had  filled  the  cart,  he  got  up  in  it  and 
drove  away 

'*  That  was  the  THntD,"  said  he.  But  in  the  fields  was  tiie 
woman's  third  husband  ploughing,  who,  when  he  saw  a 
person  he  knew  nothing  of,  coming  firom  the  yard  with 
horse  and  cart,  hurried  home,  and  asked  his  wife  who  it 
was  that  was  driving  away  with  the  dun  horse.  "Oh, 
that  was  a  man  firom  Himmerige  (Heaven),"  said  she ;  "  he 
told  me  that  things  went  so  badly  with  my  second  Peter,, 
my  poor  husband ;  that  he  goes  begging  from  one  flEuin  ta 
anodier,  and  that  he  had  neither  food  nor  clothing ;  so  I 
sent  him  a  load  of  old  things  that  were  lefk  after  him." 

But  the  box  of  silver-money  she  said  nothing  about  The 
man  seeing  how  matters  stood,  saddled  a  horse,  and  set  off 
at  full  gallop.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  close  behind 
the  man  in  the  cart,  who,  on  observing  him,  turned  oflf  with 
the  horse  into  a  little  wood,  pulled  out  a  handful  of  the 
horse's  tail,  ran  up  a  small  hiU  with  it,  and  tied  it  to  a  birch 
tree;  then  laid  himself  down  under  the  tree,  and  kept 
storing  up  at  the  clouds.  "  Well ! "  cried  he,  as  the  man  on 
horseback  approached  him,  "  never  have  I  seen  such  a  thing 

before  in  my  life "  Peter  the  third  stood  a  while  staring 

at  him  and  wondering  what  he  was  about.  At  length  he 
asked :  "  What  art  thou  lying  there  for,  gazing  and  gaping  ?" 
"  No,  never  have  I  seen  anything  like  it,"  said  the  other. 
**  There  is  a  man  just  gone  up  to  heaven  on  a  dun  horse ; 
here  is  some  of  the  tail  hanging  in  the  birch,  which  he  left 
behind,  and  there  up  in  the  clouds  you  can  see  the  dim 
horse."  Peter  the  third  looked  first  at  the  man,  then  up  at 
the  clouds,  and  said :  "  I  see  nothing  but  some  hair  of  a 
horse's  toil  hanging  in  the  birch-tree."  "  No,  you  cannot 
see  it  where  you  stand,"  said  the  other,  **  but  come  and  lie 
down  here  where  I  am,  and  look  strsdght  up,  and  you 
must  continue  gazing  for  some  time,  without  turning  your 
eyes  from  the  clouds."  While  Peter  lay  quite  still  staring 
up  at  the  clouds,  the  man  from  Bingerige  sprang  upon  his 
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horse  and  galloped  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  both  with  that 
And  the  cart.  When  it  began  to  rattle  along  the  road, 
Peter  jumped  up,  but  he  was  at  first  so  bewildered  by  this 
adventure,  that  he  did  not  think  of  pursuing  the  man  who 
had  run  off  with  his  horse,  until  it  was  too  late  to  overtake 
him.  Peter  then  returned  home  to  his  wife  quite  chap- 
fallen.  When  she  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  the 
other  horse,  he  said :  '*  I  gave  it  to  the  man  that  he  might 
take  it  to  Peter  the  second;  for  I  thought  it  was  not 
becoming  for  him  to  sit  in  a  cart  and  drive  about  from  one 
farm  to  another  up  in  heaven.  Now  he  can  sell  the  cart, 
buy  a  carriage,  and  drive  a  pair  of  horses."  "  How  I  thank 
you  for  that,  Peter;  never  did  I  think  you  were  so  reason- 
able a  man,"  said  his  wife. 

When  the  man  from  Ringerige  returned  home  with  his 
two  hundred  dollars,  a  cart  full  of  clothes,  and  a  box  of 
money,  he  saw  that  his  land  had  been  ploughed  and  sown. 
The  first  question  he  put  to  his  wife  was,  where  she  had  got 
the  seed  from  to  sow  the  fields  with.  "  Oh  ! "  exclaimed 
she,  "  I  have  always  heard  say,  *  that  what  you  sow,  you 
shall  reap,*  so  I  took  the  salt  we  had  left  from  the  winter, 
and  sowed  that;  and  if  we  only  get  rain  soon,  I  don't 
doubt  but  it  will  come  up,  and  yield  many  a  bushel."  **  A 
fool  thou  art,  and  a  fool  thou  wilt  be  as  long  as  thou  livest," 
said  her  husband;  *^but  there  is  no  help,  and  others  are  no 
wiser  than  Ihou." 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  HEN  IN  THE  NUT-WOOD. 

A  COCK  and  a  hen  went  once  into  a  wood  to  pluck  nuts, 
when  the  hen  got  a  piece  of  a  nutshell  in  her  throat,  and 
lay  gasping,  and  flapping  her  wings.  The  cock  ran  to  fetch 
some  water  for  her,  and  came  to  tiie  spring  and  said :  **^  My 
dear  spring,  pray  give  me  some  water;  the  water  I  wiU 
give  to  Tuppen,  my  hen,  that  lies  for  dead  in  the  nutrwood." 
The  spring  answered :  "  Thou  wilt  get  no  water  from  me 
till  I  get  leaves  from  thee."  Then  the  cock  ran  to  the  lime- 
tree,  and  said:  "My  dear  lime-tree,  pray  give  me  some 
leaves ;  the  leaves  I  will  give  to  the  spring,  flie  spring  will 
give  me  water,  the  water  I  will  give  to  Tuppen,  my  hen, 
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that  lies  for  dead  in  the  nut-wood."  "  Thou  wilt  get  no 
leaves  from  me,  until  I  get  red  gold  ribands  from  thee," 
answered  the  lime-tree.  So  the  cock  ran  to  the  Virgin 
Maiy,  and  said :  **  My  dear  Virgin  Mary,  pray  give  me  some 
red  gold  ribands ;  the  red  gold  ribands  I  will  give  to  Ihe 
lime-tree,"  etc.  "  Thou  wilt  get  no  red  gold  ribands  from. 
me,  until  I  get  shoes  from  thee,"  answered  the  Vii^in.  So 
the  cock  ran  to  the  shoemaker.  "  Dear  shoemaker,  pray 
give  me  shoes ;  the  shoes  I  will  give  to  the  Virgin  Maiyv 
tike  Virgin  Mary  will  give  me  red  gold  ribands,"  etc 

**  Thou  wilt  get  no  shoes  from  me,  till  I  get  bristles  from 
thee,"  answered  the  shoemaker.  So  the  cock  ran  to  tiie 
sow.  "My  dear  sow,  pray  give  me  some  bristles;  the 
bristles  I  will  give  to  the  shoemaka:,  the  shoemaker  will 
give  me  shoes,"  etc. 

"  Thou  wilt  get  no  bristles  from  me,  until  I  get  com  fixMn 
thee,"  answered  the  sow.  So  the  cock  ran  to  the  thrasher, 
and  said :  "  My  dear  thra^er,  pray  give  me  some  com ;  the 
com  I  wifl  give  to  the  sow,  the  sow  will  give  me  bristles," 
etc. 

"  Thou  wilt  get  no  com  from  me,  until  I  gdt  bread  fixwi 
thee,"  said  the  thrash^.  So  the  co(^  ran  to  the  baker's 
wife,  and  said :  **  My  dear  baker's  wife,  give  me  some  l»read; 
the  bread  I  will  give  to  the  thrasher,  the  thrasher  will  give 
me  com,"  etc. 

"  Thou  wilt  get  no  bread  from  me,  imtil  I  get  wood  from 
thee,"  said  the  baker's  wife.  So  the  cock  ran  to  the  wood- 
cutter, and  said :  "  My  dear  wood-cutter,  pray  give  me  some 
wood ;  the  wood  I  will  give  to  the  baker's  wife,  the  baker's 
wife  will  give  me  a  loaf,"  etc. 

*'  Thou  wilt  get  no  wood  frK>m  me,  until  I  get  an  axeicorti 
thee,"  answered  the  wood-cutter.  So  the  cock  ran  to  ^be 
smitli,  and  ssdd:  ''  My  dear  smith,  pray  give  me  an  axe ;  the 
axe  I  will  give  to  the  wood-cutter,  the  wood-cutter  will  give 
me  wood,"  etc. 

'<  Thou  wilt  get  no  axe  from  me,  until  I  get  coals  from 
thee,"  answ^^d  the  smith.  So  the  cock  ran  to  the  eoal- 
bramer,  and  said :  "  My  dear  coal-burner,  i«ay  ^e  me  some 
coals ;  the  coals  I  will  give  to  the  smith,  ^e  smith  will  giv« 
me  an  axe,  the  axe  I  will  give  to  the  wood-cutter,  the  wood- 
cutter will  give  me  wood,  3ie  wood  I  will  give  to  ^e  baker's 
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wife,  tiie  baker's  wife  will  give  me  a  loaf,  the  loaf  I  will  give 
to  the  thrasher,  the  thrasher  will  give  me  com,  the  com  I 
will  give  to  the  sow,  the  sow  will  give  me  bristles,  the 
bristles  I  will  give  to  the  shoemaker,  the  shoemaker  will 
give  me  shoes,  the  shoes  I  will  give  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Virgin  Mary  will  give  me  red  gold  ribands,  the  red  gold 
ribands  I  will  give  to  the  lime-tree,  the  lime-tree  will  give 
me  leaves,  the  leaves  I  will  give  to  the  spring,  the  spring 
will  give  me  water,  the  water  I  will  give  to  Tuppen,  my 
hen,  that  lies  for  dead  in  the  nntrwood." 

The  coal-bumer  took  pity  upon  the  cock,  and  gave  him 
some  coal  And  now  the  smith  got  the  coal,  the  wood-cutt^ 
got  the  axe,  the  baker's  wife  got  the  wood,  the  thrasher  got 
the  loaf,  the  sow  got  the  com,  the  shoemaker  got  the  bristles, 
the  Virgin  Mary  got  the  shoes,  the  lime-tree  got  the  red 
gold  ribands,  &e  spring  got  the  leaves,  and  &e  cock  got 
the  water,  which  he  gave  to  Tuppen,  his  hen,  vdiich  lay  for 
dead  in  the  nut-wood,  and  so  she  got  wdl  i^ain. 
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DANISH. 

SVEND'S  EXPLOITS. 

Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  peasant  who  lived  on  the  Alhede 
in  Jutland.  When  winter  came,  he  and  his  wife  suffered 
much ;  they  were  starving,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  to  sup- 
port themselves.  At  length  they  determined  to  leave  house 
and  home  and  beg.  Each  took  a  different  road,  and  the 
woman,  layipg  her  child  in  a  basket,  carried  it  on  her 
back. 

The  man  wandered  the  first  few  days  from  one  town  to 
another,  and  at  length  came  to  a  great  wood,  where  there 
was  a  Troll's  house,  at  the  door  of  which  he  knocked.  The 
Troll  came  out  and  asked  what  he  wanted.  The  man  told 
him  how  hard  it  went  with  him,  and  begged  the  Troll  to 
help  him,  if  with  ever  so  little.  "  Yes,  that  I  can  do,"  said 
the  Troll ;  "  you  see  here,  for  instance,  a  purse,  which  has 
the  property,  that  every  time  you  shake  it  you  will  find 
money.  If  you  will  give  me  your  son  the  day  he  is  four- 
teen years  old,  this  purse  shall  be  yours :  but  this  you  must 
know,  that  if  you  deceive  me,  you  will  have  to  come  in  his 
place." 

The  peasant  immediately  complied  with  the  conditions, 
received  the  purse,  and  went  his  way.  In  the  meantime  the 
woman  met  with  another  incident.  One  afternoon  she  met 
on  the  heath  with  a  little  man  crying  and  making  doleful 
lamentations.  "Why  are  you  so  sorrowful?"  asked  the 
woman,  when  they  had  walked  some  way  by  the  side  of 
each  other.  "  Oh ! "  answered  he,  "  my  wife  lies  sick,  and 
our  child  I  fear  will  die ;  for  I  can  get  no  nurse  for  it."  "I 
will  help  you,"  said  the  woman;  "conduct  me  to  your 
house."  They  walked  on  together,  and  when  they  came  to 
a  large  mound,  they  crept  into  it ;  whence  the  woman  saw 
immediately  that  they  were  mountrfolk  she  had  to  do  with. 
However,  she  cared  little  for  that,  but  nursed  the  sick 
woman  and  her  child,  and  scotured  and  cleaned  the  place, 
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SO  that  it  wad  quite  a  pleasure  to  see.  Before  long  the  sick 
,  woman  recovered,  and  the  child  began  to  thrive  under  the 
nurse's  care. 

The  little  Man  of  the  Mount  was  rejoiced  to  see  this 
change,  and  one  day  he  asked  the  peasant  woman  what  she 
desired  in  return  for  her  services.  **  Nothing,"  answered 
the  woman,  "  for  if  I  have  been  of  any  help  to  you,  you 
have  also  fed  me  and  my  son  during  the  time  we  have  been 
here ;  but  as  your  wife  is  now  weU.  again,  I  should  like  to 
return  home,  and  see  how  things  go  on  there." 

"  Yet,  I  must  give  you  sometiiing,"  said  the  Man  of  the 
Mount,  "  and  we  can,  I  dare  say,  find  some  trifle  in  the  cup- 
board, which  can  be  of  service  either  to  you  or  your  son." 
Hereupon  he  took  a  little  packet  out  of  a  press  in  the  wall, 
and  gave  it  to  the  woman.  "  See !  here  is  a  bear's  hair,  a 
fish's  scale,  and  a  bird's  feather.  Take  good  care  of  them ; 
for  they  have  the  property,  that  when  you  squeeze  one  in 
your  hand,  then  will  appear  before  you  the  king  of  which- 
ever of  those  animals  you  wish,  and  will  give  you  all  the 
help  he  can." 

With  regard  to  her  son,  the  Man  of  the  Mount  foretold 
that  he  would  find  favour  with  God  and  man,  and  would 
wed  a  king's  daughter.  Having  said  this  he  led  the  woman 
out  of  the  mount.  Taking,  then,  her  little  son  by  the  hand, 
she  wandered  towards  home,  where  she  found  everything 
changed.  Her  husband,  by  the  help  of  the  Troll's  purse, 
had  become  so  rich  that  he  had  built  a  fine  house  and  Uved 
in  luxury  and  splendour.  The  report  of  the  Man  of  the 
Moimt's  prediction  was  soon  spreaid  through  the  country, 
and  many  persons  came  firom  a  distance  to  see  a  pooi; 
peasant  boy  who  was  destined  to  be  the  husband  of  a  prin- 
cess. At  length  the  report  reached  the  palace ;  and  as  the 
king  one  day  came  firom  Viborg  Ting*,  he  rode  to  the  pea* 
sant's  house,  and  talked  with  hun  about  taking  the  boy  into 
his  service.  At  this  the  parents,  and  particularly  the 
mother,  were  delighted,  thinking  that  the  prophecy  was 
already  about  to  be  fulfilled.  They,  therefore,  immediately 
gave  their  consent,  and  the  king  took  the  child.     But  could 

•  Viborg  is  the  oldest  city  in  Jutland,  and  in  which  the  Danish 
kings  received  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  The  great  assembly,  or 
Ting,  wa6  held  there  from  time  immemorial. 
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ihese  parents  only  have  looked  into  his  heart,  ihey  would 
haye  found  they  had  but  htUe  reason  to  rqjoice ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  kmg  reached  the  river  Skoldborg,  he  put  the  boy  into 
a  chest,  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  rode  away.  But 
Providence  had  ordained  it  otherwise  than  that  he  should 
come  to  such  an  untimely  end  in  the  water.  The  chest 
floated  down  to  a  mill,  and  when  the  miller's  man  went 
the  next  morning  to  open  the  sluices,  he  saw  the  diest 
floating  on  the  water,  dragged  it  up,  and,  chi  opening  it,  ¥ras 
much  surprised  to  find  a  little  boy  in  it.  He  ccdled  his 
Btaster,  who,  as  he  had  no  children  and  was  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  resolved  on  taking  care  of  Svend,  as  the  boy  was 
called,  and  bringing  him  up  as  his  own  son.  About  the 
same  time  the  king's  dau^ter  disappeared,  and  no  one 
could  discover  what  had  become  of  her.  The  king  was 
sorely  afflicted  for  her  loss,  regarding  it  as  a  punishment 
for  his  cruel  ccmduct  to  Svend. 

In  the  meantime  the  boy  grew  up,  promised  well,  and 
advanced  in  courtesy  and  good  manners.  When  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  he  requested  the  miller  to  let 
him  go  out  in  the  world  and  seek  his  parents.  The  miller 
gave  him  much  good  advice,  and  a  purse  well  stodced,  to 
take  with  him,  and  Svend  set  out  on  his  travels. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  passing  across  a  heath,  he  met 
with  an  old  woman  who  was  crying  and  lamenting.  Upon 
asking  her  the  cause  of  her  grief,  she  answered,  that  the 
Trolls  had  carried  off  her  husband.  While  she  was  relating 
her  misfortunes,  Svend  found  that  chance  had  brought  him 
to  the  place  where  he  most  desired  to  be,  and  that  he  stood 
before  his  mother.  He  made  himself  known,  and  went 
home  with  her,  and  then  it  was  agreed,  that  the  next  day 
Svend  should  contini^  his  travels,  to  see  if  he  could  not 
come  upon  some  traces  of  his  father,  and  rescue  him. 
When  his  mothor  took  leave  of  him,  she  gave  him  the 
presents  from  the  Man  of  the  Mount,  and  explained  to  him 
how  he  was  to  act  v^en  he  needed  the  help  of  the  animals. 
Svend  then  committed  himself  to  God's  care,  and  departed. 

At  noon  he  came  to  a  thick  wood,  where  he  resolved  to 
eat  his  dinner.  While  he  sat  enjoying  his  meal,  there 
came  a  swarm  of  ants,  which  collected  aJl  the  crumbs  that 
had  fallen,  and  carded  them  away.     Svend  crumbled  a 
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morsel  of  his  bread  for  tbe  little  creatures,  so  that  each 
might  have  a  portion,  and  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  soft  voice  rose  out  of  the  ant-hill, 
saying:  "  Thou  shalt  not  have  done  this  for  nothing;  a 
time  will  come  when  we  can  requite  thee."  Svend  now 
continued  his  journey,  and  when  he  entered  further  into 
the  wood,  he  met  witib  an  old  woman,  who  was  staggering 
,  mider  a  heavy  load  of  sticks,  which  she  had  collected.  "  I 
tiiink  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  give  you  a  helping  hand, 
mother ! "  said  Svend ;  "  if  you  are  willing  you  may  place 
your  wood  on  my  back,  I  have  younger  shoiSders  than  you." 
"  Such  an  offer  deserves  thanks,"  answered  the  old  woman, 
quite  pleased.  "  I  am  now  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
and  no  due  ever  yet  made  me  such  an  offer."  While  Svend 
carried  the  old  woman's  wood,  they  conversed  together,  and 
Svend  confided  to  her  the  motive  of  his  journey.  "  Did  I 
not  think  right?"  said  she.  "  There  is  not  a  twig  in  the 
wood,  be  it  ever  so  little,  that  will  not  do  to  bum ;  now 
thou  hast  done  me  a  service  and  I  will  repay  thee.  I  serve 
'  a  Troll,  who  can  give  thee  information  of  what  thou  wishest 
to  know ;  provided  I  can  get  thee  well  and  safely  into  his 
house.  During  the  day  he  changes  himself  into  an  owl, 
and  sits  over  the  door  to  take  care  that  no  stranger  enters 
his  dwelling  and  robs  him  of  the  precious  treasure  he  has 
hoarded  there;  but  I  think  we  shall  ^d  a  way.  Thou 
hadst  better  wait  here  and  let  me  take  the  wood  on  my 
back.  I  will  soon  return  and  see  to  smuggle  thee  in." 
Svend  did  as  she  desired  him,  and  when  night  came  on, 
the  did  woman  returned  to  him,  tied  him  fast  under  the 
belly  of  the  Troll*s  cow,  and  in  this  manner  got  him  safely 
past  the  0^,  that  sat  looking  out  over  the  door.  When 
Svend  had  taken  some  suj^er,  he  crept  imder  the  bed,  and 
soon  after  the  Troll  came  into  the  room.  "  Oh ! "  cried  he, 
**  I  smell  Christian  blood.  Hast  thou  dared  to  bring  any 
one  in  here  to  me?"  "Oh!  no,"  answered  the  woman 
boldly.  "  It  was  only  a  crow  that  let  fell  a  little  bone  as 
he  flew  over  our  house  at  noon."  The  Troll  now  sat  down 
to  his  supper,  and  then  went  to  bed.  In  the  night  the 
woman  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  when  the  Troll  woke  and 
asked  her  what  the  matter  was,  she  said :  **  I  have  had  such 
an  unpleasant  dream  about  a  Troll  that  took  a  poor  man 

z  ^ 
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instead  of  his  son."    "  Well,  that  has  happened  over  at  my 
brother's,"  answered  the  Troll ;  "  but  now  let  me  be  quiet." 

A  little  while  after  this  the  woman  gave  another  scream, 
and  begged  the  Troll  to  tell  her  where  his  brother  lived. 
'*  He  lives,"  said  the  Troll,  **  on  an  island  at  the  other  end 
of  the  forest.  In  the  daytime  he  transforms  himself  into 
a  dragon,  and  his  twelve  sons  fly  about  as  crows;  but  every 
night  they  become  men  again.  Leave  me  now  in  peace ;  i£ 
thou  wakest  me  agam,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  thee."  Svend 
hstened  to  every  word  the  Troll  said,  and  remained  quite 
quiet  imder  the  bed  till  it  was  daylight  When  the  Troll 
had  gone  out,  the  old  woman  gave  him  something  to  eat, 
and  tiben  conveyed  him  out  as  she  had  brought  him  into 
the  house.  When  they  parted,  she  advised  hrm,  before  he 
encountered  the  dragon,  to  get  a  sword  made  by  her 
brother,  who  was  a  smith  and  imderstood  a  little  of  the 
black  art  So  Svend  went  to  the  smith's.  The  smith 
made  a  sword  for  Svend;  but  when  he  learned  against 
whom  it  was  to  be  used,  he  doubted  whether  his  art  were 
sufl&cient,  and  advised  Svend  not  to  engage  with  the 
dragon.  But  his  words  availed  nothing ;  Svend  was  bent 
on  the  adventure,  and  he  bade  the  smith  farewell,  after 
paying  him  for  his  work. 

He  now  wandered  about  for  a  long  time  without  being 
able  to  find  an  outlet  in  the  forest  His  provisions  were  all 
gone,  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  he  suddenly 
recollected  the  presents  his  mother  had  given  him  when 
they  parted.  He  then  drew  forth  the  eagle's  feather,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  pressed  it  in  his  hand  than  an  enormously 
large  bird  came  clattering  through  the  air,  and  descended 
at  his  feet,  asking  what  his  commands  were.  When  §vend 
had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  flight,  he  informed  the 
eagle  of  his  undertaking,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  convey 
him  over  to  the  dragon's  island.  "  That,  I  fear,  will  be  a 
difficult  task,"  said  the  eagle,  *'  but  we  can  make  the 
attempt;  so  spring  up  on  my  back  and  hold  fast"  The 
eagle  now  soared  up  in  the  air  with  Svend,  and  in  a  short 
time  began  to  descend  on  a  small  island.  But  the  ten^c 
dragon  instantly  approached;  and  every  time  the  eagle 
would  alight  on  the  island,  he  hissed,  and  spat  a  long 
stream  of  fire  at  them.     "  I  see  that  we  shall  not  succeed," 
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said  the  bird  as  he  flew  back ;  "  but  if  thou  wilt  take  my 
advice,  try  what  the  fishes  can  do  for  thee."  Svend  then 
went  down  to  the  sea,  and  drew  forth  the  scale,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  pressed  than  a  Merman  appeared,  and  asked 
what  he  could  do  to  serve  him.  When  the  Merman  had 
heard  Svend's  wish,  he  bound  up  his  mouth  and  ears,  and 
then  plunged  under  the  water  with  him.  In  this  manner 
they  fortunately  reached  the  island,  but  no  sooner  had 
Svend  set  his  foot  on  shore,  than  the  dragon  came  creeping 
towards  him,  and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  him,  had  not 
all  the  little  birds  at  the  same  moment  perched  upon  him, 
and  thus  concealed  him  from  head  to  foot  while  the  dragon 
crept  past.  A  dragon  is  a  formidable  animal  to  look  on ;  it 
has  three  crowned  heads,  and  some  maintain  there  are 
dragons  that  have  six  heads.  The  tail  is  long  and  covered 
with  scales,  and  at  the  same  time  so  poweiiul,  that  a  dragon 
once  overthrew  the  tower  of  Bandbol  church  with  his  tail ; 
a  dragon  can  also  spit  fire  out  of  his  mouth.  Such  a  crea^ 
ture  as  this  was  Svend  going  to  encoimter;  and  although 
he  saw  his  own  destniction  sdmost  certain,  he  did  not  lose 
coinage,  but  only  resolved  to  defer  the  combat  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  he  should  have  recruited  himself  with 
sleep.  He,  therefore,  laid  himself  down  to  rest  under  some 
elder-trees,  making  himself  a  couch  of  leaves  and  moss. 
Just  as  he  was  going  to  sleep,  twelve  crows  came  flying  and 
perched  in  the  elder-trees  over  Svend's  head.  They  began 
to  converse  together,  and  the  one  told  the  other  what  had 
happened  to  him  that  day.  When  they  were  about  to  fly 
away,  one  crow  said:  "  I  am  so  hungry,  so  himgry !  where 
shall  I  get  something  to  eat?"  "  We  shall  have  food 
enough  to-morrow,  when  father  has  killed  Svend,"  answered 
the  crow's  brother.  "  Dost  thou  then  think  that  such  a 
miserable  fellow  dares  to  fight  with  our  father?"  said 
another.  "  Yes,  it  is  probable  enough  that  he  will ;  but  it 
will  not  profit  him  much,  as  our  father  cannot  be  overcome 
but  with  the  Man  of  the  Moimt's  sword,  and  that  hangs  in 
the  mound,  within  seven  locked  doors,  before  each  of  which 
are  two  fierce  dogs  that  never  sleep."  Svend  here  learned 
that  he  should  only  be  sacrificing  his  strength  and  life  in 
attempting  a  combat  with  the  dr^on,  before  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  Man  of  the  Mount's  sword.    As 
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soon,  therefore,  as  it  began  to  dawn,  he  hastened  down  to 
the  sea,  and  called  on  the  Mennan.  He  appeared  directly, 
and  Svend  begged  him  to  convey  him  across  to  the  wood 
again. 

When  he  got  into  a  Ihick  part  of  the  forest,  he  drew  forth 
the  bear's  hair,  axnl  imme(Uately  the  king  of  the  beasts 
came  miming  towards  him,  asking  his  commands.  When 
Svend.  said  that  he  wanted  to  know  where  the  Man  of  tite 
Moimt  was,  the  bear  instantly  called  all  the  four-footed 
animals  altogether,  and  inquired  of  them  one  by  one  as 
they  came,  but  not  one  knew  the  place.  At  last  the  hare 
came  running ;  the  bear  chided  her  because  she  had  been 
so  long  absent ;  but  the  hare  excused  herself  by  saying 
that  she  had  been  watching  the  oddest  sight  anybody  could 
imagine. 

"  And  what  might  that  be  ?  "  asked  the  bear. 

The  hare  related  that  while  she  was  skipping  and  playing 
outside  the  cave  where  the  Man  of  the  Mount  lives,  an  old 
witch  came  out  who  had  made  herself  a  finger-stall,  which 
had  the  property  of  making  her  invisible  every  time  she  put 
it  on. 

"  That  must,  indeed,  be  a  strange  kind  of  finger^taU," 
said  the  bear ;  "  dost  thou  know  v^hat,  Svend,  this  may  be  id 
some  service  to  thee,  and  we  wifl  try  to  get  possession  of  it" 

The  bear  forthwith  sent  a  htde  mouse  to  get  it,  and  let 
the  hare  go  also  to  be  its  guide.  Soon  after  the  mouse 
returned  with  the  finger-staH,  and  the  bear  gave  it  to  Svend 
saying :  "Now  seat  thyself  on  my  back,  and  in  a  trice  thou 
shalt  be  at  the  cave  of  the  Man  of  the  Mount.  Thou  ait 
now  in  possession  of  a  thing  which  can  enaMe  thee  to  pass 
securely  in  and  out  of  the  Mount"  The  hare  was  now 
obliged  again  to  go  and  show  the  way. 

Svend,  mounted  on  the  bear's  back,  soon  reached  the 
hill.  "  Thus  far  have  I  helped  thee,"  said  the  bear,  "the 
rest  thou  must  manage  thyself.  Take  good  care  of  the 
finger-stall,  and  wait  out  here  till  the  watchmen  come  to 
open  the  door,  then  thou  wilt  have  an  opportunity  of  slip- 
ping in  without  being  perceived." 

When  the  bear  had  thus  spoken,  he  ran  back  to  the 
forest,  and  soon  after  Sv^id  saw  the  watchmen,  who  every 
evening  went  through  all  the  rooms  in  the  Troll's  mound» 
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to  see  that  everything  -was  in  order  by  the  time  their 
master  came  home.  At  the  moment  they  opened  the  doot 
Svend  ran  in,  and  also  passed  sa^Bly  by  die  fierce  dog^ 
The  Troll's  palace  was  ftimished  in  the  richest  manner, 
with  ebony  and  ivory,  and  covered  with  ornaments  of  pure 
gold.  But  the  room  in  which  the  enchanted  tsword  hung 
was  the  most  costly  of  them  all.  This  sword  was  so  heavy 
that  Svend  could  not  lift  it  from  the  wall.  After  making 
many  fruitless  attempts  he  was  just  going  to  turn  back 
without  accomplishing  his  object,  ^^len  his  eyes  fell  on  a 
little  flask  that  hung  imder  the  sword,  and  on  which  was 
written,  "  Seven  men's  strength."  Svend  emptied  the  flask, 
and  now  he  could  almost  lift  ^e  sw<»rd ;  he  then  druik 
from  another  flask,  on  which  was  written,  "  Twenty  men's 
strength ;"  then  ho  emptied  a  third  flask,  ool  which  stood, 
**  Th^ty  men's  strength.'*  When  he  had  so  dcoie  he  could 
swing  the  sword  as  easily  as  a  straw. 

He  then  stole  quietly  away ;  but  as  he  was  going  out  of 
the  door  he  aocidentidly  made  a  rattling  with  the  sword, 
and  instantly  a  whole  swarm  of  Trolls  came  about  him 
screaming  and  howling;  but  owing  to  his  having  on  the 
flnger-stall  they  could  not  see  Mm,  and  be  fortunately  got 
out  of  the  Mount  unscathed. 

*'  Well !  how  hast  thou  sped  ?  *'  adced  the  bear,  that  had 
waited  for  him  a  little  way  in  the  wood.  Svend  related  to 
him  what  had  passed,  then  mounted  on  the  bear's  back,  and 
away  they  went  over  hill  and  dale  till  they  came  down  to  the 
water  which  ran  between  the  forest  aad  ^e  dragon's  island. 
Here  Svend  called  the  Merman,  who  bound  up  his  mouth 
and  ears  as  before,  and  then  conveyed  him  over  to  the 
island.  The  monster  came  instantly  towards  him,  but 
Svend  was  prepared  for  the  combat  He  was  not  onbr 
become  much  stronger  from  emptying  the  three  smau 
flasks  in  the  Troll's  mount,  but  his  comiage  was  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been.  As  the  dragon  was  now  sensibki 
that  he  could  eflect  nothing  by  threats,  he  said :  "  I  will 
grant  thee  thy  miserable  life  tiU  to-morrow,  and  then  thoa 
shalt  serve  me  for  breakfast"'  The  monster  then  crept 
away  to  his  den.  He  had  Uius  spoken  because  he  thought 
to  Imnself  that  his  adversary  wcMild  be  sinre  to  make  his 
escape  in  the  night 
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But  Svend  had  determined  quite  differently.  He  went 
into  the  thicket,  made  himself  a  couch  of  moss  and  leaves, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep,  first  putting  on  the  finger-stall. 
This  was  a  good  precaution,  for  when  night  came  the 
dragon  called  together  the  twelve  crows,  and  held  a  council 
with  them  what  was  best  to  be  done.  They  all  agreed  that 
they  would  fly  away  and  pick  Svend's  eyes  out  while  he 
slept  Now  the  finger-stall  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pro- 
perty of  rendering  him  invisible,  so  that  the  crows  could 
not  find  him,  although  their  sharp  scent  brought  them 
directly  to  the  place  where  he  lay. 

He  rose  with  the  sun,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  that  he 
might  succeed  in  delivering  his  father.  He  then  went  forth 
to  fight  with  the  dragon.  The  monster  was  already  on  the 
spot,  lashing  the  earth  with  his  tail,  and  appeared  so  fero- 
cious and  grim  that  it  might  easily  be  seen  he  had  resolved 
on  the  destruction  of  Svend.  The  combat  now  began  with 
such  fiiry  that  the  earth  seemed  to  thimder  under  them, 
and  the  whole  island  trembled  to  its  veiy  foundation.  Fore- 
noon came,  and  noon  came,  yet  ^neither  of  them  had  the 
mastery ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  dragon  was  obliged  to  yield. 
When  he  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  stand  against  Svend, 
he  began  to  beg  for  his  life,  and  was  desirous  of  coming  to 
terms ;  but  Svend  thought  on  his  father  and  slew  the  mon- 
ster. He  then  went  up  to  the  palace.  All  the  doors  stood 
open,  and  his  father  came  out  to  meet  him,  threw  his  arms 
roimd  his  son's  neck  and  kissed  him.  Soon  after  the  old 
man  prepared  a  good  meal,  and  while  they  ate  Svend 
related  all  the  wonderful  feats  he  had  achieved.  His  father 
answered  that  he  feared  there  were  more  adventures  in 
store  for  him,  for  as  soon  as  night  came  on,  the  dragon's 
twelve  sons  would  come  to  avenge  his  death ;  "  but  I  vwll 
see  whether  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them,*'  said  the  old  man. 
He  then  went  to  the  spot  where  the  dragon  lay,  and  cut  off 
twelve  pieces  of  his  flesh.  These  he  roasted  and  prepared 
80  well  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  imagine  this 
dish  so  poisonous,  that  whoever  ate  a  mouthful  of  it  must 
die.  '^^en  evening  came  the  twelve  crows  flew  into  the 
palace.  They  did  not  know  of  their  father's  death,  and 
Svend  conceided  himself  from  them.  They  laid  aside  their 
feathery  garb   and  called  for  supper.     The  old  peasant 
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then  brought  them  the  dragon*s  flesh,  and  they  had  no 
sooner  eaten  a  morsel  of  it  than  one  after  another  they  fell 
down  under  the  table  and  died.  Svend  and  his  father  were 
now  masters  over  all  the  palace,  and  went  to  rest  for  the 
night. 

The  next  morning  they  walked  all  over  the  palace,  and 
came  at  length  to  a  cellar  in  which  was  a  yomig  damsel, 
who  cried  and  lamented  bitterly,  for  she  thought  tbat  it  was 
the  dragon  coming  to  kill  her.  When  Svend  comforted 
her  by  telling  her  tibat  he  was  the  slayer  of  the  dragon,  she 
was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  informed  him  that  she  had  been 
carried  away  from  her  parents,  and  that  she  was  a  Danish 
princess.  Scarcely  had  Svend  heard  these  words  than 
he  remembered  the  prophecy  of  the  Mount-folk,  when  with 
his  mother  he  lived  in  their  mound.  He  resolved  therefore 
on  conducting  the  princess  home  to  the  king. 

So  one  afternoon  he  took  leave  of  his  father,  who  wished 
him  a,  happy  journey,  and  he  with  the  princess  left  the 
dragon's  island,  while  the  old  peasant  returned  to  his  own 
house  and  there  lived  nobly  and  happily.  To  travel  from 
the  island  to  Denmark  was,  however,  much  sooner  said 
than  done,  and  the  truth  of  this  saying  Svend  soon  ex- 
perienced. When  they  had  wandered  about  for  some  days, 
they  lost  their  way,  and  could  find  neither  road  nor 
path,  and  as  they  had  not  taken  with  them  any  great 
stock  of  provisions  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  on  such 
vrild  fruits  and  berries  as  they  foimd  in  the  wood.  The 
princess  was  very  sorrowful,  bnt  Svend  comforted  her  as 
well  as  he  could.  He  was  of  good  coiu^e  himself,  think- 
ing that  as  Providence  had  assisted  him  so  often  and  so 
long,  it  would  not  now  leave  him  to  perish. 

Til  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  they  saw  a  light  at  a 
great  distance  glunmering  through  the  trees.  They  went 
towards  it  and  came  to  a  little  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  an  old  woman  looking  out.  "Now  you  must  be 
guided  by  me,"  said  Svend  to  the  princess,  "  and  say  yes  to 
all  I  relate,  tiien  I  no  doubt  shall  procure  you  a  night's 
lodging  and  a  good  sum  of  money  into  the  bargain." 
The  princess  promised  that  she  would  do  as  he  desired 
her. 

Svend  then  wished  the  old  woman  a  good  evening,  and 
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asked  her  whether  they  could  have  anjthihg  to  eat,  snd 
shelter  for  the  night.  "Mj  acoommodations  are  but 
scanty,"  answa*ed  the  woman,  "  and  my  stock  of  provisions 
still  more  so ;  but,  nevertheless,  come  in,  it  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  housed  people,  and  no  one  has  ever  made  a 
complaint" 

They  entered  the  cottage,  and  the  old  woman  placed  vic- 
tuals before  them.  "  Where  do  you  come  from  so  late  ?  " 
said  she  while  they  w^e  eating.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
Svend,  **  if  you  wiU  promise  not  to  betray  us.  I  and  my 
sister  belonged  to  a  band  of  robbers  which  in  the  last  few 
days  has  been  destroyed  by  the  king's  mai,  so  that  our 
whole  company  is  exterminated  with  the  exception  of  us 
two ;  and  now  I  am  in  search  of  new  comrades."  "  Of 
what  use  are  girls  in  your  den  of  thieves?"  asked  the 
woman,  incredulously.  *'  To  dress  our  meals,"  answ^ed 
Svend;  "  and  my  sister  .understands  the  art  of  cooking  as 
well  as  any  one."  "  Then  that  happens  luckily  enough," 
said  the  woman,  ''for  I  have  tw^ve  sons  who  are  also 
robbers,  and  if  you  are  inclined  you  can  stay  with  them ; 
but  since  as  you  say  your  sister  is  such  a  good  cookj  let  her 
go  into  the  kitchen  and  make  a  savory  dish  for  our  people, 
by  ihe  time  they  come  h(Hne  in  the  evening."  ''Yes,  that 
shall  soon  be  done,"  answ^ed  the  princess,  upon  Svend 
making  a  sign  to  her;  and  although,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  she  possessed  no  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
culinary  matters,  she,  nevertheless,  went  and  boiled  and 
roasted  what  the  old  woman  had  set  out  In  the  meanwhile 
Svend  whispared  to  her  to  make  the  evening-drink  as  strong 
as  possible. 

When  everything  was  ready,  the  robbers  came  home. 
They  immediately  sat  down  to  table,  and  all  agreed  that 
the  supper  that  evening  was  much  better  than  they  gene- 
rally had  it.  When  they  had  made  a  hearty  mesd,  thej 
began  to  drink  till  the  night  was  far  spent.  Svend  was 
admitted  into  the  fraternity,  but  he,  nevertheless,  saw 
plainly  that  they  harboured  treacherous  designs  against 
both  him  and  the  princess ;  he  was  therefore  careful  not  to 
drink  with  the  robbers,  but  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
he  was  tired  and  sleepy  after  his  perilous  flight 

The  womait  then  Showed  the  strangers  a  sleeping  d^un- 
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ber  and  went  back  to  her  sons.  But  hardly  was  she  gone 
before  Svend  crept  softly  down  after  her,  and  heard  how 
the  old  crone  agreed  with  the  robbers  to  murder  both  him 
and  the  princess.  In  the  meantime  the  strong  drink  began 
to  take  efiEect,  so  that  one  after  another  they  fell  down  imder 
the  table  in  a  deep  sleep.  When  Svend  saw  that  they  wers 
all  dead  drunk,  he  drew  his  sword,  sprang  into  the  room 
where  they  lay,  and  killed  every  one  c^  them,  together  with 
the  old  woman.  He  then  went  up  stairs  and  lay  down  outside 
the  door  of  the  princess's  sleeping  chamber.  The  next 
morning  they  continued  their  joiuney,  after  having  fur- 
nished themselves  widi  provisions  from  the  thieves'  kitchen. 
The  following  afternoon  they  came  to  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  country  and  saw  a  large  mansion,  which  they  entered, 
and  requested  a  lodging  for  tiie  ni^t.  They  were  now  in 
the  Danish  territory.  The  knight  to  whom  the  mansion 
belonged  was  called  Peter ;  he  recdved  them  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  especially  when  he  heard  that  it  was  a 
Danish  princess  he  should  entertain.  A  great  banquet 
was  inmiediately  prepared,  and  all  the  chief  persons  of  the 
ndighbourhood  came  to  the  mansion,  because  the  king 
had  promised  that  whoever  shotQd  biing  back  his  daughter 
should  be  richly  rewarded  and  invest^  with  the  hi^est 
offices. 

When  they  w^e  all  assembled  at  table,  Svend  related  his 
adventures,  greatly  to  the  gratification  of  the  guests.  Be- 
fore their  departure  on  the  following  morning  the  kni^t 
conducted  Svend  over  the  mansion,  and  showed  him  all  its 
splendour.  At  length  they  came  to  a  den  of  lions,  and 
while  Svend  stood  viewing  these  fierce  animals,  Peter  seized 
him  round  the  waist,  cast  him  down  into  the  den,  and  fas- 
tened the  door  upon  him.  When  he  had  perpetrated  th^ 
atrocious  deed  he  went  to  the  princess,  and  told  her  the 
infamous  falsehood  that  Svend,  weary  of  accompanying 
her  any  longer,  had  requested  him  to  conduct  her  to  the 
king.  The  princess  at  once  doubted  the  truth  of  thia 
story,  partly  because  she  already  entertained  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  Svend,  for  every  day  as  they  travelled  together 
she  became  more  and  more  attached  to  him,  partly  because 
he  had  at  all  times  shown  her  so  much  devotion. 

But  as  she  had  no  altemative«  she  was  obliged  to  continue 
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her  journey  with  the  knight  Peter.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
days  they  arrived  at  the  king*s  palace.  There  was  rejoicing 
over  the  whole  land  when  it  was  known  that  the  princess 
was  restored;  and  the  king  was  so  delighted  at  having 
recovered  his  daughter  that  he  promised  her  hand  to  the 
knight  Thus  Peter  rose  to  great  consideration,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  hase  conduct  to  Svend.  The  noblest  among 
^e  courtiers  considered  it  an  honour  to  associate  with  him, 
and  the  king  overloaded  him  every  day  with  new  proofs  of 
fjEivour.  But  now  let  us  see  how  things  in  the  meantime 
went  with  Svend. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  thrown  into  the  lions*  den  than 
the  hungiy  animals  rushed  forward  to  tear  him  in  pieces, 
and  the  history  would  have  been  ended,  had  not  late  events 
rendered  our  hero  so  flEuniliar  with  dsmger  that  he  stood 
prepared  as  soon  as  a  new  one  presented  itself.  At  the 
moment  he  fell  into  the  den  he  pressed  the  beards  hair  in 
his  hand,  and  then  it  should  have  been  seen  how  friendly 
the  wild  animals  became  all  at  once,  wagging  their  tails, 
licking  his  hands  and  feet,  and  were  in  all  respects  devoted 
to  him.  He  shared  in  their  food,  and  thereby  sustained 
his  life  for  some  months.  Nevertheless,  the  time  at  length 
grew  tedious,  and  as  he  longed  to  know  what  was  passing 
in  the  upper  world  he  one  day  summoned  the  king  of  the 
birds,  and  asked  him  how  things  were  going  on  above. 
The  eagle  informed  him,  that  the  princess  had  returned  to 
her  home,  and  that  the  king  had  resolved  on  giving  her  in 
marriage  to  the  knight  Peter,  and  that  on  the  following  day 
there  was  to  be  a  great  tournament  at  the  palace.  Svend 
thereupon  resolved  in  his  mind  to  be  at  that  entertain* 
ment,  so  taking  a  friendly  fiBtrewell  of  the  beasts,  he  caused 
the  eagle  to  convey  him  out  of  the  den.  He  then  entered 
the  palace,  and  chose  a  suit  of  armour,  and  the  king  of  the 
beasts  gave  him  a  horse,  and  he  rode  to  the  tournament 
The  journey  from  the  lions'  den  to  the  royal  city  occupied 
an  ordmary  traveller  more  than  four  days,  but  Svend  was  a 
good  rider  and  his  horse  could  not  grow  weary ;  it  galloped 
away  as  if  it  flew ;  and  thus  Svend  reached  the  palace  just 
as  the  tournament  was  about  to  end.  The  knight  Peter 
had  vanquished  all  his  opponents,  and  was  already  declared 
the  victor,  as  Svend  rode  into  the  place.   He  had  concealed 
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his  face  by  drawing  down  his  visor,  and  refused  to  give  his 
name  when  asked  by  Peter.  The  two  now  engaged  toge- 
ther, and  although  the  contest  was  only  in  sport,  it  could 
be  seen  that  Svend  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he  strove  to  fell 
his  antagonist.  The  knight  was  .sorely  perplexed,  being 
chased  from  one  side  of  the  place  to  the  other.  But  what 
took  place  ?  Just  as  he  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  he  sud* 
denly  recollected  the  finger-staU  which  he  had  taken  from 
Svend  on  the  morning  when  he  cast  him  into  the  lions'  den, 
and  which  from  that  time  he  had  always  carried  about  with 
him.  This  he  drew  on  in  an  instant,  and  immediately  be- 
came invisiblei  Svend  cotQd  now  no  longer  defend  him^^ 
self  against  him,  and  was  wounded.  Peter  then  concealed 
the  finger-stall,  and  drove  Svend  close  up  to  the  throne,  that 
the  king  might  see  how  bravely  he  fought.  Thus,  by  the 
help  of  the  finger-stall,  was  Svend  overpowered,  and  obliged 
to  surrender  unconditionally. 

The  knight  Peter  called  his  attendants,  and  ordered 
them  to  carry  the  wounded  maa  into  the  tent,  where  he 
was  undressed  and  his  wounds  were  bound  up ;  and  hardly 
was  this  done  when  there  came  a  messenger  from  the 
king,  to  order  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  palace.  When  he 
stood  in  the  king's  presence,  he  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  and  spoke  thus :  '*  Most  gracious  king !  you  see 
before  you  an  imhappy  youth,  whom  the  treachery  and 
wickedness  of  one  of  your  courtiers  has  deprived  of  his 
most  precious  treasure — ^honour — and  nearly  of  life  also,  had 
it  not  pleased  the  Almighty,  by  a  wonderful  dispensation,  to 
save  me."  Hereupon  he  related  his  exploits,  and  accused 
the  knight  Peter  as  guilty  of  intending  his  death,  in  order 
to  hinder  him  from  bringing  back  the  princess*  The  king 
could  not  believe  what  he  heard,  and  sent  for  his  daughter, 
that  she  might  say  whether  she  knew  Svend.  But  since  , 
Svend  had  last  seen  the  princess,  he  had  become  pale  and 
emaciated,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  confinement  in  the 
lions'  den,  and  partly  through  the  pain  of  his  wounds.  The 
princess,  therefore,  did  not  recognise  him,  and  Svend  was 
declared  a  slanderer  and  driven  out  of  the  palace.  But  this 
was  not  the  worst ;  for  when  Peter's  servants  had  bound  up 
his  wotmds,  they  took  off  his  bloody  clothes  and  gave  him 
others  in  their  place.   In  this  manner  he  had  been  deprived 
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of  his  sword,  his  feather,  his  hair,  and  his  fish-scale,  so  that 
he  was  more  helpless  than  he  had  ever  heen  hefore. 

Svend  now  wandered  for  many  days,  hardly  knowing 
what  comrse  to  teike,  little  had  he  to  hve  on,  and  when 
that  wits  consumed  he  was  forced  to  heg  his  way,  until  he 
reached  home.  There  he  found  his  father  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth ;  hecause  he  was  still  in  possession  of  the 
Troll's  purse,  which  afforded  him  money  as  often  as  he 
desired  it  The  peasant  received  his  son  with  open  aims,  and 
when  Svend  had  related  all  his  adventures,  the  old  man 
sought  to  persuade  him  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  and 
think  no  more  of  the  princess.  But  to  this  Svend  would 
not  accede ;  for  he  was  not  only  strongly  attached  to  the 
king's  daughter,  but  also  rehed  on  the  Man  of  the  Mount's 
prediction  to  his  mother.  They  then  to<^  counsel  together, 
and  agreed  that  they  would  shake  the  purse  until  it  had 
yielded  money  enough  to  last  the  old  man's  lifetime,  and 
that  Svend  ^ould  take  it,  and  again  set  out  in  search  of  fresh 
exi^oits,  and  see  what  fortune  had  yet  in  store  fcH*  him.  No 
sooner  said  than  done ;  so  when  Svend  had  remained  at  hcmie 
a  whole  month,  and  had  recovered  somewhat  of  his  health  and 
strength,  he  bade  his  father  farewell,  and  departed  with  the 
Troll's  purse.  Just  as  he  stood  ready  to  begin  his  journey, 
&e  old  man  said :  **  Wait  a  little,  my  son,  I  have  got  a  small 
present  for  thee,  which  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  use.  When 
I  came  back  £rom  the  dragon's  bland,  I  found  in  my  pocket 
an  apple-pip,  which  I  set  in  our  garden.  It  has  shot  up  ra- 
pidly, and  this  year,  for  the  ^t  time,  has  Ixmie  thi^e 
apples.     Take  Inem  with  thee  and   take  good  care  <^ 

The  old  man  then  gave  him  tiae  apples,  two  of  ^diich 
were  large  and  red,  the  third,  on  the  contrary,  was  small  and 
green.  "  Thou  mayest  on  no  account  ^t  ^e  apices  thy- 
self," said  his  father,  "  and  take  especial  care  of  the  least, 
f<Hr  although  it  looks  the  worst,  it  is  far  better  than  the  oth^ 
two,  and  can  cure  any  injury  caused  by  the  others."  After 
having  thus  spoken,  the  old  man  bade  him  furewell,  and 
gave  him  his  blesdng. 

Svend  now  set  out  a  second  time  on  his  wanderings,  and, 
on  reaching  the  next  town,  went  to  an  inn,  and  remained 
&ere  for  some  days,  while  he  ordered  new  clothes,  bought 
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horses,  and  a  carriage  so  splendid  and  costly,  that  the  king 
himself  hardly  had  the  like.  He  also  shook  the  purse  so 
often  that  at  last  he  got  a  large  sack  full  of  money,  aud  then 
continued  his  journey,  until  he  arrived  at  the  town  in  which 
was  the  palace,  where  the  princess  resided.  There  he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  hest  inij,  lived  sumptuously,  and  drove 
out  every  day  at  the  same  hour  as  the  princess.  It  could 
not  be  veiy  long  before  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  so  rich  a 
man  reached  the  palace,  and  the  king  sent  to  desire  his 
company,  and  Svend  ccHiducted  himself  so  courteously,  both 
in  words  and  manners,  that  he  soon  won  the  heart  of  every 
one.  Money  he  scattered  on  all  ades,  and  sent  the  most 
precious  gifts  to  the  king  and  princess,  till  at  length  he 
.became  tdmost  a  daOy  guest  at  the  pcdace.  One  day  he 
drove  vrith  them  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  the  discourse 
turned  on  the  beautiful  view  there,  on  which  occasion,  the 
princess  remarked,  that  she  would  not  exchange  Ihat  spot 
for  any  place  in  the  world,  if  there  were  only  a  wood  ihere, 
that  could  screen  them  from  the  midday  sun.  When  Svend 
heard  this,  he  sent  for  aH  ^e  gardeners  in  the  place,  and 
gave  them  large  sums  of  money  to  plant  by  the  next  day  the 
princess's  favourite  spot  with  trees.  When  all  was  done  he 
went  up  to  the  palace  and  invited  the  king  and  his  daughter 
to  ride  out  with  him.  The  joy  of  the  princess  can  wdl  be 
imagined,  when  she  saw  that  the  wish  she  had  expressed 
ihe  day  before,  and  which  she  considered  an  impossibility, 
had  been  acctnnplished.  By  such  attentions  Svend  gained 
favour  daily  in  flie  eyes  of  the  princess,  and  there  was  no 
one  who  recognised  him,  or  believed  that  the  wealthy 
stranger  could  be  the  same  person  whom  the  king  had  called 
an  impostor  and  caused  to  be  driven  from  the  palace. 

The  knight  Peter  alone  seemed  to  have  some  misgivings. 
The  princess  had  constantly,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
deferred  her  marriage ;  and  since  Svend's  «Krrival,  she  ap- 
peared more  indisposed  than  ever  to  marry  him.  "  There 
is  certainly  some  mystery  in  all  this,"  s£dd  he  to  himself; 
"  either  this  stranger  is  Svend  or  else  a  TroU ;  but  I  can 
soon  find  out,  if  I  put  on  my  finger-stall."  When  he  had 
put  it  on,  he  went  up  in  the  evening  to  the  inn  where  Svend 
lodged,  but  notwithstanding  aU  the  exertion  he  made,  he 
coudd  not  get  inside  the  door.     He  tried  many  times,  but 
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was  always  held  back  by  some  invisible  power.  This  arose 
from  the  three  magic  apples,  which  were  in  Svend's  tnmk, 
that  stood  near  the  door.  Peter  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
retmn  without  being  a  whit  the  wiser*  When  Svend  had 
passed  a  year  in  the  city,  and  increased  daily  in  the  king*s 
favour,  and,  as  we  can  easily  imagine,  still  more  so  in  that 
of  his  daughter,  he  began  to  drop  some  words  indicating  his 
love  for  the  princess,  and  the  king  seemed  not  indisposed  to 
having  so  rich  a  son-in-law ;  but  knew  not  how  he  could  manage 
matters  on  account  of  the  promise  he  had  previously  made 
to  the  knight  Peter ;  although  he  saw  that  the  princess  had 
but  little  regard  for  him,  and  was  always  finding  excuses  to 
delay  her  wedding.  The  king,  being  thus  undecided  which 
of  the  rivals  to  choose,  went  to  consult  an  old  courtier,  who 
being  well  disposed  towards  Svend,  advised  the  king  to  ^x 
the  condition,  iJiat  he  who  could  produce  as  large  a  sum  as 
would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the  treasure  of  the 
country,  should  have  the  princess. 

When  Svend  heard  this  he  was  very  glad,  and  begged  to 
be  shown  into  the  room  in  which  the  king  wished  the  money 
to  be  deposited.  When  the  evening  came  he  went  in,  and 
began  shaking  his  purse  until  he  obtained  the  sum  re- 
quired. He  now  knew  that  the  prmcess  belonged  to  him; 
but  what  he  did  not  know  and  least  suspected  was,  that  the 
knight  Peter  had  stolen  into  the  room,  snatched  up  the 
purse  when  Svend  had  laid  it  down,  and  disappeared  with  it 
as  unobserved  as  when  he  entered.  Peter  then  went  into 
another  room,  and  as  he  had  watched  how  Svend  got  the 
money,  he  did  the  like,  and  continued  shaking  the  purse 
until  he  also  had  got  the  desired  siun. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done,  he  went  to  the  king  and  told 
him,  that  Svend  was  a  Troll,  and  gained  his  wealth  by 
witchcraft,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words,  he  showed 
the  king  the  stolen  purse,  which  he  promised  to  give  him,  if 
in  return  the  king  would  give  him  his  daughter.  The  king 
was  as  delighted  as  surprised  at  this  discovery,  and  con- 
sulted with  the  knight  how  they  should  get  rid  of  Svend.    . 

When  morning  came,  the  king  said  to  Svend :  "  It  is 
true  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  and  produced  the 
money ;  but  as  the  knight  Peter  has,  as  thou  seest,  done  the 
like,  I  will  ^  a  new  condition*    In  the  granary  are  seven 
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barrels  of  wheat,  and  seven  barrels  of  rye,  in  one  heap ; 
these  thou  must  separate  by  the  mommg,  so  that  each  kmd 
of  grain  may  lie  apart.  K  thou  canst  do  this,  then  my 
daughter  shall  be  thine.  Upon  hearing  this,  Swend  was 
much  troubled,  and  still  more  so,  when  he  found  that  he 
had  lost  his  purse.  He  sought  after  it  the  whole  day  in 
vain,  and  in  the  evening  he  was  conducted  up  into  a 
granary  where  the  grain  lay  that  he  was  to  sort.  While 
sitting  there  he  heard  people  underneath  talking  about 
the  princess's  wedding,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day» 
and  how  busy  they  idl  were  in  preparing  for  the  entertain- 
ment. In  his  sorrows  for  the  misfortunes  which  constantly 
attended  him,  he  began  to  weep  and  think  of  destro}dng 
himself,  as  now  everything  was  lost,  and  he  could  not  Uve 
to  see  his  rival  victorious.  But  Providence  always  helps 
the  good,  and  just  as  Svend  was  most  sorrowful,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  little  rustling  in  the  heap  of  grain.  The  moon 
was  shining  in  the  granary,  and  by  its  light  he  saw  that  the 
wheat  and  the  rye  were  gently  separating,  each  into  its  own 
heap.  Here  were  all  &e  ants,  for  which  he  once  had 
crumbled  his  bread,  when  he  first  set  out  on  his  wander- 
ings, and  which  had  promised  they  would  return  his  kind- 
ness, when  the  time  should  come.  They  had  now  all  crept 
up  into  the  granary,  and  each  taking  a  grain  on  its  back» 
went  from  heap  to  heap.  Some  stood  and  loaded  the 
others,  while  otiiers  received  the  grains.  And  thus  they 
continued  working  all  the  night  long,  until,  in  the  morning, 
the  wheat  lay  all  in  one  heap,  the  lye  in  another.  When 
they  had  fimshed  their  task,  the  little  ant -king  placed 
himself  on  the  top  of  the  heap  of  wheat,  and  asked  Svend,  in 
a  small  voice,  if  he  were  content  now.  "  No,"  answered 
Svend,  **  I  am  not  quite  content  imtil  I  get  my  finger-stall 
back,  and  that  is  impossible  for  you  to  get."  The  ants  went 
their  way,  and  Svend,  who  was  very  weary  with  ha^g  watched 
all  night  to  see  how  the  work  was  going  on,  fell  asleep ;  but 
when  he  awoke  again,  he  found  the  finger-stall  by  his  side. 
Now  he  was  really  glad ;  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  sang  so  mernly,  that  it  echoed  again ;  and  when  the 
messenger  came  fi:om  the  king,  the  work  was  done.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  the  knight  Peter,  as  soon  as  he 
missed  the  finger-stall  in  the  morning,  went  to  Syend*s 
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lodging  to  seek  for  it ;  but  tiiere  he  found  notliing,  save  tiie 
three  a^les,  which  the  (Ad  man  had  given  Svend  wh^i  he 
left  home.  The  knight  took  the  two  ripe  and  finest  looking 
apples,  and  as  it  was  just  that  time  of  the  year  when  this 
fruit  was  a  rarity,  he  sent  them  up  to  liie  palace,  as  a  present 
to  Hie  king  and  the  prinoess.  The  small  apple,  whidi 
was  green,  and  in  appearance  £bt  from  tempting,  he  left 
behind. 

Hie  king  and  his  dau^ter  ate  the  apples,  and  soon  afler, 
Peter  was  sent  for,  to  show  before  the  whole  assembled 
court  his  wonderful  feat  with  the  inexhaustible  purse.  He 
drew  foETtli  the  purse,  and  let  it  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
among  all  those  {H*esent,  but  what  he  was  not  aware  of  was» 
that  Sv^nd  had  in  tiie  meanwhile  made  himself  invisible, 
and  snatched  up  the  purse,  sabstitotihg  in  its  stead  anotJier 
of  like  appearance ;  the  m^ural  ecHisequenoe  was,  that  Peder 
could  not  extract  a  single  skilling,  altiiough  he  shoc^  and 
shook  the  purse  with  all  Ms  migkb ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; 
tiie  king  ho'eupon  becaane  iughly  incensed,  and  thought  he 
was  making  a  fiool  of  him. 

But  this  was  not  the  vTorst  thatwas  to  be£all  the  wretched 
culprit ;  for  while  ^be  king  and  princess  were  thus  sitting 
among  their  courtiers,  their  noses  began  to  grow,  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  had  attained  such  a  length  that  ndbody  who 
looked  at  them  could  refrain  from  tough Hig.  This  was  caused 
by  the  bewitched  apples  that  Peter  had  sent,  and  which  they 
had  eaten  that  maming. 

There  was  now  a  general  ahmen  and  outciy  in  the  palace, 
and  Peter  was  threatened  with  the  severest  punishment,  if 
he  did  not  immediately  oomfesa  aU  that  related  to  the 
apples  and  the  purse.  He  was  now  obliged  to  make  a  £di 
confession  of  everything,  and  thus  the  king  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  Ins  Tilkc^,  and  how  he  had  acted  towards 
Svend.  A  messenger  was  then  instantly  despatched  afrer 
Svend,  who  in  the  meantime  had  returned  to  the  granary, 
where  he  sait,  thinking  he  would  let  the  king  suffer  a  little, 
for  all  the  wrongs  and  troubies  he  had  endured. 

When  he  appeared  before  the  assembly,  he  oexn&cmad. 
aM  that  Peter  had  confessed,  adding  that  it  was  now  his  iib- 
tention  to  retuErn  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  to  resign  the 
pdnoess  to  any  one  on  whom  the  king  mig^  think  proper 
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to  bestow  her.  The  trnfortimate  king  wept  and  begged  of 
him  that  at  least  he  would  be  so  merciful,  before  he  went 
away,  as  to  help  them  to  get  rid  of  th^  long  noses.  The 
princess  also  besought  him  so  piteouslj,  that  he  could  re- 
sist no  longer.  He  therefore  went  to  fetch  iiie  green  apfle, 
and,  cutting  it  in  two,  gave  the  father  and  daughter  eadi  a 
part ;  and  hardly  had  they  eaten  a  morsel  hefore  their  noses 
began  to  resume  their  propa*  form.  To  make  an  end  of 
the  story,  S^vfflad  was  married  to  the  princess,  as  the  Troll 
had  foretold,  and  they  lived  many  yeans  together  in  happi- 
ness and  splendour  tM  their  deaihs. 
^But  Ihe  knight  Peter  was  cast  into  a  pen  of  serp^its. 


T0LLBB1S  lOUGHBOTIES. 

Onoe  upon  a  time  a  young  man  and  a  young  giri  were  in 
service  together  at  a  mansion  down  near  Klode  MiH,  in  the 
district  of  I^gaard.  They  be<»me  attached  to  each  other, 
and  as  ^skej  both  were  honest  and  &ithful  servants,  their 
master  and  nustress  had  a  great  regard  for  them,  and  g»ve 
them  a  wedding  dinner  the  day  t^y  were  married.  Their 
master  gave  tih^  also  a  little  cottage  with  a  little  field,  and 
there  they  -went  to  live. 

This  cottage  lay  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  heath,  «Bd  the 
surrounding  cotmtry  was  in  bad  repnie ;  for  in  the  nelgh- 
bomhood  were  a  number  of  old  grave-mounds,  whidi  it  wu 
said  were  inhatoited  by  tibe  Mount-folk ;  though  Tolkr,  bo 
the  peasant  was  called,  cared  little  for  that  *'  When  one 
only  trusts  in  God,"  thought  Toller,  **  and  does  what  is 
just  and  right  to  all  men,  one  need  not  be  a&aid  of  any- 
thing." They  had  now  taken  possession  of  their  cottage 
and  moved  in  aH  their  Httle  property.  When  the  man  and 
his  wife,  late  one  evening,  were  sitting  taikang  togetiher  ae 
to  how  they  coidd  best  manage  to  get  on  in  the  wodd,  they 
heard  a  knock  «t  the  door,  and  on  Toller  opening  it,  in 
walked  a  little  littie  man,  and  wished  them  **  Oood  even- 
ing." He  had  a  red  C9^  an  !his  head,  a  long  beard  and 
Icmg  hair,  a  large  hump  on  his  back,  and  a  leathern  apron 
before  him,  in  which  was  etmck  a  hammer.  Th^  imisB- 
^tely  knew  him  to  be  a  Troll;  notwitlsBtanding  he  looked 
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SO  good-natured  and  friendly,  that  they  were  not  at  all  afraid 
of  him. 

"  Now  hear,  Toller,"  said  the  little  stranger,  "  1  see  well 
enough  that  you  know  who  I  am,  and  matters  stand  thus  : 
I  am  a  poor  Uttle  hiU-man,  to  whom  people  have  left  no  other 
habitation  on  earth  than  the  graves  of  fallen  warriors,  or 
mounds,  where  the  rays  of  the  sim  never  can  shine  down 
upon  us.  We  have  heard  that  you  are  come  to  live  here, 
and  our  king  is  fearfril  that  you  will  do  us  harm,  and  even 
destroy  us.  He  has,  therefore,  sent  me  up  to  you  this 
evening,  that  I  should  beg  of  you,  as  amicably  as  I  could, 
to  allow  us  to  hold  our  dwellings  in  peace.  You  shall  never 
be  annoyed  by  us,  or  disturbed  by  us  in  your  pursuits." 

"  Be  quite  at  your  ease,  good  man,"  said  Toller,  "  I  have 
never  injured  any  of  God's  creatures  willingly,  and  the 
world  is  large  enough  for  us  all,  I  believe ;  and  I  think  we 
can  manage  to  agree,  without  the  one  having  any  need  to 
do  mischief  to  the  other." 

"  Well,  thank  God !"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  beginning 
in  bis  joy  to  dance  about  the  room,  "  that  is  excellent,  and 
we  will  in  return  do  you  all  the  good  in  our  power,  and  that 
you  will  soon  discover;  but  now  I  must  depart." 

"  Will  you  not  first  take  a  spoonftd  of  supper  with  us  ?" 
asked  the  wife,  setting  a  dish  of  porridge  down  on  the  stool 
near  the  window ;  for  the  Man  of  the  Mount  was  so  little 
that  he  could  not  reach  up  to  the  table.  "  No,  I  thank  you," 
said  the  mannikin,  **  our  king  is  impatient  for  my  return, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  hun  wait  for  the  good  news  I 
have  to  tell  him."  Hereupon  the  little  man  bade  them  fare- 
well and  went  his  way. 

From  that  day  forwards,  Toller  lived  in  peace  and  con- 
cord with  the  litde  people  of  the  Mount  They  could  see 
them  go  in  and  out  of  tiieir  mounds  in  daylight,  and  no  one 
ever  did  anything  to  vex  them.  At  length  tiiey  became  so 
familiar,  that  they  went  in  and  out  of  Toller's  house,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  their  own.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  they 
would  borrow  a  pot  or  a  copper-ketde  from  the  kitchen,  but 
always  brought  it  back  again,  and  set  it  carefrQly  on  the 
same  spot  from  which  they  had  taken  it.  They  also  did  all 
the  service  they  could  in  return.  When  the  spring  came, 
they  would  come  out  of  their  mounds  in  the  ni^t,  gather 
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all  the  stones  off  the  arable  land,  and  lay  them  m  a  heap 
along  the  furrows.  At  harvest  time  they  would  pick  up  all 
the  ears  of  com,  that  nothing  might  be  lost  to  Toller.  All 
this  was  observed  by  the  farmer,  who,  when  in  bed,  or 
when  he  read  his  evening  prayer,  often  thanked  the 
Almighty  for  having  given  him  the  Mount-folk  for  neigh- 
bours. At  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  or  in  the  Christmas 
holidays,  he  always  set  a  dish  of  nice  milk-porridge  for 
them,  as  good  as  it  could  be  made,  out  on  the  mound. 

Once,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  his  wife  was 
so  ill  that  Toller  thought  she  v^as  near  her  end.  He  con- 
sulted all  the  cunning  people  in  the  district,  but  no  one 
knew  what  to  prescribe  for  her  recovery.  He  sat  up  every 
night  and  watched  over  the  sufferer,  tiiat  he  might  be  at 
hand  to  administer  to  her  wants.  Once  he  fell  asleep,  and 
on  opening  his  eyes  again  towards  morning,  he  saw  the 
room  full  of  the  Mount-folk :  one  sat  and  rocked  the  baby, 
another  was  busy  in  cleaning  the  room,  a  third  stood  by  the 
pillow  of  the  sick  woman  and  made  a  drink  of  some  herbs, 
which  he  gave  his  wife.  As  soon  as  they  observed  that 
Toller  was  awake  they  all  ran  out  of  the  room ;  but  from 
that  night  the  poor  woman  began  to  mend,  and  before  a 
fortnight  was  past  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed  and  go 
about  her  household  work,  well  and  cheerful  as  before. 

Another  time.  Toller  was  in  trouble  for  want  of  money  to 
get  his  horses  shod  before  he  went  to  the  town.  He  taOced 
Sie  matter  over  witii  his  wife,  and  they  knew  not  well  what 
coiurse  to  adopt.  But  when  they  were  in  bed  liis  wife  said : 
"  Art  thou  asleep,  Toller  ?  "  "  No,"  he  answered,  "  what  is 
it?"  "I  think,"  said  she,  "there  is  something  the  matter 
with  the  horses  in  the  stable,  they  are  making  such  a  dis- 
turbance." Toller  rose,  lighted  his  lantern,  and  went  to 
the  stable,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  found  it  full  of  the 
littie  Mount-folk.  They  had  made  the  horses  lie  down, 
because  the  mannikins  could  not  reach  up  to  them.  Some 
were  employed  in  taking  off  the  old  shoes,  some  were  filing 
the  heads  of  the  nails,  while  others  were  tacking  on  the  new 
shoes ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  Toller  took  his  horses 
to  water,  he  found  them  shod  so  beautifully  that  the  best  of 
smiths  could  not  have  shod  them  better.    In  this  manner 
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the  Moimt-folk  and  Toiler  rendered  all  the  good  services 
Ite J  could  to  eacb.  other,  and  many  years  passed  pleasantly. 
Tdler  hegaaoL  to  grow  an  old  man,  lus  daughter  yns  grown 
wp,  and  his  eircnmstuiees  ifexe  better  every  year.  TrJuRtiead 
of  the  little  cottage  in  which  he  began  the  worlds  he  now 
owned  a  large  and  handsome  bouse,  and  the  naked  wild 
heath  was  converted  mto  firoitfol  arable  land. 

One  evenmg  just  before  bedrtkne,  s(hx^  one  knodked  at 
the  door,  aosd  the  Man  of  the  Mount  walked  in.  Toller  and 
his  wife  looked  aC  him  with  surprise ;  for  Ihe  nwginikiitt  was 
not  in  his  usual  dress.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  shaggy  cap^ 
a  woollen  kerchief  round  his  tbroat,  and  a  great  sheep-skin 
eloek  covered  his  body.  In  his  hand  he  had  a  stidk,  and 
Ms  countenai^e  was  very  s€»!row£QQ.  He  brou^  a  greeting 
to  Toller  from  the  king,  who  re<|uiested  that  he,  his  wife, 
and  little  Inger  would  come  oyer  to  them  in  the  Mount 
ti!iat  evening,  fer  the  king  had  a  matter  of  inqM>rtaniee»  about 
which  he  wished  to  talk  with  him.  The  tears  ran  .down 
the  little  man*s  cheeks  while  he  said  this,  snd  ^en  Toller 
tried  to  c(Hnfort  him,  and  inquired  into  the  source  of  his 
trouble,  the  Man  of  the  'Mount  only  wept  the  more,  but 
would  not  impart  the  cause  of  his  grief. 

Toller,  his  wife  and  daught^,  then  went  over  to  the 
Moimt.  On  descaading  into  the  csve,  they  found  it  de- 
corated with  bunches  ci  sweet  vrillow,  crowlootB,  and  other 
flowers,  that  were  to  be  found  on  the  heaJdsL  A  large  table 
was  spread  from  one  end  of  the  csve  to  the  other.  When 
the  peasant  and  his  family  ^[itered,  they  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table  by  the  side  of  tiote  king.  The  little  folk 
also  took  their  places,  and  began  to  eat,  but  Ihey  were  fur 
from  bemg  as  dieerfril  as  ususd ;  they  sat  aa&d  si^bed  and 
himg  down  their  heads ;  and  it  was  easy  to  s^e  that  some- 
thing had  gone  amiss  widi  them.  When  the  repast  was 
fini^d,  the  king  said  to  Toller :  **  I  invited  you  to  eome 
OY^  to  us  because  we  all  wkhed  to  thank  you  for  having 
been  so  kind  and  friendly  to  U3»  during  the  wbde  time  we 
have  been  neighbours.  But  now  there  aore  so  many  churd^s 
built  in  liie  land,  and  all  of  them  have  such  great  bdls, 
which  ring  so  loud  morning  and  evening,  that  we  can  bear 
It  no  longer;  we  are,  therefore,  going  to  leave  Jutland  and 
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pass  over  to  Norway,  as  titt^  greater  nnmber  o£  o«ir  people 
hare  done  loxig  ago.  We  nov  wi^  you  farewell,  To^r,  as 
we  most  part" 

Whai  the  kbag  had  sakl  tills,  all  the  MoQnt-£olk  came 
aoftd  took  Toller  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  £u'ewell,  nstd 
Hie  same  to  his  wiie.  Whfin  tiKy  came  to  Inger,  they 
said:  '*  To  you,  dear  Ing^,  we  wiU  gtre  a  remembraneQ  e£ 
IB,  that  you  may  tiunk  of  ike  little  Mount-people  iHsuen  they 
are  iar  away."  And  sa  liiey  said  tiiis,  eaeh  took  up  a  stona 
from  the  ground  and  tiorew  it  into  Inger's  aproit  They 
kft  the  MoNnit  one  l^  one,  with  the  Idng  leading  the 
w»y. 

Toller  and  his  fiunily  remained  staiwiing  on  tbe  Mount 
as  long  as  they  could  diseem  Ihem.  Th^  saw  the  little 
Trdls  wQodering  oyer  the  heath,  each  with  a  wallet  on  his 
bade  and  a  stick  in  his  hand.  When  they  had  gone  a  good 
part  of  the  way,  to  where  the  road  leads  down  to  the  sea, 
Hbey  all  turned  round  caaee  more,  and  wa^ed  their  haxfeds,  to 
say  farewell  Then  they  disappeared,  and  Toller  saw  them 
no  more.     Sorrowfully  he  returned  to  his  home. 

The  next  morning  Inger  saw  that  all  the  mnall  stones  the 
Mount-folk  had  thrown  into  her  apron  shone  and  sparkled, 
and  were  real  precioua  stones.  Some  were  blue,  others 
brown,  viba^^  and  Mack,  and  it  was  the  TrolJ^  who  had  imr 
parted  the  colour  of  their  eyes  to  the  stotnes,  that  Inger 
might  jremember  them  when  they  were  gone ;  and  all  tiie 
precious  stones  idiich  we  now  see,  shine  and  sparkle  only 
because  the  Mount-folk  haire  givein  ti^m  Ihe  colour  of  their 
eyes,  and  it  was  some  of  tlhsae  beautiM  precious  stones 
wMdi  they  onee  gBTe  to  Inger. 


TSB  f  BOLL'S  HAMMER. 

Thbbk  was  om;e  a  great  fannne  in  the  country;  the  poor 
could  not  procmre  &  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  the  hdi 
sufEared  great  privation.  At  that  time  a  poor  peasant 
dwrit  out  on  the  heath.  One  day  he  said  to  his  son,  that 
he  coi^  no  longer  support  him,  and  that  he  must  go  out  in 
the  world,  and  proride  for  himself.  Ni^,  therefore,  left 
home  and  wandered  forth. 
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Towards  evening  he  found  himself  in  a  large  forest,  and 
climbed  up  into  a  tree,  lest  the  wild  beasts  might  do  him 
harm  during  the  night.  When  he  had  slept  about  an  hour 
or  perhaps  more,  a  little  man  came  running  towards  the 
tree.  He  was  hunch-backed,  had  crooked  legs,  a  long 
beard,  and  a  red  cap  on  his  head.  He  was  pursued  by  a 
werwolf,  which  attacked  him  just  imder  the  tree  in  which 
Niels  was  sitting.  The  little  man  began  to  scream;  he  bit 
and  scratched,  and  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  werwolf  was  his  master,  and 
would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  if  Niels  had  not  sprung 
down  from  the  tree,  and  come  to  his  assistance.  As  soon 
as  the  werwolf  saw  that  he  had  two  to  Contend  with,  he  was 
afraid,  and  fled  back  into  the  forest. 

The  Troll  then  said  to  Niels :  "  Thou  hast  preserved  my 
life,  and  done  me  good  service ;  in  return  I  will  also  give 
thee  something  that  will  be  beneficial  to  thee.  See  !  here 
is  a  hammer,  with  which  all  the  smith's  work  thou  doest, 
no  one  shall  be  able  to  equal.  Continue  thy  way,  and 
things  will  go  better  than  thou  thinkest."  When  the  Troll 
had  spoken  these  words,  he  sank  into  the  ground  before 
Niels. 

The  next  day  the  boy  wandered  on,  until  he  came  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  palace,  and  here  he  engaged 
himself  to  a  smith. 

Now  it  just  happened,  that  a  few  days  previously  a  thief 
had  broken  into  tiie  king's  treasmy  and  stolen  a  large  bag 
of  money.  All  the  smiths  in  the  city  were,  therefore,  sent 
for  to  the  palace,  and  the  king  promised  that  he  who  couldT 
make  the  best  and  securest  lock,  should  be  appointed  court 
locksmith,  and  have  a  considerable  reward  into  the  bar- 
gain. But  the  lock  must  be  finished  in  eight  days,  and 
so  constructed  that  it  could  not  be  picked  by  any  one. 

When  the  smith,  with  whom  Niels  lived,  returned  home 
and  related  this,  the  boy  thought  he  should  like  to  try  whe- 
ther his  hammer  really  possessed  those  qualities  which  the 
Troll  had  said.  He  therefore  begged  his  master  to  allow 
him  to  make  a  lock,  and  promised  that  it  should  be  finished 
by  the  appointed  time.  Although  the  smith  had  no  great 
opinion  of  the  boy's  ability,  he,  nevertheless,  allowed  him 
to  make  the  trial.    Niels  then  requested  to  have  a  separate 
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workshop,  locked  himself  m,  and  then  began  hammering 
the  iron.  One  day  went,  and  then  another,  and  the  master 
began  to  be  inquisitive ;  but  Niels  let  no  one  come  in,  and 
the  smith  was  obUged  to  remain  outside,  and  peep  through 
the  keyhole.  The  work,  however,  succeeded  far  better  than 
the  boy  himself  had  expected;  and,  without  his  really 
knowing  how  it  came  to  pass,  the  lock  was  finished  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day. 

The  following  morning  he  went  down  to  his  master  and 
asked  him  for  some  money.  "  Yesterday  I  worked  hard," 
said  he,  "  and  to-day  I  wiU  make  myself  merry."  Here- 
upon he  went  out  of  the  city,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
workshop  till  late  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  he  did  the 
same,  and  idled  away  the  rest  of  the  week.  His  master 
was,  consequently,  very  angiy,  and  threatened  to  turn  him 
away,  unless  he  finished  his  work  at  the  appointed  time. 
But  Niels  told  him  to  be  quite  easy,  and  engaged  that  his 
lock  should  be  the  best.  When  the  day  arrived,  Niels 
brought  his  work  forth,  and  carried  it  up  to  the  palace,  and 
it  appeared  that  his  lock  was  so  ingenious  and  dehcately 
made,  that  it  far  excelled  all  the  others.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Niels'  master  was  acknowledged  as  the  most  skil- 
ful, and  received  the  promised  office  and  reward. 

The  smith  was  delighted,  but  he  took  good  care  not  to 
confess  to  any  one  who  it  was  that  had  made  the  curious 
lock.  He  now  received  one  work  after  another  firom  the 
king,  and  let  Niels  do  them  all,  and  he  soon  became  a 
wealthy  man. 

In  the  meantime,  the  report  spread  from  place  to  place 
of  the  ingenious  lock  the  king  had  got  for  his  treasury. 
Travellers  came  from  a  great  distance  to  see  it,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  a  foreign  king  came  also  to  the  palace.  When 
he  had  examined  tiie  work  for  a  long  time,  he  said,  that  the 
man  who  could  make  such  a  lock  deserved  to  be  honoured 
and  respected.  "  But  however  good  a  smith  he  may  be," 
added  the  king,  "  I  have  got  his  master  at  home."  He  con- 
tinued boasting  in  this  manner,  till  at  length  the  king 
offered  to  wager  with  him  which  could  execute  the  most 
skilful  piece  of  workmanship.  The  smiths  were  sent  for, 
and  the  two  kings  determined,  that  each  smith  should  make 
a  knife.    He  who  won  was  to  have  a  considerable  reward. 
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Tlifi  smi&L  rdbited  to  Niels  what  bad  passed,  and  defied 
him  to^  try  ^sdiether  he  could  not  make  as  goodaknife  as  he 
had  a  lode  Niels  promised  that  he  would,  although  his 
last  ivork  had  not  hftaefited  him  much.  The  smith  was  in 
tmlih  an  ar aciciotts  man,  and  treated  him  so  niggardly^  that 
at  times  he  had  not  enough  to  eat  and  drink. 

It  hajqpened  one  day,  as  Niels  was  gOQ«  ont  to  buy  ste^ 
to  make  the  knife,  that  he  met  a  man  from  his  own  village, 
and,  in  the  course  of  ccmyersatiQn,  kamt  from  him  thai;  his 
fatber  w^nt  begging  from  door  to  door,  ai^  was  in  great 
want  and  misery.  When  Niels  heard  this  he  asked  his 
master  fmr  some  money  to  help  his  fath^;  but  his  mastcar 
answered,  tiMt  he  dionld  not  have  a  shilling,  b^re  he  had 
made  the  knifa  Hereupon  Nids  shut  himself  up  in  the 
wadLshqi,  worked  a  whole  day,  and,  as  on  the  kmsaex  occa- 
sion,  tba  knife  was  made  without  his  knowing  how  it  hap- 


When  the  day  arrived  oi^  which  the  work  was  to  be  ex- 
Mfaited,  Niek  dressed  himself  in  his  best  dothes,  &nA  went 
wiih  his  master  up  to  the  palaee,  where  ihQ  two  kings  were 
expecting  tiiem.  The  strange  smith  £rst  showed  his  knife. 
It  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  curiously  wrought,  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  it ;  it  was,  moreover,  so  sharp  and  well 
tempered,,  that  it  could  cut  through  a  millstone  to  the  very 
eentre,  as  if  k  had  been  only  a  cheese,  and  that  without  the 
eige  being  in  tduB  least  blunted.  Ni^'  knile,  on  ttie  con- 
tr»y,  looked  very  poor  and  eommon.  The  king  already 
began  to  think  he  had  lost  his  wager,  and  spoke  hardily  to 
tiie  master-smitii,  Yrhexk  his  boy  begged  leaA^e  to  examine 
tite  stranger's  knife  a  httla  more  diosely.  After  having 
looked  at  it  for  some  time,  he  said:  "  This  is  a  beautiM 
piece  of  workmanship  which  you  have  made,  and  shame  on 
tiiose  idio  would  say  otherwise;  but  my  master  is,  never- 
theless, your  superior,  as  you  shall  soon  esperience."  Say- 
ing thk,  he  took  the  strang^'s  knife  and  split  it  l^iigthwise 
fr«n  the  point  to  the  handle  with  his  own  knife,  as  easily  as 
one  splits  a  twig  oi  willow.  The  kings  could  sdsacely  be- 
lieve their  eyes ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Danish 
smith  was  dedared  the  victor,  and  got  a  large  bag  oi  money 
to  carry  home  with  him. 

When  Niels  asked  for  paymait,  his  master  refused  to 
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ghe  loam  anythmg,  abhovi^  he  well  knew  that  the  poor 
hoy  only  wanted  tbs  money  to  help  his  father.  Upon  this 
Niels  grew  angry,  went  up  to  the  king,  and  rdiated  the 
idiole  story  to  h^,  how  it  was  he  who  had  made  hoth  the 
ioek  and  the  kni^.  The  master  was  now  called,  hut  he  denied 
eveiythmg,  and  aceosed  Niels  of  bemg  an  idle  hofj,  whom 
he  had  taken  into  his  service  oat  of  damty  toad  com- 
passion. 

"  The  truth  of  this  story  we  shall  soon  £ind  out,"  said  the 
kin^,  who  sided  with  the  master.  '*  Since  thoa  sayest 
it  is  ^ou  who  hast  made  this  wonderful  knife,  and  thy 
master  says  it  is  he  who  has  done  it,  I  will  acyadge  each  of 
jon  to  make  a  sword  for  me  within  ei^t  days.  He  who 
ean  make  the  most  perfect  one  shall  be  my  master-smith ; 
but  he  who  loses,  ^mll  forfeit  his  lifis." 

Neils  was  well  satisfied  with  this  agreement  He  went 
home,  packed  up  all  his  things,  and  bade  his  master  fare- 
weU.  The  smith  was  now  in  great  straits,  and  would 
gladly  have  made  all  good  again ;  but  Niels  appeared  not 
to  miderstand  him,  «md  went  his  way,  and  engaged  with 
another  master,  where  he  dLeerfbSjr  began  to  work  on  the 
sword. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrifred,  th^  both  met  at  the 
palace,  and  the  master  produced  a  sword  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate workmanship  that  any  one  could  wish  to  see,  besides 
being  inlaid  with  gold,  ana  set  with  precious  stones.  The 
king  was  greatly  delighted  with  it. 

"  Now,  little  Niels,"  said  he,  "  what  dost  thou  say  to  this 

SWOTd?- 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  boy,  "  it  is  not  sa  bedly  made 
as  one  might  expect  from  such  a  bungler." 

^  Canst  thou  show  anything  Hke  it?"  asked  the  king. 

"  I  befieve  I  can,"  answered  Niels. 

"Well,  produce  thy  sword;  where  is  it?"  said  the 
king. 

"  I  hare  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,"  replied  Niels. 

Hereupon  there  was  a  general  laugh,  wbidi  was  in- 
creased when  they  saw  the  boy  take  a  little  packet  out  of 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  Niels  opened  the  paper,  in  which  the 
blade  was  rolled  up  like  a  watch-spring.  "Here  is  my 
work,"  said  he,  "  will  you  jufft  cut  the  thread,  master?" 
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The  smiib  did  it  willingly,  and  in  a  moment  the  blade 
straightened  itself  and  struck  him  in  the  (ace. 

Niels  took  out  of  his  other  pocket  a  hilt  of  gold,  and 
screwed  it  fast  to  the  blade ;  tiiien  presented  the  sword  to 
the  king ;  and  all  present  were  obliged  to  confess  that  they 
never  before  had  seen  such  matchless  workmanship. 

Niels  was  unanimously  declared  the  victor,  and  the  mas- 
ter was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  boy  had  made  both 
the  lock  and  the  knife. 

The  king  in  his  indignation  would  have  had  the  master 
executed,  if  the  boy  had  not  begged  for  mercy  on  the  cul- 
prit Niels  received  a  handsome  reward  fix)m  the  king,  and 
from  that  day  all  the  work  from  the  palace  was  intrusted  to 
him.  He  took  his  old  &ther  to  reside  with  him,  and  lived 
in  competence  and  happiness  till  his  death. 


THE  MAGICIANS  PUPIL. 

There  was  once  a  peasant  who  had  a  son,  whom,  when 
of  a  proper  age,  his  father  apprenticed  to  a  trade ;  but  the 
boy,  who  had  no  inclination  for  work,  always  ran  home 
again  to  his  parents ;  at  this  the  father  was  much  troubled, 
not  knowing  what  course  to  pursue.  One  day  he  entered 
a  church,  where,  after  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  said: 
"  To  what  trade  shall  I  apprentice  my  son  ?  He  runs  away 
from  every  place." 

The  clerk,  who  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  standing 
behind  the  altar,  hearing  the  peasant  utter  these  words, 
called  out  in  answer :  **  Teach  him  witchcraft ;  teach  hinn 
witchcraft!" 

The  peasant,  who  did  not  see  the  clerk,  thought  it  was 
our  Lord  who  gave  him  this  advice,  and  determined  upon 
following  it. 

The  next  day  he  said  to  his  son,  that  he  should  go  with 
him,  and  he  would  find  him  a  new  situation.  After  walking 
a  good  way  into  the  country,  they  met  with  a  shepherd 
tending  his  flock. 

"Where  are  you  going  to,  good  man?"  inquired  the 
shepherd. 

"  I  am  in  search  of  a  master,  who  can  teach  my  son  the 
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black  art,"  answered  the  peasant.  "  You  may  soon  find 
him,"  said  ihe  shepherd  :  "  keep  straight  on  and  you  will 
come  to  the  greatest  wizard  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  ihe 
land."  The  peasant  thanked  him  for  this  information,  and 
went  on.  Soon  after,  he  came  to  a  large  forest,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  stood  the  wizard's  house.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  asked  the  Troll-man  whether  he  had  any  inclina- 
tion to  take  a  boy  as  a  pupil.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  other  ; 
"  but  not  for  a  less  term  than  four  years ;  and  we  will  make 
this  agreement,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  shall 
come,  and  if  you  can  find  your  son.  he  shall  belong  to  you, 
but  should  you  not  be  able  to  discover  him,  he  must  re- 
main in  my  house,  and  serve  me  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  peasant  agreed  to  these  conditions,  and  returned 
home  alone.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  began  to  look  for 
his  son's  return;  thinking  that  in  this,  as  in  all  former 
cases,  he  would  run  away  from  his  master.  But  he  did 
not  come  back,  and  his  mother  began  to  cry,  and  say  her 
husband  had  not  acted  rightly  in  giving  their  child  into  the 
power  of  the  evil  one,  and  that  they  should  never  see  him 
more. 

After  four  years  had  elapsed  the  peasant  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  the  magician's,  according  to  their  agreement.  A 
Httle  before  he  reached  the  forest,  he  met  the  same  shep- 
herd, who  instructed  him  how  to  act  so  as  to  get  his  son 
back.  "  When  you  get  there,"  said  he,  "you  must  at  night 
keep  your  eyes  constantly  turned  towards  the  fireplace,  and 
take  care  not  to  fall  asleep,  for  then  the  TroU-man  will  con- 
vey you  back  to  your  own  house,  and  afterwards  say  you 
did  not  come  at  iSa.e  appointed  time.  To-morrow  you  ^nll 
see  three  dogs  in  the  yard,  eating  milk-porridge  out  of  a 
dish.  The  middle  one  is  your  son,  and  he  is  &e  one  you 
must  choose." 

The  peasant  thanked  the  shepherd  for  his  information, 
and  bade  him  farewell. 

When  he  entered  the  house  of  the  magician,  everything 
took  place  as  the  shepherd  had  said.  He  was  conducted 
into  the  yard,  where  he  saw  three  dogs.  Two  of  them 
were  handsome  with  smooth  skins,  but  the  third  was  lean 
and  looked  ill.  When  the  peasant  patted  the  dogs,  the  two 
handsome  ones  growlejl  at  him,  but  the  lean  one,  on  the  con* 
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traiy,  i^agged  his  tail^  *'  Canst  thoa  now  tell  me  which  of 
these  three  dogs  is  thy  son  ?**  said  the  Troll-man ;  '*  if  so 
Ihou  canst  take  him  witii  thee ;  if  not,  he  helongs  to  me." 

**  Well  then  I  will  choose  the  one  that  a|)peais  the  most 
friendly/'  answered  the  peasacot;  **  although  he  looks  less 
handsome  than  the  others."  ^*That  is  a  sensible  chcxce," 
said  the  TroU-man ;  '*  he  knewidiat  he  wms  ahoiit  who  gave 
thee  that  advice." 

The  peasant  was  then  allowed  to  take  his  son  hcnne  wadi 
him.  So,  pvttmg  a  cord  roond  his  neck,  he  went  his  way; 
bewailing  that  ins  son  was  changed  into  a  dog.  "  Oh !  whj 
are  you  bewailing  bo  ?"  asked  the  shepherd  as  he  came  out 
of  the  forest,  "it  {qspeacs  to  me  yon  have  not  been  so  Tay 
nnhicky.** 

Wheaa.  he  had  gone  a  Htde  way,  Ihe  dc^  said  to  Una : 
**  Now  you  shall  see  that  my  learning  has  beien  of  some  wat 
to  me.  I  will  soon  change  myself  into  a  little  tmy  dog,  and 
then  you  must  s^  me  to  those  wiio  are  coming  past"  The 
dog  did  as  he  said,  and  became  a  beantiftil  htde  Greatnre. 
Soon  after  a  carriage  came  roUing  aiong  wilh  some  ^reai; 
folks  in  it.  When  they  saw  the  beautiful  little  dog  that  ran 
playing  along  tibie  road,  and  heard  that  it  was  for  sale,  they 
bought  it  of  Ibe  peasant  for  a  considerable  sum,  and  at  tibe 
same  moment  the  scm  changed  Ins  fath^  into  a  hare,  whicb 
he  caused  to  run  across  the  road,  while  he  was  taken  up  by 
those  who  had  bought  him.  When  they  saw  the  hare  they 
set  the  dog  a£ter  it,  and  scarcely  had  they  done  so,  Uma 
both  hare  and  dog  ran  into  the  wood  and  disiq^pearod. 
Now  the  boy  changed  himself  again,  and  ^s  time  both  he 
and  his  father  assmned  human  forms.  The  cM  man  begaa 
cutting  twigs  and  his  sosi  helped  him.  When  the  people 
in  the  carriage  missed  the  htlle  dc^,  they  got  out  to  eeek 
after  it,  and  asked  the  old  man  and  ms  son  if  they  had  seen 
anything  of  a  little  dog  that  had  nm  away.  The  boy 
directed  them  further  into  the  wood,  and  he  and  his  fediiBr 
letoined  home,  and  hyed  well  on  the  money  they  had  re- 
edred  by  selling  the  dog. 

When  all  the  money  was  spent,  hoih  father  and  son 
resolved  upon  going  out  ag^  in  search  of  adventures. 
*'Now  I  wOl  turn  myself  into  a  boor,"  said  the  youth,  ''and 
you  must  put  a  <:ard  round  my  leg  and  lake  me  to  Hoisens 
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market  for  sale ;  bat  remember  to  throw  tbe  €ord  over  my 
ri^t  ear  at  the  moment  you  sell  me,  and  then  I  shall  be 
home  agsun  as  soon  as  you." 

^  The  peasant  did  as  his  son  directed  him,  «nd  went  to 
market;  but  he  set  so  high  a  price  on  the  bosr,  that  no  one 
would  buy  it,  so  he  continued  standing  in  the  market  tili 
the  afternoon  was  hx  advanced.  At  length  there  came  on 
old  man  who  bought  the  boar  of  him.  This  was  no  otiiear 
than  the  magician,  who,  angiy  that  the  Mher  had  got  bade 
hi$  son,  had  neyer  ceased  seeking  after  them  iram  tiie  tmK 
they  had  left  his  house.  When  the  peasant  had  «old  his 
boar  he  threw  the  cord  over  lis  li^t  ear  as  the  lad  had  toAd 
him,  and  in  ihe  same  moment  ^  animal  yanished ;  and 
vd^en  he  reached  his  own  door  he  again  saw  his  son  sitting 
at  the  table. 

Tliey  now  lived  a  pleasant  meny  life  mitil  all  the  money 
was  [spent,  and  then  again  set  out  on  fresh  ad^ntcses. 
This  lame  tibe  son  dian^d  himself  into  abull,  first  remindr 
ing  his  father  to  throw  ^e  rope  over  his  light  ear  as  soon 
as  he  was  sold.  At  the  mad^  he  met  wifii  tiie  same  <M  . 
man,  and  soon  came  to  an  agreement  with  bim  aboot  Ite 
price  of  the  bull.  While  ihsj  were  drinking  a  i^ass 
together  in  tbe  aleiioase,  the  father  threw  the  rope  <y?er  tike 
bull's  ri^t  horn,  and  when  the  magician  went  to  fetch  Ins 
purchase  it  had  van^hed,  and  the  peasant  upon  reaching 
home  again  found  his  son  sitting  by  his  mother  act  die 
table.  The  third  time  the  lad  turned  himself  into  «  hease, 
and  the  magician  was  i^ain  in  the  market  and  bought  him. 
^  Thou  hast  already  taicked  me  twice,"  SBod  he  to  the 
peasant ;  **  but  it  shall  not  haj^en  again."  Before  he  paid 
down  the  moaaey  he  iaiired  a  stable  and  ikstened  the  horse 
in,  so  that  it  was  impossible  £)r  the  peasant  to  throw  the 
rein  over  the  aoadmal's  r^ht  •ear.  The  oM  man,  neverthe- 
less, returned  home,  in  the  hope  that  ^aa  time  also  he 
should  find  his  son ;  but  be  was  disappoinrted,  for  no  lad 
was  there.  The  magician  in  the  meantime  mounted  the 
horse  and  rode  oHL  He  wdl  knew  whom  he  had  boug^ 
and  determined  that  ihe  boy  should  pay  with  his  life  tiie 
deception  he  had  practised  ispcm  him.  He  led  Ihe  horse 
through  swamps  and  pools,  md  galloped  at  a  pace  that,  had 
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he  long  continued  it,  he  must  have  ridden  the  animal  ta 
death ;  but  the  horse  was  a  hard  trotter,  and  the  magician 
being  old  he  at  last  found  he  had  got  his  master,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  ride  home. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  house  he  put  a  magic  bridle  on 
the  horse  and  shut  him  in  a  dark  stable  without  giving  him 
anything  either  to  eat  or  drink.  When  some  time  had 
elapsed,  he  said  to  the  servant-maid:  "  Go  out  and  see  how 
the  horse  is."  When  the  girl  came  into  the  stable  the 
metamorphosed  boy  (who  had  been  the  girFs  sweetheart 
while  he  was  in  the  Troll's  house)  began  to  moan  piteously, 
and  begged  her  to  give  him  a  pail  of  water.  She  did  so, 
and  on  her  return  told  her  master  that  the  horse  was 
well.  Some  time  after  he  again  desired  her  to  go  out  and 
see  if  the  horse  were  not  yet  deftd.  When  she  entered  the 
stable  the  poor  animal  begged  her  to  loose  the  rein  and  the 
girths,  which  were  strapped  so  tight  that  he  could  hardly 
draw  breath.  The  girl  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  no 
sooner  was  it  done  than  the  boy  changed  himself  into  a 
hare  and  ran  out  of  the  stable.  The  magician,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  window,  was  immediately  aware  of  what  had 
happened  on  seeing  Ihe  hare  go  springing  across  the  yard, 
and,  instantly  changing  himself  into  a  dog,  went  in  pursuit 
of  it.  When  they  had  run  many  miles  over  corn-fields  and 
meadows,  the  boy's  strength  began  to  fail  and  the  magician 
gained  more  and  more  upon  him.  The  hare  then  changed 
itself  into  a  dove,  but  the  magician  as  quickly  turned  him- 
self into  a  hawk  and  pursued  him  afresh. 

In  this  manner  they  flew  towards  a  palace  where  a 
princess  was  sitting  at  a  window.  When  she  saw  a  hawk 
in  chase  of  a  dove  she  opened  the  window,  and  immediately 
the  dove  flew  into  the  room,  and  then  changed  itself  into  a 
gold  ring.  The  magician  now  became  a  prince,  and  went 
into  the  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  dove. 
When  he  could  not  find  it,  he  asked  permission  to  see  her 
gold  rings.  The  princess  showed  them  to  him,  but  let  one 
Sdl  into  the  fire.  The  Troll-man  instantly  drew  it  out,  in 
doing  which  he  bvmt  his  fingers,  and  was  obliged  to  let  it 
fall  on  the  floor.  The  boy  now  knew  of  no  better  course 
than  to  change  himself  into  a  grain  of  com. 
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At  the  same  moment  the  magician  became  a  hen,  in  order 
to  eat  the  com,  but  scarcely  had  he  done  so  than  the  boy 
became  a  hawk  and  killed  him. 

He  then  went  to  the  forest,  fetched  all  the  mi^cian*s 
gold  and  silver,  and  from  that  day  lived  in  wealth  and  hap- 
piness with  his  parents. 


TEMPTATIONS. 

In  Vinding,  near  Veile,  lived  once  a  poor  cottager,  who 
went  out  as  day  labourer ;  his  son  was  employed  by  the 
priest  at  Skjserup  to  run  on  errands,  for  which  he  received 
his  board  and  lodging.  One  day  the  boy  was  sent  with  a 
letter  for  the  priest  at  Veile.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  and  the  weather  was  very  hot;  when  he  had 
walked  some  distance  he  became  tired  and  drowsy,  and  lay 
down  to  sleep.  On  awaking  he  saw  a  willow,  from  the 
roots  of  which  the  water  had  washed  away  all  the  earth, 
whereby  the  tree  was  on  the  point  of  perishing.  **  I  am 
but  little,  it  is  true,*'  said  John,  for  such  was  the  boy's  name, 
*'  and  can  do  but  little,  still  I  can  help  thee."  He  then 
began  to  throw  mould  on  the  bare  roots,  and  ceased  not 
till  they  were  quite  covered  and  protected.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  heard «  soft  voice  proceeding  from  the  tree, 
which  said  to  him:  "Thou  shalt  not  have  rendered  me 
this  good  service  for  nothing ;  cut  a  pipe  from  my  branches, 
and  everything  for  which  thou  blowest  shall  befall  thee." 

Although  the  boy  did  not  give  much  credit  to  this,  he, 
nevertheless,  cut  ofif  a  twig  for  a  pipe.  *'  As  such  a  fine 
promise  has  been  made  me,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  I  will 
wish  that  I  could  blow  myself  into  a  good  situation  by 
Michaelmas,  that  I  might  be  of  some  use  to  my  poor  old 
father."  He  blew,  but  saw  nothing,  and  then,  putting  his 
pipe  in  his  pocket,  hurried  on  to  make  up  for  the  time  he 
had  loitered  away  at  the  willow-tree.  Not  long  after  he 
found  a  pocket-book  fiill  of  money  lying  in  the  road.  Now 
John  by  keeping  it,  could  at  once  have  relieved  both  his 
own  and  his  father's  necessities,  but  such  a  thought  never 
entered  his  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ran  back  to  the  town, 
inquired  of  all  that  he  met,  whether  they  had  not  lost  a 
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po(^et4>od£.  At  lengtli  thef«  came  a  horsemaii  gaUoping 
lioDgdie  KNid,  and  when  Jolin  also  asked  him,  the  straDg^ 
replied  that  he  had  that  moraiifeg  dropped  his  poeisei4KK>k 
oa  his  way  fiom  home,  at  the  tame  tima  giving  a  deserip- 
tioD  of  it. 

John  delivered  the  pocket-hook  to  bin,  a»d  the  horse- 
man, who  was  a  proprietor  from  Ostedgaard,  near  Fredericia, 
was  so  gratified,  that  he  immediately  gave  the  hoy  a  hand- 
some reward,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  enter  his 
service.  "Yes,  I  should  indeed,**  answered  John,  quite 
plei^ed  at  the  iboaght.  He  then  pnted  from,  ihe  gentle- 
man with  mmy  thtioks  fcMr  his  IdnidDess,  after  having  agreed 
ibetween  ^em  that  John  should  eame  demn  to  Osted  at 
Midbfl^iiifts.  He  thea  executed  his  erraod  for  the  i»iest, 
«nd  felt  eonvmced,  that  it  was  alene  owing  to  the  pipe  that 
he  had  met  with  such  a  hidiy  adv^entore ;  he  Uieiefore  con- 
taled  it  earefiiUy,  and  let  no  one  know  joiything  of  the 
BWtter. 

Now  this  gentikeman  ww  an  adqpt  in  the  bkck  art,  and 
had  only  offered  to  take  the  lad  into  his  service  that  he 
jn^  see  how  hr  his  honesty  woukl  he  proof  against  the 
tnnptations  into  which  be  purposed  to  lead  him. 

At  the  i^pointed  lime  John  went  to  Ostedgaard,  and  was 
somiAoned  hy  the  master,  vdio  inquired  of  him  what  he 
cookL  do.  ^'  I  am  not  fit  £or  much,"  said  John,  "  as  I  am 
io  little;  but  I  will  do  my  best  at  all  times  to  perform 
wfaatev«r  my  good  master  requires  of  me.**  ^  Thait  is  well, 
with  that  I  am  ooErt^tod,**  aaswered  the  master;  "  I  have 
twelve  hopes,  these  thou  most  take  to  the  wood  every  mcHm- 
iDg,  and  if  thou  bnzigest  ba^  tlie  full  number  every  even- 
ing I  will  give  thee  house  azkd  home  in  remunemtion ;  but 
if  thon  allowest  them  to  run  away,  tfaon  wik  ha\«  a  reckon- 
ing to  settle  widi  me.**  ''I  will  do  my  best,*'  anmrered 
John. 

The  next  Bu>rmng  his  master  came  down  to  the  indk>- 
snre,  and  counted  the  hares.  As  soon  as  he  c^^^ied  the 
door  and  gave  the  animals  their  liberty,  away  they  aU  ran, 
one  to  the  east,  another  to  the  west,  and  Jdm  remained 
standing  alone;  he  was  not,  however,  so  disheartened  as 
mi^t  be  imagined;  for  he  had  his  willow  pipe  in  his 
podLCt.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  came  into  a  londy  part 
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of  the  wood,  he  took  oat  his  pipe  and  hegan  to  hlow,  aod 
no  sooner  h^d  he  put  it  to  his  mouth,  tbui  all  the  twdiye 
hares  eame  ruimiog  and  assembled  round  hiiiA.  As  J<^m 
BOW  felt  he  could  rely  on  the  Tirtues  of  his  pipe,  he  let 
thfliD  all  go  agam,  and  passed  his  time  in  amusing  himself. 
lathe  evenkig  he  lookout  his  ^ipe  again,  and  as  he  walked 
up  to  the  manor  eontinued  blowup  it  All  the  hares  then 
came  iorih  aod  fiotiowed  him  one  by  one.  The  master  was 
fitaxMling  at  the  gate,  to  see  what  would  take  plaee.  He 
eould  not  recorer  fivun  his  afitouiRhmenti  when  he  saw  the 
little  herd-boy  blowing  his  pipe  as  he  approadied  the  house, 
and  all  the  hares  following  him  as  genUy  and  quietly  as  if 
it  were  a  fiodL  of  she^  1m  was  driving  home.  ''  Thou  art 
more  clever  than  Ihou  appearest,**  said  the  master;  "  the 
number  is  right,  go  in  and  get  aome  food ;  for  to-daj  Ihou 
hast  done  a  good  pieee  of  work :  we  shall  now  see  whether 
Ukou  art  as  fortuBate  to-monow." 

The  next  day  eveiything  passed  in  ezadtly  the  same 
manner.  As  soon  as  the  inclosure  was  opened,  all  the 
haves  ran  out  in  different  directions,  and  the  boy  let  them 
en^oy  their  liberty,  as  he  now  felt  certain  ibat  he  could 
bring  them  back  wheneyer  he  wished.  But  this  time  his 
master  had  prepared  a  harder  trial  for  him. 
.  At  noon  he  desired  his  dau^^r  to  disguise  herself  in  a 
peasant's  dress,  and  to  go  and  ask  the  boy  to  give  hei  a 
hare.  The  young  maiden  was  so  beautiM  that  he  did  not 
think  John  could  refuse  her  request. 

When  the  dau^ter  had  thus  disguised  herself;  she  went  • 
into  the  field  and  began  talking  to  John,  asking  him  what 
he  was  doing  there.     "  I  am  taking  care  of  hares,"  an- 
swered the  boy. 

"  What  has  become  of  thy  hares?'*  said  the  maiden,  "  I 
see  nothing  of  them."  ""  Oh,  they  are  only  gone  a  litde 
way  into  the  wood,"  said  he ;  **  but  as  soon  as  I  call  them 
they  will  all  come  back  again."  Wh^i  the  young  girl  pre- 
tended to  doubt  this,  he  blew  on  his  pipe,  and  instantly  all 
the  twelve  came  running  towards  him.  She  now  begged 
and  prayed  him  to  give  her  one  of  them.  The  boy  at  iist 
refused,  but  as  she  was  very  importunate,  he  at  Length  UM 
her  that  she  should  have  a  hare  for  a  kiss.  In  short,  the 
maiden  got  the  hare,  and  carried  it  up  to  the  manor;  but 
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when  John  thought  she  must  he  near  home,  he  hlew  on  his 
pipe,  and  immediately  the  hare  came  hounding  hack  to 
him,  and  so  he  hrought  all  the  twelve  home  that  evening. 

On  the  third  day,  Sie  lord  of  Osted  was  determined  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  trick  the  hoy.  He  therefore  dressed 
hin\self  like  a  peasant  and  went  in  search  of  John.  When 
they  had  conversed  some  time,  he  requested  him  to  call  his 
hares  together,  and  when  they  came,  he  wished  to  purchase 
one  of  them,  hut  the  boy  answered,  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
sell  what  did  not  helong  to  him.  As  the  lord  continued  to 
entreat  him  most  urgently,  John  pit>mised  him  a  hare,  if 
he  would  give  him  the  ring  that  was  on  his  finger.  The 
lord,  it  must  he  observed,  had  forgotten  to  take  off  his  ring 
when  he  put  on  the  peasant's  dress,  and  now  found  that  he 
was  known.  He,  nevertheless,  gave  the  boy  the  ring  and 
got  one  of  the  hares.  When  he  had  nearly  reached  Osted, 
John  hlew  on  his  pipe,  and,  although  the  master  held  the 
hare  as  firmly  as  he  could,  it  got  away  and  ran  back,  just  as 
on  the  preceding  day.  When  the  master  found  he  could 
not  get  the  better  of  the  boy  by  fair  means,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  black  art,  and  ascertained  that  the  willow  pipe  was 
the  cause  of  the  hares  always  obeying  John. 

When  the  boy  returned  on  the  fourth  evening,  his  master 
gave  him  plenty  of  food  and  strong  drink,  and  being  im- 
accustomed  to  such  things,  he  soon  fell  asleep,  so  that  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  to  steal  his  pipe  fix)m  him.  The 
next  day  the  hares  were  turned  out  as  usual ;  but  this  time 
John  could  not  bring  them  back ;  he,  consequently,  di|rst 
not  show  himself  at  Osted,  but  continued  wandering  about 
the  wood,  ciying  and  sobbing.  His  master  had  now  gained 
his  point.  When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  went  to  seek 
for  John,  and  asked  him  why  he  remained  away  so  long 
that  evening.  John  scarcely  ventured  to  confess  his  mis- 
fortune; but  as  his  master  continued  mrging  him  to  tell 
him,  he  at  length  acknowledged  that  the  hares  had  run 
away,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  get  them  back 
again. 

The  lord  took  pity  on  him  and  told  him  to  return  home, 
for  the  loss  was  not  very  great.  "  A  house  and  home  I  see 
thou  wilt  not  get  at  present,"  said  he  as  they  walked  back, 
*'  unless  thou  canst  fulfil  a  condition,  which  I  will  propose 
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tomorrow."  John  was  glad  to  hear  these  words ;  for  his 
sorrow  was  less  at  losing  what  his  master  had  promised  him 
than  at  forfeiting  his  benefactor's  favour,  and  being  tmned 
out  of  the  house.  The  next  day  there  were  guests  at 
Ostedgaard,  and  when  they  were  all  assembled,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  calling  John,  told  him  he  should  have  what  had 
been  promised  him,  if  he  could  relate  a  bagful  of  un- 
truths. "  No,"  repHed  John,  "  to'  imtruths  I  have  never 
been  addicted ;  but,  if  my  good  master  pleases,  I  can,  per- 
haps, tell  him  a  bagful  of  truths." 

"  Well  then,"  said  his  master,  "  here  is  a  bag,  and  now 
begin  thy  story." 

John  began  to  recite  about  his  lot  as  a  little  boy,  how  he 
had  passed  aU  his  life  in  indigence  and  miseiy.  Then  he 
recited  about  his  adventure  with  the  willow-tree,  how  he 
had  obtained  his  pipe,  and  had  afterwards  found  the  pocket- 
book,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  master  taking  him  into 
his  service.  Lastly,  he  recited  how  a  maiden  had  come  to 
him  and  given  him  a  kiss  for  a  hare.  As  he  was  continuing 
his  master  called  out  (as  he  did  not  wish  his  own  fruitless 
attempt  should  be  known):  "  Stop,  John,  thou  hast  kept 
thy  word — the  bag  is  full."  He  then  let  the  boy  go  out  of 
the  room,  and  told  his  guests  how  faithfully  and  honourably 
John  had  always  conducted  himself,  adding,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  seduce  him  to  deceive  or  to  tell  an  im truth." 

"  Still  I  think  it  is  to  be  done,"  said  the  proprietor  of 
Nebbegaard.  "  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  withstand,  if  he  is  seriously  tempted." 

His  host  felt  offended  by  this  doubting,  and  immediately 
oflfered  to  lay  as  lai'ge  a  wager  as  his  neighbour  pleased, 
that  he  could  not  get  John  either  to  deceive  him  or  to  tell 
an  untruth.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  their  estates 
were  pledged  for  and  against  the  boy. 

The  proprietor  of  Nebbegaard  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  in  which  he  explamed  t©  her  what  had  taken 
place,  and  how  important  it  was  for  him  to  win  the  wager. 
He  desired  her,  therefore,  to  entertain  John  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  and  to  appear  as  affable  and  friendly 
towards  him  as  she  could,  with  the  view  of  prevailing  on 
him  to  give  her  the  horse  on  which  he  rode. 

The  lad  was  then  sent  to  Nebbegaard  with  this  letter. 
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ffis  master  lent  him  a  horse,  that  he  might  the  more  ezpa- 
ditiously  |)erform  his  errand ;  hot  warned  him  not  to  ride 
too  fast,  or  by  any  means  to  lose  the  horse,  whidi  iras  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  animal  he  had  in  his  stable.  J<^!m 

Eromised  to  foUour  his  instmetioDS,  and  rode  away.  When 
e  had  ridden  a  short  way  from  home,  he  dismomated,  aad 
led  the  horse,  in  order  to  comply,  as  mneh  as  possible,  wrtfi 
his  master's  wis&.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  but  sk>w!j» 
and  it  was  evening  b^ore  he  reached  Nebbegaard. 

When  the  yoimg  lady  had  read  her  father's  letter,  ^le 
sent  ior  John,  and  behaved  in  the  kindest  and  most  friendly 
manner  towards  him.  The  maiden  was  veiy  handsome, 
and  treated  iScte  young  lad  as  her  equal  in  conditicm  and 
rasik.  She  aitertamed  him  sumptuously,  and  said  not  a 
word  about  Ihe  horse  tall  he  had  drunk  much  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Without  knowing  what  he  did,  John  promised 
(after  she  had  long  entreated  hhn  in  Tidn)  that  he  would 
give  her  the  hOTse,  asndlhe  young  girl  behaved  yet  more 
Mendly  towards  him;  so  the  next  morning  Jc^bn  finding  be 
had  no  longer  a  horse,  took  the  saddle  and  bridle  and 
wandered  Imck  to  Ostedgaard.  As  he  walked  along  it 
struck  him  how  wrongly  he  had  acted,  and  he  began  to 
repent  bitterly  of  what  he  had  done.  "  What  shall  I  now 
say  iniien  I  reach  home,  and  my  master  finds  that  the  horse 
is  gone?"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  hufig  the  saddle  and 
bridle  on  the  hedge.  **  *  Well,  John,*  master  will  say,  '  hast 
thou  executed  my  errand?'  Then  I  AeSl  answer,  •  Yeau* 
'  But  what  then  is  become  of  my  horse,  with  idnch  I 
entrusted  thee?'  Then  I  will  say,  *  that  I  met  a  band  of 
robbers  on  the  wary,  and  they  took  tiie  horse  from  me.*  No, 
that  will  never  do,"  continued  he,  "  never  have  I  told  a  Be 
yet,  and  I  will  not  do  it  now.**  Not  long  after  another 
thought  rose  to  his  mind :  '<  I  can  say  that  the  horse  f(^,  and 
that  I  buried  it  in  a  ditdi.  That  won't  do  either — ^Lord 
knows  niiat  I,  poor  fellow,  had  best  do."  When  he  hftd 
gone  on  a  Ktde  further,  he  resolved  within  himself  that  he 
would  say  that  the  horse  had  run  away,  and  had  shaken  off 
his  si»idle  and  Imdle. 

Long  before  he  reached  Ostedgaard,  the  guests  saw  him 
approaching  with  the  saddle  on  his  he»d  and  the  bridle  en 
his  arm. 
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''  Here  comes  our  traihful  boy,"  exdaoned  the  proprietor 
cf{  NebbegaadI,  <*  look  only  how  slowly  he  i^proadies ;  who 
do  you  now  Hiink  has  won  the  wagar?" 

The  lord  of  Osted  had  already  recognised  John,  and  was 
highly  incensed  at  seeing  him  retam  witiiont  the  horse.  As 
soon  as  the  boy  entered  the  house,  he  was  called  vp  where 
fdl  the  gciests  were  assemUed,  and  his  master  said :  **  WeU» 
John,  hast  thou  executed  my  ensikd?"*  "Yes,  I  have, 
gradoos  naster,**  answeied  the  boy,  trembling  with  fear. 
"  What  then  is  became  of  my  good  horse,  wludi  I  ovckaed 
thee  to  take  such  care  of?" 

John  did  not  dare  to  meet  the  lodi  of  his  master,  but 
cast  his  eyes  on  ti»e  groond  and  s»d,  m  a  whimpermg 
voice: — 

"  Damis7  the  fare,  sweet  was  the  mead. 
The  lady*B  arm  was  soft  and  round, 
The  spukling  cup  mj  Benam  dfVKm'^ 
And  thw  I  lost  my  mmUa^  itaed.* 

When  he  had  recited  this,  his  master  enxtffaeed  him  in  hia 
joy,  and  exekimed :  "  See  now !  I  knew  well  enou^  that 
he  would  i^eak  the  truth.  Which  of  us  Imo  has  won  the 
wager?" 

John  did  not  oompreh^id  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
and  continued  sorro^diil,  tUl  his  master  said  to  him :  "  Be 
of  good  heart,  my  boy!  as  thou  hast  always  k^t  to  truth 
and  rig^  I  ^9vtIL  give  thee  both  house  and  land,  and  when 
tbou  art  old  aiou^  I  will  ^ye  thee  my  danghtrar  to  wife.*' 

The  fbUowing  day  Jobm  was  allowed  to  fetch  his  did 
fiacther  to  live  wim  him,  and  some  years  after  he  was  marnfiA 
to  his  master's  daughter. 


THE  GHRL  CLAD  IS  MOTJSESKIB'. 

Thsbe  was  <moe  a  Bobleraan  wiw  had  an  onlydanc^r, 
whom  he  placed  in  a  moui^  thero  to  lenuiQ  as  kmg  aa 
there  was  war  in  the  cosniry.  The  fiithcr  had  secrklj 
cansed  a  room  to  be  bdlt  lor  her  in  the  mount,  and  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  wood  eaongh  to  last  f<»r 
seren  years ;  and  she  was  not  to  come  out  imtil  he  fetched 
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her ;  but  if  at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  did  not  come  for 
her,  she  might  conclude  that  he  was  dead,  and  might  then 
leave  the  mount  Her  Httle  dog  was  the  only  companion 
she  was  to  have.  The  father  kissed  her  when  they  parted, 
and  comforted  her  by  saying,  that  he  had  lodged  her  in  a 
secure  place,  while  the  dissolute  soldiery  were  spread  over 
the  land.  He  then  collected  all  his  retainers,  and  went 
forth  to  fight  for  his  country. 

The  young  damsel  occupied  herself  in  the  moimt  with 
spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing ;  and  thus  one  year  passed 
after  another.  She  made  a  great  number  of  fine  clothes, 
some  of  which  were  embroidered  with  gold,  and  others  with 
silver ;  but  when  she  had  no  longer  anything  to  spin  or 
employ  her,  the  time  began  to  be  tedious.  Her  stock  of 
food  was  also  near]§r  exhausted,  and  she  was  fearfiil  that  her 
£Either  would  not  return.  As  the  time  that  she  was  to  remain 
in  the  mount  had  nearly  expired,  and  he  had  not  come  to 
fetch  her,  she  concluded  that  he  was  dead.  She  now 
began  to  dig  her  way  out  of  the  mount,  but  this  was  a  very 
slow  work,  and  no  easy  task  for  her. 

In  the  meantime  aU  her  provisions  were  consumed,  but 
the  mount  was  full  of  mice,  and  her  little  dog  destroyed  a 
great  many  every  day ;  these  she  skinned,  roasted,  and  ate 
file  meat,  and  gave  &e  bones  to  her  little  dog ;  but  she 
stitched  all  the  skins  together,  and  made  herseLf  a  cloak  or 
garment,  which  was  so  large,  Ihat  she  could  quite  wrap  her- 
self up  in  it.  Every  day  she  laboured  at  the  aperture,  and 
at  length  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  able  once  more  to  see  the 
light  of  day.  "When  she  had  made  an  opening  large  enough, 
she  went  out,  accompanied  by  her  Mttle  faithful  dog.  On 
finding  herself  on  the  outside,  she  knelt  down,  and  returned 
thanks  for  her  deliverance.  She  then  closed  up  the  open- 
ing, and  the  mouseskins  that  remained  over  she  hung 
round  the  mount  upon  little  sticks,  which  she  stuck  in 
the  earth. 

She  now  left  the  hill  with  her  Htle  dog,  and  went  through 
the  wood,  and  there  was  much  she  found  changed  in  the 
seven  years  she  had  Hved  imderground.  She  had  her  silver 
and  her  gold  dresses  on,  and  over  them  she  wore  the  mouse- 
skin  clofii,  which  quite  covered  her,  so  that  she  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  poor  man's  child  than  a  young  lady  of  rank. 
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At  the  first  house  she  came  to,  she  inquired  who  lived  at 
the  manor.  She  was  told  it  wais  the  yoimg  lord,  who  had  in- 
herited it  after  the  death  of  the  former  proprietor.  "  How 
then  did  he  die  ?"  asked  she,  hardly  able  to  conceal  her 
feelings.  She  received  for  answer,  that  he  was  a  brave 
soldier,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
last  battle  that  was  fought  he  was  killed.  That  his  only 
child  was  a  daughter  who  had  been  carried  off  before  that 
time,  and  no  one  had  since  ever  heard  anything  of  her." 

The  young  maiden  then  asked,  if  they  could  tell  her 
where  she  could  be  employed,  as  she  wanted  work.  *'  Our 
young  master  is  soon  to  be  married,"  said  the  people ;  *'  his 
bride,  with  her  father  and  mother,  are  arrived  at  the  man- 
sion to  make  preparations  for  the  wedding ;  if  you  only  go 
up  there,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  find  something  for 
you  to  do." 

The  young  girl  in  the  mouseskin  dress  then  went  up  to 
her  late  father's  abode,  and  her  little  dog  was  so  happy ;  for  it 
knew  the  place  again;  but  its  mistress  weptwi^  grief,  as 
she  humbly  knocked  at  the  door.  When  hie  people  heard 
that  she  wished  to  be  employed,  they  gladly  engaged  her, 
and  set  her  to  sweep  the  yard,  and  the  steps,  and  do  other 
menial  kinds  of  work.  But  she  did  everything  willingly 
and  well,  so  that  everybody  was  satisfied  with  her.  Many 
as  they  passed  her  were  amused  at  the  sight  of  her  mouse- 
skin  dress,  but  no  one  could  get  a  gUmpse  of  her  face ;  for 
she  wore  a  long  hood  which  hung  down  and  completely  con- 
cealed it,  and  this  she  never  would  throw  aside. 

The  day  before  the  wedding  the  bride  sent  for  her,  and 
told  her  lliat  she  had  a  great  favour  to  ask :  "  Thou  art  of 
the  same  height  as  I  am,"  said  she ;  "  thou  must  to-morrow 
put  on  my  bridal  dress  and  veil,  and  drive  to  the  church, 
and  be  wedded  to  the  bridegroom,  instead  of  me."  The 
young  girl  could  not  imagine  why  the  other  objected  to  be 
wedded  to  the  handsome  young  lord.  The  bride  Ihen  told 
her,  that  there  was  anollLer  lover,  to  whom  she  had  pre- 
viously betrothed  herself;  but  that  her  parents  v^anted  to 
force  her  to  marry  this  rich  young  lord ;  that  she  was  afraid 
of  disobeying  them,  but  that  she  had  agreed  with  her  first 
beloved^  ^t  on  the  wedding  day  she  would  elope  with  him. 
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This  she  eoold  not  do,  if  she  were  wedded  at  the  altar  to 
another ;  bat  if  she  sent  some  one  in  her  place,  eyefytJung 
mi^t  end  welL  The  joung  maiden  promised  to  do  all 
that  tiie  bride  requested  of  her. 

The  next  day  the  bride  was  atdied  in  the  most  coeQj 
dress,  and  all  the  peo|de  in  the  house  esme  into  her  diam- 
ber  to  look  at  her ;  at  leng&  she  said :  ^  Now  call  that  poor 
jomig  girl  that  sweeps  the  yard,  and  let  her  also  see  me.** 
The  girl  in  the  monsddn  dress  came  w^  according^,  ani 
when  they  were  akne  together,  the  bnde  locked  the  door, 
dressed  horin  the  beaotifid  dodbes,  with ^e bridal  weal  over 
her  head,  and  then  wrapped  herself  m  tiie  yonng  girl's  laige 
moiiseskin  doak. 

The  late  lord's  dan$^r  was  then  condvcted  to  a  chariot* 
in  whidi  was  the  brid^FOom,  and  they  drove  to  ehnrdbt 
together,  accompanied  by  all  the  bridal  guests.  On  the 
road  they  passed  the  mounts  wheie  Ae  had  lired  so  hmg 
coneealed.    She  sighed  beneath  her  veil,  and  said : — 

"  Tonder  stsiidB  yet  every  pin, 
Witk  eTeiy  Dttle  mamm'u  ik^, 
Where  lerea  kag  jean  I  pitted  in  ttdMiB 
In  the  dait  sienat,  and  knew  noj^adaen." 

"  What  sayest  fliou,  dearest  of  my  heart?"  asked  the  bride- 
groom. "Oh!  I  am  only  talking  a  Ktflte  to  myself,**  answered 
the  bride. 

When  ^e  entered  the  chuiTh,  she  saw  the  portndts  of 
her  parents  suspended  on  each  ^de  of  ^e  altar;  but  it  i^ 
peared  to  her  as  if  they  tinned  from  her,  as  she  wept  be- 
neath her  veil  while  gaziog  on  them ;  Ab  then  said : — 

"  Tom,  tozn  again,  ye  pictures  dear;  dear  hAsr  and  mother^  torn 
again/* 

and  then  the  pietiires  tmned  again.  ''What  sa^restthoo, 
my  dear  bride r «sked  the  bndegioom.  ''Ok!  lamoEdj 
talking  a  littie  to  myseif^"  flBBSw«red  Ae  again.  They  weve 
then  wedded  in  the  church,  the  young  lord  put  a  ring  upon 
her  finger,  $aui  they  droi«  home.  As  soon  as  the  fanie 
ali^ited  from  the  carriaga  At  hurried  up  into  the  lad[f 's 
diamber,  as  they  had  agreed,  where  they  changed  dresses 
once  more,  but  the  weddii^-nng  which  she  had  on  her 
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£nger  she  kept.  When  standing  in  her  mousesldn  dress 
again  among  idl  ^bb  servants,  litde  did  any  one  think  that 
she  had  just  he£>re  stood  at  the  altar  as  a  hride. 

In  the  evening  there  was  dancing,  and  the  young  hxa 
danced  with  her  who  he  thought  was  his  bride ;  but  when 
he  took  her  hand,  he  said :  **  Where  is  the  ring  I  put  «d 
your  finger  in  the  church?"  The  bride  was  at  first  em- 
barrassed, but  said  quickly :  "  I  took  it  off  and  left  it  in  my 
chamber,  but  now  I  will  run  and  fetch  it."  She  then  ran 
out  of  the  room,  called  the  real  bride,  and  demanded  the 
ring.  ''  No,"  answered  the  maiden,  *'  the  liz^  I  wiM  net 
part  wifti,  it  belongs  to  the  ha&d  that  was  given  away  at  the 
altar.  But  I  will  go  with  yoo  to  the  door,  then  you  can  eifl 
him,  and  we  will  hoGa.  stand  in  the  passage ;  whm  he  eoni^ 
we  will  extinguish  the  li^t  that  is  ihere^  and  I  will  stretch 
f<x1h  my  hand  in  at  the  door,  so  that  he  can  see  the  ring." 
Thus  it  was  asrranged. 

The  bridegroom  was  standing  near  the  do(»v  when  the 
bride  called  him  into  the  passaige,  and  said :  ^'See !  here  is 
the  ring."  At  the  same  moment  as  the  one  damsd  extin- 
guished the  li^,  the  oGier  stretched  Ibrth  her  haoKL  w^ 
file  ring. 

But  the  bridegroom  was  not  Baitiasfied  with  ma«iy  seeing 
ihB  ring,  he  .seized  the  hand,  and  drew  the  jcnng  ghi  into 
the  room,  and  tl^n,  to  his  aeptoodshmeot,  saw  it  was 
the  damsd  in  the  mouseskin  dr^ss.  All  the  gnests  fiodced 
round  them,  and  were  eager  to  know  hi^  it  had  afl 
happened. 

She  then  threw  off  her  mouse^un  dress,  and  stood  dad 
in  her  beautiful  gold  embroidery,  and  was  more  lovdy  to  look 
at  than  the  other  bride.  Eveiy  czie  was  in^Mriient  to  hear 
her  stoiy;  and  she  was  obliged  to  rdate  to  ihem,  how  ksg 
she  had  remained  ooncealed  in  the  mount,  azid  that  her 
Mtier  had  been  their  former  loid.  The  Htde  dog  was 
fetched  from  her  miserable  jpoom,  and  many  of  the  ziei|^ 
hours  knew  it  again. 

Here^q>on  there  was  great  joy  and  wonder.  Eveiybody 
levered  her  felher,  wl^  l»d  fou^  so  braveiy  for  hui 
coontiy ,  and  all  were  unanimous  th«tt  the  estate  belonged  to 
har.  Her  sorrow  was  now  turned  into  joy,  and  as  she 
wished  every  one  to  be  as  happy  as  henaelf.  she  bestowed 
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land  and  money  on  the  other  bride,  that  she  might  many 
the  man  of  her  choice,  to  whom  she  h«4  secretly  given  her 
heart.  The  parents  were  contented  with  this  arrangement, 
and  nbw  the  marriage-feast  was  gay,  when  the  yomig 
lord  danced  with  his  true  bride,  to  whom  lie  had  been 
wedded  in  the  church,  and  given  the  ring. 


THE    OUTLAW. 

At  Palsgaard,  in  the  district  of  Bjerge,  lived  once  a 
knight,  whose  name  was  Eisten  Brink.  He  was  addicted  to 
the  belief  in  supernatural  agency,  and  kept  an  astrologer  in 
his  house,  that  he  might  foretell  him  his  fate.  As  Eisten 
had  been  many  years  a  widower,  he  resolved  to  marry 
again,  and  with  that  object  courted  the  daughter  of  Jens 
Grib  of  Barritskov.  Although  the  young  maiden  was  not 
very  favoinrably  inclined  towards  her  old  suitor,  her  father 
forced  her  to  give  the  consenting  "  Yes  "  to  his  proposals. 

Two  nights  before  the  wedding  was  to  take  place,  Eisten 
went  up  to  the  Astrologer's  tower,  and  requested  him  to 
foretell  what  his  fate  woi^d  be  in  the  married  state. 

The  Astrologer  took  out  his  instruments,  and  after  having 
for  some  time  consulted  the  heavens,  he  told  the  knight, 
"  that  there  always  appeared  a  little  black  spot  upon  his 
star,  which  signified  some  secret,  and  with  tiliis  he  must 
become  acquainted  before  he  could  possibly  foretell  his 
future." 

At  first  Eisten  would  divulge  nothing ;  but  as  the  Astro- 
loger refused  to  proceed  before  he  made  a  full  confession, 
the  knight  was  at  last  obliged  to  ackaowledge,  ^at  Pals- 
gaard had  imjusdy  come  into  his  possession  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  His  brother-in-law,  a  knight  named  Palle, 
had,  many  years  ago,  made  him  the  superintendent  of  the 
casde,  and,  at  the  same  time,  committed  to  his  care  his 
little  son,  while  he  went  to  join  in  the  war.  A  few  years 
after  this,  Eisten  received  intelligence  of  Pallets  death,  and 
a  year  later  his  son  also  disappeared  one  day,  when  he  had 
been  seen  playing  near  the  lake.  The  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  believed  that  the  boy  had  fallen  into  the 
water  and  been  drowned ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  Eisten 
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Brink  had  got  an  old  woman  to  kidnap  the  child,  and  con- 
ceal him,  so  that  he  might  he  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
his  becoming  master  of  Palsgaard. 

When  Eisten  had  related  this  tale,  the  Astrologer  asked 
him,  if  he  had  never  since  heard  what  had  become  of 
Palle's  son.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  knight,  "  old  Trade  (so  the 
woman  was  called)  sent  him  first  to  Sleswig,  to  live  with 
a  sister  of  hers,  but  at  her  death  he  returned  to  Trude,  and 
she  got  him  placed  as  huntsman  to  my  future  father-in- 
law." 

'*  And  is  he  there  now  ?  "  asked  the  Astrologer. 

"  No,  that  he  is  not ;  for  a  day  or  two  ago,  as  Grib  ob- 
served that  Abel  was  paying  too  much  attention  to  Inger, 
who  is  to  be  my  wife  to-morrow,  he  turned  him  out  of  doors, 
and  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  again  at  Barritskov." 

When  the  Astrologer  haid  heard  all  he  wished  to  know, 
he  predicted  much  happiness  to  Eisten  in  the  married 
state.  The  next  day  the  knight,  richly  attired,  and  attended 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  rode  over  to  Jens  Grib's  at  Barrit- 
skov. Jens  immediately  told  his  son-in-law  in  confidence, 
.  that  Abel,  although  forbidden  the  house  and  grounds,  was 
still  lingering  about,  and  that  Inger  did  not  appear  to  be 
unfavourably  disposed  towards  him.  He  therefore  advised 
Eisten  to  have  all  his  eyes  about  him  when  they  were  mar^ 
ried,  and  to  be  cautious  whom  he  admitted  to  Palsgaard. 
Eisten  smiled  at  this  warning,  and  thought  that  he  could 
very  well  manage  matters. 

in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  rode  down  to  Kosen- 
vold,  or  Staxesvold,  as  it  was  then  called.  This  place  be- 
longed at  that  time  to  a  noted  fireebooter  who  roamed  about 
in  Middlefart  Sound,  and  plundered  all  the  vessels  he 
could  master.  Eisten,  through  good  words  and  good  pay, 
got  a  promise  that  two  of  the  fireebooters  would  waylay  and 
murder  Abel,  whom  they  knew  by  sight,  having  often  met 
him,  as  Jens  Grib's  wood  reached  down  to  theirs.  They 
agreed  to  do  their  work  the  following  night,  so  that  the 
Imight  should  never  more  be  troubled  with  the  himts- 
man.  With  regard  to  Abel,  Jens  Grib*s  suspicions  were 
well  founded.  Inger  and  he  had  been  attached  to  each 
other  for  some  time,  long,  in  fact,  before  Eisten  thought  of 
becoming  her  suitor.     The  young  lover  was,  therefore, 
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fluieh  grierved  at  finding  bimaelf  suddenly  dismissed  fkom 
BanitskoT,  and  knew  not  how  to  £aid  an  opportamity  of 
speaking  to  Inger. 

In  his  distress  he  went  in  the  eveaokog  down  to  tbe  wood, 
n^iere  cM  Trade,  his  foster-mother,  lived.  HiB  oonfided  to 
her  his  secret,  and  asked  her  whai  ix>ur6e  she  tluMi^it  he 
had  best  porsne.  After  thej  had  had  some  convarsatioii  to- 
gether, the  old  woman  advised  him  to  aeeompany  her  into 
the  wood,  to  a  mowit  in  whicdi  lii^d  a  Troll,  and  if  he 
could  be  brought  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter,  Ahel 
need  have  no  fiaer,  either  for  the  fe^h^  or  lover  of 
inger.  The  young  huntsman  £Blt  no  great  inclmation  to 
follow  this  advice ;  yet  what  else  ooidd  he  do  ?  He  at 
length  consented,  md  they  set  out  tog^her,  taking  the 
road  that  led  to  the  Troll's  Mount 

The  real  cause  wl^  Trade  was  desirous  of  inducing  Abel 
to  go  with  her  to  the  TroU  was»thaJt  she  had  sold  h^^lf  to 
him,  body  and  soul,  after  a  oertain  period,  unless  she  could 
find  anolher  willing  to  enter  into  the  saaa^  conditions.  This 
period  expired  on  <he  Texy  evening  of  Abel's  visit,  and  the 
widjied  woman  resolved  ia  her  evil  heart  to  save  her&elf  by 
the  sacrifice  of  her  fost^-son.  When  they  canoe  to  the 
spot  the  old  woman  began  to  summon  forth  the  TrolL  She 
made  a  cirde  of  human  bones  about  the  lull,  within  which 
^e  placed  herself  and  AbeL  A  great  noise  was  then  heard 
around  th^n ;  the  mount  rose  on  fbinr  pillars  of  fire,  and 
the  Troll  appeared. 

The  woman  made  known  her  ecrand,  and  presented  Abel 
to  him.  The  Troll  was  just  laying  hold  of  the  young  man, 
when  a  loud  cry  was  hesBrd  in  the  wood,  and  the  Astrologer 
fi^m  Palsgaard  rushed  towards  Abel,  but  could  not  enter 
the  cirde  which  the  crone  had  m^de.  He  cried  again  with 
all  his  mi^t :  "*  This  boy  is  mine,  take  him  not  firom  me, 
he  is  my  only  boo." 

To  this  af^eal  the  Troll  gave  little  heed,  and  it  would 
have  fared  ill  with  the  huntsman,  had  not  the  Astrology 
i^ain  cried  with  a  powerful  voice :  **  In  tbe  name  of  our 
Xjord,  I  conjure  you  to  spare  my  son !  **  No  soona:  had  he 
uttered  these  words,  than  the  Troll  gave  a  horrible  scream, 
and,  seizing  (M  Trade  round  the  waist,  disappeared  with 
her  in  the  mount,  which  immediately  dosed  upon  them 
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fl&d  sas^  derwn  again ;  but  Abd  ren^ux^  behind  and  was 
8«Ted. 

The  Astrologer  was  no  oliier  than  the  old  knight  Palle, 
liia  brother-inrfaiw  df  Eisten  Brink.  He  had  been  outlawed 
for  having  joined  the  king's  enemies,  hence  the  reason  of 
Mb  liviog  in  concealment  at  Pal^aard.  No  sooner  had 
£]sten  Infonned  him  bow  he  had  acted  towards  his  son 
than  he  went  down  to  Trade's  cottage.  Not  finding  h^  at 
home,  he  wandered  iaoto  the  wood,  where  he  fortunately 
cmie  to  the  Troll's  Moimt,  jnst  as  Abel  was  in  the  greatest 
danger.  When  he  had  made  himself  known  to  his  son, 
and  ihEsy  had  unbraced  each  other,  and  thanked  God  for 
their  happy  ddiv^rance,  th^  ccmsohed  together  as  to  the 
coaree  they  shoald  pursue,  then  lay  down  in  the  wood  to 
iJieep. 

That  same  night  the  two  freebooters  left  Staxesvold  in 
quest  <^  Abel,  as  had  been  agreed  between  them  and  Eisten 
Brink.  They  first  tock  the  road  to  old  Trade's  honse,  then 
ipoceeded  isxr^ber  along  the  same  palh  whidi  the  Astrologer 
had  taken  jnst  beibre.  On  the  same  day,  it  happened  that 
4he  king  had  been  out  himting  from  a  neighbonrihg  manor. 
He  had  found  a  white  hind,  md  pmrsued  it  throughout  the 
day,  over  hill  and  through  dale,  until  it  readied  the  wood 
€f  F&lBgaard.  He  thus  became  sepcurated  firom  his  followers, 
sad  as  the  evening  was  drawing  on,  he  could  neither  find  his 
way  oat  of  the  wood,  nor  any  pa^  through  it  He  rode 
about  for  some  time  at  a  venture,  when  the  voices  of  Abel 
and  his  fitther  talking  together  attracted  his  attention.  He 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  came  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  lain  down  to  rest. 

Here  he  was  met  by  the  freebooters,  who,  believing  they 
had  found  t}ie  man  they  were  in  seardi  of,  entered  into  dis- 
course with  the  king,  who  did  not  dream  of  any  mischief 
Abel  looked  up  on  hearing  voices,  and  saw  one  of  the  mis- 
creants draw  forth  a  knife  and  steal  sofdy  behind  the  king. 
He  immediately  saw  that  murder  was  intended,  and  sprang 
up,  exclaiming:  "Defend  yourself,  sir!  for  your  fife  i^ 
threatened." 

Old  Palle  rushed  to  the  assistance  of  his  son,  and  it  cost 
them  but  little  trouble  to  overpower  the  two  freebooters. 
One  was  killed  in  the  fray,  the  other  threw  away  his  weapon 
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and  begged  for  mercy.  The  king  ordered  him  immediately 
to  confess  what  inducement  he  had  for  making  Hiis 
murderous  attack ;  when  the  assassin,  without  reserve,  ac- 
knowledged how  Eisten  had  instigated  them  to  murder 
Abel. 

The  king  now  turned  to  the  Astrologer,  and  asked  him 
who  he  was.  The  old  man  laid  his  sword  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  said :  "  Kneel  down  with  me,  my  son,  for  you  stand 
before  Denmark's  king."  Hereupon  he  related  lus  history, 
and  also  the  manner  in  which  Eisten  Brink  had  acted 
towards  him  and  his  son  Abel. 

The  king  pardoned  him ;  and  when  he  heard  that  Eisten's 
wedding  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Barritskov  on  the  following 
day,  he  determined  on  being  present  at  the  festival,  taking 
with  him  the  captured  robber.  Palle  and  his  son  also 
accompanied  him  to  the  castle. 

At  Barritskov  all  was  mirth  and  glee ;  the  bridemaids 
were  adorning  Inger  and  twining  the  bridal  wreath  in  her 
hair.  Jens  Gnb  was  busied  in  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  his  neighbours.  But  Eisten  had  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance; he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  chamber,  impatiently 
waitmg  to  hear  tidings  from  the  two  aiissassins,  who  had 
undertaken  to  murder  Abel. 

At  once  he  thought  he  heard  a  great  and  unusual  noise 
in  the  castle-yard.  He  approached  the  door  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  when  his  future  father-in-law  burst  into  the  room 
with  the  intelligence,  that  the  king  had  arrived  at  the  castle, 
in  company  with  Abel,  the  Astrologer,  and  a  prisoner. 

Eisten  Brink  could  scarcely  believe  his  own  ears,  but  still 
more  astounded  was  he  upon  finding  that  the  king  had 
suspended  all  the  festivities,  and  commanded  every  one  to 
meet  him  in  the  knights'  hall. 

Here  the  king  related  to  the  astonished  company  how 
Eisten  had  acted  towards  his  brother-in-law,  the  old  Palle, 
and  requested  the  assembled  guests  to  pass  judgment  upon 
such  a  criminal. 

Eisten  was  deprived  of  his  honours.  Palle  was  restored 
to  his  power  and  dignity ;  but  the  best  of  all  was,  that  Abel 
was  wedded  to  Inger,  and  lived  with  her  many  years  in 
splendour  and  felicity. 
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OB,  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THB  CHURCH  AT  VARDK. 

To  the  south  of  Varde,  in  the  direction  of  Eibe,  are  to 
be  seen  two  half-ruined  barrows,  called  the  Eobbers*  Cellars, 
where  it  was  supposed  a  band  of  robbers  once  had  their 
resort*  At  that  time  it  was  hardly  possible  for  travellers  to 
pass  the  road  without  being  attacked  and  plundered. 
Carriers  and  hucksters  in  particular  were  the  greatest;^ 
sufferers ;  and  it  was  the  more  difficult  for  the  authorities 
to  track  out  the  gang,  as  they  liad  lurking  places  in  Gellerup 
and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Late  one  evening,  a  young  man  arrived  at  Endrupholm, 
an  old  manor-house  near  Varde.  He  begged  permission  to 
remain  there  the. night,  as  he  had  been  pursued  by  robbers 
who  were  lying  in  wait  for  him,  so  that  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  continue  his  jomney  that  night.  He 
related  that  he  had  been  attacked  on  the  heath,  and  that 
his  horse  had  fallen  over  a  rope  stretched  across  the  road. 
When  the  horse  had  fallen  he  had  escaped  on  foot,  and  had, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  reached  Endrupholm. 

The  proprietor  and  his  daughter  received  the  stranger 
with  much  courtesy,  and  endeavoinred,  by  every  attention  in 
their  power,  to  efface  the  unpleasant  impression  which  this 
rencontre  with  the  robbers  had  occasioned.  This  was 
rendered  the  more  easy  on  the  father's  part,  as  the  stranger, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  displayed  the  delicacy  and 
tact  of  a  cultivated  and  refined  mind;  and  on  that  of  the 
daughter,  because  he  was  handsome,  and  at  the  very  first 
moment  of  his  addressing  her,  had  done  his  best  to  express 
the  admiration  her  youth  and  beauty  excited  in  him. 
He  related  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named 
Kield,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  Kolding,  and  that  he 
had  been  travelling  all  the  summer  about  ttie  country  for 
amusement.  The  following  day  passed,  but  the  stranger 
still  remained  at  Endrupholm,  the  inmates  of  which  found 
more  and  more  pleasinre  in  his  society.  Jle  was  a  willing 
participator  in  the  knight's  hunting  and  card-parties,  and 
his  presence  gave  a  variety  to  the  daughter's  monotonous 

c  c 
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life :  she  listened  with  eager  attention  to  all  he  related  of 
the  different  towns  and  countries  he  had  visited,  and  blushed 
at  the  praises  and  flattery  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 

A  month  was  thus  passed  by  Kield  at  the  mansion ;  each 
day  he  fixed  for  his  departure,  yet  was  his  loumey  as 
constantly  postponed,  through  the  persuasions  and  entreaties 
of  his  host  When  he  at  l^igth  departed,  he  was  betrothed 
with  the  young  maiden.  He  quitted  the  mansion,  to  tJsie 
great  regret  of  its  master  and  his  dau^ter;  but  on  taldng 
leaye,  promised  so<m  to  return.  He  wc^d  in  Ihe  meantime 
infcmn  his  family  of  the  engagement  he  had  made,  and,  if 
possible;  penuade  his  father  to  aoeompany  him  back.  His 
absence  app^ured  to  the  imnates  of  Endrv^holm  both  long 
and  tedious.  Wh^i  he  at  Imigth  retuised,  he  was  received 
with  open  arms.  He  brought  not  only  his  father's  consent, 
but  many  kind  messages  from  his  whole  family,  and  excuses 
from  his  &th6r,  who  was  suffering  from  an  ilhiess  that 
prevented  him  from  accompanying  his  son  to  Endrupholm. 

The  wedding  of  the  young  people  was  settled  to  take 
place  in  the  spring.  In  the  meantime  Kield  remained  at 
the  mansicm,  and  daily  became  dearer  both  to  the  frither 
and  the  daughter.  The  Neither  acknowledged  that  he  had 
never  seen  lus  equal  in  all  that  related  to  the  chase,  although 
he^himself  was  an  able  huntsman.  Kield  appeared  to  have  a 
strong  inclination  for  field  sports,  and  passed  more  of  his 
time  either  down  in  the  moors,  or  in  the  forest,  than  was 
agreeable  to  his  bride,  and  was  not  to  be  withheld  either 
by  her  entreaties  or  the  fear  of  the  robbers,  who  had  never 
before  committed  such  depredations  as  at  that  time. 

One  day  Kield,  as  usual,  went  to  the  chase,  and  the  twi- 
li^t  had  set  in  before  his  return.  The  young  damsel's 
fears  increased  every  minute.  She  at  length  prevailed  <m 
her  father,  'v^o  had  not  for  some  time  been  able  to  indulge 
in  his  favourite  amusement,  owing  to  a  Ml  from  his  horse, 
to  go  out  in  search  oi  him. 

The  old  man  wait,  and  lon^  wandered  about  in  the 
forest,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  object  of  his  search.  On  a 
sudden  he  heard  his  name  mentioned  by  some  person  not 
far  firom  him.  He  Hstened,  and  saw  two  figures  approach 
from  a  copse  n^iich  had  till  that  moment  screened  them 
fr^a  him.     Cautiously  he  concealed  himself  behind  a 
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bnsh  to  be  unobserved  by  the  strangers,  who  conitinoed 
talking.  What  the  old  man  overheard  made  bis  hair  stand 
on  end.  He  did  not  doubt  tlmt  be  was  in  iSne  neigbbour- 
bood  of  the  robbers*  luildng  place,  but  determined  quietly 
to  await  ^e  resalt 

In  a  few  minutes  die  speakers  separated.  The  one  dis- 
i^peared  behind abank  on  the  high  road ;  the  other,  ^o,  as 
&ras  theligbtallowedhimtosee,  was  an  bid  woman,  passed 
the  spot  where  be  stood,  and  entered  Hie  copse.  On  readi^ 
ing  a  thiddy-wooded  grave-mound,  she  stood  for  a  moment 
stUl,  as  if  to  look  on  ail  sides.  She  then,  apparently  mUb. 
little  exertion,  removed  a  large  stcme  that  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  moxmd,  and  crept  in  ti^ngh  a  hole  which  it  bad 
served  to  conced,  tben  from  within  drew  back  the  stone  ta 
its  former  place. 

The  old  man  instantly  formed  his  resdiution ;  he  drew 
bis  sword,  lifted  the  stone,  and  followed  the  woman. 
On  passing  through  the  bole  his  foot  struck  against  a  nar- 
row steep  staircase,  down  which  be  crept  as  sofUy  as  pos- 
sible. The  bole  became  voider  by  degrees,  and  when  be 
again  stood  on  the  earth,  he  foand  hmiself  in  a  C£qpacioii^ 
cellar  formed  of  large  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  t^  gray 
walls  of  winch  were  lighted  up  by  two  torches.  Scattered 
about  the  cave  lay  a  quantity  of  clothes  and  weapons.  A 
long  table  was  cove^red  with  provisions  and  full  bottles. 
Under  the  ceiling  or  roof  hung  a  large  bell,  whidi  was  so 
contrived  that  it  sounded  whenever  any  one  drove  or  rode 
on  the  road  above.  At  the  time  the  master  from  Endrup- 
holm  visited  the  cave  there  was,  fortunately  for  him,  no  one 
there  but  the  old  woman,  who,  without  suspecting  it,  had 
been  his  guide.  She  was  busy  in  the  passage  that  led 
und^  the  road  to  the  other  grave-mound  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  and  had,  Ih^efore,  not  heard  anything  of 
the  noise  ^/diich  his  entrance  must  have  occasioned.  When 
i^ie  came  back,  he  saw,  by  the  slow  and  cautious  manner 
in  which  she  walked,  and  by  the  way  in  which  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  before  her,  that  she  was  blind. 

After  he  had  for  a  few  minutes  surveyed  with  fear  and 
curiosity  what  he  saw  before  him,  he  heard  on  a  sudden  a 
noise  over  his  head.  The  bell  in  the  roof  rang,  and  the 
old  woman  gave  a  laugh  of  satisfaction^  and  mumbled  to 
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herself,  "  Here  they  come,  I  wonder  what  they  will  bring 
with  them  to-night.i' 

In  the  greatest  alarm  at  being  discovered,  the  old  man 
looked  about  for  a  place  of  concealment,  and,  in  the  same 
moment  that  the  stone  above  was  being  raised,  crept  under 
a  large  bed  which  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  cave.  He 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  many 
voices,  and  eight  or  ten  persons  came  down  the  stairs.  One 
of  them  carried  in  his  arms  the  body  of  a  yoimg  female. 
"  Here,  old  mother,"  cried  he,  "  I  bring  thee  oin:  prize  for 
to-night.  It  is  the  handsomest  woman  I  ever  beheld ;  I 
could  have  broken  Jacob's  head  for  stabbing  her.  If  I 
had  only  been  in  time,  she  should  have  lived  and  been  my 
wife ;  now  all  that  is  left  to  do  is  to  strip  her  and  bury  her 
by  the  side  of  the  others." 

While  the  robber  thus  spoke  some  of  the  gang  stripped 
the  corpse  of  its  jewels.  They  had  already  despoUed  it  of 
all  save  a  massive  gold  ring,  which,  in  spite  of  their  exer- 
tions, they  could  not  draw  from  the  finger.  One  of  the 
men  thereupon  took  a  hatchet,  and,  laying  the  hand  on  the 
^dge  of  the  bed  under  which  the  old  man  lay  concealed, 
chopped  off  the  finger.  From  the  violence  of  itie  blow. the 
finger  flew  under  the  bed,  and  he  was  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  being  discovered  while  the  robbers  were  in  search  for 
their  prize.  Fortimately  for  him,  one  of  the  men  said  he 
could  find  it  at  any  time,  and  it  would  be  better  to  biuy 
the  body  in  the  other  mound,  and  then  go  to  supper.  This 
advice  was  followed. 

Soon  after  the  robbers  took  their  places  round  the  table, 
and  began  to  eat  and  drink.  The  old  man  fi-om  imder- 
neath  titie  bed  was  witness  to  all  that  was  going  on.  The 
more  they  drank  the  higher  rose  his  hope  of  an  oppoi-timity 
to  escape.  The  night  was,  however,  far  advanced  before  the 
robbers  left  the^  table  and  betook  themselves  to  rest,  stupi- 
fied  by  their  deep  potations.  As  soon  as  they  had  extin- 
guished the  lights  the  old  man  attempted  to  leave  his 
hiding-place.  Gently  and  noiselessly  he  crept  from  under 
the  bed  when  all  was  quiet,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
stairs;  but  in  the  act  of  ascending  in  the  dark,  he  made  a 
false  step  and  fell  heavily  on  the  ground.  This,  noise  awoke 
one  of  1^e  sleepers ;  he  started  up,  and  asked  what  was  the 
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matter.  Eeceiving  no  answer  he  sprang  to  the  stairs^ 
and  at  the  same  moment  saw  the  old  man  above  movmg 
the  stone  and  creeping  through  the  hole. 

In  one  moment  all  the  robbers  were  on  the  alert,  and 
hurried  up  the  stairs,  imable  to  conceive  who  this  nocturnal 
disturber  could  be.  On  seeing  the  old  man  hastening 
across  the  heath,  they  instantly  went  in  pmrsuit  of  him;  but 
the  night  was  so  dark  that  at  only  a  short  distance  it  was 
not  possible  to  discern  what  direction  he  had  taken ;  and 
on  emerging  from  the  thicket  he  had  found  a  horse  belong- 
ing no  doubt  to  one  of  the  gang,  which  he  mounted,  and 
rode  off  at  full  speed,  without  recollecting  that  the  road  he 
was  taking  led  him  farther  and  farther  from  Endrupholm. 

The  robbers,  nevertheless,  continued  their  pursuit,  not- 
withstanding the  start  the  old  man  had  gsdned  over  them 
in  being  mounted ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  road, 
which  traversed  the  heath  in  innumerable  turns  and  wind- 
ings, while  his  pursuers,  acquainted  with  every  path,  con- 
stantly took  short  cuts,  and  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  them 
oveiixjok  him,  and,  seizing  his  horse's  tail,  twisted  it  tightly 
rotmd  his  hand  and  called  to  his  comrades. 

The  old  man  looking  round,  saw  that  his  life  depended 
on  immediate  action ;  he  drew  his  sword  and  made  a  stroke 
at  the  robber.  The  thick  darkness  that  enveloped  them, 
prevented  his  seeing  where  ho  struck ;  but  he  heard  his 
pinrsuer  utter  a  piercing  cry  and  fall. 

He  was  again  free,  struck  his  horse's  sides  with  his  heels, 
and  galloped  towards  the  town  of  Varde.  When  he  ap 
proached  the  Vase,  an  extensive  meadow,  a  causeway  across 
which  led  to  the  south  gate  of  the  town,  the  water  from  the 
river  had  so  overflowed  the  road,  that  it  was  impassable. 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  iJne  old  man  thought  the 
most  prudent  course  would  be  to  ride  to  Gellerup,  and  re- 
main there  till  the  next  morning ;  for  although  he  had  for 
the  last  few  minutes  heard  nothing  more  of  his  pursuers, 
he  durst  not  return  by  the  same  path,  from  fear  of  meeting 
them  near  the  grave-mounds,  which  he  would  be  obliged -to 
pass,  in  order  to  reach  his  own  house.  He  therefore  turned 
his  horse  and  soon  after  arrived  at  Gellerup. 

Here  he  foimd  all  the  doors  shut;  even  in  tlie  inn  every 
light  was  extinguished,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was  again 
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idbont  leaTing  the  town,  when  he  saw  a  l^rint  glimmering  in 
the  window  of  a  little  soUtaiy  cottage.  Quickly  he  tamed 
his  jaded  horse  towards  it,  and  knocked.  A.  yoong  womaa 
and  a  hoy  received  him,  and  accc»rded  him  most  che^^olly 
the  night's  lodging  he  desired  The  girl  got  a  lantern,  that 
he  mi^^  see  to  lead  his  horse  into  the  stahle.  When  it 
was  secured  for  tiie  night,  and  ibey  weie  leaving  the  stahle» 
Ihe  Httle  hoj,  who  had  followed  them,  ezdaimed :  "  Oh, 
see  I  only  look  at  what  is  hanging  in  the  horse's  taoL"  Say- 
ing ihese  words,  the  boy  pulled  out  fix>m  the  tanked  hair  a 
hmnan  hand,  that  had  been  struck  off,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
lantern.  The  giil  gave  a  scream,  and  the  <M  man  was  not 
a  litUe  surprised  at  the  stg^  of  it ;  he  knew  that  it  must 
belong  to  the  robber  he  had  strode  en  the  road  *'  See, 
teM,"  cmitinued  the  boy,  who,  wi&  an  inquisitive  astonish- 
m^it,  had  examiaed  the  band,  '*  it  is  my  brother's  hand, 
I  know  it  by  the  scar  on  the  thumb.  And  this  is  his  gold 
nng. 

The  girl  cast  an  angxy  look  at  the  boy,  and  winked  at  him 
to  be  silent  A  deadly  fear  now  seiaed  the  oM  man.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  inmates  of  this  cottage  stood  in 
very  close  conneetion  with  the  robbers.  Therefore,  without 
saying  a  word,  he  led  his  horse  out  of  the  stable,  mounted 
9od  rode  back  to  Yarde,  fearing  every  moment  to  be  aver- 
taken  by  the  robbers. 

When  not  far  from  the  Vase,  he  made  a  vow  to  heaven 
thttt  he  would  found  a  church  at  Varde,  if  he  i^uld  safely 
pass  through  the  wat^^.  He  then  let  his  horse  take  its 
coarse,  and  reached  the  oppo^to  side  in  safoty. 

The  following  day,  as  he  was  returning  home,  he  met 
Kield,  in  the  early  mom,  going  to  Endzopholm.  He  re- 
kted  that  his  horse  while  hmnting  had  fidka  with  him  into 
a  ditdi;  tharehe  had  lain  insensible  and  dreadfully  hurt, 
uisktil  some  peasants  passing  by  found  him,  and  conveyed 
Inm  to  a  surgeon,  where  lus  wounds  were  dressed  His 
betrothed  had  passed  a  night  foil  of  fear  and  anxiety  on  his 
account,  as  wdl  as  on  that  of  her  £iUher.  The  old  man 
seemed  to  have  banished  from  his  mind  all  unpleasant  re- 
collections of  the  m^'s  adventure ;  he  was  good-humoured 
and  cheerful  as  usual,  and  gave,  as  an  excuse  for  being  ab- 
sent all  ni^t,  that  in  his  search.for  Kield,  he  had  met  a 
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nei^bour,  who  with  a  party  of  friends  was  retuming  from 
liie  chase,  that  he  had  gone  home  with  them  and  there 
passed  the  nig^t. 

The  day  after  all  these  adTentures  was  the  birthday  of 
ihe  yoong  lady,  which,  acc<»ding  to  old  custom  at  Endrup- 
hofan,  was  to  be  celebrated  with  great  lestivity.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  gaests  assembled  at  the  mansicm.  Mirth 
and  0ee  prevailed  everywhere.  Kiald  alone,  oontraiy  to 
his  usual  custom,  was  pensive  and  taciturn ;  but  his  pale 
countenance  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  the  pain  arising 
fitnn  the  accident  which  had  caused  the  change.  Towards 
his  betrothed  he  was  as  affectionate  and  tender  as  before. 
At  table  many  a  glass  was  «aaiptied  to  the  future  happiness 
of  the  young  couple ;  and  after  dinner  the  time  was  plea- 
santly passed  in  relating  stories  and  humorous  anec- 
dotes. 

When  every  one  appeared  to  have  exhausted  his  stock  (tf 
mirth,  and  t^  conversation  began  to  flag,  the  host  took  up 
the  theme,  and,  turning  to  his  guests,  said :  **  I  must  now 
tell  you  a  wonderful  dream  I  haid  last  night  It  is  the  most 
extraordinary  one  I  ever  had.**  After  this  introduction  he 
began  to  relate  the  events  of  the  preceding  night ;  how  ha 
came  to  the  thicket  by  the  grave-mounds»  heard  his  name  • 
mentioned,  had  followed  an  old  woman  dovm  into  a  cave» 
and  had  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  on  the  arrival  of 
the  robbers.  **I  could  not  see  the  corpse  they  brought 
with  them,"  said  he,  '*  but  when  they  struck  off  the  finger 
on  which  was  the  gold  ring,  it  i^pesfed  to  me,  that  it  flew 
under  the  bed  wh^  I  lay;  and  although  the  whole  is  but 

a  dream,  yet,  nev^theless, ^here  is  the  finger.**     At 

these  words  he  drew  forth  the  finger  and  placed  it  before 
him  on  the  table. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  all  his  hearers. 
But  on  no  (me  did  the  storv  make  so  de^  an  impression  as 
on  Kield ;  he  became  deadly  pale,  and  rose  fircmi  his  seat, 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  room ;  but  the  old  man  held 
him  back. 

"  You  must  remain  here  with  us,  my  dear  son-in-law,*' 
said  he,  in  a  friendly  tone,  **  and  hear  my  stoiy  to  the  end ; 
the  best  yet  remains  to  be  told." 

He  then  related  how  he  had  fled  from  the  place,  had 
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mounted  a  horse,  had  been  pursued,  and,  lastly,  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  encountered  at  the  Vase,  which  obliged  him  to 
ride  up  to  Gellerup.  "  The  child  recognised  the  severed 
hand,"  continued  the  knight,  "  and  exclaimed  that  it  was 
his  brother's.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  took  the  hand  with 
me,  when  I  rode  away ;  and  although  all  this,  as  you  can 
well  imagine,  is  only  a  dream,  yet  I  can  lay  the  hand  here 
before  you."  With  these  words  he  drew  forth  a  human 
hand,  that  had  been  severed  just  above  the  wrist,  and  laid 
it  on  the  table. 

Without  heeding  the  unspeakable  surprise  that  seized  all 
present,  the  reciter  continued :  "  It  appeared  to  me  also 
that  I  should  know  it  by  the  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers,  and 
on  a  nearer  inspection  I  found  that  it  belonged  to  one  of 
my  acquaintances."  The  old  man  then  rising  from  his  seat, 
took  up  the  hand  and  threw  it  at  Kield,  who,  more  dead 
than  alive,  had  listened  to  the  recital.  "  There,  Kield,"  ex- 
claimed the  knight,  "  take  back  your  ring,  ajjd  try  if  the 
hand  will  fit  the  stump  you  have  bound  up  there." 

All  the  guests  rose.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Kield ;  his 
arm  was  in  a  sling,  the  old  man  sprang  forward,  tore  the 
bandage  away,  and  all  saw  that  the  hand  had  been  struck 
oflf.  "  At  this  moment,"  continued  he,  "  your  den  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  police  of  Varde,  your  comrades  are  pri- 
soners, and  I  hear  those  approaching  who  will  conduct  you 

to  a  place  more  suitable  to  you  than  this." Kield  was 

the  chief  of  the  banditti;  he  had  courted  the  acquaintance 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  that  he  might  have  a  better  op- 
portimity  of  leading  his  men  into  the  mansion  and  robbing 
the  old  man  of  his  wealth.  He  and  his  comrades  were 
broken  on  the  wheel  and  beheaded  on  the  same  mound  that 
had  so  long  been  their  retreat.    . 

The  old  man,  according  to  his  vow,  built  the  so-called 
*  Little  Church,"  in  Yarde ;  and  it  is  related,ithat  on  laying 
the  first  stone,  he  declared  that  that  man  should  be 
accm^ed  to  all  eternity  who  first  attempted  to  demolish  it 

When  the  church  was  to  be  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago, 
no  laboiu'er  would  begin  the  work,  before  the  priest  had 
taken  out  the  first  stone  from  the  wall. 
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THE  AMBER-SEEKER. 

Many  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Denmark  was  di- 
vided into  three  states,  namely,  the  Cimjjric,  which  included 
Jutland  ;  the  Gothic,  comprising  Scania,  Halland,  and 
Bleking ;  and  the  Baltic,  consisting  of  the  islands.  The 
rulers  of  these  states  were  called  judges.  In  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  time  of  Sivart  King, 
the  Cimbric  state  was  the  most  powerful,  and  subdued  the 
other  two,  and  at  length  Begnar  Lodbrok  imited  the  whole 
land  imder  his  dominion. 

It  is  related  of  Sivart  Bing,  that  he  lived  in  a  town 
which  he  had  himself  built  on  the  coast  of  the  Western 
ocean,  and  named  after  him  Bingkjobing,  or  Bing's  trading 
town ;  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  derives  its  name 
from  its  insignificance  (ringe  signifying  little) :  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  Holmsland, 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  fiords  of 
Stavning  and  Stadil,  was  under  Sivart  Bing,  and  that  he 
had  power  over  life  and  limb  of  those  who  lived  on  the 
island.  Everything  which  the  sea  cast  on  shore  of  goods 
and  floating  wreck  belonged  to  Sivart  Bing,  and  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  every  one  to  take  pny  part  of  such  pro- 
perty. In  like  manner,  he  derived  a  large  revenue  from 
the  amber  which  at  that  time  was  washed  ashore  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  At  every 
ebb,  after  a  south-west  wind,  Bing  sent  out  his  men  to  the 
narrow  ridge  or  sand-bank,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  the 
beach.  All  that  they  collected  was  his,  and  the  pimishment 
was  death  to  whomsoever  carried  away  the  smallest  particle 
of  his  property. 

Above  tbis  sand-bank,  not  far  fix)m  the  sea,  there  lived  a 
fisherman,  who  had  come  into  the  neighbourhood  only  a 
few  years  before  as  a  poor  man,  but  in  a  short  time  had 
accumulated  considerable  property,  without  any  one  being 
able  to  discover  by  what  means.  Some  thought  ho  had 
found  a  treasure,  which  was  not  imlikely,  as  the  countiy 
had  formerly  belonged  to  a  powerful  sea-kmg,  who  lived  by 
plundering  all  the  vessels  which  came  in  his  way,  and  died 
on  Holmsland  without  leaving  any  great  property  behind 
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him ;  whence  his  relatives  felt  positive  that  he  had  bulled 
his  treasures.  Others  believed  that  Sam  (so  the  ^shennan 
was  called)  was  in  compact  with  the  ^vil  one;  his  company 
therefore  wms  not  much  sought  after,  nor  was  he  ever  in- 
Tited  to  join  in  his  neighbours' guilcU,  ar  festive  meetings. 
The  fishermsQ  was  quite  indi&rent  iJ>out  the  matter,  he 
liv^  quiet  and  unnotieed  in  his  cottage,  with  a  pretty 
gn>wn-up  danghter,  and  letT  the  wodd  take  its  Qourse. 

As  there  was  constantly  a  great  talk  about  tl^  &^ermaii*s 
riches,  it  at  leng&  came  to  the  eais  of  Bing.  He,  there- 
fore, sent  for  him,  and  questioned  him;  but  Sam's  answers 
must  have  been  satis&ctory,  as  Bing  let  him  go  again  in 
peace,  and  from  that  time  appeared  to  think  no  more  about 
him. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  it  happened,  one  winter's 
evening,  that  many  people  w^e  stalling  oik  the  Elit,  or 
sand-bank,  without  Holmskmd,  k)oking  at  a  strange  vessd, 
which  seemed  on  the  point  of  perishing,  as  the  wmd  blew 
strong  in  shore,  and  the  people  on  board  a{q[>eared  ign<»ant 
of  the  dang^nous  shoal  The  ship  ocxitinued  labouring 
amid  the  towering  billows,  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  and 
4ie  sea-fturing  men,  idio  wat(^ted  h^  from  thd  height,  sepa- 
rated in  the  belief  that  ^e  following  mozning  they  (should 
&m1  her  a  shattered  wredc  upon  the  coast 

In  the  n^ht,  when  all  were  gone  to  rest,  there  was  a 
knock  at  Sam's  docuc  The  fishennan  rose  and  op^ied  it, 
and  saw  there  a  young  man,  who  begged  for  shelter.  When 
Sam  asked  what  farov^t  him  so  late,  he  answ^ed,  that  he 
bekmged  to  the  Tessd  which  had  stranded  during  the  ni^^t 
and  sunk ;  all  on  board  excepting  himself  having  perished. 
He  was  received  into  the  house,  and  all  posdble  care  taken 
of  him. 

The  rest  of  the  wint»  the  young  man  remmlied  with 
Sam,  and  a|qpeared  to  attach  himself  daily  more  and  more 
to  the  family;  till  at  length,  one  evening  in  the  spring,  he 
oonfessed  to  the  ^sherman  his  love  f<»r  his  dou^^iter,  and 
a^ed  his  consent  to  make  her  his  wife.  Sam  had  nothing 
against  ibis  proposal,  although  Jonas,  which  was  the  name 
Of  the  stranger,  1^  notiiing  on  which  to  si:^port  a  wife. 
When  talking  this  matter  over,  the  fisherman  said :  '*  That 
shall  not  stand  in  the  way ;  for  I  have  enough  for  both. 
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You  and  Maria  ean  remain  living  with  me,  and  the  field  I 
pj£High  will  yield  to  you  also  as  much  as  you  require." 

Thus  was  eyerytfaing  arranged  between  them,  and  the 
yoimg  people  began  already  to  talk  about  their  wedding, 
when  Sam  one  evening  caJled  Jonas  to  him,  and  said: 
**  listen  to  me,  Jonas :  as  you  will  so  soon  be  my  son-in-law, 
it  is  but  right  that  I  make  you  a  httle  acquainted  with  my 
drcumstanees,  and,  therefore,  you  eaa  go  out  with  me  to- 
night, if  you  ore  so  indined." 

Jonas  was  quite  irillmg,  and  when  it  became  dark  he  and 
the  fisherman  set  out  together.  It  blew  a  gale,  and  the 
night  was  so  black,  tiiat  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
heavens,  nevertheless  Sam  pushed  his  boat  out  t^  sea,  and 
sailed  away  with  Jonas.  He  at  first  stood  out  at  some 
distance  from  the  land,  and,  making  a  sign  to  Jonas  to  keep 
quiet,  he  b^an  to  listen.  Immediately  afterwards  they 
heard  a  low  whistle  from  the  shore.  "*  Ah,  now  I  hear  from 
Maria's  signal,**  said  the  fisherman,  **  that  everything  is  sale 
on  the  coast,  so  we  can  go  back  again.'* 

He  turned  the  boat,  and  when  he  had  approached  the 
shore  so  near  that  he  grounded,  he  stepped  out  and  dragged 
up  a  number  of  fine  nets  which  had  been  placed  aslant 
against  the  stream,  so  that  the  amber  which  was  driven  into 
them  remained  among  the  meshes.  When  he  had  drawn 
the  nets  up  into  the  boat,  he  picked  out  the  amber,  and 
then  set  them  again.  This  work  proceeded  vnthout  a  word 
being  spokea  in  the  boat,  and  not  ontil  the  approadi  of 
m(Hning  did  the  fisherman  return  to  his  house;  bi^  he 
brought  as  much  amber  home  with  him  as  would  have  taken 
Bing  and  all  his  people  a  month,  peiiiapa  even  longer,  to 
ooUect 

When  they  had  again  reached  the  cottage  in.  aafeiy,  they 
eoncealed  the  amiwr  in  a  deep  cellar,  which  was  so  in- 
geniously contrived,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  stranger 
to  discover  it 

"  Now,**  said  Sam,  ^  I  have  confided  to  you  how  I  have 
acquired  my  wealth.  My  life  is  in  your  hands,  Jonas; 
and  although  I  am  fetr  from  thinking  you  so  base  that  you 
,  would  betray  me,  especially  as  Maria  will  soon  be  vour  wife, 
yet  you  must  swear  to  me  that  you  will  never  disclose  to 
any  one  ^diat  you  have  witnessed  to-night" 
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Jonas  took  the  required  oath,  and  no  more  was  said  on 
the  subject  When  the  summer  was  come  and  the  wedding- 
day  was  fixed,  it  seemed  to  the  fisherman  and  his  daughter 
that  Jonas  was  more  silent  and  reserved  than  he  used  to 
be.  They  asked  him,  many  times,  the  cause  of  this  change, 
but  he  only  gave  evasive  answers,  and  appeared  to  be 
brooding  over  some  secret  he  feared  to  divulge. 

One  fdtemoon  he  went  over  to  Holmsland,  and  as  he  did 
not  return  at  the  usual  hour,  Maria  walked  out  to  meet 
him.  She  wandered  on  among  the  sand-hills,  so  busied 
with  her  thoughts  that  she  was  not  aware  how  far  she  had 
gone.  On  a  sudden  she  heard  voices  near  her,  and  being 
frightenei,  hid  herself.  In  a  moment  Jonas  appeared  in 
company  with  a  person,  who  was  no  other  than  Sivart  Bing. 
They  were  talking  together  in  an  earnest  tone,  and  Maria 
heard  Bing  say :  *'  It  shall  be  as  I  have  said ;  to-night  I  will 
come  with  all  my  men  and  seize  that  thief,  whe&er  thou 
art  in  love  with  his  daughter  or  not."  When  Jonas  now 
began  to  beg  hard  for  Sam,  Bing  answered  in  an  angry  and 
threatening  tone:  "Silence,  boy!  thou  art  my  son,  and 
shalt  obey  me.  Go  back  and  behave  as  usual ;  set  a  hght 
in  the  window  which  looks  out  to  the  road,  that  I  may 
know  when  all  is  quiet  in  the  house."  When  the  father 
and  son  had  thus  arranged,  they  separated. 

Maria  was  ready  to  sink  on  llie  earth  in  consequence  of 
what  she  had  overheard.  She  found  that  Jonas  had  betrayed 
her  father,  and  although  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  would  burst, 
she,  nevertheless,  composed  herself,  and  thought  only  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  her  parent 

As  soon  as  Jonas  was  gone,  she  ran  across  a  by-path  as 
quickly  as  she  could,  to  reach  home  and  tell  her  father  all 
she  had  heard.  Night  came.  It  was  stormy  and  dark,  not 
a  star  was  to  be  seen ;  it  was  such  weather  as  when  Sam 
and  Jonas  first  went  out  together  to  seek  for  amber. 

Soon  after  Holmsland  church  clock  had  struck  twelve,  a 
number  of  men  crossed  the  fiord  to  the  sand-bank  on  the 
opposite  side.  They  stole  along  imobsOTved  towards  Sam*s 
house.  The  band  was  well  armed,  and  led  by  Bing  himself, 
who  went  first  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  exhorted 
them  to  keep  silence.  In  Sam's  house  all  was  still  and 
quiet,  at  the  top  window  burnt  a  faint  light,  the  precon- 
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certed  signal  between  father  and  son  in  parting  at  the  Elit. 
When  King  saw  the  light  gleaming  in  the  dark  night,  he 
smiled  with  satisfaction,  and,  turning  to  his  people,  said  : 
"  There  's  the  signal,  I  knew  I  could  depend  upon  my 
son ;  everything  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  you  must  know,  that 
I  have  long  suspected  that  this  Sam  was  growing  rich  at 
my  expense,  yet  without  being  able  to  discover  how  it  was 
effected,  till  I  caused  my  son,  who  had  just  come  back  from 
his  long  voyages,  to  go  to  him  and  gain  admission  to  his 
house,  by  representing  himself  as  having  escaped  from 
shipwreck.  He  has  related  to  me  the  manner  in  which 
Sam  contrives  to  fish  up  the  amber,  and  will  conduct  us  to 
the  place  where  he  conceals  it.  Only  follow  me  in  silence 
and  we  shall  catch  the  mouse  in  tlie  trap."  And  it  proved 
as  he  had  said,  the  mouse  was  caught  in  the  trap. 

When  King  opened  Sam's  door  he  saw  his  own  son 
hanging  by  a  cord  fix>m  the  ceiling ;  but  the  fisherman,  his 
daughter,  and  all  their  treasinre,  had  disappeared,  leaving 
not  a  trace  behind ;  and  they  were  never  heard  of  again  in 
Holmsland. 

THE    NESS   KING. 

About  four  miles  from  Fredericia,  where  the  village  of 
Egeskov  now  is,  there  once  stood  a  castle  of  the  same  name. 
Its  last  owner  was  Lars  Brokhuus ;  but  before  the  castle 
fell  into  his  hands,  it  belonged  to  a  knight  named  Borre, 
who  dwelt  there  with  his  daughter  Mette.  The  knight 
being  far  firom  wealthy,  was  desirous  of  seeing  his  child 
provided  for  before  his  death,  and  therefore  determined 
upon  making  a  "  Brudeskue"  (bride-show). 

This,  in  former  times,  was  a  fete  at  which  all  the  nobles, 
knights,  and  esquires  assembled,  tilted  with  each  other, 
rode  at  the  ring,  and  lastly,  paid  their  court  to  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  house  with  costly  presents.  In  consequence 
of  Mettp's  great  beauty  and  amiable  character,  many  were 
the  knights  assembled  at  the  fete.  For  several  days  previous 
to  the  festivities,  every  room  at  Egeskov  was  occupied  by 
the  guests,  while  fresh  ones  still  continued  to  arrive,  so  that 
Borre  at  length  knew  not  where  to  find  room  for  all  the 
strangers. 
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The  last  day,  just  before  the  mmmig  at  the  ring  com- 
meneed,  a  young  knight  with  a  numerous  retinue  arrived  at 
Egee^ov.  He  was  splendidly  armed,  and  bore  himself  bo 
proudly  and  arrogantly,  that  he  looked  tidth  scorn  on  all 
those  who  w^re  riding  to  the  castle  at  the  same  time. 
Among  these  was  an  esquire,  named  Ebbe,  from  a  nwnor 
which  lay  a  little  westward  of  the  creek  of  Ydle^ord,  whidi 
on  the  other  side  of  Bosenrold  runs  in  between  Yeilby  and 
the  parish  of  Gaaislev.  The  poverty  of  this  esquire  was 
become  piorerbial  amoi^  the  people  of  that  time ;  they  had 
made  a  lampoon  on  him,  in  which  it  was  said : — 

"  Ebbe  from  Nebbe,  with  all  his  men  good. 
Has  neither  food  nor  fire-wood." 

He  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  which  in  its  younger  days 
had  been  a  noble  animal,  but  was  now  old  and  worn  out 
His  armour  was  riven  and  mended  in  many  places,  as  were 
also  his  kirtle  and  mantle.  When  Ebbe  aaid  Sir  Olaf  (such 
was  the  name  of  the  haughty  knight)  met,  the  latter  im- 
mediately began  to  jeer  and  taunt  the  other;  and  wbai 
they  both  arrived  at  the  castle-gate,  Ebbe  fell  back  while 
Olaf  with  all  his  retinue  pressed  forward,  in  order  to  enter 
first.  Ebbe,  however,  took  but  little  heed  of  Sir  Olaf 's 
jeers :  "  Ride  on,"  cried  he  to  the  knight,  "when  the  lord 
enters  his  castle  the  lowest  servants  are  ahvays  accustomed 
to  go  first  to  prepare  the  way." 

They  rode  immediately  up  to  the  race-course,  where  the 
eyes  of  all  the  dames  and  damsels  were  directed  to  Olaf,  on 
account  of  his  handsome  figure  and  costly  equipment 
Ebbe,  on  the  contrary,  excited  no  notice,  and  remained  a 
little  behind  the  others ;  as  if  he  were  too  bashful  to  come 
forward  and  expose  his  poverty.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
running  at  the  ring  he  was  the  fcnremost  of  all,  and  Sir  Okt 
let  him  strive  and  man£^e  his  horse  as  he  might,  was  unable 
to  carry  off  more  than  one  ring  on  his  spear,  while  £^)be 
bore  away  three.  When  all  the  assembled  knights  had 
ridden  at  the  ring,  they  began  to  try  their  skill  at  tilting. 
At  this  game  Ebbe  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  successf^ 
candidate,  and  challenged  Olaf,  who  had  already  imhorsed 
many  knights :  but  he  at  length  began  to  tire,  and  his  worn- 
out  hors^  tottered  under  him.     Olaf,  on  the  contrary,  rode 
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a  noble  steed,  and  had,  nK^reover,  ehanged  las  horse  after 
xkUng  at  the  ring.  Ebbe,  nevertheless,  yentured  to  en- 
counter him,  and  Smght  bravely  as  long  as  he  iras  able ;  bnt 
in  a  short  time  Olaf  overpowered  hhn.  Ebbe  lell,  and  left 
the  tilting-groQnd,  and  as  there  were  no  otiber  eompediors, 
Olaf  was  declared  victor,  and  received  the  priae  from  the 
hand  of  Mette. 

In  the  evening  all  the  goests  assembled  in  the  kni^ts* 
hall,  where  the  dififecent  suitors  entered,  aeeoiding  to  th^ 
rank  and  condition,  bringing  with  them  preseitB  to  Mette> 
The  greater  nmnbcur  brought  costiy  gifts ;  but  herein  alao, 
Olaf  surpassed  all  the  others.  Besides  the  costly  present 
which  he  bron^t  for  M^Ae,  he  gave  to  the  knight  Borre 
two  small  castles  of  embossed  gdd,  saying:  *' These  two 
castles,  of  which  you  here  see  a  representation,  belong  to 
me,  and  I  will  share  them  with  your  dau^ter,  if  you  will 
bestow  her  on  me.** 

Last  of  all  came  Ebbe.  The  knights  smiled  on  seeing 
him,  poor  and  meanly  clad,  without  a  gifb,  appear  before 
Borre.  Ebbe  was  not  unconscious  of  their  contenq>t,  but 
without  deigning  to  notice  them,  he  bent  his  knee  before 
Mette,  and  said  in  a  loud  and  audible  voioe :  ''  I  approadi 
you  last,  as  is  befitting  a  poor  man,  who  is  so  &r  beneath 
the  other  suitors  in  conditicm  and  wealth.  I  here  lay  at 
your  feet  the  most  precious  thmg  I  own ;"  with  these  words 
he  placed  his  sword  on  the  ground  before  Mette. 

"  That 's  no  great  thing  to  give  away,"  observed  Olaf  con- 
temptuously, "  seiflng  you  have  been  so  recently  overpowered, 
while  you  bore  this  sword  in  your  hand." 

''  God  grant,  Sur  Olaf,"  answered  Ebbe,  ''that  Mette  may 
receive  my  poor  gift  as  surely  as  thou  shouldst  have  sufifered 
a  mischance  under  this  swoid,  had  our  conditions  been  more 
equally  matched." 

Several  of  the  guests  here  interfered  between  the  speakers, 
in  oi:der  to  make  peace,  and  the  two  rivals  separated.  It  was 
now  agreed  among  those  assembled  that  Mette  should  be 
allowed  a  month  for  consideration,  before  ^e  fixed  her 
choice. 

The  following  day  there  was  a  great  hunt  at  Egeskov. 
From  early  dawn,  the  huntsman's  horn  resounded  tJirough 
the  forest,  and  here,  as  at  the  tilting,  every  one  was  eager  to 
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show  his  skill.  The  ladies,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  partook  in  the  amusement  of  the  chase,  and  followed 
the  deer  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  holder  sex.  Most  of 
them  gathered  round  Mette,  hut  foremost  rode  Sir  Olaf,  and 
to  judge  from  the  friendly  looks  with  which  the  lady  re- 
garded him,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  he  the  ohject  of  her 
choice.  Ebbe  was  last  of  all.  His  horse  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  force  it  on,  as .  he  cared  but  little  at 
being  left  far  behind  the  others.  Thus  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  hunt  took  its  course  farther 
and  farther  down  towards  Trelde,  when  Ebbe,  just  as  he 
was  turning  his  horse  into  a  cross  path,  saw  Mette  returning 
and  coming  towards  him.  After  riding  together  a  short 
way,  Mette  sfidd :  '*  I  am  tired  of  the  pursuit  after  hares  and 
deer,  and  will  accompany  you  among  these  green  trees. 
Why  are  you  so  far  behmd  the  others  ?  Are  you  not  fond 
of  hunting?"  "Yes,  undoubtedly  I  am,"  replied  Ebbe, 
**  but  my  poor  horae  is  old  and  tired,  and  I  must  spare  him." 
**  I  think,"  said  Mette,"  it  would  be  better  to  part  with  him, 
than  always  to  be  the  last  in  jousts  and  other  manly  games." 
**  That  I  would  not  do  willingly,"  answered  Ebbe ;  "  this 
horse  is  all  my  father  had  to  leave  me ;  many  years  it  carried 
him,  and  has  done  good  service  in  its  better  days;  in 
reward  for  which,  I  will  cherish  him  out  of  my  slender 
means,  now  that  he  is  old." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  of,  Ebbe  ?"  said  Mette. 
"  I  will  make  an  exchange  with  you.  Give  me  yornr  horse, 
and  you  shall  have  mine  instead ;  it  is  yoimg  and  strong, 
and  then  you  need  no  longer  remain  in  the  background, 
when  there  is  a  striving  who  shall  be  foremost." 

"  That  bargam,"  replied  Ebbe,  "  you  would  hardly  stand 
to,  and  my  horse  must  be  where  I  am ;  he  is  my  greatest 
treasmre." 

"  Then,"  said  Mette,  "  your  words  yesterday  were  but 
empty  sounds,  when  you  told  me,  you  gave  me  the  most 
valuable  thing  you  owned." 

Before  Ebbe  had  time  to  answer,  Mette  urged  on  her 
horse,  and  rode  from  him  into  the  wood.  The  following 
day  all  the  knights  took  their  departure  from  Egeskov, 
and  were  invited  to  return  when  a  month  had  elapsed,  in 
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order  that  they  might  know  whose  gift  Mette  preferred,  and, 
consequently,  whom  she  chose  for  her  husband.  Mette 
stood  on  the  balcony,  and  courteously  greeted  them  as  they 
passed ;  but  when  Ebbe,  the  last  of  all,  rode  through  the 
gate,  she  turned  her  head  away  and  would  not  greet  him. 
Dejected  at  the  unlucky  result  of  his  visit,  he  took  the  road 
back  to  Nebbegaard.  When  he  reached  that  part  of  the 
wood  where  the  shepherd  from  Egeskov  was  sitting  tending 
his  flock,  he  called  to  him  and  said :  '*  Go  and  greet  the 
lady  Mette  from  Ebbe,  and  tell  her,  that  when  she  oflFered 
to  exchange  horses  with  him  yesterday,  he  refused,  because 
he  would  not  bart^  his  steed ;  but  that  she  may  know  he 
spoke  only  the  truth,  when  he  said  he  ofiferedher  llie  deareist 
thing  of  all  that  he  possessed,  relate  what  thou  hast  seen 
him  do."  Ebbe  caressed  his  horse,  and  when  the  animal 
bent  down  his  head  on  his  master*s  shoulder  and  neighbd 
with  joy,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  offer  thee  to  Mette*s  beauty." 
At  the  same  moment  he  drew  his  sword  and  kiUed  the  horse. 
Thus  closed  the  "  Brudeskue"  at  Egeskov. 

Almost  all  the  knights  that  had  been  present  felt  con- 
vinced that  Olaf  would  be  the  fortunate  suitor  with  Mette  and 
her  father,  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and  manly  ac- 
complishments, and  also  because  he  was  rekted  to  a  man  of 
whom  Borre  would  not  willingly  make  an  enemy. 

On  the  point  of  Trelde,  surrounded  and  concealed  by  a 
thick  forest,  there  was  at  that  time  a  castle  belonging  to  a 
rich  and  powerful  Ness  king  (or  sea  king),  named  TroUe. 
His  reputation  was  so  great  and  wide-spread,  that  there  was 
not  a  tract  of  land  in  the  whole  country  where  he  was  not 
known,  at  least  by  name.  From  the  beghming  of  spring 
until  late  in  the  winter  he  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Jutland, 
Fyen,  and  Seeland,  with  his  well-manned  vessels  (Snekker)^ 
in  order  to  plunder  all  the  merchantmen  he  found ;  and  not 
imfrequently  landed  on  the  coasts,  wherever  he  saw  there 
was  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  any  booty.  Trolle  was  a 
man  of  such  extraordinary  strength  and  courage,  that  he 
had  no  need  to  rely  on  the  number  of  his  companions.  He 
had  frequently  engaged  single-handed  against  four,  and 
always  come  off  victorious.  Although  the  Danish  kings, 
even  at  that  early  period,  sought  to  check  these  lawless 
men,  who  disturbed  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
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dofli,  and  destroyed  all  eonfid^ice  in  commeroe ;  jet  there 
VB8  no  one  bdd  enough  to  eneounter  TroUe.  He  t^mgkaa 
at  the  kmg's  knrs,  ai^  caiedbut  litde  for  being  prodaimed 
an  outlaw.  On  the  ocean  he  was  master  wherever  his  tos^ 
sels  appeared,  and  his  castle  at  the  Ness  of  Trelde  was  so 
wdl  fortified  and  goarded  that  he  nerer  needed  to  fear  a 
smprise. 

The  kni^t  Boire,  who  was  Trolleys  neaiest  neighbour, 
was  not  well  pleased  with  the  proximify,  espedallj  as  it 
often  happened  that  he  was  aggriered  by  the  many  wanton 
amu^rances  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  duringthe  wint» 
mon^,  at  which  time  hie  Ness  king  remained  at  his  castle 
of  Tielde.  Alter  enduring  many  vexations,  he  resolved 
on  forming  a  plan  to  rid  himsdf  c^  his  adversaiy,  and  just 
before  Clmstmas  sent  a  secret  message  to  all  his  neigh* 
hofois.  They  came,  and  it  was  settled  among  them  ^Bt 
each  should  quietly  assemUe  as  many  of  his  followers  as 
possible,  and  attack  Trolle  on  the  following  New  Year's  eve. 
When  this  was  anranged,  as  well  as  the  best  method  they 
eould  adopt  for  making  the  attack,  th^  separated,  and  each 
returned  home. 

But  the  evening  after,  when  all  the  confederates  were 
assembled  at  a  Yule  festivity  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Ness  king  and  his  men  suddenly  burst  into  the  apartment, 
extinguished  the  lights,  made  prisoners  of  five  (^  the  knights, 
and  bore  them  off  to  Trelde,  where  they  were  kept  in 
durance,  imtil  they  had  paid  a  very  large  ransom.  No  one 
could  imagme  how  Trolle  became  acquamted  with  their 
plan ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  from  that  time  none  of  his 
nei^bours  thought  any  more  of  attacking  him,  consider- 
ing it  more  prudent  to  bear  patiently  with  the  annoyances 
to  which  he  subjected  than. 

Ebbe's  Neither  had  been  one  of  the  confederates,  and  his 
poverty  was  partly  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rans<»n  he 
had  been  oUiged  to  pay  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  One 
day,  just  before  the  festivities  took  place  at  Egeskov,  Borre 
went  out  to  hunt,  and  returned  towards  evening  loaded  with 
game.  On  coming  to  the  boundary  between  Egeskov  and 
Trelde,  he  met  Trolle,  who  also  had  been  out  huntmg  on 
that  day.  "  Thanks  for  the  past,  Sir  Borre,"  said  Trolle  with  a 
scc»mful  laugh.     *'  You  ride  about  here  killing  game  in  our 
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^voods,  80  that  at  last  I  must  pot  a  stop  to  it/*  ''  I  have  not 
been  hunting  on  your  domain,  TroUe/'  answered  Bone ; ''  and 
the  right  of  hunting  here  hekmgs  to  me."  '*  It  matters  little 
to  wi^m  the  right  of  hunting  belongs^"*  ansmred  Trolle; 
'*iar  when  you  have  destroyed  all  the  game  m  your  own 
woods,  the  deer  will  go  from  mine  orer  to  yours ;  hut  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  find  a  remedy  for  that,  when  I  am  so 
inclined.  *  Those  who  stretch  out  furthest  can  embrace  the 
most,*  says  an  old  proverb ;  but  this  time  I  will  not  be  so 
particular,  as  I  hear  that  Olaf  looks  with  a  £siYouraUe  eye  on 
your  daughter.**  With  these  words  the  Ness  king  rode  bade 
to  Trelde.     Olaf  was  the  son  of  the  Ness  king. 

To  resume  our  stoiy.  After  slaying  his  horse,  Ebbe  re- 
taxned  home  to  NebbegaanL 

A  week  after  this  event,  his  servant  came  early  one 
morning  to  tell  him  that  a  beautiful  horse,  ready  saddled, 
stood  fastened  at  the  castle-gate,  and  no  one  knew  to  whom 
it  b^(mged.  Greatly  surprised,  Ebbe  went  out  to  look  at 
die  hearse,  which  stood  proudly  and  impatiently  stamping  on 
the  ground.  The  rein  was  of  crimson  silk,  on  which  was 
embroidered  the  old  proverb : — 

"  A  straightforward  difference  is  easiest  settled." 

No  sooner  had  Ebbe  read  these  words  than  he  understood 
their  meaning,  and  felt  pleased  and  happy  in  the  thought  that 
the  horse  came  from  Mette,  and  in  the  hope  that  her  present 
raised  in  him.  He  led  the  horse  into  the  castle,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  time  that  Mette  had  required  in 
riding  and  exercising  it. 

At  the  escpiration  of  the  month,  the  knights  again  as- 
sembled at  Egeskov  to  learn  their  fate.  They  ware  received 
with  equal  kindness  by  Borre  and  his  daughter ;  and  after 
their  repast,  the  old  Imi^t  conducted  them  into  the  great 
hall,  iidiere  all  the  presents  which  they  had  brought  on 
their  former  visits  were  displayed  on  a  table.  Mette  walked 
at  her  father*s  side  into  the  apartment  To  the  surprise  of 
all,  she  took  up  the  swOTd  of  the  poor  esquire,  kissed  the 
hilt,  and  said :  '*  As  Ebbe  has  given  me  all  that  he  owned, 
I  will  return  gift  for  gift,  and  call  him  my  husband."  No 
one  present  expected  this.  Ebbe  fell  on  his  knee  before 
Mette,  kissed  her  hand,  and  said :  ''  May  heaven  bless  you* 
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Mette,  and  grant  that  you  may  never  repent  those  words,  or 
of  the  happiness  you  bestow  on  so  poor  a  man." 

Olaf  could  hardly  control  his  anger  at  finding  himself 
supplanted  a]}d  eclipsed  by  an  obscure  esquire.  Borre  then 
came  forward,  and  said  to  Mette  :  "  My  daughter,  as  thou 
hast  chosen  him  thou  thinkest  best  of,  I  will  now  say  a  word 
which  shall  be  carried  i^to  eflfect.  The  last  time  we  were 
all  assembled  here,  Ebbe  had  but  little  luck  either  in  the 
tournament  or  the  chase ;  to-morrow,  therefore,  at  break  of 
day,  we  will  meet  in  the  forest,  and  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  manhood." 

"  'T  is  well,"  said  Ebbe,  "  be  it  as  you  say ;  and  when 
the  chase  is  over,  I  will  challenge  each  of  Mette's  knightly 
suitors  to  single  combat  with  sharp  or  blimt  lances,  or  with 
any  weapon  ti&ey  may  choose." 

"  That  challenge  I  accept,"  answered  Olaf  angrily.  "  To- 
morrow we  shall  hunt,  but  the  day  after  you  shall  do  battle 
with  me  for  life  or  death ;  and  I  will  advise  the  lady  Mette, 
while  we  are  away,  to  pray  that  heaven  may  grant  her 
betrothed  better  luck  than  he  had  the  last  time  om'  swords 
met." 

"  Good  luck  will  come  when  I  stand  in  need  of  it," 
answered  Ebbe,  **  and  Mette  can  spare  her  prayers  until 
she  knows  which  of  us  two  most  requires  them." 

The  next  morning  at  simrise,  all  the  kni^ts  rode  out 
into  the  forest,  to  strive  which  could  bring  home  the 
largest  quantity  of  game.  This  time  Mette  and  the  other 
ladies  at  the  castle  did  not  join  in  the  himt.  Towards 
evening  they  came  back,  one  after  another,  and  showed 
Borre  Sie  result  of  their  day's  sport.  They  had  all  assem- 
bled, with  the  exception  of  Olaf  and  Ebbe.  Mette  began 
to  be  very  imeasy ;  she  wished  most  anxiously  that  Ebbe 
might  bring  the  greatest  share,  and  could  not  imagine  what 
detained  him  so  long.  At  length  she  began  to  fear  that  he 
and  Olaf  had  met  each  other  in  the  forest,  and  had  fought 
together ;  but  her  father  calmed  her  by  saying,  that  before 
they  left  in  the  morning  for  the  chase,  each  had  pledged 
his  word,  that  they  would  not  engage  in  combat  at  the 
hunt. 

At  length,  just  as  it  was  growing  late,  Olaf  returned,  and. 
that  day,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  his  success  had  been 
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greater  than  that  of  the  others,  and  every  one  was  now 
anxious  to  see  what  Ebbe  would  bring  home  with  him. 
But  hour  passed  after  hour,  and  there  were  no  tidings  of 
him,  and  Borre  gave  the  signal  for  the  guests  to  go  to  table. 
At  the  same  moment  the  watchman*s  horn  was  heard,  and 
Ebbe  came  riding  into  the  casUe-yard,  and  greeted  the 
company.  "  Well,  Sir  Ebbe,"  cried  Olaf,  in  a  sarcastic 
tone,  "  where  is  your  booty?  It  appears  you  have  been  as 
fortimate  this  time  as  you  were  at  the  last  hunt."  "  Much 
game  I  certainly  do  not  bring,"  answered  Ebbe,  coolly, 
**  and  what  I  have  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  bringing 
home ;  but  at  the  chase,  things  go  by  chance,  and  one  must 
take  what  one  can  get." 

"  Well!  but  let  us  see  what  you  bring,"  cried  Borre, 
impatiently.  "  Here  it  is,"  said  Ebbe,  throwing  aside  his 
cloak,  and  casting  a  human  head  across  the  table  to  Olaf. 
**  Do  you  know  tiiat  head  ?  The  crows  in  the  forest  are 
feeding  on  the  carcase." 

A  cry  of  surprise  was  uttered  by  all  the  knights  present, 
for  in  the  distorted  features  each  recognised  the  formidable 
sea-robber,  the  Ness  king  Trolle,  Olaf 's  father.  Before  the 
knights  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  Ebbe  con- 
tinued :  "  I  have  slain  that  lawless  man,  Sir  Borre,  in  order 
to  rid  you  of  a  troublesome  neighbour,  and  in  retribution 
for  the  wrong  he  did  to  my  father.  To-morrow  I  will 
defend  my  deed  against  the  knight  Olaf,  in  whatever  way 
he  chooses." 

But  no  combat  took  place  between  Ebbe  and  Olaf;  for 
with  the  father's  death,  the  son's  courage  departed,  and  he 
thought  it  not  advisable  to  meet  an  adversary  who  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  far-dreade4  Ness  king. 

Olaf  unmediately  departed  from  Egeskov  and  returned  to 
Trelde.  The  following  day  he,  together  with  all  Trolle's 
men,  left  their  castle,  and  from  that  time  were  never  seen 
or  heard  of  more.  Some  said  that  Olaf  had  gone  more 
northward,  and  settled  in  Sallingland  *  with  his  followers, 
while  others  thought  he  had  quitted  Denmark  altogether. 

Ebbe's  valour  gained  him  great  consideration  in  Borre's 
family ;  he  and  Mette  lived  happily  together  for  many 
years. 

*  In  the  Limfiord,  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland. 
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GLOB  AND  ALQER. 

Before  Jutland  was  united  under  one  sorereign  there 
were  man  j  petty  longs  there,  eadi  of  whom  had  his  portkn 
of  land  to  role  over,  who  were  almost  always  engsq^ed  in 
quarrels  and  wai&re  with  one  another.  One  of  these  kings 
was  named  Alger ;  he  ruled  over  Sallin^and.  His  nei^- 
bour  was  Glob  of  Fuur,  an  isle  also  in  3ie  limfiord,  about 
a  mile  from  Sailing.  Glob  had  come  from  Thy  *  with  a 
great  army,  and  waned  with  the  king  of  Fuurland,  until  he 
at  length  slew  him,  drove  away  his  son,  and  made  himsdf 
king  over  the  people  of  Fuur.  Alger  was  thus  king  in 
Sailing,  and  Glob  in  Fuur. 

The  ftigitive  prince  fled  from  place  to  place,  without 
having  any  fixed  abode ;  for  Glob  had  declared  him  an  out- 
law, and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  At  the  time  these 
events  took  place,  he  lived  in  a  small  dwelling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Algar*8  castle  at  Sailing.  When  Glob  had 
gained  a  firm  footing  in  Fuurland  he  resolved  on  extending 
his  power,  and  trying  whether  he  could  not  also  beeome 
king  over  Sailing.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  a  huge 
army  and  ch)S6^  the  "  fiord ; "  but  his  attempt  ended  by 
his  being  driven  back  widi  great  loss,  and  it  subsequen% 
appeared  that  he  had  ^ven  up  all  hostile  designs  against 
Alger.  In  the  meantime  Alger,  placing  but  M^Le  reliance 
on  Globus  pacific  policy,  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
some  of  his  neighbours,  hy  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  come  to  his  «ud  ^th  all  the  force  they  could  bring,  as 
soon  as  Alger  should  light  the  beacons  outside  his  castie, 
as  a  sign  that  the  enemy  veas  in  the  neighbourhood. 

When  Glob  made  his  attack  on  Sailing,  it  happened  that 
one  of  his  courtiers,  named  Birke,  saw  Alger's  daughter 
Helvig,  mad  became  enamoured  of  her.  When  the  two 
kings  had  settled  theii^  quarrel,  Biike  crossed  over  to  Salfing 
and  visited  Al^.  Glob  saw  this  with  pleasure,  because^ 
when  he  asked  permission  of  ihe  king  to  go,  he  promised 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  spy  out  aU  he  ooM, 

*  Alio  in  tke  limfiord* 
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Alger,  on  Ms  part,  was  iko  glad  to  see  Bkke,  knawixig  how 
high  he  stood  in  Glob's  farour,  and  that  nq  &^  could  giiT0 
better  information  of  the  king's  intentions  and  feelings 
ihan  he. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  Bii^  to  preserve  the  favour  of 
both  prinees.  When  he  had  been  &r  some  time  at  Alger'ai, 
and  had  neaiiy  obtained  the  promise  of  H^vig's  hand,  his 
love  trimnphed,  and  made  him  a  trailCH:  to  Glob,  so  that  he 
revealed  to  Alger  all  the  king's  plana,  in&iming  him  that 
he  onl  J  waited  lor  «a  opportunity  to  make  an .  attack  on 
Sailing.  This  soon  reached  Hie  ear  of  Glob,  who  was 
bitterly  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  his  emissiury. 

He  immediately  sent  a  messenger  over  to  Alger,  demands 
ing  that  he  should  give  up  the  traUor  Birke,  also  the  fugi- 
tive prince  Eiler,  who  had  foond  shelter  in  his  land.  Alger 
refused  to  com^y  with  either  of  these  demands,  and 
laughed  at  Hie  threats  uttered  by  the  king's  messenger. 

With  regard  to  Alger's  dau^te^  Helvig,  h^  beai^y  had 
ah*eady  called  foorth  a  host  ai  suitors  who,  to  gain  h^ 
favour,  vied  with  each  other  in  kni^^btfy  games  and  song, 
long  before  Glob  came  to  Fuurkoid.  But  Helvig  was 
indifferent  to  them  all;  she  had  secretly  engaged  herself  to 
the  fugitive  Eiler,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  o£ 
Alger's  Cttstle,  ^d  was  their  daily  guest  At  first  she  only 
viewed  vnth  pity  the  unfortunate  prince;  but  this  feeling 
soon  turned  to  fervent  love,  and  Heivig  called  Heaven  to 
witness,  that  i^ie  would  radier  sink  into  the  grave  than 
dioose  any  othmr  far  her  husband. 

Alger  was  attached  to  Eiler,  but  his  interest  bade  him 
favour  Biike ;  he  therefore  commanded  Helvig  to  give  her 
promise  to  Biike  and  forget  Eikr.  But  the  maiden  was 
not  to  be  persuaded. 

iVo  yean  had  neady  passed,  aad  Glob  had  taken  no 
hostile  steps  i^ainst  Alger.  The  latter  had  sent  many  spies 
over  to  Fimr,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  Glob  had  any 
wartike  intentions  against  him :  but  the  king  seemed  ocour 
pied  only  in  chivalrous  games  and  the  chase.  He  ev^i 
once  sent  a  messenger  over  to  Sallingland  to  invite  Alger 
to  visit  him.  Birke  advised  the  king  not  to  go,  adding, 
that  he  knew  Glob  too  well  not  to  feel  certain  that  it  was 
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only  a  stiratagem  to  get  him  into  his  power.  Alger  foUowed 
his  counsel  and  remained  at  home. 

It  was  in  the  winter,  just  hefore  Yule,  that  this  invitation 
was  sent  from  Fuuiiand  to  the  king.  A  few  days  after, 
Alger  had  a  great  banquet,  and  drank  Yule-ale  with  his 
guests.  Birke  in  the  meanwhile  was  growing  impatient  afc 
die  long  procrastination  of  his  wishes,  and  obtained  Alger's 
promise  diat  he  should  have  his  dau^ter's  consent  before 
the  New  Year's  festivities  were  over. 

In  the  evening,  when  all  the  guests  were  assembled  at 
the  easUe,  and  just  as  the  mirSi  was  at  its  height,  the 
watchman's  horn  sounded  from  the  tower.  At  the  same 
moment  a  retainer  rushed  into  the  hall,  announcing  that  he 
had  seen  a  number  of  boats  fit>m  Fuurland  coming  in  the 
direction  of  Sailing.  Immediately  after,  another  messenger 
arrived,  who  related  that  King  Glob  had  landed  with  his 
men,  and  was  burning  and  destroying  everything  as  he 
advanced.  The  guests  were  paralyzed  at  these  unlooked- 
for  tidings.    Alger  alone  retained  his  self-possession. 

"  I  thought  rightly  enough,"  said  he,  "  that  Glob  would 
invite  himself  to  our  festivity,  since  I  refused  to  go  over  to 
him.  It  concerns  all  when  the  wolf  is  at  the  door.  Our 
business  is  now  to  receive  him  in  a  fitting  manner,  and  that 
that  may  take  place,  I  beseech  you,  my  friends,  to  lend 
me  your  aid." 

Tlie  guests  were  silent  and  looked  at  each  other :  they 
had  assembled  at  the  castle  to  drink  Yule-ale,  but  not  to 
fight,  and  Alger  plainly  saw  that  their  silence  signified  no 
less  than  a  refusal.  His  embarrassment  was  the  greater, 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  many  (^ 
his  men  were  gone  to  sea,  to  plunder  along  the  coast  <rf 
Norway. 

Before  Alger's  guests  had  come  to  any  determination, 
Helvig  entered  the  hall,  and  thus  addressed  them :  "  Be  it 
known  to  all  here  assembled,  that  I  am  the  betrothed  of 
Eiler,  the  son  of  the  late  king  of  Fuurland,  and  that  I  would 
rather  endure  the  greatest  sufferings  than  break  my  word, 
were  not  my  father's  life  and  fortune  now  threatened ;  but 
as  I  see  among  his  guests  men  who  have  been  suitors  for 
my  hand,  I  say  to  them,  that  to  him  who  is  able  to  free  us 
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from  this  danger,  I  will  give  myself  and  be  his  dutiful  wife, 
so  may  God  help  me,  as  I  will  keep  my  promise." 

These  words  had  a  powerful  effect  on  all.  The  young 
were  inflamed  to  daring  deeds  in  the  hope  of  possessing  the 
lovely  Helvig,  the  older  were  moved  by  her  devotion  to  her 
father;  and  thus  they  left  the  castle,  firmly  resolved  to 
exert  all  their  power  to  save  Alger,  and  drive  Glob  from 
Sailing. 

The  same  night,  some  hours  after  the  guests  had  de- 
parted, while  Glob  was  making  preparations  to  invest  the 
castle  on  the  following  day,  Helvig  left  her  chamber,  and, 
accompanied  by  aii  attendant,  glided  silently  through  a 
secret  passage  &at  led  into  a  copse,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
which  Eiler  abode.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at  seeing 
them  enter  his  dwelling. 

"Kise,  Eiler,"  said  Helvig,  "it  is  not  fitting  that  thou 
shouldst  sleep  when  Alger's  enemies  are  awake."  She  now 
related  to  the  prince  the  promise  that,  urged  by  necessity, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  make  to  her  father's  guests,  and 
prayed  of  him  to  devise  some  means  of  anticipating  the 
others.  Take  thy  sword,"  added  she,  "for  to-night  thy 
part  will  be  to  save  thyself,  my  father,  and  our  youthful 
love."  She  then  took  leave  of  him,  and  the  two  females 
returned  home. 

But  Eiler  remained  motionless  and  mute  long  after 
Helvig's  departure.  He  felt  how  much  depended  on  im- 
mediate action,  he  ^shed  so  heartily  to  save  Alger ;  but  he 
seemed  destitute  of  all  the  means  necessary  for  that  object. 
After  reflecting  some  time,  he  rose,  threw  a  dark  cloak  over 
his  weapons,  and  stole  into  the  thicket,  towards  the  spot 
where  Glob  had  pitched  his  camp. 

There  all  was  life  and  activity;  for  the  king  had  re- 
solved upon  attempting  a  storm  as  soon  as  daylight 
appeared,  fearing,  if  he  delayed  longer,  he  should  be  attacked 
by  Alger's  friend. 

Eiler  crept  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  camp,  so  that  he 
heard  the  enemy's  men  conversing  together;  but  he  was 
concealed  from  their  sight,  by  the  rushes  on  the  bank  of  a 
deep  ditch,  -which  conveyed  fiie  water  from  the  Limfiord 
into  the  fosses  surroimdmg  Alger's  castle.  Towards  morn- 
ing. Glob  had  completed  lus  preparations.    He  had  caused 
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a  email  hut  to  be  raised  iat  himself  of  tuif  and  hides,  m 
which  he  hoped  to  take  some  rest  before  the  dawn  gave  the 
signal  fyr  the  attack. 

An  was  qmet  in  the  camp. 

When  the  men  had  lain  down  to  sleep  ^diere  thej  best 
could,  EQer  approached  sofUv,  and  crept  akmg  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  concealed  among  me  rushes,  until  he  had  passed 
the  watch.  He  then  walked  fearlessly  forward.  The  can:^ 
files  were  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  darimess  veiled  his 
features,  so  that  those  of  the  enemy,  who  were  not  yet 
asleep,  took  him  for  one  of  their  comrades,  and  let  him  pass 
where  he  pleased. 

When  he  came  to  the  spot  where  Glob  slept,  he  gaitly 
raised  the  hide  which  hung  before  the  entranoe,  and  crept 
into  the  hut 

The  king  lay  on  a  bendi,  wrapped  in  his  scarlet  doak. 
A  tordi  was  beaming  on  a  sod,  "Mch  threw  a  red  glare  o^ 
the  sleeper's  countenance.  Eiler  drew  a  dagger  from,  his 
belt,  held  his  breath,  and  glided  noiselessly  as  a  snake 
towank  the  bench. 

He  thought  of  his  fiedher,  whom  Glob  had  dethroned  and 
slain ;  he  thought  of  the  imury  he  had  himself  sufifered,  how 
his  youth  had  been  passed  amid  dangers  and  want,  during 
the  many  years  Glob  had  hunted  him  as  an  outlaw  6pm 
place  to  place ;  he  thought  also  that  Glob's  death  would  free 
Alger  from  a  dangerous  foe,  and  gain  for  him  Helvig,  the 
dear  object  of  all  his  thoughts;  but  yet  he  hesitated  to 
plunge  the  dagger  in  Glgb's  breast 

The  king  lay  still  and  motionless  in  a  deep  sleep,  hia 
hands  folded,  as  if  he  had  fiallen  asleep  while  r^>eating  his 
evening  prayei.  The  longer  Eiler  looked  on  him,  the  man 
incs^able  he  became  of  killing  the  unarmed.  He  fixed  the 
di^er  into  the  eoudi  dose  to  the  king's  head;  then  left 
the  hut,  and  stole  softly  out  of  tiie  camp,  as  unobserved  and 
silently  as  he  had  entered  it 

When  he  had  reached  the  copse,  he  continued  along  the 
secret  path  that  kd  up  to  A^;er's  castle.  He  went  to  th^ 
king,  informed  him  of  what  he  had  overheard  in  the  enenogr's 
camp,  and  what  he  had  done.  Alger  praised  Eiler's  darin|^ 
and,  although  he  mi§^t  have  been  fr«ed  fix)m  a  dangerous 
einemy,  who  threatened  him  with  destmction*  he  comd  not 
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^tiihdd.his  admiration  of  ihe  jouth's  exploit,  and  would 
raiher  liye  and  die  with  honour  Ihan  owe  his  ddiveranoe  to 
treachery  and  crime.  Eiler  remained  in  the  castle,  reserved 
to  meet  his  death  with  the  rest  of  the  warnors. 

As  the  morning  sun  rose  over  the  wood,  the  horns  were 
sounded  in  Glob*B  camp,  and  the  king  moved  forwards 
towards  the  castle  with  all  his  men,  and  the  strife  began. 
All  went  as  Alger  had  predicted;  his  force  was  too  weak 
and  small  to  prevent  his  enemy  from  ascendmg  the  ram- 
parts, and  when  the  belis  over  in  Fuur  sounded  tar 
matins.  Glob  was  mastar  of  the  castle.  Alger  ordered  his 
men  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  no  longer  fight  against 
such  orer^elming  numbers.  He  then  descended  into  the 
court-yard,  took  the  royal  crown  from  his  head,  and  laid  it 
at  the  feet  (^  Glob. 

**  God's  peace,  and  a  kindly  greeting  to  yoo,  my  brother," 
cried  Fuurland's  king  to  him,  at  the  same  time  smillnglj 
liftmg  ofif  his  helmet  and  wiping  his  forehead.  **  You  see 
how  anxious  I  am  to  enjoy  your  company  by  coming  to 
invite  you  myself;  although  you  refused  to  be  my  guest. 
But  why  take  off  your  crown;  I  think  such  a  greeting  too 
lovdy." 

^  I  give  you  my  ceown,"  answered  Alger,  **  that  you  may 
take  it  as  you  hare  tskea  my  castle  and  my  kingdcnn." 

'*  Take  back  your  crown,  brother,"  rqplied  Glob,  **  it  is 
shaped  to  your  head,  and  is  much  better  there  than  at  my 
feet.  And  know  that  I  am  come  to4ay  with  the  intentioii 
of  giving,  not  of  taking."  In  saying  theae  words  Ik  drew 
from  his  belt  the  dagger  which  £wr  the  previous  nl^^ 
had  studc  in  his  couch. 

'*  Look  here,**  said  he,  **  I  bring  you  a  knife  which  one  iof 
your  people,  whoever  he  may  be,  left  behind  him  in  Wf 
tent  last  night;  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  creep  over  the 
wall  to  get  in,  as  you  had  barred  your  gates  i^ainst  ns. 
Let  me  now  hinre  a  few  words  with  the  man  who  owns  this 
knife." 

'*  The  knife  is  mme,"  said  Eilef,  advancing  towards  the 
king.  **  God  delivered  thy  life  into  my  hands,  and  I  spaced 
it,  idthough  I  have  anffsred  vmmgs  and  bitter  misery  from 
Aee." 

"And  was  my  life  really  in  thy  hand,  Eiler?**  answered 
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Glob.  '*  Then,  as  thou  hast  spared  me,  I  will  reward  thee 
m  the  best  way  I  can ;  and  if  I  have  not  enough  to  give, 
Alger  shall  help  me.  What  thinkest  thou,  my  brother?  If 
thou  wilt  give  Eiler  thy  daughter,  I  will  give  them  their 
outfit.  I  think  that  my  kingdom  of  Fuurland  will  suffice 
for  them..  I  am  an  old  and  childless  man,  and  if  Eiler  will 
take  reparation  for  blood,  he  and  Helvig  shall  be  my 
children." 

Alger  could  hardly  believe  what  he  heard,  so  great  was 
his  surprise.  He  shed  tears  for  joy,  as  he  threw  his  arms 
round  Glob  and  pressed  him  to  his  breast ;  and  as  the  horn 
in  the  morning  sounded  for  battle,  so  did  the  music  in  the 
evening  resound  to  the  dance;  for  that  same  night  the 
marriage  of  Helvig  and  Eiler  was  celebrated. 

All  Helvig*s  suitors,  who  had  promised  to  help  Alger 
against  his  enemy,  atiived  at  the  .castle  just  in  time  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding. 


THE    LUCKY    PENNY. 

Two  yoimg  herdsmen,  Peter  and  Paul,  tended  jointly  all 
the  sheep  belonging  to  the  town.  One  day  as  they  were 
sitting  together  upon  a  hill,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of 
all  the  pasture-lands  around,  a  dealer  passed  with  a  drove 
of  fat  oxen.  They  knew  the  man,  and  Peter  said :  **  That 
man  may  be  called  happy  who  is  as  rich  as  he  is." 

**  Certainly,"  answered  Paul;  "  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
have  some  of  his  money  in  one's  old  age." 

"  For  one's  old  age?"  cried  Peter;  "  no,  never  mind  that 
time :  if  I  am  to  have  money,  let  it  be  while  I  am  young, 
that  I  can  enjoy  it,  and  live  a  meny  and  pleasant  life." 

While  they  were  thus  talking  together,  there  came  a  little 
man  up  the  hill  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head.  Going  up  to 
Peter,  he  presented  him  with  a  little  purse,  and  said :  '*  This 
pin^e  I  will  give  to  thee;  there  is  only  one  silver  penny  in 
it,  but  every  tiiiie  thou  drt  in  need  of  money,  thou  hast  only 
to  thrust  thy  finger  into  the  pin^e,  and  thou  mayst  take  diit 
as  much  as  thou  pleasest,  either  silver  or  gold;  but  beware 
thou  never  give  the  little  penny  away."  Hereupon  he 
showed  Peter  the  silver  penny,  and  gave  him  the  purse. 
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*'  But  to  thee,"  said  he  to  Paul,  "  I  will  give  good  advice. 
Leani  some  useful  handiwork,  that  will  best  promote  thy 
fortune."  The  little  man  then  left  them  and  disappeared  in 
the  mount. 

Soon  after  this  event  Paul  bound  himself  to  a  smith;  but 
Peter  began  to  trade.  He  bought  all  kinds  of  goods,  went 
from  city  to  city,  always  made  a  good  business,  and  took  so , 
much  money  that  he  was  known  all  over  Jutland  under  the 
name  of  Rich  Peter  the  Huckster.  He  then  thought  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  travel  longer  about  the  country,  for 
he  had  wealth  enough,  and  could,  moreover,  take  daily  from 
his  purse  as  much  as  he  desired.  He  therefore  bought  a 
fine  manor,  called  Lanting,  surroimded  by  woods;  and 
near  the  mansion  flowed  a  river,  in  which  there  were  excel- 
lent eels.  Here  Peter  established  an  eel-fisheiy,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  before  been  seen,  and  everything  in  his 
household  was  on  the  most  costly  scale.  Here  he  lived  in 
splendour  and  luxury,  and  married  a  yoimg  maiden  of  rank. 

Every  day  there  were  guests  at  the  mansion,  and  Eich 
Peter  the  Huckster  had  no  other  thought  than  to  enjoy 
himself.  His  wife,  however,  thought  it  impossible  that  he 
had  money  enough  to  contbiue  such  a  life,  and  talked  to 
him  on  the  subject.  But  he  only  laughed,  and  said,  she 
might  be  quite  easy  on  that  score,  for  there  was  no  end  to 
his  riches. 

But  his  wife  secretly  hoarded  the  gold  and  silver  which 
he  gave  her  to  buy  fine  clothes,  and  this  money  she  was 
desirous  to  conceal  in  some  safe  place.  Now,  down  near  the 
eel-pond  she  had  noticed  a  large  piece  of  timber,  that  had 
in  it  a  hole,  into  which  a  wedge  had  been  driven,  but  which 
no  one  could  see,  save  those  who  knew  it  was  there.  Here, 
thought  she,  must  be  a  secure  hiding-place ;  so  stealing  one 
day  down  to  the  spot,  she  drew  the  wedge  out  and  put  in 
all  her  money ;  then  replaced  the  wedge,  so  that  no  one 
could  perceive  it  had  been  touched.  This  money  she 
thought  she  would  have  as  a  reserve,  in  case  her  husband 
ever  came  to  want  it 

But  it  happened  some  time  after  this  that  the  lady  became 
ill  and  died,  without  telling  any  one  of  her  treasure.  She 
died  childless,  and  after  her  death  Eich  Peter  became  still 
more  dissipated  than  ever.    At  his  house  there  was  always 
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aswann  of  boon  eompanions,  ^o  honied  with  him,  drank 
and  gambled  when  ^ej  fetianed  home,  from  the  evening 
till  the  dawn  of  day,  and  led  sneh  a  dissolute  life  that  no 
respectable  man  would  be  seen  there,  much  less  any  respect* 
aUe  woman. 

Once,  irben  P^ter  was  sitdng  with  his  gambling  comrades, 
and  they  had  all  drank  too  mudi,  he  was  going  to  pay  one 
of  them  what  he  had  lost  to  him  in  play,  but  he  was  so 
bewildered  with  drinking  that  he  knew  not  what  he  was 
doing.  Instead,  therefore,  of  counting  his  money  piece  by 
foece,  as  he  took  it  out  of  his  purse,  he  shook  the  whole  con- 
tents out  upon  the  table,  and  threw  Ihe  purse  into  a  comer 
of  the  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  became  sober  again,  he  picked 
up  the  purse,  but  the  lucky  penny  was  gone,  and  it  was  now 
only  like  all  other  purses,  it  would  give  no  more  money  out 
than  what  had  been  put  into  it.  "*  Never  mind,**  tbooght  he, 
*'  I  am  rich  enou^  as  it  is.**  But  aU  the  rich  woc^  and 
fisheries  were  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  extravagant  life  he 
led.  Nothing  was  managed  with  order,  ther^ore  evaytibing 
ii^into  decay;  for  he  was  never  indined  to  look  after  things 
himself.  Thus  matters  went  on,  so  that  from  year  to  year 
his  property  decreased,  tiH  he  was  obliged  to  seU  house  and 
land,  and  at  last  to  take  a  wallet  on  his  back  and  beg  from 
door  to  door:  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  sick  and  miserable, 
his  spirit  was  broken  and  his  i^ypearance  was  so  wretched, 
that  none  of  his  former  companions  could  have  known  him 
again. 

The  oth^  herd-boy,  Paul,  had  in  the  meanwhile  become 
an  able  smith ;  he  worked  from  morning  to  night,  yet  he 
could  never  become  rich.  He  married  a  young  girl  as  poor 
as  himself^  and  they  had  many  children.  It  required  much 
bread  to  feed  so  many  mouths,  but  yet  they  never  knew 
want,  although  what  one  day  brought  in  was  consumed  the 
next.  In  the  meantime  the  children  grew  up,  behaved  well, 
and  were  healthy  and  industrious;  and  Paul,  the  smith, 
felt  well  pleased  eveiy  time  he  looked  at  them.  His  smithy 
lay  near  the  same  river  which  ran  past  Peter  the  Huckster*s 
mansion,  but  frx>m  which  it  was  many  miles  distant.  One 
day  a  large  piece  of  timber  came  driven  down  by  the  stream, 
ana  ran  aground  dose  to  Paul's  workshop.     He  went  out. 
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examined  it,  and,  findiiig  it  was  very  hard  wood,  he  thought 
it  might  serve  to  make  a  new  hlock  for  his  anviL  He  and 
his  sons  drew  it  on  shore  and  set  it  up  against  a  wall,  that  it 
might  dry. 

Some  time  alter,  it  happened  that  a  poor  miserahle  heg- 
gur  came  to  his  door,  and  begged  for  a  bit  of  bread.  T^ 
smith's  wife  gave  him  both  beer  and  food,  and  he  chanced 
Id  hear  that  tiie  smith's  name  was  PauL  They  entered  mto 
conversation,  and  it  appeared  that  the  beggar  was  the  same 
peirson  who  had  once  been  called  Eich  Peter  the  Huckster, 
and  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a  herd-boy  together  with 
PauL  The  smith  now  made  him  welcome,  and  tibey  related 
to  each  other  their  adventures.  Peter  talked  about  his  great 
mansion,  his  woods,  and  his  fine  fisheries,  all  of  i^ch  he 
had  lost,  in  consequence  ef  parting  vTith  his  lucky  penny ; 
$ad  Paul  showed  him  his  children  and  his  little  properly. 
When  they  had  thus  talked  together  for  some  time,  the 
smith  said  that  he  must  go  out  to  his  work ;  he  was  going 
to  chop  a  piece  of  wood  to  make  a  block  for  his  anvil. 

When  Peter  soon  after  went  into  the  yard,  and  looked  at 
the  piece  of  timber  lying  outside  the  house,  which  had 
floated  down  the  river,  he  said:  **I  am  much  mistaken 
if  this  has  not  belonged  to  my  eel^ond."  And  this 
proved  to  be  true ;  for  &ere  was  his  name  cut  on  the  end 
of  the  log,  and  he  told  them  why  it  was  so  chopped.  At 
length  his  eyes  fell  on  the  wedge,  which  was  so  rotten  that 
it  came  out  as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  when  to  their  great 
astonishment  out  rolled  the  gold  and  silver.  Peter  thought 
that  the  money  must  be  his,  but  knew  not  how  it  came 
there.  Paul  wished  him  to  take  it,  saying,  that  by  right  it 
belonged  to  him.  But  Peter  cared  nothing  about  it.  Money, 
he  said,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  that  he 
had  neither  courage  nor  strength  to  begin  any  new  trade. 
It  was  the  same  to  him  how  he  dragged  out  the  last  days  of 
his  miserable  life. 

The  smith  wished  at  least  to  share  the  money  with  him,  or 
he  oflFered  to  keep  him  in  his  house  and  take  care  of  him ; 
but  to  this  he  would  not  consent.  It  suited  him  best,  he 
said,  to  wander  from  place  to  place ;  for  he  never  felt  at  rest 
or  at  peace  with  himself;  but  he  would  once  more  ere  long 
^  come  again  and  see  the  old  companion  of  his  youth. 
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They  were  tinable  to  persuade  him  to  remun  with  them, 
and  the  next  morning  he  again  set  oat  on  his  wanderings. 
As  he  would  not  take  a  single  piece  of  the  money  which  was 
found,  the  smith's  wife  consulted  with  her  husband,  and 
they  agreed  that  they  would  bake  a  good  part  of  the  money 
in  a  loaf  which  she  would  give  to  the  beggar  to  take  with 
him  on  his  journey.  They  thought,  "  When  he  finds  the 
money  he  will  find  a  use  for  it."  She  then  filled  his  bag 
with  provisions,  and  put  the  loaf  in  at  the  bottom. 

Peter  bade  them  farewell,  promised  to  come  soon  agabi, 
and  set  forth  on  his  wanderings  with  his  beggar's  staff.  The 
bag  upon  his  back  soon  felt  too  heavy,  he  took  it  off,  ex- 
amined it,  and  found  that  it  was  the  Iom  which  weighed  the 
most.  He  then  went  to  the  nearest  cottage  and  said,  that 
some  kind  friends  had  given  him  a  loaf  to  take  on  his 
journey,  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry,  and  asked 
whether  they  would  buy  it  of  him.  The  people  said  they 
would,  and  gave  him  as  much  for  it  as  they  thought  it  was 
worth ;  he  then  continued  on  his  way. 

The  woman  who  had  bought  the  bread  said  to  her  hus- 
band :  "  Thie  other  day  I  borrowed  a  loaf  from  the  smith, 
this  looks  a  well-baked  one,'  let  us  send  it  him  in  its  place." 

The  man  was  afraid  the  loaf  was  too  small,  but  when 
they  weighed  it,  they  found  it  had  the  right,  weight,  which 
was  caused  by  the  money  baked  in  it  It  was  therefore  sent 
to  the  smith's,  with  their  thanks  for  the  loaf  they  had  lent 

Paul  and  his  wife  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  the 
money  come  back  to  them  in  such  a  strange  manner.  But 
they  would  not  use  it,  and  determined  to  keep  it  till  Peter 
should  come  again.  But  this  never  happened ;  for  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  found  dead  in  a  field,  with  his  bag  of  pro- 
visions and  his  staff  by  his  side. 

Paul  now  considered  that  he  could  with  justice  use  the 
money  as  his  own  property ;  and  thus  he  passed  his  old  age 
in  wealth  and  happiness. 
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In  ancient  times  Varde  was  only  a  village.  It  always  kept 
a  beacon  (Varde)  upon  the  hill,  which  is  now  called  the 
Amebierg.  This  beacon  was  lighted  as  a  warning,  whenever 
pirates  were  to  be  seen,  who  swarmed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Jutland,  plundering  wherever  they  saw  an  opportunity. 
Eight  miles  from  &e  village,  the  river  runs  out  into  the 
Western  Ocean,  and  at  that  time  is  said  to  have  been  naviga- 
ble the  whole  way,  and  to  have  served  as  a  winter  shelter  for 
the  small  craft,  which  in  the  summer  traded  to  Norway  with 
com  and  other  provisions  As  the  place  thus  lay  rather  ad- 
vantageously for  commerce,  it  gradually  became  the  resi- 
dence of  many  families,  and  at  length  King  Christopher,  in 
1440,  granted  it  the  privileges  of  a  market  town. 

A  long  time  before  this  took  place,  a  royal  castle  was 
built  on  the  south,  or  opposite,  side  of  the  river  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  surroimding  coimtry  and  the  trading  vessels, 
which  in  old  documents  is  called  Varde  Oasde,  ruins  of 
which  may  still  be  seen.  There  are  yet  visible  traces  of 
ditches  and  ramparts,  also  two  hills  or  mounds  out  in  the 
river,  which  are  still  called  "  the  sconces." 

The  arms  of  the  town,  a  lion  rampant  crowned,  over  a 
mer,  have  reference  to  this  castle,  which  was  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  river. 

The  last  owner  of  the  castle  was  Godske  Lembek.  He 
was  a  widower  with  two  daughters,  whom  he  dearly  loved. 
He  procured  a  monk  from  tihe  monastery  of  Tvisel  to  im- 
dertake  their  education,  who  apparently  executed  his  task 
with  great  solicitude.  When  the  two  young  maidens  were 
grown  up,  their  father  lived  wholly  for  lliem ;  he  gratified  all 
Sieir  wishes,  and  had  no  higher  aim  than  to  secure  their 
future  happiness,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  The  monk 
continued  to  visit  at  the  castle,  he  was  Lembek's  constant 
companion,  and  spent  more  of  his  time  with  him  than  he  did 
at  the  convent  of  Tvisel. 

Thus  passed  many  years.  Lembek  was  now  growing 
old.  He  lived  in  amity  with  his  neighbomrs,  was  respected 
and  beloved  by  all,  and  so  contented  with  his  lot,  that  his 
happiness  became  almost  a  proverb  among  the  people. 

s  E 
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One  day,  upon  returning  from  the  Ting  or  Diet  held  in 
"N^borg,  where  he  had  staid  for  a  short  time,  he  was  received 
by  his  sorrowing  household  with  the  news  that  both  his 
daughters  had  disi^peared,  and  that  all  endeavotirs  to 
discover  what  had  become  of  them  bad  proved  frmtkea. 
Lembek  could  not  at  first  believe  his  own  ears,  bat  when 
the  monk,  to  whom  the  domestics  had  a^^lied  in  their 
master's  absence,  confirmed  the  sorrowful  tidings,  he  sank 
into  a  state  of  unccmsciousness,  so  that  for  many  days  th^ 
knew  not  whether  he  were  alive  or  dead.  Wlien  he  re- 
covered, he  was  as  a  raving  maniac ;  he  cried  and  lamented, 
cnrsed  his  lot,  and  ridiculed  all  the  sympathy  and  comfort 
which  the  monk  offered  him. 

After  that  day  a  great  change  took  place  in  Lemb^  His 
hair  became  white,  his  gait  slow  and  fah^rmg,  his  wbok 
frame  bore  marks  of  the  grief  under  which  he  was  labou^ 
ing.  He  avoided  all  intercourse  with  his  former  friends, 
even  with  the  monk,  and  spent  ^ole  days  on  those  spots 
which  had  been  dear  to  his  lost  children ;  he  soi^ht  sdi- 
tude,  and  his  mind  dwelt  only  on  what  he  had  possessed 
and  lost. 

Many  years  after  this  event,  a  poor  woman  came  to  Ox 
castle  and  demanded  to  speak  with  its  lofd.  When  she 
entered  his  apartments,  she  begged  of  him  to  go  with  her 
down  into  the  town,  where  her  husband,  who  was  sick  and 
bed-ridden,  had  a  weighty  matter  to  conmiunicate  to  hinn 

At  first  Lembek  refused  her  request;  but  when  the 
woman,  who  was  prepared  for  a  refiisal,  added,  that  the 
sick  man  was  on  his  death-bed,  and  had  said,  he  could  find 
no  peace  in  death  until  he  had  imparted  a  secret  to 
the  lord,  which  had  long  lain  heavy  on  his  conscience, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  w^it  with  the 
woman. 

The  dying  man  was  longing  to  see  him.  When  they 
were  alone  together,  he  related,  that,  tempted  by  a  large 
sum  of  money,  he  had  been  induced,  by  a  rich  and  power- 
ful man,  to  caiTy  off  Lembek's  daughters  one  evening  as 
they  vraJked  together  on  the  Amebierg.  The  man  had 
bound  him  by  a  fearful  oath  never  to  reveal  this  trans- 
action ;  but  now  that  he  was  near  death  he  would,  for  the 
hope  of  salvation,  confess  everything  to  the  knight,  and 
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implore  his  forgiveness.  The  plaee  to  which  the  two  young 
damsels  were  ccmveyed  was  not  foned  for  its  m<»r£dity,  nca 
were  Lembek*s  daughters  the  only  victims  who  bad  met 
with  a  sunilar  fate.  The  place  was  Tvisel  Convent,  and  it 
was  the  monk,  the  friend  of  L^mbek,  who  had  done  this 
deed.  When  the  sick  man  had  related  all  that  he  knew 
about  the  two  damsels,  he  sank  back  on  his  couch  and 
expired. 

Althou^  this  information  made  a  powerful  impressiim 
on  the  old  knight,  his  actions  and  whole  conduct  from  that 
day  bore  a  character  of  great  determination.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  again  had  an  object  in  view,  a  plan  to  live  tot. 
What  the  dying  man  had  confideft  to  him  he  never  di* 
vulged  to  any  one,  and  whether  he  placed  any  reliance  on  it 
or  not,  he  ccmtinued  his  intimacy  with  the  monk,  who  had 
now  become  abbot  oi  Tvisel. 

Lembek  was  an  old  man,  and  appeared  to  have  not  maoj 
years  to  live ;  and,  therefore,  thought  of  making  his  will 
before  he  died.  On  this  subject  he  consulted  with  the 
abbot,  and  informed  him,  at  the  same  tknot  that  he  had  ie> 
solved  on  bestowing  upon  him  and  the  monks  of  Tvisel  aQ 
that  he  possessed,  <m  this  ccmdition,  that  all  the  brother^ 
hood  should  come  to  the  castle  and  perfonn  a  mass  for  the 
souls  of  his  daughters. 

Although  this  was  against  the  rules  of  the  Oistertian 
order,  to  which  the  monks  <rf  Tvisel  belonged,  yet  the 
thou^ts  of  Lembek's  great  wealth  at  la^igth  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles.  The  abbot  promised  to  come  with  the 
whole  fraternity  to  the  castle  at  the  tqypointed  time. 

The  mass  for  the  dead  was  celebrated,  and  in  the  even- 
ing Lembek  executed  his  last  wilL  When  he  had  finished, 
he  said,  *•  As  we  have  now  settled  everything  Tdiich  I  had 
At  heart,  we  wiH  go  and  see  the  treasures  whidi  I  have  be- 
queathed to  you.  They  are  all  preserved  in  one  room;. 
When  you  have  taken  a  view  of  them,  I  will  deliver  the  kej 
to  your  custody,  and  after  my  death  you  can  said  fior  the 
treasure." 

The  monks  were  well  pleased  with  this  arrangement,  and 
followed  Lembek  down  into  the  cellar,  to  a  small  square 
room  which  he  had  shortly  before  caused  to  be  constructed. 
All  the  walls  in  this  apartment,  as  well  as  the  roof,  were 
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composed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  old  grave-moimds.  There  was  no  other  ingress 
than  through  an  aperture,  which  appeared  upon  removing  a 
flag-stone  in  the  roof.  It  had  no  windows,  but  only  two 
small  air-holes  which  looked  towards  the  river.  One  lamp 
illumined  the  vault,  and  the  descent  to  it  was  by  a  ladder 
made  fast  to  the  roof 

To  this  place  Lembek  conducted  his  future  heu-s,  and 
let  them  descend  one  by  one.  The  last  to  go  down  was  the 
abbot  Just  as  he  came  to  the  bottom,  the  ladder  was 
drawn  up,  and  Lembek,  stooping  over  the  aperture,  called 
down  to  the  monks,  "  Now  you  can  take  payment  for  your 
mass  as  well  as  for  all  the  viUany  you  have  perpetrated 
against  my  poor  daughters." 

He  then  called  a  servant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
a  quantity  of  fine  hay  to  be  brought  tied  in  small  bundles, 
which  they  continued  throwing  down  through  the  opening, 
until  the  space  above  the  monks  was  nearly  filled.  He  then 
set  the  hay  on  fire,  and  when  assured  that  it  burnt  well,  he 
replaced  the  stone  over  the  aperture,  that  the  smoke  might 
escape  only  through  the  two  small  holes  in  the  thick  wall 
which  also  supplied  the  fire  with  air  enough  to  keep  it 
burning.  In  this  manner  Lembek  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
monks  of  Tvisel. 

The  following  day  the  news  of  this  event  reached  the 
town.  Some  few  of  the  monks  that  had  remained  in  the 
convent  induced  the  peasants  firom  Sksem,  Felling  and 
Quistrup,who  were  vassals  of  the  convent,  to  avenge  the 
deed.  The  castle  was  stormed,  and  burnt  on  the  2iid  of 
April,  1434. 

The  nobles  in  the  neighbourhood  could  not  come  to  the 
help  of  Lembek  before  it  was  too  late ;  they,  however,  as- 
sembled together,  pursued  the  peasants,  and  obliged  them 
to  take  shelter  in  Varde ;  when  not  only  the  town,  but  the 
newly-built  church  of  St.  lb,  into  which  the  fugitives  bad 
fled  for  safety,  were  laid  in  ashes. 
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THE  LITTLE  CHICKEN  KLUK  AND  HIS 
COMPANIONS*. 

Thebe  was  once  a  litUe  chicken  called  Kluk.  A  nut  fell 
on  his  back,  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  that  he  fell  down 
and  rolled  on  the  ground.  So  he  ran  to  the  hen,  and  said: 
"  Henny  Penny  f,  run,  I  think  all  the  world  is  falling ! " 
"  Who  has  told  thee  that,  little  chicken  Kluk?  "  "  Oh,  a 
nut  fell  on  my  back,  and  struck  me  so  that  I  rolled  on  the 
ground."    "  Then  let  us  run,"  said  the  hen. 

So  they  ran  to  the  cock,  and  said :  "  Cocky  LockyJ,  run, 
I  thmk  all  the  world  is  falling."  "  Who  has  told  thee  that, 
Henny  Penny?"  "  Little  chicken  Kluk."  "  Who  told  theei 
that,  little  chicken  Kluk?"  "  Oh,  a  nut  fell  on  my  back, 
and  struck  me  so  that  I  rolled  on  the  ground."  **  Then  let 
us  run,"  said  the  cock. 

So  they  ran  to  the  duck,  and  said :  "  Ducky  Lucky§,  run,. 
I  think  all  the  world  is  falling."  "  Who  told  thee  that, 
Cocky  Locky?"  "  Henny  Penny."  "Who  has  told  thee 
that,  Henny  Penny  ?  "  "  Little  chicken  Kluk."  "  Who  has 
told  thee  that,  little  chicken  Kluk?"  "Oh,  a  nut  fell  on 
my  back,  and  struck  me  so  that  I  rolled  on  the  ground.**^ 
"  Then  let  us  run,"  said  the  duck. 

So  they  ran  to  the  goose.  "  Goosy  Poosy||,  run,  I  think 
all  the  world  is  falling."  "Who  has  told  thee  that.  Ducky 
Lucky?"  "Cocky  Locky."  "Who  has  told  thee  that, 
Cocky  Locky?"  "Henny  Penny."  *•  Who  has  told  thee 
that,  Henny  Penny  ?"  "  Little  chicken  Kluk."  "  Who  has 
told  thee  that,  little  chicken  Kluk?"  "  Oh,  a  nut  fell  on  my 
back,  and  struck  me  so,  that  I  rolled  on  the  ground.  "  Then 
let  us  run,"  said  the  goose. 

Then  they  ran  to  the  fox,  and  said ;  "  Foxy  CoxylF,  run, 
I  thmk  all  the  world  is  falling."  "  Who  has  told  thee  that, 
Cfoosy  Poosy?"    "Ducky  Lucky."    "Who  has  told  thee 

•  The  above  is  a  pendant  to  the  Scottish  stoiy,  "The  Hen  and  her 
Fellow  Travellers,"  printed  in  Chambers'  Popular  Bhymes,  etc,  of 
Scotland,  p.  61. 

f  Dan.  Hdne  PiJne.  U  Dan.  Gaase  Paase. 

t  Dan.  Hane  Pane.  1  Dan.  Reev  Skr»v. 

§  Dan.  And.  Svand. 
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that.  Ducky  Lucky?  "  "  Cocky  Locky."  "  Who  has  told 
thee  that,  Cocky  Locky?"  "  Henny  Penny."  "Who  has 
told  thee  that,  Henny  Penny?"  "Little  chicken  Kluk." 
"Who  has  told  thee  that,  little  chicken  Kluk?"  "  Oh,  a 
nut  fell  on  my  hack,  and  strack  me  so,  that  I  rolled  on  the 
ground."    "  Then  let  us  run,"  said  the  fox. 

So  they  all  ran  into  the  wood.     Then  the  fox  said :  "  I 
must  now  count  and  see  if  I  have  got  you  all  here.     I, 
Foxy  Coxy,  one ;  Goosy  Poosy,  two ;  Ducky  Lucky,  three 
Cocky  Locky,  four ;  Henny  Penny,  five ;  and  little  chicken 
Kluk,  six ;  Hei !  that  one  1 11  snap  up."     He  then  said 
"  Let  us  run." 

So  they  ran  further  into  the  wood.      Then   said  he 
"  Now  I  must  count  and  see  if  I  have  got  you  all  here.     I 
Foxy  Coxy,  one;  Goosy  Poosy,  two;  Ducky  Lucky,  three 
Cocky  Locky,  four ;  Henny  Penny,  five ;  Hei !  that  one  I  it 
snap  up."     And  so  he  went  on  till  he  had  eaten  them 
all  up. 
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IV. 
NOETH  GEKMAK 

STRONG  FRANK. 

Prom  Freatede  in  Ditmarachen. 

A  FEASANT  had  two  sons,  Hie  elder  of  ^om  was  named 
Christian,  and  the  yoimger  Frank.  But  Frank  was  mudi 
taller  than  his  brother,  and  stronger  than  his  fsUher  and 
brother  together,  although  so  much  younger.  One  day 
the  father  said  to  his  sons  :  '*  Come,  let  us  go  to  the  forest, 
and  fetch  some  firewood.  **  They  went,  but  could  find  no 
good  firewood,  whereupon  Frank,  seizing  one  of  the  largest 
trees  by  the  trunk,  wrenched  it  root  and  all  out  of  the  eaJth, 
and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder.  He  did  the  like  with  seven  or 
eight  trees  besides,  and  said  to  his  father :  *'  We  will  at  any 
rate  take  home  a  load  of  wood,  and  not  come  out  for 
nothing."  So  he  took  all  the  trees  homo  with  him.  But 
the  father  said  :  "  Thou  wilt  spoil  the  whole  forest ;  another 
time  thou  must  not  root  up  so  many."  So  the  next  time 
they  were  about  to  fetch  firewood,  Frank  said:  "I  must 
seek  either  for  another  forest  or  another  master ;  for  with 
you  I  will  not  go  out  J^ain."  Frank  then  started  off  alone, 
and  penetrated  far  into  the  forest.  While  wandering  about, 
he  was  met  by  a  Uttle  man,  named  Hermann!,  who 
asked  him  whether  he  w^re  in  search  of  employment,  and 
whether  he  would  enter  his  service.  "Yes,"  answered 
Frank,  "  why  not,  if  you  will  give  me  good  wages  ?  "  Her- 
manni  replied:  *' Thou  shalt  have  four  himdred  marks 
wages,  and  two  hundred  marks  as  a  gift ;  thou  wilt  have 
riothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  care  of  my  brown  horse ; 
with  anything  besides  thou  needst  not  trouble  thyself." 
Frank  was  satisfied  with  the  wages,  and  the  master  showed 
him  his  castle,  which  stood  on  a  high  mountain.  There 
Frank  had  to  take  care  of  the  horse,  which  he  curried  daily, 
and  fed,  and  performed  his  duty  fEiithfully. 

When  a  year  had  passed,  the  master  came  to  Frank  and 
asked  him  whether  he  wished  to  stay  another  year  with 
him.    ''  Yes,"  answered  Frank,  "  but  I  would  gladly  have 
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more  wages."  The  master  said :  "  This  year  I  will  give 
thee  eight  hmidred  marks  wages,  and  four  hundred  marks 
as  a  gift."  Frank  at  once  agreed  to  the  bargain,  but  re- 
quested permission  to  go  once  to  see  his  father  and  brother. 
The  master  said :  "  That  could  be,  were  it  not  that  during 
thy  absence  there  will  be  no  one  to  attend  to  the  horse." 
To  this  Frank  answered :  "  If  there  is  no  other  obstacle 
than  that,  I  can  go ;  for  I  can  make  the  journey  in  a  day, 
and  be  back  here  at  night."  So  Frank  went?  to  see  his 
father  and  brother,  who  rejoiced  much  at  seeing  him  once 
again,  after  so  long  an  absence.  To  his  father's  inquiry 
where  he  had  been,  Frank  answered :  **  That  I  may  not 
say."  When  evening  came,  and  Frank  was  about  to  return 
to  the  castle,  his  brother  Christian  begged  to  accompany 
him,  but  Frank  said :  "  Whither  I  go  thou  canst  not  follow 
me."  He  then  returned  alone  to  his  master's  castle.  On 
the  following  morning  his  master  said  to  him:  "Frank, 
dost  thou  see  a  door  there  in  the  north  side  of  the  castle  ? 
That  thou  mayest  never  open,  otherwise  evil  will  befall 
thee.  K  thou  art  obedient  to  me,  thou  shalt  receive  further 
good  of  me."  Frank  promised  accordingly,  performed  his 
duty  faithfully,  and  the  year  passed  so  quickly,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  only  a  few  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  Hermann!  came  again  to 
Frank,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  still  continue  with 
him.  Frank  answered,  that  he  was  well  content  to  continue 
with  him,  provided  only  he  could  have  more  wages.  His 
master  said :  "  For  this  third  year  I  will  give  thee  sixteen 
hundred  marks  wages,  and  eight  himdred  marks  as  a  gift' 
So  Frank  entered  upon  his  third  year.  When  it  was  nearly 
expired,  his  master  departed  on  a  journey.  Frank  now 
thought  he  might  venture  to  open  the  north  door  of  the 
castle,  to  see  what  was  there  to  be  seen.  "  It  can  do  no 
harm,"  said  he  to  himself,  "and  my  master  will -know 
nothing  about  it,  as  he  is  not  at  home."  Frank  went  and 
opened  the  door  accordingly,  and  in  an  instant  found  him- 
self in  a  garden  of  indescribable  beauty,  full  of  the  most 
wonderful  flowers ;  all  the  shrubs  that  grew  in  it  being  of 
diamonds,  gold,  and  silver.  From  every  plant  that  he  saw, 
Frank  gathered  a  little  nosegay,  vvrrapped  it  in  his  handker- 
chief, and  put  it  into  his  pocket.     He  then  left  the  garden 
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and  returned  to  tlie  stable,  where,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, he  found  that  the  horse  could  speak,  and  thus 
addressed  him :  "  Frank,  what  hast  thou  done  !  Saddle  me 
instantly,  and  leap  on  me ;  flight  alone  can  save  us  ;  other- 
wise our  lives  are  forfeited."  In  a  moment  Frank  did  as 
the  horse  had  enjoined  him,  sprang  on  it,  and  rode  off  at 
full  speed. 

They  had  already  travelled  many  miles,  when  the  horse 
said  to  Frank  :  '*  Just  look  back ;  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
one  is  behind  us."  Frank  looked  round,  and  said :  "  Yes, 
it  is  our  master,  and  he  has  nearly  overtaken  us."  "  Then 
cast  thy  riding-whip  behind  thee,"  said  the  horse;  «and 
when  Frank  had  done  so^  a  high  thick  hedge  rose  up,  that 
the  master  must  long  labour  at  before  he  could  make  a  way 
through  it.  In  the  meanwhile  Frank  and  the  horse  had  got 
greatly  ahead.  Again  the  horse  said:  ''Look  once  more 
round ;  it  seems  to  me  that  some  one  is  behind."  Frank 
looked  round  and  said :  "  Yes,  our  master  is  close  at  our 
heels."  "  Cast,  then,  thy  cloak-bag  behind  thee,"  said  the 
horse ;  and  when  Frank  had  so  done,  there  arose  a  great 
mountain  behind  them,  many  thousand  feet  high.  To 
clamber  over  this  was  a  work  of  difficulty,  and  employed 
the  master  for  some  time ;  nevertheless,  he  at  length  again 
nearly  overtook  the  fugitives.  The  horse  then  a  ^lird  time 
said :  **  Look  back  once  again ;  I  think  there  is  something 
coming."  **Yes,"  answered  Frank,  "our  master  is  quite 
near."  "  Then  cast'  off  the  saddlecloth,"  said  the  horse ; 
and  in  an  instant  a  great  water  arose  between  them  and 
Hermanni,  who,  being  unable  either  to  pass  over  or  wade 
through  it,  laid  himself  down  to  drink  it  up.  But  the 
quantity  was  so  great,  that  in  his  attempt  he  burst  and 
died.  They  now  proceeded  some  way  farther,  and  came  to 
a  pleasant  green  wood.  Here  Frank,  letting  his  horse 
graze,  laid  himself  down  in  the  shade,  and  ccmsumed 
such  provisions  as  he  had  taken  with  him.  After  having 
finished  his  meal,  he  fell  asleep,  fatigued  with  his  toilsome 
journey. 

On  awaking,  he  saw  standing  before  him  a  table,  on 
which  lay  a  sword.  Then  said  the  horse  to  him  :  "With 
this  sword  cut  off  my  head."  "  That,"  said  Frank,  "  would 
be  the  basest  ingratitude.     Thou  hast  rendered  me  in- 
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estimate  serrice,  and  shall  I  requite  thee  by  taking  tbjT 
life  ?  "  **  Only  do  so,"  said  the  horse ;  *'  it  wiU  be  for  yoor 
happiness  as  well  as  mine."  As  the  horse  prayed  so 
earnestly,  Frank  at  length  took  up  the  sword  and  struck  off 
his  head;  when  in  an  instant  a  beautiful  lady  stood  before 
him,  and  said :  ''  Fear  not,  dear  Frank ;  I  am  a  princess  of 
Bussia ;  I  was  carried  off  by  the  base  Hermanni  and  trans- 
formed into  a  horse.  Thou  hast  now  released  me,  and  hast 
always  treated  me  kindly ;  I  will,  therefore,  always  be  grate- 
ful to  thee.  Here  hast  thou  a  little  stick ;  strike  with  it  on 
this  hollow  tree  whenever  thou  art  in  diiSlculties,  and  I  will 
help  tliee  out  of  thy  trouble.  Frank  took  the  little,  stidi; 
and  having  thank^  her,  they  bade  fiEirewell  to  each  other. 
He  then  continued  his  journey  on  foot,  and  soon  arrived  in 
a  royal  city.  Here  he  resolved  to  remain,  and  made  inquiry 
whether  any  gardener  there  needed  an  assistant  The  people 
directed  him  to  a  gardener,  whose  garden  was  near  to  the 
king's  palace.  To  this  man  Frank  offered  his  services  as  a 
joumejrman,  who,  liking  the  young  man's  appearance,  at 
once  engaged  him. 

The  gaiden^  now  pointed  out  to  him  several  works  to 
be  performed;  but  Frank,  who  knew  notiiing  about  gar- 
dening, did  everything  badly.  One  day  he  was  ordered  to 
dear  all  the  weeds  out  of  a  patch  of  turnips.  The  gai^ 
d^ier  said :  "  The  plants  with  ihe  curied  leaves  thou  must 
leave  standing,  for  they  are  the  turnips ;  but  all  the  rest  are 
weeds,  and  must  be  plucked  up."  Frank  pulled  up  a  plant 
with  culled  leaves,  but  finding  no  turnips  on  it,  he  thou^t : 
'<  These  are  no  turnips,"  and  so  plucked  the  turnips  up 
together  with  the  weeds.  When  the  master  came  and  saw 
that  ihe  whole  patch  was  destroyed,  he  was  excessivdy 
angry,  and  said :  *'  If  the  like  happens  again,  I  will  turn 
ihee  adrift."  He  then  ordered  him  to  hoe  some  potatoes, 
and  showed  him  how  to  work  so  as  not  to  injure  the  tubers, 
and  that  the  plants  should  stand  in  rows  with  furrows  be- 
tween them.  But  when  the  master's  back  Was  turned,  and 
Frank  was  left  to  continue  the  work  alone,  he  hoed  all 
smooth  and  level  alike.  Now  was  the  master  more  angiy 
than  before,  and  said :  "  If  thou  dost  so  again,  I  wiU  surely 
torn  thee  away." 

One  day  the  gardener  sent  Frank  to  ihe  garden  to  see 
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how  the  cabbages  stood.  Frank  thought  they  stood  well, 
bat  that  they  would  look  still  better  if  they  were  like  the 
shmbs  m  Hermanni's  garden.  So  feeling  in  his  pocket,  he 
drew  forth  the  sprigs  ^ich  he  had  formerly  gathered  there, 
and  rubbed  them  over  the  cabbages,  so  that  Qiey  shone  like 
diamonds,  gold  and  silyer.  All  this  was  observed  by  the 
king's  daughter  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  who  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  gardener,  desiring  him  to  send  some  vege- 
tables to  the  palace,  and  to  let  his  man  be  the  bearer  of 
them.  Thereupon  the  gardener  put  some  young  peas  and 
turnips  into  a  basket,  and  Frank  carried  them  to  the  palace. 
"  Good  morning,  lass ! "  said  he,  as  he  entered.  She  thanked 
him.  "I  have  brought  you  here  some  vegetables,  some 
peas,  and  young  turnips."  "  'T  is  well,"  said  she;  "  come  in 
for  a  moment,  sit  down  and  eat  something."  "  That  1 11  do 
most  willingly,"  answered  Frank,  entering  the  apartment 
and  seating  himself  at  a  table,  which  was  well  furnished 
with  wine  and  delicate  viands,  of  which  he  partook  as 
liberally  as  one  who  had  not  tasted  food  or  drink  for  the 
three  preceding  days.  The  princess  was  pleased  with  him, 
and  when  he  had  eaten  his  fill  and  was  about  to  depart, 
asked  him  how  much  she  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  vege- 
tables. "  A  hundred  dollars,"  answered  Frank  The  prin- 
cess paid  him  the  sum  named,  and  when  he  reached  home, 
and  his  master  asked  him  how  much  he  had  received, 
Frank  threw  the  hundred  dollars  on  the  table.  On  seeing 
them  the  master  said:  *'  Young  fellow,  ihou  hast  taken  too 
much  by  far."  "  Not  at  all,"  answered  Frank,  "  the  princess 
gave  them  to  me." 

After  some  days  had  passed,  the  princess  sent  a  second 
time  to  the  gardener,  ordering  more  vegetables,  and  that 
his  man  should  bring  them.  So  the  master  again  packed 
some  young  peas  and  turnips  in  a  basket,  and  sent  Frank 
with  them.  **  Good  day,  lass ! "  said  he  on  entering,  "  I  have 
brought  you  some  more  peas  and  turnips."  The  princess 
then  invited  him  into  her  apartment,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  and  Frank  again  ate  and  drank,  so  that  at  length 
he  fell  asleep  on  his  chair.  The  princess  then  drew  ckn- 
destinely  from  his  pocket  the  bouquets  of  diamonds,  gold 
and  silver.  When  he  woke  he  demanded  two  himdred 
dollars  for  the  vegetables.     The  princess  paid  him  his  de- 
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mand,  and  he  returned  home  quite  contented.  On  entering 
the  garden,  he  chanced  to  feel  in  his  pocket,  when  lo !  the 
houquets  were  no  IcHiger  there.  He  searched  and  searched, 
but  could  find  them  nowhere,  and  was  quite  unhappy  and 
disconsolate.  His  master  noticed  his  tribulation  and  in- 
quired the  cause  of  it;  but  Frank  answered:  **That  I 
neither  can  nor  will  tell  you." 

Not  long  after,  the  princess  ordered  more  vegetables  to 
be  brought  to  the  palace,  and  Frank  must  again  be  the 
bearer.    When  he  entered,  he  said  in  a  depressed  tone: 
"  Here,  I  have  brought  you  the  vegetables."    The  princess 
desired  him  to  sit  and  eat  something,  but  he  would  not. 
She  asked  him  what  ailed  him,  and  why  he  was  so  churlish. 
"  What  should  ail  me,  indeed !  why,  my  nosegays  are  gone." 
"  If  that 's  all,"  said  the  princess,  "  make  thyself  easy;  for  I 
have  them.     When  thou  wast  last  here,  I  took  them  out  of 
thy  pocket  while  thou  wast  sleeping,  and  will  now  return 
them,  on  condition  that  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  my  father, 
and  exhibit  thy  art  to  us."    To  this  proposal  Frank  readily 
acceded;  the  princess  conducted  him  to  her  father,  and 
said :  "  I  here  bring  thee  the  greatest  and  most  extraordi- 
nary painter  in  all  Europe."    "  That 's  saying  something," 
answered  the  king;  "  let  him  give  us  a  specimen  of  his 
art"    Frank  thereupon  took  his  bouquets  and  painted  the 
king's  table  all  over  so  that  it  resembled  pure  diamonds, 
gold,  and  silver.  The  king  was  astonished,  rewarded  Frank 
Uberally,  and  was  about  to  dismiss  him,  when  the  princess 
prayed  her  father  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  marry  the 
young  man.    At  first  the  king  refused  his  consent,  but  the 
princess  said,  that  if  she  might  not  many  Frank,  she  would 
many  no  other  man.     The  king  ultimately  consented. 
Frank  was  sent  for  and  questioned  on  the  subject,  and  as 
he  did  not  say  no,  the  betrothal  was  celebrated.      "  My 
son,"  said  the  king  then  to  Frank,  '*  thou  must  now  see 
about  getting  a  palace ;  how  wilt  thou  set  about  it?    Until 
then  thy  marriage  cannot  take  place."    Frank  answered:. 
"  I  deshre  of  you  nothmg  more  than  the  great  heath  of  four 
hundred  acres."    **  That  thou  shalt  have,"  said  the  king, 
"but  what  besides?"     "For  that  let  me  provide,  dear 
father,"  answered  Frank. 

On  the  following  morning  early  Frank  rode  to  the  hollow 
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tree  in  the  forest,  which  the  enchanted  princess  had  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  struck  it  with  the  stick  she  had  given  him, 
and  instantly  she  was  at  his  side,  and  asked  him  what  he 
desired.  "  I  have  to  build  myself  a  palace,"  said  Frank, 
"  but  want  money  for  the  purpose."  Thereupon  the 
princess  gave  him  a  small  purse,  saying :  "  Only  take  from 
it  and  disbin^e;  it  will  never  be  empty."  Frank  then 
returned  to  the  king,  and  said :  "  I  have  now  got  money,  so 
we  will  begin  to  buHd."  But  the  old  king  answered :  "  My 
good  son,  that  will  not  go  far  towards  building  a  palace ; 
for  thatf  sums  of  a  very  different  kind  will  be  required." 
But  Frank  said :  "  I  believe  this  vnU.  sufl&ce,  and  that  in 
this  purse  there  is  more  money  than  in  all  your  treasiuy." 
The  king  now  ordered  the  money  to  be  counted,  and  the 
.  longer  they  counted  the  more  there  was  in  the  purse.  At 
last  the  king  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  son-in-law 
was  richer  Qian  himself;  and  now  the  building  proceeded, 
and  proved  a  structure  more  beautiful  and  splendid  than 
any  other  in  the  world. 

When  the  palace  was  ready,  Frank  invited  his  father-in- 
law  and  his  betrothed  to  view  it.  They  were  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  magnificence  and  splendour  everywhere 
displayed.  But  the  old  king  said:  "All  this  is,  indeed, 
noble  and  sumptuous;  but,  my  son,  I  am  apprehensive 
that  we  shall  soon  be  afflicted  by  war.  Until  that  is  ended 
no  marriage  can  be  thought  of"  The  old  king  appeared 
troubled  and  sad ;  his  foreboding  did  not  deceive  him ;  for 
within  a  few  days  certain  powerful  foes  declared  war  against 
him.  But  Frank  was,  nevertheless,  of  good  cointige,  and 
said :  "  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  although  we  are  unpre- 
pared and  less  numerous  than  our  adversaries.  Leave  all 
to  me,  dear  father,  I  will  soon  be  in  readiness."  He  then 
rode  again  to  the  forest,  knocked  on  the  hollow  tree,  and 
when  t£e  princess  of  Russia  appeared,  he  said :  "  I  am  now 
again  in  difficulty ;  our  country  is  being  devastated  by  war, 
the  number  of  our  people  is  too  small  to  resist  the  enemy; 
I  pray  thee,  help  me,  if  tliou  canst"  The  princess  there- 
upon gave  him  a  sword,  saying :  "  When  thou  strikest  virith 
this  on  a  tree,  soldiers  will  march  out  of  it  in  multitudes, 
as  many  as  thou  requirest." 
On  his  return  Frank  found  that  during  his  absence  the 
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king  had  raised  the  whole  male  population, of  the  coimtry, 
and  that  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  cripples  and  sound, 
married  and  unmarried,  were  all  ready  to  march.  But 
Frank  asked  what  it  all  meant  *'  It  means,"  answered  the 
king,  "  that  we  have  not  yet  enough  by  many."  But  Frank 
answered :  "  We  have  akeady  by  far  too  many ;  let,  there- 
fore, all  who  have  wives  and  children  bewailing  their  absosce 
return  home;  tiie  aged  and  the  lame  we  will  also  leave 
b^ind.*"  But  to  this  proposal  the  king  would  not  assent. 
Frank  then  said :  *^  These  neither  can  nor  should  £ght. 
Only  allow  me  to  act,  and  we  will  soon  overcome  the 
enemy." 

The  army  now  broke  up,  and  after  a  short  march,  came 
in  si^t  of  the  enemy,  whose  nimiber  was  so  great,  that  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  nothing  but  soldiers  could  be 
seen.  The  whole  field  glittered  and  shone  with  arms,  and ' 
the  air  resounded  with  the  sounds  of  military  miisia 
"  Now,"  said  Frank,  "  it  is  time  for  us  also  to  make  pre- 
parations and  fetch  more  soldiers."  **  Whence  are  they  to 
be  obtained  ?  "  inquired  the  king.  Frank  answered :  "  Step 
a^de  for  a  moment,  dear  fatiber;  they  shall  march  up 
instantly.  How  many  do  we  require?"  The  king  thought 
he  was  joking,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  words,  but 
Frank  cried  out :  **  I  pray  you  to  step  aside,  that  my 
soldiers  may  not  tread  you  under  foot"  He  then  struek 
with  his  sword  on  an  oak,  and  instantly  there  came  forth, 
first  six  regiments  of  foot,  then  eight  regiments  of  cavalry, 
next  ten  regiments  of  heavy-armed  troops.  The  battle  now 
began ;  but  as  the  enemy  did  not  imme^ately  give  ground, 
Frank  again  struck  on  the  tree,  and  out  came  twelve  regir 
ments  more.  The  enemy  would  now  have  fled,  but  were 
annihilated  by  the  soldiers  of  Frank  to  the  last  man. 

The  old  kmg  had  now  no  objection  to  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage,  but  rather  rejoiced  at  having  such  a  son-in-law 
as  Frank.  So  the  marriage  took  place  accordingly  vrith 
great  pcmip  and  splendour.  It  may  be  added,  that  ibcy 
always  lived  happily  together,  and  that  the  princess  was 
not  deceived  in  Frank. 
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THE  BLUB  RIBAND. 
From  Mame. 

There  was  once  a  man,  who  was  very  poor,  and  &ick  into 
the  bargain.  When  he  felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh, 
he  smnmoned  his  wife  to  his  bedside,  and  said  to  h^: 
"  My  dear  wife,  I  feel  that  my  end  approaches,  but  I 
should  die  tranquil  and  free  from  sdicitude,  if  I  only  knew 
that  all  would  go  well  with  thee  and  our  Hans,  when  J 
shall  be  no  more.  I  can  leave  you  nothing  to  protect  you 
from  want ;  but  when  I  am  dead,  go  with  our  son  to  my 
brother,  who  dwells  in  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
great  forest  He  is  wealthy  and  has  always  cherished 
broth^y  feelings  towards  me,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  pro- 
vide for  you."  He  then  died.  Afker  bis  burial,  the  widow 
and  her  son  set  out  on  their  way  to  her  brother-in-law,  as 
her  husband  had  recommended.  Now  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  mother  hated  her  son,  and  was  hostile  to  him  in 
every  way  possible,  though  Hans  was  a  good  youth  and 
approaching  to  manhood.  When  they  had  be^i  journeying 
for  some  time,  th^  observed  a  blue  riband  lying  in  the 
path.  Hans  stooped  to  take  it  up,  but  his  mother  said : 
"  Let  the  old  riband  lie;  what  dost  thou  want  with  it?*' 
But  Hans  thought  within  himself:  "  Who  knows  what  it 
may  be  good  for?  It  would  be  a  real  pity  to  let  so  pretty 
a  riband  lie  here ;  **  so  he  took  it  up,  and  bound  it,  without 
his  mother^s  knowledge,  imder  his  jacket  round  his  arm.  He 
now  became  so  strong,  that  no  one,  as  long  as  he  wore  that 
riband,  could  prevail  against  him,  and  every  one  must  stand 
in  awe  of  him. 

When  they  had  proceeded  some  way  further,  aad  had 
entered  the  large  forest,  after  having  wandered  about  for  a 
long  time,  they  came  to  a  cave,  in  which  stood  a  covered 
taMe,  loaded  with  a  profrision  of  the  daintiest  viands  in 
silver  di^es.  Hans  said :  '*  We  are  come  just  in  the  right 
moment  I  have  been  htmgiy  a  long  while ;  I  will  now 
make  a  hearty  meaL"  So  they  sat  down  and  ate  and  drank 
to  their  hearts*  content.  They  had  scarcely  finished  when 
the  giant,  to  whom  the  cave  belonged,  returned  home ;  but 
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he  was  quite  friendly,  and  said :  "  You  were  right  to  help 
yourselves  and  not  wait  for  me ;  if  you  find  it  pleasant,  you 
can  remain  always  here  in  the  cave,  with  me."  To  the 
woman  he  said  that  she  might  be  his  wife.  To  his  proposal 
they  both  i^eed,  and  now  for  a  while  lived  content  in  the 
cave  with  the  giant 

From  day  to  day  the  giant  became  more  and  more 
attached  to  Hans ;  but  his  mother's  hatred  to  him  increased 
every  hour,  and  when  she  observed  how  strong  he  was 
become,  she  was  stUl  more  embittered,  and  said  one  day  to 
the  giant :  "  Dost  thou  notice  how  strong  Hans  is  ?  He 
may  become  dtuigerous  to  us  the  older  he  grows  and  the 
more  he  increases  in  strength,  and  may  one  day  easily 
strike  us  both  dead,  that  he  may  possess  the  cave  alone ; 
or  he  may  drive  us  from  it  It  would  be  well  and  prudent 
on  thy  part,  if  thou  wert  to  provide  in  time,  and  take  an 
opportuiuly  of  getting  rid  of  lum."  But  the  giant  answered : 
'*  Never  again  speak  to  me  in  that  strain.  Hans  is  a  good 
youth,  and  will  do  us  no  harm ;  I  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
nis  head." 

When  the  woman  found  that  the  giant  would  not  lend 
himself  to  her  purpose,  she  lay  in  bed  on  the  following  day 
and  pretended  to  be  ill.  She  Uien  called  her  son,  and  said : 
"  My  dear  Hans,  I  am  so  ill  that  I  shall  certainly  die. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  one  remedy  that  may  save  me.  I 
dreamed  that  if  I  could  get  a  draught  of  the  milk  of  the 
lioness  that  has  her  den  not  far  from  here,  I  should  surely 
recover.  If  thou  lovest  me,  thou  canst  help  me ;  thou  art 
80  strong  and  fearest  nothing ;  thou  couldst  go  and  fetch 
me  some  of  the  milk."  "  Certainly,  dear  mother,"  answered 
Hans ;  "  that  I  will  most  readily  do,  if  I  only  Imew  that  it 
would  do  you  good."  So  he  took  a  bowl  and  went  to  the 
den  of  the  lioness.  There  she  lay  suckling  her  young 
ones;  but  Hans,  laying  the  yoimg  ones  aside,  began  to 
milk,  which  the  lioness  allowed  quite  quietly ;  but  then  in 
came  the  old  Hon  roaring,  and  attacked  Hans  from  behind, 
who,  turning  round,  took  the  lion's  neck  under  his  arm  and 
squeezed  him  so  firmly  that  he  began  to  whine  most 
piteously,  and  became  quite  tame.  Hans  then  released 
him,  and  he  went  and  lay  in  the  comer,  and  Hans  pro- 
ceeded with  his  milking,  until  the  basin  was  fiill.    'When 
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he  left  the  deu,  the  lioness  sprang  after  him  with  her  young 
ones,  and  were  soon  followed  by  the  old  lion.  Hans  then 
cflLlrried  the  milk  to  his  mother,  who  was  so  terrified  at  the 
.  sight  of  the  Hons  that  she  cried :  ''  Hans,  send  the  savage 
beasts  away,  or  I  shall  die  of  fright."  The  lions  thereupon 
went  away  of  their  own  accord  and  lay  down  before  the 
door,  and  when  Hans  came  out  they  ran  to  him  and 
appeared  glad. 

When  this  attempt  of  the  wicked  mother  had  thus  failed, 
she  again  said  to  tbe  giant:  "  If  thou  hadst  directly  followed 
my  counsel,  we  should  now  have  nothing  more  to  fear ;  but 
now  it  is  worse  than  before,  and  as  he  has  got  the  wild 
beasts  we  cannot  so  easily  do  anything  to  harm  him."  The 
giant  answered :  "  I  know  not  why  we  should  do  anything 
to  injure  him.  Hans  is  a  good  youth,  and  the  animals  are 
tame.  I  would  on  no  account  lay  a  hand  on  him."  To  this 
the  mother  replied :  **  It  may,  notwithstanding,  easily  enter 
his  mind  either  to  drive  us  from  the  cave,  or  even  destroy  us 
outright,  in  order  to  become  its  master.  I  cannot  feel  happy 
so  long  as  I  must  live  in  fear." 

After  a  time  the  woman  again  lay  in  bed,  saying  she  was 
sick,  and  again  called  to  her  son  and  said :  "  I  have 
had  another  dream,  that  if  I  could  get  a  few  of  the  apples 
that  grow  in  the  garden  of  the  three  giants,  I  should  again 
be  well;  otherwise  I  feel  that  I  must  die."  Hans  said: 
**  My  dear  mother,  as  you  have  such  great  need  of  them,  I 
will  go  to  the  giants  and  fbtch  you  some."  So,  taking  a 
sack,  he  was  instantly  on  his  way,  and  the  lions  after  liim. 
But  the  wicked  mother  thought  that  this  time  he  would 
surely  never  return.  Hans  went  straight  into  the  garden 
and  gathered  a  sackful  of  apples ;  and  having  so  done,  ate  a 
few  himself;  immediately  fiSter  which  he  fell  into  a  deep 
ileep  and  sank  down  under  one  of  the  trees.  This  was 
caused  by  the  apples,  which  possessed  that  property.  Had 
the  faithful  lions  now  not  been  with  him,  he  must  have 
perished ;  for  instantly  there  rushed  a  huge  giant  through 
the  garden,  crying:  "Who  has  stolen  our  apples?"  But 
Hans  slept  on  and  answered  not.  On  perceiving  Hans,  the 
giant  ran  fiercely  at  him,  and  would  have  finished  him,  but 
then  up  sprang  the  lions,  fell  upon  the  giant,  and  in  a  short 
time  tore  him  in  pieces.    Now  came  the  second  giant,  also 
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ajing  out :  **  Who  lias  stdten  our  apples  ?"  and  ^wh^i  he 
was  about  to  rush  on  Hans,  the  lions  again  sprang  up,  and 
in  like  mann^  despatdied  him.  Lastly  came  the  Idiiid 
giant,  and  cried  :  "  Who  is  stealing  our  apples  h^*e  ?"  Hans 
dept  on,  but  the  lions  seized  this  giant  also  and  kiUed  him. 
ISxas  then  opaied  his  eyes  and  went  wand^dng  about  &e 
garden.  When  he  came  near  the  castie,  in  which  the  giants 
had  dwelt,  he  heard,  from  a  deep  underground  chamber,  a 
voice  of  lamentation.  He  descended  and  found  a  princess 
of  exquisite  beauty,  whom  the  giants  had  carried  away  from 
her  fiither,  and  here  confined,  loaded  with  heaTy  chains. 
But  Hans  had  scarcely  touched  the  chains,  when  they  flev 
in  fragments,  and  he  conducted  the  beautifrd  princess  up 
into  &e  most  magnificent  apartment  of  the  casde,  that  she 
might  recover  herself,  and  wait  until  he  returned.  She  en- 
tr^^ted  him  to  accompany  her  to  her  father's  court,  but  he 
answered:  "I  must  first  go  and  carry  the  apples  to  my 
mother,  who  is  sick  to  death."  He  then  left;  the  princess  in 
the  castle,  took  his  sack  of  apples,  and  returned  to  the  ca^ 
to  his  mother.  When  she  saw  him  coming  she  could 
scarcely  beheve  her  eyei^ght,  so  great  was  her  astonishment 
at  seeing  him  unscathed  and  bearing  a  sackful  of  apples. 
She  instantly  asked  him  how  he  had  been  able  to  accom- 
pli^ his  ^rand.  "  My  dear  mother,"  said  he,  **  since  I  wea 
the  blue  riband,  that  you  would  not  have  had  me  take  with 
me,  I  am  so  strong  that  nothing  can  prevail  against  me. 
On  this  occasion  my  lions  killed  all  the  giants,  and  now  you 
shall  go  with  me  and  leave  this  old  den.  Henceforth  we 
will  live  at  the  castle  in  joy  and  splendoiur ;  I  have  fcnmd 
there  a  most  beautiful  princess,  who  shall  remain  with  us." 
The  mother  and  the  giant  now  went  with  Hans  to  the 
castle ;  but  when  the  former  saw  aU  ihe  nuignificence  there, 
and  how  beautiful  the  princess  was,  she  grudged  Hans  hfe 
good  fortune  more  th^i  ever,  and  was  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy  him;  for  she  now 
knew  whence  he  derived  his  strength.  So  (me  day«  as  Hans 
was  lying  at  rest  on  his  bed,  with  his  riband  luuaging  by 
him  on  a  nail,  i^e  stole  softly  in,  and,  before  he  was  aware, 
pierced  out  both  his  eyes;  then  took  the  riband,  and  as 
Hans  was  now  blind  and  helpless,  thrust  him  out  of  the 
castle,  and  said,  that  thenceforward  she  would  be  sole 
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mistress  there.  Poor  Haos  would  soon  have  perished,  had 
not  the  faithful  Hons  conducted  the  princess  to  him.  She  at- 
tendied  him  and  led  him ;  for  she  wouM  proceed  to  her  father's 
kingdom,  hoping  there  to  find  a  cure  for  her  deUyerer.  But 
the  way  was  long,  and  long  they  wandered  ahout ;  at  length, 
however,  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in 
which  the  father  of  the  princess  resided.  Here  she  observed 
a  blind  hare  running  in  the  road  before  her,  which,  on 
ccuning  to  a  brook  that  flowed  by^  dived  thrice  under 
the  water,  and  ran,  with  its  sight  restored,  away.  She  then 
led  Hans  to  the  water,  who,  when  he  had  plunged  into  it 
three  times,  could  see  as  before. 

Full  of  joy  they  now  entered  the  city,  and  when  the  old 
king  was  informed  that  Hans  was  the  deliverer  of  his  dau^- 
ter,  he  would  have  no  other  son-in-law  but  him,  neat  could  the 
princess  have  chosen  a  husband  more  agreeable  to  her  than 
Hans.  But  when  his  mother  had  learned  that  Hans  was 
restored  to  sight  and  had  married  the  princess,  she  became 
suddenly  ill  throu^  spite,  and  this  time  in  earnest,  and  she 
died.  Shortly  after  &e  giant  also  died.  When  looking 
under  Iheir  pillow,  Hans  found  the  blue  riband,  which  he 
wore  as  long  as  he  lived,  never  laying  it  aside.  He  after- 
wards succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  &e  kingdom,  and  as 
king  was  £eared  by  all  his  enemies  fax  and  near,  and  regarded 
as  a  true  protector  of  his  people. 


THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  HEART. 

I'rom  Meldort 

These  were  once  seven  brothers,  ^dio  had  neither  fath^  nor 
mother.  They  lived  together  in  one  house,  and  had  to  do 
all  the  household  work  themselves,  to  wash,  cook,  sweep, 
and  whatever  else  was  to  be  done ;  for  they  had  no  sisters. 
Of  this  kind  of  housekeeping  they  soon  grew  tired,  and  one 
ci  them  said :  "  Let  us  set  out,  and  each  of  us  get  a  wife.** 
^niis  idea  jJeased  the  other  brothers,  and  they  made  them- 
selves ready  for  travelling,  all  excepting  the  youngest,  who 
preferred  to  remain  at  home  and  keep  house,  his  six  bro- 
thers promising  to  bring  him  a  wife  with  them.     The 
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brothers  then  set  out,  and  all  six  went  forth  merrily  in  tiie 
wide  world.  They  soon  came  into  a  large,  wild  forest, 
where,  after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  they  found  a 
small  house,  at  the  door  of  which  an  old  man  was  standing. 
On  seeing  the  brothers  passing  by  and  appearing  so  gay,  he 
called  to  them :  "  For  what  place  are  you  bound  that  you 
pass  my  door  so  merrily  ?**  ''  We  are  going  each  of  us  to 
fetch  a  handsome  young  bride,"  answer^  they,  "  and  there- 
fore are  we  so  meny.  We  are  all  brothers,  but  have  left 
one  at  home,  for  whom  we  are  also  to  bring  a  bride.** 
**I  wish  you  then  success  in  your  undertaking,"  replied  the 
old  man ;  **you  see,  however,  very  plainly  that  I  am  so  lonely 
that  I  too  luive  need  of  a  wife,  and  so  I  advise  you  to  bring 
me  one  also  with  you."  To  this  the  brothers  made  no 
answer,  but  continued  their  way,  thinking  the  old  man 
spoke  only  in  jest,  and  that  he  could  have  no  occasion  for  a 
wife. 

They  soon  arrived  in  a  cily,  where  they  found  seven 
young  and  handsome  sisters,  of  whom  each  of  the  brothers 
chose  one,  and  took  the  seventh  with  them  for  their  youngest 
brother. 

When  they  again  arrived  in  the  forest,  there  stood  the  old 
man  at  his  door,  apparently  awaiting  their  coming.  He 
even  called  to  them  at  a  distance :  '*  Well,  have  you  brou^t 
me  a  wife  with  you  as  I  desired  you  ?"  "  No,"  answered 
they,  *'  we  could  not  find  one  for  thee,  old  man ;  we  have 
only  brought  brides  for  ourselves,  and  one  for  our  youngest 
brother."  **  You  must  leave  her  for  me,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  for  you  must  keep  to  yoiur  promise."  This  the  brothers 
refused  to  do.  The  old  man  then  took  a  little  white  staff 
from  a  shelf  over  the  door,  with  which  when  he  had  touched 
the  six  brothers  and  their  brides,  they  were  all  turned  into 
gray  stones.  These,  together  with  the  staff,  he  laid  on  the 
shelf  above  the  door,  but  kept  the  seventh  young  bride  for 
himself. 

The  yoimg  woman  had  now  to  attend  to  all  that  was  to  be 
done  in  the  house ;  and  she  did  it  all  cheerfully,  for  what 
would  resistance  have  availed  her?  She  had,  moreover, 
every  comfort  with  him,  the  only  thought  that  gave  her  un- 
easiness being  that  he  might  soon  die;  for  what  was  she 
then  to  do  alone  in  the  great  wild  forest,  and  how  was  she 
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to  release  her  six  poor  enchanted  sisters  and  their  hetrothed 
husbands  ?  The  longer  she  lived  with  him  the  more  dread- 
ful did  this  thought  become;  she  wept  and  wailed  the  whole 
livelong  day,  and  was  incessantly  dying  in  the  old  man's 
ear :  **  Thou  art  old,  and  mayest  die  suddenly,  and  what  am 
I  then  to  do?  I  shall  be  left  alone  here  in  this  great  forest." 
The  old  man  would  then  appear  sad,  and  at  length  said : 
"Thou  hast  no  'cause  to  be  uneasy;  I  cannot  die,  for  I 
have  no  heart  in  my  breast;  but  even  if  I  should  die,  the  twelve 
gray  stones  lie  over  the  house-door,  and  with  them  a  little 
white  staff.  If  thou  strikest  the  stones  with  that  staff, 
thy  sisters  and  their  betrothed  will  again  be  living."  The 
young  woman  now  appeared  contented,  and  asked  him, 
that  as  his  heart  was  not  in  his  breast,  where  he  kept  it. 
"  My  child,"  answered  the  old  man,  '*  be  not  so  inquisitive ; 
thou  canst  not  know  everything."  But  she  never  ceased 
her  importunities,  imtil  he  at  last  said  somewhat  peevishly, 
"  Well,  in  order  to  make  you  easy,  I  tell  thee  that  my  heart 
lies  in  the  coverlet." 

Now  it  was  the  old  man*s  custom  to  go  every  morning 
into  the  forest  and  not  return  till  the  evening,  when  his 
young  housekeeper  had  to  prepare  supper  for  him.  One 
evening  on  his  return,  finding  his  coverlet  adorned  with  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  feathers  and  flowers,  he  asked  the  young 
woman  the  meaning  of  it.  "  Oh,  father,"  answered  she, 
*'  I  sit  here  the  whole  day  alone  and  can  do  nothing  for  thy 
gratification,  and  so  thought  I  would  do  something  for  the 
delight  of  thy  heart,  whi(£,  as  thou  sayest,  is  in  &e  cover- 
let!" "  My  child,"  said  the  old  man,  laughing,  "that  was 
only  a  joke  of  mine ;  my  heart  is  not  in  the  coverlet,  it  is  in 
a  very  different  place."  She  then  began  again  to  weep 
and  lament,  and  said:  *'Thou  hast  then  a  heart  in  thy 
breast  and  canst  die ;  what  am  I  then  to  do,  and  how  shall 
I  recover  my  friends  when  thou  art  dead  ?"  "  I  tell  thee," 
answered  the  old  man,  "  that  I  cannot  die,  and  have  posi- 
tively no  heart  in  my  breast ;  but  even  if  I  should  die,  which 
is  not  possible,  there  lie  the  gray  stones  over  the  door 
together  with  a  little  white  stick,  with  which  thou  hast  only, 
as  I  have  already  told  thee,  to  strike  the  stones,  and  thou 
wilt  have  all  thy  friends  again!"    She  then  prayed  and 
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implored  him  so  long  to  infonn  her  where  he  k^t  his 
hettft,  that  he  at  length  said :  "  It  is  in  the  room-door." 

On  the  following  daj  ate  decorated  the  room-door  with 
variegated  feathers  and  flowers  from  top  to  hottom,  taai, 
when  the  old  man  came  home  in  the  evening  and  inquired 
the  cause,  she  answered :  "  Oh,  father,  I  sit  here  the  whole 
day,  and  can  do  nothmg  for  thy  pleasm*e,  and  wished  thoso- 
fore  to  give  some  delight  to  thy  heart"  But  the  old  man 
answered  as  hefore :  "  My  heart  is  not  in  the  room-door; 
it  is  in  a  very  different  plaee."  Then,  as  on  the  previous 
day,  she  hegan  to  weep  and  implore,  and  said :  *'  Thou  hast 
then  a  heart  and  canst  die ;  thou  wilt  only  deceive  me." 
The  old  man  answered :  "  Die  I  cannot ;  hut  as  thou  wHt 
positively  know  where  my  heart  is,  I  will  tell  thee,  tint 
thou  mayest  he  at  ease.  Far,  y&rj  far,  firom  here,  in  s 
wholly  nnknown  solitary  place,  there  is  a  large  churdi ;  this 
dnirch  is  well  secmred  hy  thick  iron  doors ;  aromid  it  theie 
runs  a  wide,  deep  moat ;  within  the  church  there  flies  s 
hird,  and  in  that  hird  is  my  heart.  So  long  as  that  tod 
lives,  I  also  live.  Of  itself  it  will  not  die,  and  no  one  can 
catch  it.  Hence  I  cannot  die,  and  thou  mayest  he  without 
i^rehension." 

In  the  meantime  the  youngest  hr<^er  had  waited  and 
waited  at  home;  but  as  his  brothers  did  not  return,  he 
supposed  that  some  mishap  had  befallen  them,  and  there- 
fore set  out  in  quest  of  them.  After  travelling  for  some 
days  he  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  old  man.  He  was  not 
at  home,  but  the  young  woman,  his  bride,  received  him. 
He  related  to  her  how  he  had  six  brothers,  who  had  all  left 
home  to  get  themselves  wives,  but  that  some  mischance  must 
have  befallen  them,  as  they  had  never  returned.  He  had, 
therefore,  set  out  in  search  of  them.  The  young  woman 
then  instantly  knew  him  for  her  bridegroom,  and  informed 
him  who  she  was,  and  what  had  become  of  his  brothers  and 
their  brides.  Both  were  overjoyed  at  having  thus  met ;  she 
gave  him  to  eat,  and  when  he  had  recruited  his  strength  he 
fiaid :  "  Tell  me  now,  my  dear  bride,  how  I  can  release  my 
brothers.  **  She  then  related  to  him  all  about  the  old  man, 
idiose  heart  was  not  in  his  breast,  but  in  a  far  distant 
church,  of  which  she  gave  him  every  particular,  according 
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to  the  old  man's  own  narrative.  "  I  wiH  at  all  events  try," 
said  tbe  joung  man,  "  whether  I  cannot  get  hold  of  the 
bird.  It  is  tme  that  the  way  is  long  and  unknown  to  me, 
and  the  church  is  well  secirrcd ;  but  by  God's  help  I  may 
succeed."  *^Do  so,"  said  the  yoxmg  woman,  "seek  the 
bird;  for  as  long  as  that  lives  thy  Inrothers  cannot  be 
released.  This  night  thou  must  lude  thyself  imder  tiae 
bedstead,  that  the  old  man  may  not  find  thee :  to-morrow 
thou  canst  continue  thy  journey."  Accordingly  he  crept 
under  the  bed  just  before  the  old  man's  return,  and  on  the 
following  morning,  as  soon  as  the  old  man  was  gcoie  out» 
the  young  woman  drew  her  bridegroom  forth  from  his 
biding-^lace,  gave  him  a  whole  basketful  of  provisions,  and 
after  a  tender  farewell,  he  resumed  his  journey.  He  had 
proceeded  a  consid^:^le  way,  when  feelmg  hungry  he  sat 
down,  placed  his  bcisket  before  him  and  opened  it.  While 
in  the  act  of  taking  forth  some  bread  and  meat,  he  said : 
"  Let  come  now  every  one  that  desires  to  eat  with  me !" 
At  the  instant  there  came  a  huge  red  ox,  and  said:  "If 
thou  didst  say  that  every  cme  should  come  that  desires  to 
eat  with  thee,  I  would  gladly  eat  with  thee."  "  Veiy  well," 
said  the  young  man,  "  I  did  say  so,  and  thou  shalt  partake 
with  me."  They  then  began  to  eat,  and  when  they  were 
satisfied,  the  red  ox,  when  about  to  depart,  said  :  "  If  at  any 
time  thou  art  in  difficulty  and  reqiiirest  my  aid,  thou  bast 
only  to  utter  the  wish,  and  I  will  come  and  help  thee.'^ 
He  then  disappeared  among  the  trees,  and  the  young  mfn 
recommenced  his  journey. 

When  he  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  farther,  he 
was  again  hungry,  so  sat  down,  opened  his  basket,  and  said 
as  before :  "  Let  those  come  that  desire  to  eat  with  me !" 
In  a  moment  there  came  firom  the  thicket  a  lai^e  wild  boar 
and  said :  "  Thou  hast  said  that  whoever  desired  to  eat  with 
thee  should  come ;  now  I  would  gladly  eat  with  thee."  The 
bridegroom  answered :  "  Thou  art  quite  right,  comrade ;  so 
just  fall  to."  When  they  had  eaten,  the  boar  said:  "K 
thou  art  ever  in  difficulty  and  needest  my  aid,  thou  hast 
only  to  utter  the  wish,  and  I  will  help  thee."  He  then  dis- 
appeared in  the  forest,  and  the  young  man  pursued  his 
ouruey. 

On  the  third  day,  when  about  to  eat,  he  said  again:  "Let 
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all  that  desire  to  eat  with  me  come!"  At  the  instant 
a  rattling  was  heard  among  the  trees  and  a  large 
griffon  descended  and  placed  himself  hy  the  side  of  the 
traveller,  saying :  **  If  thou  didst  say  that  all  who  desired 
to  eat  with  tiiee  might  come,  I  would  gladly  eat  with  thoe.** 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  bridegroom ;  "  't  is  fer 
more  pleasant  to  eat  in  company  than  alone;  so  just  fall  to." 
Both  then  began  to  eat.  When  their  himger  was  satisfied, 
the  griffon  said :  **  If  ever  tbou  art  in  difficulty,  thou  hast 
only  to  call  me  and  I  will  aid  thee."  He  then  disappeared 
in  ibe  air,  and  the  yoimg  man  went  his  way. 

After  travelling  a  while  longer  he  perceived  the  church  at 
a  distance ;  so  redoubling  his  pace,  he  was  soon  close  by  it 
But  now  there  was  the  moat  in  his  way,  which  was  too  deep 
lor  him  to  wade  through,  and  he  could  not  swim.  Now  the 
red  ox  occurred  to  his  recollection:  "He  could  help  ihee,'' 
thought  he,  "  if  he  were  to  drink  a  green  path  through  the 
water.  Oh,  that  he  were  here !"  Hardly  had  he  expressed 
the  wish  when  the  red  ox  was  there,  laid  himself  on  his 
knees  and  drank  until  there  was  a  dry  green  path  throu^ 
the  water.  The  young  man  now  passed  through  the  moat 
and  stood  before  the  church,  the  iron  doors  of  which  were 
so  strong  that  he  could  not  force  one  open,  and  the  wralls 
many  feet  thick,  without  an  opening  in  any  part  Knowing 
no  other  means,  he  endeavoured  to  break  some  stones,  one 
by  one  out  of  the  wall,  and  after  great  labour  succeeded  in 
•extracting  a  few.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that  tbe  wild  boar 
could  help  him,  and  he  cried :  **  Oh,  if  the  wild  boar  were 
here !"  In  an  instant  it  came  rushing  up,  and  ran  with 
such  force  against  the  waU,  that  in  one  moment  a  lai^e 
hole  was  broken  through  it,  and  the  young  man  entered  the 
church.  Here  he  saw  the  bird  flying  about.  "  Thou  canst 
not  catch  it  thyself,"  thought  he,  "  but  if  the  griffon  were 

here !"    Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  thought,  when 

the  griffon  was  there ;  but  it  cost  even  the  griffon  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  catch  the  little  bird ;  at  last,  however,  he 
seized  it,  gave  it  into  the  yoimg  man^s  hand  and  flew  away. 
Oveijoyed,  he  placed  his  prize  in  the  basket,  and  set  Ibrdi 
on  his  way  back  to  the  house  in  which  his  bride  was. 

When  he  reached  the  house  and  informed  her  that  he 
had  the  bird  in  his  basket,  she  was  overjoyed,  and  said : 
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"  Now  thou  shalt  first  eat  something  in  haste,  and  then 
creep  again  under  the  bed  with  the  bird,  86  that  the  old 
man  may  know  nothing  of  the  matter."  This  was  done, 
and  just  as  he  had  crept  imder  the  bed,  the  old  man  retiuned 
home,  but  felt  ill  and  complained.  The  young  woman 
then  again  began  to  weep,  and  said :  "  Ah,  now  father  will 
die,  that  I  can  well  see,  and  he  has  a  heart  in  his  breast !" 
**  Ah,  my  child,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  be  still  only ;  I 
cannot  die ;  it  will  soon  pass  over."  The  bridegroom  under 
the  bed  now  gave  the  bird  a  little  pinch,  and  the  old  man 
felt  quite  ill  and  sat  down,  and  when  the  yoimg  man 
squeezed  it  yet  harder,  he  fell  to  the  earth  in  a  swoon.  The 
bride  then  cried  out :  "  Squeeze  it  quite  to  death."  The 
yoimg  man  did  so,  and  the  old  man  lay  dead  on  the  ground. 
The  young  woman  then  drew  her  bridegroom  from  under 
the  bed,  and  afterwards  went  and  took  tiie  stones  aad  the 
little  white  staff  from  the  shelf  over  the  door,  struck  every 
stone  with  the  staff,  and  in  one  instant  Hiere  stood  all  her 
sisters  and  the  brothers  before  her.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  we 
will  set  out  for  home,  and  celebrate  our  marriage  and  be 
happy ;  for  the  old  man  is  dead,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
to  fear  from  him."  They  did  so,  and  lived  many  years  in 
harmony  and  happily  together. 


GOLDMAEIA  AND  GOLDFEATHEB. 

From  Puttgarden  on  the  Isle  of  Femeru. 

There  was  once  a  nobleman  who  had  a  daughter  of 
wondrous  beauty  named  Goldmaria.  Her  parents  one  day 
resolved  on  making  an  excursion,  and  Goldmaria  would  fain 
have  accompanied  them,  but  they  would  not  allow  her ;  so 
Goldmaria  remained  at  home.  At  night,  on  their  return, 
Hiey  lost  their  way  in  a  vast  forest,  and  were  imable  to  find 
it,  when  they  were  met  by  a  large  poodle.  "  I  will  lead  you 
into  the  right  path,"  said  the  poo^e,  "  if  you  will  give  me 
that  which  first  meets  you  from  your  house."  The  parents 
instantly  thought  of  their  dear  Goldmaria,  and  feared  that 
she .  might  be  the  first  to  meet  them ;  but  as  the  weather 
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from  bad  became  worse  and  worse,  and  th^bad  totallj  lost 
their  way,  they  at  last  consented,  and  promised  the  poodle 
what  he  required,  thinking  that  the  house-dog  might  probar 
bly  be  the  first  to  come  to  their  carriage.  They  now  soon 
reached  home ;  but  tbe  first  that  came  to  their  carriage  was 
no  other  than  Goldmaria.  Thereupon  said  the  poodle: 
**  She  now  belongs  to  me  and  not  to  you."  The  parents 
earnestly  besought  him  to  take  everything  else,  only  to  leave 
them  their  dear  Goldmaria ;  but  the  poodle  was  inexorable 
and  would  have  Goldmaria,  Mid  no  prayers  were  of  any 
avail.  A  respite  of  three  days  only  would  he  grant  them, 
and  then  return  and  fetch  ha:  away. 

Goldmaria  now  employed  her  time  in  taking  leave  of  her 
firiends  and  relations.  Amid  all  their  lamentati(ms  she  was 
quite  calm  and  content.  On  the  last  evening  she  said  to 
her  mother :  "I  will  now  bid  farewell  to  our  old  neighbour." 
"  My  daughter,"  said  the  mother,  "  what  hast  thou  to  do  at 
the  old  woman's  ?"  "  I  must  and  will  go,"  answered  the 
daughter.  She  went  accordingly,  and  when  she  came,  the 
old  woman  said  to  her :  **  Fear  nothing,  my  child ;  if  thoo 
wilt  sleep  with  me  to-night,  I  will  teach  thee  to  wish,  and 
that  will  be  highly  useful  to  thee."  Goldmaria  was  quite 
rejoiced  at  this,  and  went  back  to  her  mother  to  tell  her  she 
would  pass  the  night  with  her  neighbour.  When  Gold- 
maria rose  on  the  following  morning  she  could  conjure  forth 
anything  that  she  vnshed  ;  and,  having  heartily  thanked  the 
old  woman,  took  leave,  hoping  that,  by  means  of  her  art, 
she  might  be  able  to  see  her  parents  as  often  as  she 
desired. 

When  she  returned  home,  the  poodle  was  already  there  to 
fetch  her  away.  Goldmaria  then  bade  farewell  to  her  dis- 
consolate parents,  but  made  no  mention  of  her  having 
learned  to  wish.  On  coming  to  the  open  country  the  poodle 
said  to  her :  "  Set  thyself  on  my  back,  and  I  will  soon  bring 
thee  to  our  journey's  end."  Goldmaria  did  so,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  came  to  a  house,  in  which  were  two  young 
.maidens.  When  they  entered,  the  poodle  immediately 
transformed  himself  into  an  old  woman,  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  two  maidens.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  have  three  lasses 
in  whom  I  can  find  pleasure.  Thou,  Goldmaria,  wilt  be 
very  happy  with  me,  if  thou  wilt  be  obedient."    Goldmaria 
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promised  to  be  so,  and  niienever  the  old  woman  said: 
**  Goldmaria,  do  this,  or  do  that,"  she  would  always  do  it 
quickly,  as  she  had  only  to  wish  it 

One  day  when  the  <^  woman,  in  the  likeness  of  a  poodle^ 
went  again  into  the  forest,  she  met  with  a  comely  young 
man  who  had  lost  his  way,  and  was  named  Goldfeaiher.  The 
poodle  said  to  him  :  **  I  will  conduct  thee  out  of  the  forest, 
if  thou  wilt  promise  to  return  and  abide  with  me."  Gold- 
feather  answered  that  he  could  make  no  premise,  for  that  he 
w^  a  king's  son,  and  must  speak  witii  his  father.  At 
leng^,  however,  when  he  found  himself  quite  unable  to 
recorer  his  path,  he  was  obliged  to  say  yes,  and  promise  to 
belong  to  tiie  poodle,  who  then  conducted  him  out  of  the 
forest  to  his  fatiier's  court  But  at  the  expiration  of  three 
days  he  returned  to  fetch  away  Goldfeather.  The  faiha:  at 
first  would  not  deliver  him  up,  but  was  at  length  forced  to 
comply,  when  liie  poodle  said:  ** Goldfeather  has  himself 
promised,  and  he  must  keep  hid  word."  So  Goldfeatherwas 
obliged  to  go,  and  came  to  the  place  where  Goldmaiia 
already  was.  Gt)ldmaria  said  to  Goldfeather :  "  Be  on  thy 
guard  against  the  old  woman,  for  she  is  a  bad  one,  and  can 
do  more  than  eat  bread :  to-morrow  thou  wilt  certainly  have 
to  mow  the  grass.**  "  Bwt,"  answered  Goldfeather,  "  I  can- 
not j  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  do  it"  And  so  it  proved; 
for  in  the  evening  the  old  woman  said  to  him :  "  Goldfeather, 
thou  must  get  a  sithe  ready,  for  to-morrow  thou  shalt  mow 
the  grass."  Goldfeather  then  went  to  Goldmaria  and  said : 
"  I  am  to  get  a  sithe  ready,  and  don't  know  how. "  "  Oh," 
said  she,  "just  knock  a  little  on  the  sithe,  then  it  will  sooxk 
be  ready."  Goldfeather  did  so,  and  the  sithe  was  instantly 
fit  for  use.  On  the  following  morning  the  old  woman  said : 
"  Goldfeather,  go  and  mow  the  grass.'*  He  went,  however, 
first  to  Goldmaria,  and  asked  her:  "How  am  I  to  do  it? 
I  know  nothing  of  the  matter.*'  Goldmaria  answered: 
"Only  strike  the  sithe  so  that  it  rings,  about  the  time  when 
the  old  woman  brings  thee  food."  Goldfeather  then  went 
to  Ihe  meadow  and  laid  himself  down  to  sleep ;  but  at  the 
time  when  his  food  was  to  be  brought,  he  struck  the  sithe  so 
that  it  rang,  and  in  one  moment  all  the  grass  fell  down  at 
once.    Now  came  the  old  woman,  who,  seeing  that  all  was 
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done,  praised  him  for  his  diligence,  and  promised  that  he 
should  be  rewarded  for  it 

On  the  day  following,  the  old  woman  again  scud  to  Gold- 
feather  :  *'  My  son,  go  to-day  and  sharpen  an  axe,  for  thou 
shalt  cut  wood."  But  he  did  not  know  how  to  sharpen  an 
axe,  and  so  went  to  Goldmana  for  her  ins.truction.  She 
said  to  him :  "  Take  a  stone  and  only  rub  it  twice  or  thrice 
up  and  down  the  axe,  and  it  will  instantly  be  sharp.**  Gold- 
feather  did  so.  Shortly  after,  the  old  woman  scud  to  him : 
"  Now  go  into  the  forest  and  hew  wood."  He  went,  but 
could  accomplish  nothing.  At  length  came  Goldmaria  and 
brought  him  his  breakfast  '*Ah,"  said  he,  "thou  must 
help  me  again,  for  I  know  nothhig  about  wood-cutting." 
"  So,"  answered  she,  **  it  seems,  then,  that  I  am  always  to 
help  thee  and  thou  never  helpest  me."  "  Oh,  dearest  Gold- 
maria," answered  Goldfeather,  "I  will  ever  love  thee  and 
never  forsake  thee  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  warm  blood 
within  me.  Help  me  but  this  time  out  of  difficulty."  "  Well 
then,"  said  she,  *'  only  turn  the  axe  roimd  and  strike  the 
tree."  He  did  so,  and  in  a  moment  all  the  wood  was  hewed. 
When  the  old  mother  came  at  noon,  she  was  astonished  at 
his  diligence,  praised  him,  and  promised  that  it  should  be 
for  his  advantage.  When  Goldfeather  returned  home  in 
the  evening,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  thought  much  on 
his  parents,  but  much  more  on  Goldmaria. 

The  next  day  the  old  woman  said:  "Thou  must  get 
some  rakes  ready,  for  to-day  thou  shalt  all  turn  the  hay  and 
carry  it  in."  "  Mother,"  said  the  daughters,  **  how  can  we 
carry  in  the  hay  ?  It  is  not  possible."  "  It  shall  be  done 
and  you  must  do  it,"  answered  tibe  mother.  Goldfeather  then 
went,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Goldmaria,  prepared  the  rakes. 
When  both  the  daughters,  together  with  Goldfeather,  were 
out  in  the  field,  where  they  were  joined  by  Goldmaria, 
Goldfeather  said  to  her :  "How  are  we  now  to  carry  in  the 
hay  ?"  "  Just  do  as  I  do,"  answered  she ;  "  only  lay  a  stick 
on  the  nape  of  thy  neck,  and  the  hay  will  be  soon  got  in." 
So  when  the  two  daughters  were  foremost  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hay,  Goldmaria  and  Goldfeather  placed  sticks  on 
^e  nape  of  &eir  necks,  and  all  the  hay  came  after  them, 
and  they  soon  had  it  all  together  in  the  place  where  it  was 
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to  lie.  When  the  old  woman  came,  she  pndsed  Gold^ 
feather  and  the  others  for  thek  diligence. 

On  the  following  day,  he  was  ordered  to  hring  wood 
home ;  but  when  he  went  for  the  purpose,  he  could  bring 
only  a  very  small  quantity  and  was  soon  weary,  so  was  obUged 
again  to  have  recourse  to  Goldmaria,  who  said  to  him :  "  Do 
as  thou  didst  with  the  hay ; "  and  when  Goldfeather  had  so 
done,  all  the  wood  was  soon  in  the  house.  Then  said  the 
old  woman :  "  Now  get  some  spades  in  readiness,  for  to- 
morrow thou  "shalt  dig  clay.  Make  also  some  moulds  for 
bricks ;  for  thou  shalt  also  make  me  some  bricks."  Now 
must  Goldmaria  again  give  her  aid,  so  that  the  spades  and 
moulds  were  soon  ready,  and  wheh  Goldfeather  set  about 
digging  clay  and  could  extract  none,  Goldmaria  again  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  told  him  he  had  only  to  thrust 
vigorously  with  the  spade,  and  there  would  fly  out  clay 
enough.  When  Goldfeather  had  finished  his  task  the 
eldest  daughter  came  and  praised  him  to  the  skies ;  where- 
upon Goldmaria  said :  "  You  praise  him  too  much,  for  I 
have  shared  in  the  work."  But  the  daughter  still  thought 
that  Goldfeather  deserved  the  greatest  praise.  '*  It  bodes 
no  good  to  me,"  said  Goldmaria  to  Goldfeather,  when  the 
daughter  had  left  them,  '*  that  she  praised  thee  so  warmly." 
But  Goldfeather  answered :  "  I  will  surely  be  true  to  thee, 
dear  Goldmaria,  as  long  as  I  live." 

When  the  old  woman  came,  she  ordered  the  bricks  to  be 
made.  Goldfeather  made  them,  and  when  they  were  dry, 
would  carry  them  to  the  house,  but  found  them  too  heavy : 
recourse  must  now  again  be  had  to  Goldmaria.  "  Thou 
art  truly  a  dolt,"  said  she.  "  How  often  have  I  not  told 
thee  that  thou  hadst  only  to  take  a  stick  and  lay  it  on  thy 
neck,  and  that  then  all  would  be  easy."  Goldfeather  then 
laid  a  stick  across  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  all  the  bricks 
followed  him.  The  old  woman  next  asked  him :  "  Dost 
thou  know  how  to  build  an  oven  ? "  "  No,"  answered  he, 
"  but  I  will  do  my  best."  So  Goldfeather  set  to  work,  but 
could  neither  prepare  the  mortar  nor  lay  the  bricks,  and 
must  therefore  again  apply  to  Goldmaria  to  help  him  out  of 
his  trouble.  "  Oh,  thou  canst  do  nothing,"  said  she ;  "  take 
a  stick  and  beat  the  mortar  with  it,  then  it  will  be  fit  for 
use ;  and  for  the  walls  thou  canst  hammer  a  bit  on  a  brick, 
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Mkd  the  oven  will  be  ready.**    While  the  woiic  was  going 
on,  the  old  woman  came  to  lo<^  after  it ;  and  on  his  asking 
her  if  she  were  satisfied^  she  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe. 
Butwh^i  he  had  finished,  Goldmaria  came  to  him   and 
said :  **  We  must  now  prepare  for  travelling ;  for  I  lieaid 
the  old  woman  say  we  were  too  clever,  and  that  when  the 
oven  was  ready,  we  should  be  baked  in  it     Now  I  teH 
thee,  Goldfeather,  that,  if  thy  life  is  dear  to  thee,  thou  must 
not  leave  me ;  for  thou  alone  canst  effect  nothing  against 
the  old  beldam.     To-morrow  she  will  allow  thee  to  rest, 
and  will  bake  thee  the  day  after,  be  therefore  on  thy  guard.** 
Goldfeather  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  it  {»x>ved  exactly  as 
Goldmaria  had  said.     *'  To-morrow,**  saui  the  old  woman 
to  him,  ''thou  canst  rest**    But  quite  eariy,  just  at  the 
hreek  of   day,   Goldmaria  rose  and  waked  Goldfeather. 
They  soon  made  themselves  ready,  and  when  about  to  set 
out  Goldmaria  spat  on  each  side  of  her  chamber-door  and 
said :  "  When  the  old  woman  calls  me  the  first  time,  do 
thou  answer,  I  am  coming ;  and  if  she  calls  a  second  time, 
answer,  I  am  coming  direcitlgy    In  the  morning  the  old 
woman  screamed  out  for  Goldmaria,  and  the  door  answered 
from  tbe  chamber,  '^  I  am  commg.**    But  when  she  called 
a  second  time,  the  door  answered  from  the  kitchai ,  "  I  am 
coming  directly.'*    But  no  one  came.     The  old  woman  at 
length  rose,  looked  into  the  chamber  and  into  the  kitchen, 
but  no  one  was  in  ^ther  place.     She  then  waked  both  her 
dau^ters,  and  said :    '^  Eise  up  quickly;  Goldmaria  and 
Goldfeather  are  awtiy,  and  you  must  go  after  them.     Go 
thou  first,"  said  she  to  the  younger :  "  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Blue  Mountain  there  stands  a  rose-lmsh  with  a  withered 
rose ;  that  thou  must  on  no  account  fail  to  pluck  and  bring 
to  me.**    The  daughter  wait  in  all  haste  after  the  fugitives, 
who  had  already  proceeded  a  considerable  distance,  'vviien 
Goldmaria  said  to  Goldfeather:  **  Tread  on  my  Idt  foot 
and  look  over  my  right  shoulder  whether  any  one  is 
coming.'*     G<ddfeather  did  so  and  said :   "  The  younger 
daughter  is  coming  in  all  haste  afiber  us."     Goldmaria 
thereupon  said :  **  I  will  then  turn  myself  into  a  rose4>u8h 
and  thee  into  a  withered  rose;  but  let  not  thyself  be 
plucked,  and  prick  her  smartly ;  for  if  she  plucks  thee,  we 
are  both  lost*'    When  the  girl  now  came  to  the  rose,  she 
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was  about  to  pluck  it,  but  it  pricked  hex  so  severely  that 
she  was  forced  to  desist  She  then  returned  home  and  was 
well  scolded  by  her  mother  for  her  stupidity.  The  old 
woman  then  said  to  the  elder  daughter :  '*  Do  thou  now  go, 
and  when  thou  art  over  the  Blue  Mountain,  thou  wilt  see  a 
white  church,  in  which  there  is  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit : 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  bring  him  with  thee."  Gk>ld- 
maria  and  Goldfeather  had  in  the  meanwhile  proceeded 
farther;  but  Goldmaiia  soon  said  again:  "  Tread  on  my 
left  foot,  and  look  over  my  right  shoidder  whether  any  one 
is  coming."  "  Yes,"  answered  Goldfeather,  "  the  elder 
daughter  is  coming."  **  Then,"  said  Goldmaria,  **  I  will 
turn  myself  into  a  church  and  thee  into  a  priest ;  but  let 
her  not  lay  hold  of  thee ;  for  else  we  are  lost."  Now  came 
the  daughter  and  entered  the  church ;  but  was  unable  to 
asoend  the  pulpit  and  obliged  to  retiun  home.  At  seeing 
her  ihe  old  woman's  rage  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  she  ran 
forth  herself.  Then  said  Goldmaria  again  to  Goldfeather : 
"  Tread  on  my  left  foot,  smd  look  over  my  right  shoulder 
whether  any  one  is  coming  after  us."  **  Yes,"  answered 
Goldfeather,  ''  the  old  woman  herself  is  now  coming." 
*'  Then  I  wiU  turn  myself  into  a  pond  and  thee  into  a 
duck ;  but  I  beseech  thee,  Goldfeather,  let  not  thyself  be 
enticed  to  the  edge,  so  that  she  may  t£^e  hold  of  thee ;  but 
take  the  gold  rings,  which  she  will  cast  in  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  thee,  if  thou  canst  get  them  without  danger." 
Now  came  the  old  woman  to  the  pond  and  wcmld  decoy  the 
duck,  which  continued  swimming  aboutr  She  threw  in  her 
gold  rings,  one  after  another,  but  the  duck  was  not  to  be  so 
tempted;  and  when  she  had  thrown  in  the  ladt  was  so 
angry  that  she  resolved  to  dnnk  up  the  pond,  and,  laying 
herself  down  for  the  purpose,  drank  so  long  that  she  burst. 
Goldmaria  and  Gcddfeather  now  resumed  their  natiuul 
forms,  and  swore  eternal  fklelity  to  each  other,  and  that 
they  would  never  part.  From  fiie  old  woman  there  was 
now  nothing  more  to  fear. 

After  a  tedious  journey  they  at  length  reached  the  city  in 
which  the  king,  Goldfeather's  father,  resided.  When  they 
came  before  the  palace,  and  Goldfeather  was  about  to  enter, 
Goldmaria  said  to  him :  "  Hear  me,  Goldfeather,  I  have 
only  one  request  to  make  thee,  that  thou  mayest  not  forget 
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me  when  thou  art  in  thy  father's  house,  and  leave  me  here 
without,  standing  on  the  hroad  stone :  heware  that  no  one 
kisses  thee ;  for  then  thou  wilt  instantly  forget  me."  Gold- 
feather  promised  to  ohserve  her  injunction,  and  recollected 
the  warning  on  entering  the  house ;  and  when  his  fiEither 
and  mother  hastened  to  welcome  him,  he  did  not  kiss 
them.  But  when  he  entered  an  apartment,  there  sat  his 
old  hetrothed,  whose  name  was  Menne,  who,  the  instant 
she  saw  him,  sprang  up  for  joy  and  kissed  him  before  he 
was  aware  of  her  design.  In  one  moment  all  remembrance 
of  Goldmaria  was  banished  from  his  mind.  She  stood 
long  without  on  the  broad  stone,  expecting  that  he  would 
send  for  her ;  but  finding  that  no  one  came,  she  wept  for  s 
long  time,  and  then  took  her  departure,  hired  a  neat  little 
cottage  opposite  the  palace,  and  gave  herself  out  as  a  seam- 
stress. There  she  Uved  alone,  a  pair  of  doves  being  her 
only  companions ;  and  on  the  grassplot  behind  the  house 
she  had  a  little  csdf  which  she  fed,  and  found  great  delight 
in  seeing  it  grow  firom  day  to  day.  Being  admirably  skiM 
in  needlework,  she  soon  got  an  abundance  of  work;  no 
young  person  in  the  city,  it  was  said,  being  able  to  sew 
more  curiously  and  beautiful^. 

The  young  sparks  of  the  court  had  in  the  meantime  dis- 
covered what  a  handsome  maiden  Goldmaria  was,  and  were 
desirous  of  making  her  acquaintance.  But  Goldmaria  paid 
no  heed  to  them,  and  never  looked  off  from  her  work,  when 
they  passed  to  and  fro  before  her  window.  Among  these 
young  courtiers  there  were  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  were 
deeply  in  love  with  Goldmaria.  They  one  day  begged  some 
fine  linen  of  their  mother,  saying  that  Goldmaria  worked 
so  delicately,  they  wished  her  to  make  them  some  collars. 
The  eldest  was  the  first  that  went  to  Goldmaria,  wished  her 
a  good  day,  and  sat  down  to  converse  with  her.  "  To-mo^ 
row  evening  you  can  fetch  your  collars,"  said  Goldmaria. 
When  the  time  came  for  fetching  the  collars,  she  invited 
him  to  stay  Siwhile,  and  he  remained  till  bedtime.  When 
he  was  about  to  take  leave,  she  said  to  him  that  he  was 
welcome  to  stay  there  that  night,  which  the  young  man  was 
perfectly  ready  to  do.  When  Goldmaria  was  retiring  to 
rest,  she  requested  him  to  go  and  lock  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  when  he  touched  ti^e  lock,  she  cried  out : — 
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**  Han  to  lock  and  lock  to  man, 
Then  go  to  rest  I  calmly  can.*' 

There  sat  he  fast  at  the  door,  where  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main tlie  whole  night.  In  the  morning,  when  Goldmaria 
rose,  she  recollected  that  he  was  yet  standing  there,  and 
said : — 

"  Man  from  lock  and  lock  from  man, 
Then  give  thanks  for  his  soothing  sleep  he  can." 

He  then  entered,  returned  thanks  for  his  tranquil  sleep, 
took  his  collars,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  went 
away.  At  home  he  made  no  mention  of  his  adventure.  His 
younger  brother  then  said :  "  This  evening  I  must  away  to 
the  seamstress." 

In  the  evening  he  went  accordingly  to  Goldmaria,  and 
said :  "  I  wish  to  have  some  collars  made  like  my  brother's." 
"  Those  you  can  easily  have,"  said  Goldmaria;  "  sit  down 
and  stay  a  little."  They  then  entered  into  conversation, 
while  Goldmaria  sewed,  and  so  passed  the  evening.  When 
it  was  time  for  him  to  depart,  she  told,  as  she  had  told  his 
brother,  that  he  was  welcome  to  stay  there  that  night ;  but 
before  she  withdrew,  she  said  to  him :  "  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten to  fasten  the  garden  door ;  would  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  fasten  it  for  me  ?"  "  Most  willingly,"  answered  he, 
and  hastened  away  for  the  purpose;  but  the  instant  he 
touched  the  ring  of  the  door,  she  cried  out : — 

"  Man  to  ring  and  ling  to  man. 
Then  go  to  rest  I  calmly  can." 

He  was  then  unable  to  get  loose,  and  had  to  remain  stand- 
ing the  whole  night  until  morning,  when  Goldmaria  rose 
and  said : — 

''  Man  from  ring  and  ring  from  man, 
Then  give  thiuoks  for  his  soothing  sleep  he  can." 

Being  thus  released,  he  entered  and  thanked  her  for  his 
comfortable  sleep. 

On  his  return  home  with  the  collars,  his  elder  brother 
instantly  asked  him  where  he  had  been  standing  all  night. 
"What?"  answered  he.  "Why,  I  have  been  sleeping." 
"  That's  not  true,"  ssdd  the  other;  "  so  tell  me  where  thou 
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hast  been  standing,  and  1 11  tell  thee  where  I  was  stand 
ing."  He  then  said :  "  I  have  been  standing  by  the  gardei 
door."  "And  I  by  the  house  door,"  said  the  other.  Thej 
then  agreed  not  to  say  a  word  of  what  had  befallen  then 
to  their  youngest  brother,  that  he  might  also  be  tricked. 

In  the  evening  the  youngest  brother  went.  "  Good  even- 
ing, Goldmaria,"  said  he ;  **  wilt  thou  make  me  two  or  three 
coUars  hke  those  of  my  brothers,  but  prettier,  if  possible^ 
"  Most  willingly,**  answered  Goldmaria ;  "  just  sit  down 
a  Uttle  while  and  stay."  When  evening  yras  over  sb 
also  requested  him  to  remain  there  all  night ;  but  just  as 
she  was  about  to  retire,  she  said  to  him :  "  Oh,  my  calf  is 
not  yet  tethered,  and  is  running  about  the  yard  :  do  me  the 

kincbiess ."     "With  pleasure,"  answered  he,  running 

out ;  but  on  his  touching  the  rope,  she  cried  : — 

"Man  to  rope  and  rope  to  man. 
Then  go  to  rest  I  calmly  can." 

The  calf  then  began  running  with  him  over  stock  and 
stone  and  through  thick  and  thin  the  whole  night  long,  b 
the  morning  Goldmaria  recollected  that  the  young  raan\ros 
still  running  about  with  the  calf^  and  said : — 

"  Man  from  rope  and  rope  from  man, 
Then  give  thanks  for  his  soothing  sleep  he  can.** 

He  then  entered,  thanked  her  for  his  conafortable  sleep,  and 
was  exceedingly  delighted  with  his  collars,  which  were  much 
handsomer  than  those  she  had  made  for  his  brothers.  On 
his  return  home,  and  his  brothers  asking  him  how  he  had 
passed  the  night,  he  would  not  confess  that  he  had  beeB 
running  about  with  ^e  calf. 

Matters  had  in  the  meantime  proceeded  so  far  with  GoM- 
feather  and  Menne,  that  the  day  was  fixed  for  their  mar- 
riage. When  the  carriage  with  the  bridal  pair  came  down 
from  the  palace  and  was  passing  by  Goldmaria's  window, 
she  wished  that  it  might  sink  in  a  deep  swamp  that  was 
exactly  before  her  door.  The  carriage  stuck  fiist  aceord- 
ingly,  so  that  neither  horses  nor  men  could  draw  it  from  the 
spot  At  this  mishap  the  old  king  was  sorely  vexed,  and 
(Mrdered  more  horses  to  be  put  to,  and  that  more  men 
should  assist ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.     Among  the  retinue; 
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idiiich  attended  the  bridegroom  to  church,  were  the  three 
brothers  before  mentioned,  the  eldest  of  whom  said  to  the 
king :  "  Sir  king,  here  in  this  small  house  there  dwells  a 
maiden  that  can  wish  whatever  she  desires;  and  she  has 
surely  wished  the  carriage  to  stick  fast  in  this  place."  "How 
dost  thou  know  that  she  can  do  so  ? "  asked  the  old  king. 
The  yoimg  man  answered:  **  She  lately  wished  me  to  the 
house  door,  and  there  I  was  obliged  to  stand  all  night" 
**  Yes,"  said  the  second  brother,  "  but  when  she  has  wished 
epj  one  fast,  she  can  also  wish  him  loose."  *'  And  how  dost 
thou  know  that  ?  "  inquired  the  king.  "  I  was  lately  obliged 
to  stand  the  whole  night  at  her  garden  door ;  but  in  the 
morning  she  released  me."  The  old  king  would  then  in- 
stantly send  to  Goldmaria,  but  the  youngest  brother  said ; 
"  Sir  king,  the  yoimg  woman  has  also  a  calf  that  has  the 
strength  of  ten  horses.  Let  the  bridegroom  go  to  her  and 
beg  her  to  lend  us  the  calf;  the  carrier  will  then  be  soon 
set  free."  "  That  1 11  do  most  readily,"  said  the  bridegroom, 
at  the  same  time  alighting  from  the  y^icle  and  going  to 
Goldmaria,  whom  he  besought  to  lend  him  her  calf,  which, 
as  he  had  heard,  possessed  such  wonderful  power.  "  The 
calf  you  can  have  and  welcome,"  answered  she,  "  but  you 
must  first  promise  that  I  shall  be  invited  to  the  wedding, 
together  with  my  doves."  This  the  bridegroom  promised, 
and  as  soon  as  the  calf  was  harnessed  to  the  vehicle,  it 
drew  it  forth  with  perfect  ease. 

After  the  ceremony,  when  the  young  couple  had  returned 
home  and  many  guests  were  assembled,  Goldmaria  also 
made  her  appearance  with  her  two  doves.  She  met  with  a 
most  friendly  reception,  and  was  conducted  into  the  saloon, 
having  a  dove  perched  on  each  shoulder.  At  table  the  most 
costly  dishes  were  served  up,  portions  of  which  were  set 
before  Goldmaria;  but  she  touched  nothing,  and  sat  sad 
and  silent.  At  seeing  so  fair  a  damsel  sitting  so  sad  and 
tasting  nothing,  the  guests  were  astonished,  and  on  askiiig 
her  the  cause,  the  doves  answered : — 

"  No  food  can  the  little  dove  eat, 
For  Goldfeather  his  bride  has  forgotten. 
And  left  on  the  stone  in  the  street" 

The  bridegroom  hearing  this,  ordered  the  servants  to  place 
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before  her  viands  yet  more  costly ;  but  Goldmaria  touched 
nothing,  and  the  doves  repeated : — 

"  No  food  can  the  little  dove  eat, 
For  Goldfeather  Ms  bride  has  foi^otten, 
And  left  on  the  stone  in  the  street*' 

At  this  the  bridegroom  became  lost  in  thought,  looked 
stedfastly  at  Goldmaria,  and  recognised  her.  He  then  ad- 
dressed his  bride :  "  My  dear  bride,  I  pray  thee  answer  me 
one  question.  I  have  a  cabinet  to  which  there  are  two 
keys,  an  old  one,  which  I  once  lost,  but  have  now  found 
again,  and  a  new  one,  which  I  procured  in  place  of  the  old 
one,  when  that  was  lost.  Tell  me  now  which  of  the  two 
I  ought  to  use  first,  the  old  one  or  the  new?"  She  an- 
swered :  *•  Thou  shouldst  first  use  the  old  one."  "  Thou 
hast  now,"  repUed  he,  "  pronounced  thy  own  sentence ;  for 
this  is  my  dear  Goldmaria,  with  whom  I  have  shared  joy 
and  sorrow  at  the  old  witch's  in  the  forest,  who  at  all  times 
aided  me,  who  saved  me,  and  to  whom  I  have  sworn  eternal 
fidelity."  Menne  then,  having  no  alternative,  renoimced 
Goldfeather,  and  all  the  people  and  his  and  her  parents 
declared  there  was  no  one  that  so  well  deserved  to  be  his 
wife  as  Goldmaria.  They  were  then  married  and  lived 
happily  together  for  very  many  years. 


THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  AND  HIS  QUEEN. 

M  old  king  of  Spain  had  seven  sons.  He  once  fell  sick, 
and,  to  amuse  him,  his  eldest  son  related  a  tale.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  king  said :  "  My  son !  that  thou  hast  read 
from  some  book,  thou  hast  not  thyself  experienced  it" 
This  vexed  the  young  man,  and  day  and  night  he*  pondered 
the  matter  over  how  he  himself  might  achieve  something 
in  the  world.  He  therefore  caused  a  ship  to  be  built,  and 
resolved  on  making  a  voyage  ;•  but  just  as  the  ship  was 
finished,  and  ever}*3iing  ready  for  his  departure,  the  old 
king  died.  The  son  then  became  king.  He  now  took  to 
wife  a  veiy  prudent  and  sagacious  lady.  The  day  after  the 
marriage,  his  bride  presented  him  with  a  shirt  of  snowy 
whiteness,  but  which,  as  she  said,  would  turn  black  when 
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she' was  dead;  and  should  she  not  conduct  hereelf  in  all 
respects  as  a  wife  ought  to  do,  would  become  all  over 
stained. 

The  king  could  not  rest  from  his  desire  to  see  the  world; 
he  therefore  went  on  board  his  ship,  and  put  to  sea.  A 
violent  storm  soon  arose,  which  drove  the  vessel  as  far  as 
Turkey,  where  he  was  made  a  captive.  The  Sultan  was 
quite  delighted  when  he  heard  that  his  prisoner  was  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  immediately  despatched  a  ship  to  Spain, 
with  his  minister,  to  fetch  the  queen,  as  he  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife.  But  the  queen  returned  for  answer  that  she 
must  be  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  could  not  marry  so 
long  as  she  was  ignorant  whether  he  were  living  or  dead. 
So  the  minister  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  ship. 

Now  the  queen  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  her 
husband,  for  she  had  not  been  informed  of  his  mishap. 
She  therefore  set  out  in  search  of  him,  and  came  to  a  large 
forest,  where  she  met  with  a  hermit.  She  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  where  her  husband  was,  as  she  was  going 
in  search  of  him.  The  hermit  said  to  her:  **You  have 
royal  clothes  still  on,  with  them  you  cannot  travel,  you 
must  lay  them  aside  and  put  on  mine."  This  the  queea 
did,  and  the  hermit  then  directed  her  to  proceed  through 
the  forest,  when  she  would  come  to  the  great  ocean,  andc 
there  would  find  a  ship,  in  which  she  should  sail.  When 
the  queen  came  on  board  the  vessel  she  found  in  it  a  person, 
of  rank,  whom  she  immediately  recognised  to  be  the  Sul- 
tan's minister,  who  had  been  sent  to  fetch  her.  She  asked 
him  whether  she  might  accompany  him  to  Turkey,  for  she 
could  both  play  and  sing  sweetly.  The  minister  consented 
willingly  to  take  her  widi  him. 

They  now  sailed  to  Turkey;  and  when  the  minister 
appeared  before  the  Sultan,  he  said  :  "  The  queen  of  Spain 
we  have  not  been  able  to  bring  with  us;  but  we  have 
brought  a  Spanish  hermit,  who  was  well  worth  the  trouble? 
of  going  for,  as  he  plays  and  sings  so  sweetly." 

The  Sultan  answered :  "  Let  &e  queen  of  Spain  remainr 
where  it  pleases  her  best,  but  let  tiie  hermit  play  before 
me.  As  a  reward,  you  shall  both  of  you  always  dine  at  my 
table."  When  the  Sultan  had  heard  the  hermit  sing,  he 
said  again  to  his  minister :  *^  I  cannot  part  with  the  hermit, 
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he  is  too  dear  to  me,  you  must  therefore  let  me  retain  him ; 
I  will  give  you  a  ton  of  gold  for  him."  The  Sultan  then 
ordered  an  instrument  to  be  brought,  that  the  hermit  might 
play  upon  it ;  and  calling  on  the  captive  king  of  Spain,  he 
said :  "  The  king  of  Spain  shall  be  your  footstooL"  Th^ 
the  king  was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  his 
wife  placed  her  foot  on  his  neck,  but  he  did  not  recognise 
her ;  and  the  same  took  place  eveiy  time  the  hermit  played 
before  the  Sultan.  The  hermit  continued  to  play  and  sing 
eveiy  day,  and  the  Sultan  became  more  and  more  attached 
to  lum ;  he  also  walked  every  day  with  the  Sultan  in  his 
rose-garden.  He  once  said  to  the  Sultan :  "  My  reyered 
Sultan,  is  it  permitted  to  pluck  a  beautiful  rose  in  your 
garden  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  hermit,"  answered  the  Sultan,  "  ask  finom 
me  whatever  thou  wilt,  and  it  shall  be  granted  thee." 

"  Then,"  replied  the  hermit,  "  I  will  pray  that  I  may  con- 
duct the  king  of  Spain  back  to  his  own  country." 

To  this  the  Sultan  assented ;  but  the  hermit  must  first 
swear  that  he  would  return  as  soon  as  he  had  conducted 
the  king  of  Spain  home.  The  hermit  now  took  the  king 
back  to  his  own  land,  and  was  about  to  return  immediately; 
but  the  king  said  :  "  My  dear  hermit,  I  cannot  let  thee  go 
back  to  Turkey ;  thou  must  remain  with  me,  I  cannot  part 
with  thee."  The  king  would  on  no  account  suflfer  him  to 
depart,  and  so  the  hermit  was  obhged  to  remain. 

When  the  chief  minister  appeared  before  his  sovereign, 
the  king  asked  him  what  had  become  of  his  queen. 

The  minister  answered,  tbat  she  had  conducted  hersdf 
imbecomingly,  and  had  fled  with  her  coachman. 

"That  I  am  surprised  to  hear,"  repUed  the  king;  "for  the 
shirt  my  wife  gave  me  at  om:  marriage  is  qaite  white." 

The  minister  answered :  "  Of  that  I  know  nothing ;  I  <mly 
know  that  she  is  fled,  and  no  one  knows  whither." 

At  this  the  king  was  bitterly  grieved.  Now  the  minister's 
plan  was  that  the  king  should  many  his  daughter,  and  the 
king  himself  seemed  at  times  inclined  to  enter  into  it  At 
table  the  minister's  daughter  sat  by  the  side  of  the  king, 
who  joked  and  toyed  with  her ;  but  immediately  after  h^ 
would  relapse  into  sadness,  and  sigh  momnfully  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  lost  wife.     The  hermit  he  liad  always 
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with  him  to  sing  while  he  sat  at  tahle  with  his  minister. 
One  day  the  king  said  to  him :  "  Come,  my  dear  hermit, 
sing  me  a  beautiSil  song,  with  thy  fine  clear  voice,  to  com- 
fort me."    The  hermit  sang : — 

^*  Ah,  why  must  I  so  sad 

From  out  this  garden  wander ; 
And  what  I  've  ever  loved, 
Renounce  through  cruel  slander  V 

Upon  this  the  king  said :  "  My  dear  hermit,  thou  surely 
hast  known  my  wife."  The  hermit  answered:  "But 
the  minister  has  told  you  she  had  fled."  **  Certainly  he  did 
say  so,"  replied  the  king ;  "  but  my  shirt  is  still  quite  white.** 
He  then  said  to  him,  confidentially :  **  K  thou  knowest  my 
wife,  tell  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know  her  well,"  answered  the  hermit;  "  but  even 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  so,  you  would  not  believe  me.  I 
brought  you  out  of  Turkey,  and  you  have  been  my  foot- 
stool every  day,  and  I  have  been  so  long  with  you  and  you 
have  not  known  me,  but  have  beUeved  the  words  of  the 
minister." 

The  king  thereupon  looked  attentively  at  the  hermit,  and 
felt  convinced  that  he  was  his  wife.  But  now  his  anger  was 
turned  upon  the  wicked  minister. 

He  caused  a  great  banquet  to  be  annoimced,  and  in- 
vited all  his  ministers  and  his  governors,  and  when  they 
were  all  assembled,  asked  them  what  ought  to  be  the 
punishment  of  him  who  slandered  the  absent.  Then  the 
chief  minister  answered :  **  He  deserves  to  have  his  tongue 
torn  out." 

At  this  moment  the  queen  entered  the  hall  in  her  royal 
robes,  and  the  king  said  :  "  There  stands  one  whom  thou 
hast  slandered ! "  He  then  ordered  the  executioner  to  be 
summoned,  to  fulfil  the  judgment  the  minister  had  passed 
upon  himself*. 

*  This  tale  agrees  in  substance  with  the  ballad  of  the  "  Graf  von 
Eom  **  in  IJbland,  ii.  784 ;  and  with  the  Flemish  stonr  of  "  Ritter  Alex- 
ander aus  Metz  und  seiner  Fran  Florentina.**  See  Grimm,  "  Deutsche 
flagen,"  No.  681. 
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MILLETTHIEF. 

Thebe  was  once  a  veiy  rich  merchant  who  had  a  fine  house 
and  a  large  and  beautiful  garden,  in  which  was  a  piece  of  land 
sown  with  millet.     As  the  merchant  was  one  day  ^v^alking 
in  his  garden — it  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the 
seed  had  sprung  up  fast  and  strong — ^he  saw  to  his  great 
vexation  that,  during  the  night,  a  part  of  the  millet  had 
been  shorn  away  by  some  bold  thief;  and  just  that  part  of 
the  garden  in  which  every  year  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sovnng 
millet,  was  that  in  which  he   took  the   greatest  delight 
He  determined  to  capture  the  thief,  and  then  either  punish 
him  severely  himself,  or  give  him  over  to  justice.     For  this 
purpose  he  called  his  three  sons,  Michael,  George,    and 
John,  and  said  to  them :  "  This  night  a  thief  has  been  in 
our  garden,  and  cut  a  part  of  the  millet,  \diich  vexes  me 
exceedingly.     The  oflfender  must  be  caught  and  punished. 
You,  my  sons,  must  now  keep  watch  during  the  night,  one 
after  another,  and  whoever  catches  the  thief  shall  receive 
from  me  a  handsome  reward." 

The  eldest  son  Michael  kept  watch  the  first  night.  He 
took  with  him  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  and  a  sharp  sabre, 
with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  warm 
cloak,  and  seated  himself  under  an  elder,  where  he  soon 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  When  he  awoke  in  the  bright 
morning,  there  was  a  still  larger  piece  of  the  millet  cut 
away  than  on  the  preceding  night ;  and  when  the  merchant 
came  into  the  garden,  and  saw  this,  and  found  that  his  son, 
instead  of  keeping  watch  and  catching  the  thief,  had  slept, 
he  was  yet  more  angry,  reprimanded  and  jeered  him  as  a 
model  of  a  watchman,  from  whom  his  very  sword  and 
pistols  might  have  been  stolen. 

The  next  night  George  watched.  Besides  the  weapons 
his  brother  had  had  with  him,  he  took  a  strong  cord  and  a 
stout  cudgel.  But  the  good  watchman,  George,  likewise 
fell  asleep,  and  the  next  morning  found  that  the  millet  had 
been  shorn  off  much  more  than  on  the  preceding  nights. 
The  father  now  became  quite  furious,  and  said :  "  K  the 
third  watchman  sleeps,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  millet, 
and  we  shall  require  no  more  watching." 
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The  third  night  it  was  John's  watch.  He,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  persuasions,  would  not  take  any  weapons  with 
him,  hut  secretly  armed  himself  against  sleep.  He  col- 
lected thorns  and  thistles,  which,  when  he  went  into  the 
garden  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  keep  watch,  he  made 
into  a  heap  ;  so  that  whenever  he  hegan  to  nod,  he  pricked 
his  nose  with  the  thorns  which  woke  him  up  again  instantly.. 
At  midnight  he  heard  a  tramping  which  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  at  length  reached  the  millet ;  he  then  heard  a 
most  diligent  mimching.  "Oho I"  thought  he,  "I  have 
caught  thee  now,  and,  taking  a  cord  from  his  pocket,  pushed 
the  thorns  gently  aside  and  crept  a  little  nearer  to  the  thief; 
when — ^who  could  have  thought  it? — the  thief  proved  to  be  a 
most  beautiful  little  colt !  John  was  highly  delighted,  and 
had  no  trouble  in  catching  it;  the  litUe  animal  followed 
him  quietly  to  the  stable,  which  John  securely  fastened. 
And  now  he  went  to  bed  quite  contented.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  his  brothers  rose  and  were  going  down  into  the 
garden,  what  was  their  astonishment  at  seeing  their  brother 
in  bed  and  fast  asleep.  They  awoke  and  jeered  him  as 
being  such  an  excellent  watchman,  who  could  not  stay  out 
even  for  one  night  to  watch.  But  John  answered :  "  Only 
be  quiet,  and  I  will  show  you  the  millet-thief"  And  his 
brothers  and  father  then  followed  him  to  the  stable,  where 
the  wonderful  colt  stood,  of  which  no  one  was  able  to  say 
whence  it  came  or  to  whom  it  belonged.  It  was  most 
beautiful  of  aspect,  of  slender  and  elegant  form,  and  of 
snowy  whiteness. 

The  merchant  was  oveijoyed,  and  gave  his  vigilant  son 
the  colt  as  a  rewai'd.  Jolm  received  it  with  delight  and 
named  it  Millet-Thief. 

Soon  after  this,  the  brothers  heard  that  a  princess  was 
enchanted  in  a  palace  that  stood  on  the  top  of  a  glass 
moimtain,  which  no  one,  on  account  of  its  being  so  slippery, 
could  ascend ;  but  whoever  should  be  so  fortimate  as  to  reach 
the  summit  and  ride  three  times  round  the  palace,  would 
disenchant  the  princess  and  have  her  to  wife.  Numbers 
had  already  endeavoured  to  ride  up  the  mountain,  but  were 
all  precipitated  to  its  foot  and  lay  dead  around.  This 
wonderful  story  was  re-echoed  through  the  whole  country, 
and  among  others  the  three  brothers  thought  that  they 
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should  also  like  to  try  their  luck  in  riding  up  the  glass 
mountain,  and,  if  possible,  win  the  princess.      Michael  and 
George  bought  powerful  young  horses,  and  had  their  shoes 
well  sharpened;  but  John  saddled  his  little  Millet- ThieC 
and  they  set  out  on  their  adventure.     They  soon  reached 
the  glass  mountain.     The  eldest  rode  first,  but  alas !  his 
horse  shpped,  fell  down  with  him,  and  both  horse  and  rider 
forgot  to  get  up  again.     The  second  then  attempted  to  ride 
up,  but  his  horse  also  slipped,  fell  down  with  him,  and  both 
man  and  horse  forgot  to  get  up  again.   Now  John  rode  up, 
and  it  went  trap,  trap,  trap,  trap,  trap,  and  up  they  were, 
and  again  trap,  tn^,  trap,  trap,  tr£^,  and  they  had  gone 
three  times  round  the  palace  as  if  Millet-Thief  had  beec 
the  same  road  a  hundred  times  before.    Now  they  stood  in 
front  of  the  palace-gates,  which  opened  spontaneously,  and 
the  lovely  princess  stepped  forth  clad  in  silk  and  gold,  and 
extended  her  arms  joyfully  towards  John,  who  instandj 
alighting  from  Millet-Thief,  hastened  towards  her  and  em- 
braced her  with  the  greatest  dehght 

The  pr'mcess  then  turning  to  the  colt,  caressed  it  fondly, 
and  said :  *'  Ah !  thou  little  rogue,  why  didst  thou  run  awaj 
from  me,  so  that  I  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  only  indul- 
gence granted  me,  that-  of  riding  by  night  below  on  the 
green  earth,  as  thou  didst  not  return  to  bear  me  up  and 
down  the  glass  mountain  ?  But  now  thou  must  never  leave 
me  again." 

Then  John  became  aware  that  his  Millet-Thief  belonged 
to  the  lovely  princess.  His  brothers  recovered  from  t^eir 
fall,  but  John  never  saw  them  again.  He  lived  happily  and 
fieur  removed  from  all  earthly  cares  with  his  beautiful  consort 
in  the  enchanted  palace  on  the  glass  mountain.  But  to  diis 
mountain  no  other  child  of  man  has  since  foimd  the  way  ; 
because  the  enchantment  was  dissolved,  and  the  princess 
released  from  the  spell,  by  the  sagacity  of  her  Uttle  horse, 
which  had  conducted  to  her  her  Uberator  and  consort 


THE  SEVEN  RAYENS. 

As  many  strange  things  come  to  pass  in  the  w<»rld,  so  there 
was  a  poor  woman  who  had  seven  sons  at  a  birth,  all  of 
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whom  lived  and  throve.  After  some  years,  the  same  woman 
had  a  daughter.  Her  hushand  was  a  very  industrious  and 
active  man,  on  which  account  people  in  want  of  a  handi- 
craftsman were  very  willing  to  take  him  into  their  service, 
80  that  he  could  not  only  support  hk  numerous  family  in 
an  honest  manner,  hut  earned  so  much  that,  hy  prudent 
economy,  his  wife  was  enabled  to  lay  by  a  Htde  money  for 
a  rainy  day.  But  this  good  father  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  the  poor  widow  soon  fell  into  poverty ;  for  she  could 
not  earn  enough  to  support  and  clothe  her  eight  children. 
H^  seven  boys  grew  bigger,  and  daily  required  more  and 
more,  besides  which  they  were  a  great  grief  to  their 
mother,  for  they  were  wild  and  wicked.  The  poor  woman 
could  hardly  stand  against  all  the  afflictions  &at  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  her.  She  wished  to  bring  up  her  children 
in  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  neither  mildness  nor  severity 
availed  anything:  the  boys'  hearts  were  hardened.  One 
day,  when  her  patience  was  quite  exhausted,  she  spoke  thus 
to  them :  "  Oh,  you  wicked  young  ravens !  would  that  you 
were  seven  black  ravens,  and  would  fly  away,  so  that  I 
might  never  see  you  again!"  and  the  seven  boys  imme- 
diately became  seven  ravens,  flew  out  of  the  window,  and 
disiq)peared. 

The  mother  now  Uved  with  her  little  daughter  in  peace 
and  contentment,  and  washable  to  earn  more  than  she  spent 
And  the  yoimg  girl  grew  up  handsome,  modest,  and  good. 
But  after  some  years  had  passed,  both  mother  and  daughter 
began  to  long  after  the  seven  boys ;  they  often  talked  about 
them  and  wept ;  they  thought,  that  could  only  the  seven 
brothers  return  and  be  good  lads,  how  well  they  could  all 
Uve  by  their  work  and  have  so  much  pleasure  in  one 
another.  And  as  this  longing  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
maiden  increased  daily,  she  one  day  said  to  her  mother : 
**  Dear  mother,  let  me  wander  in  the  world  in  quest  of  my 
brothers,  that  I  may  turn  them  from  their  wicked  ways,  and 
make  them  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  you  in  your  old 
age."  The  mother  answered :  **  Thou  good  girl !  I  will  not 
restrain  thee  from  accomplishing  this  pious  deed.  Go,  my 
child !  and  may  God  guide  thee.''  She  then  gave  her  a 
small  gold  ring  which  ^  had  formerly  worn  when  a  child* 
at  the  time  the  brothers  were  changed  into  rttvens. 
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The  young  girl  set  out,  and  wandered  far,  very  far  away, 
and  for  a  very  long  time  found  no  traces  of  her  brothers ; 
but  at  length  she  came  to  the  foot  of  a  veiy  high  moimtain, 
on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  small  dwelling.  At  the  moun- 
tain's foot  she  sat  down  to  rest,  all  the  while  looking  up  in 
deep  thought  at  the  little  habitation. .  It  appeared  at  first 
to  her  like  a  bird's  nest,  for  it  was  of  a  grayish  hue,  as  if 
built  of  small  stones  and  mud  ;  then  it  looked  like  a  human 
dwelling.  She  thought  within  herself:  "Can  that  be  my 
brothers'  habitation  ?'"  And  when  she  at  length  saw  seven 
ravens  flying  out  of  the  house,  she  was  confirmed  in  her  con- 
jecture. Full  of  joy,  she  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  but 
the  road  that  led  to  the  summit  was  paved  with  such  curious 
glass-like  stones,  that  every  time  she  had  with  the  greatest 
caution  proceeded  but  a  few  paces,  her  feet  slipped  and  she 
fell  down  to  the  bottom.  At  tiiis  she  was  sadly  disheartened, 
and  f^lt  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  get  up,  when  she 
chanced  to  see  a  beautiful  white  goose,  and  thought :  "  If  I 
had  only  thy  wings,  I  could  soon  be  at  the  top."  She  then 
thought  again :  "  But  can  I  not  cut  thy  wings  off?  yes, 
they  would  help  me."  So  she  caught  the  beautiful  goose, 
and  cut  off  its  wings,  also  its  legs,  and  sewed  them  on  to 
herself;  and  see !  when  she  attempted  to  fly,  she  succeeded 
to  perfection  ;  and  when  she  was  tired  of  flying,  she  walked 
a  little  on  the  goose's  feet,  and  did  not  sUp  down  again.  She 
arrived  at  length  safely  at  the  desired  spot  When  at  the 
top  of  the  moimtain,  she  entered  the  little  dwelling ;  it  was 
very  small;  within  stood  seven  tiny  tables,  seven  little 
chairs,  seven  little  beds,  and  in  the  room  were  seven  little 
windows,  and  in  the  oven  seven  little  dishes,  in  which 
were  httle  baked  birds  and  seven  eggs.  The  good  sister 
was  weary  after  her  long  journey,  and  rejoiced  that  she  could 
once  again  take  some  rest  and  appease  her  hunger.  So  she 
took  the  seven  httle  dishes  out  of  the  oven  and  ate  a  htde 
from  each,  and  sat  down  for  a  while  on  each  of  the  seven 
httle  chairs,  and  lay  down  on  each  of  the  httle  beds,  but  on 
the  last  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and  there  remained  until  the 
seven  brothers  came  back.  They  flew  through  the  seven 
windows  into  the  room,  took  their  dishes  out  of  the  oven, 
and  began  to  eat ;  but  instantly  saw  that  a  part  of  their 
fare  had  disappeared.     They  then  went  to  he  down,  and 
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found  their  beds  rumpled,  when  one  of  the  broHiers  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  and  said :  "  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  young  girl 
there  is  on  my  bed  !"  The  other  brothers  flew  quickly  to 
see,  aad  with  amazement  beheld  the  sleeping  maiden.  Then 
the  one  said  to  the  other :  "  Oh,  if  only  she  were  our  sister !" 
Then  they  again  cried  out  to  each  other  with  joy :  "  Yes,  it 
is  our  sister ;  oh  yes,  it  is,  just  such  hair  she  had,  and  just 
such  a  mouth,  and  just  such  a  little  gold  ring  she  wore  on  her 
middle  finger  as  she  now  has  on  her  little  one."  And  they 
all  danced  for  joy,  and  all  kissed  their  sister,  but  she  con- 
tinued to  sleep  so  soundly,  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  awoke. 

At  length  the  maiden  opened  her  eyes,  aAd  saw  her  seven 
black  brothers  standing  about  the  bed.  She  then  said :  *'  Oh 
happy  meeting,  my  dear  brothers ;  God  be  praised  that  I 
have  at  length  found  you !  I  have  had  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  on  your  account,  in  the  hope  of  fetchmg  you  back 
from  your  banishment,  provided  your  hearts  are  inclined 
never  more  to  vex  and  trouble  your  good  mother ;  that  you 
will  work  with  us  diligently,  and  be  &e  honour  and  comfort 
of  your  old  affectionate  parent."  During  this  discom^e  the 
brothers  wept  bitterly,  and  answered  :  "  Yes,  dearest  sister, 
we  will  be  better,  never  will  we  offend  our  mother  again. 
Alas !  as  ravens  we  have  led  a  miserable  life,  and  before  we 
built  this  hut  we  almost  perished  with  hunger  and  cold. 
Then  came  repentance,  which  racked  us  day  and  night ;  for 
we  were  obliged  to  live  on  the  bodies  of  poor  executed 
criminals,  and  were  thereby  always  reminded  of  the  sinner*s 
end." 

The  sister  shed  tears  of  joy  at  her  brothers*  repentance, 
and  on  hearing  them  utter  such  pious  sentiments :  "  Oh !" 
exclaimed  she,  "  aU  will  be  well.  When  you  return  home, 
and  your  mother  sees  how  penitent  you  are,  she  will  forgive 
you  from  her  heart,  and  restore  you  to  your  human  form." 

When  the  brothers  were  about  to  return  home  with  their 
sister,  they  said,  while  openmgi  a  small  box :  "  Dear  sister, 
take  these  beautiful  gold  rings  and  shining  stones,  which  we 
have  from  time  to  time  found  abroad :  put  them  in  your 
apron  and  carry  them  home  with  you,  for  with  them  we 
shall  be  rich  as  men.  As  ravens  we  collected  them  only 
on  account  of  their  brilliancy."    The  sister  did  as  her  bro- 
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thers  requested  her,  and  was  pleased  with  the  beaatifol  (or- 
naments. As  they  journeyed  home,  first  one  of  the  ravens 
and  then  anothet  hore  their  sister  on  their  pinions,  nntil 
they  reached  their  mother's  dwelling,  when  they  flew  in  at 
the  window  and  implored  her  forgiveness,  and  promised  that 
in  future  they  would  he  dutiful  children.  Their  sister  also 
prayed  and  supplicated  for  them,  and  the  mother  was  full 
of  joy  and  love,  and  forgave  her  seven  sons.  They  then 
beoune  human  beings  again,  and  were  fine  blooming 
youths,  each  one  as  laj^  and  graceful  as  the  other.  With 
heartfelt  gratitude  diey  kissed  their  dear  mother  and 
darling  sister ;  and  soon  after,  aU  the  seven  brothers  niar> 
ried  young  discreet  maidens,  built  themselves  a  large  beau- 
tiful house  (for  they  had  sold  their  jewels  for  a  considerate 
sum  of  money),  and  the  house-warming  was  the  wedding  of 
all  the  seven  brothers.  Their  sister  was  also  married  to  an 
excellent  man,  and,  at  the  earnest  desire  oi  her  brothers,  ^le 
and  her  husband  took  up  their  abode  with  them. 

The  good  mother  had  great  joy  and  pleasure  in  her 
children  in  her  old  age,  and  as  long  as  she  lived  was  loved 
and  honoured  by  them. 


THE  LITTLE  CUP  OP  TEARS. 

Thebe  was  once  a  mother  and  a  child,  and  the  mother 
loved  this  her  only  child  with  her  whole  heart,  and  thought 
she  could  not  Hve  without  it ;  but  the  Almighty  sent  a 
great  sickness  among  children,  which  also  seized  this  little 
one,  who  lay  on  its  bed  sick  even  to  death.  Three  days 
and  three  nights  the  mother  watched,  and  wept,  and  prayed 
by  the  side  of  her  darling  child ;  but  it  died.  The  mother, 
now  left  alone  in  the  wide  world,  gave  way  to  the  most 
violent  and  unspeakable  grief ;  she  ate  nothing  and  drank 
nothing,  and  wept,  wept,  wept  three  long  days  and  three 
long  nights  without  ceasing,  calling  constantly  upon  her 
child.  The  third  night,  as  she  thus  sat  overcome  with 
su£fering  in  the  place  where  her  child  had  died,  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  and  faint  from  grief,  the  door  softly  opened, 
and  the  mother  started,  for  before  her  stood  her  departed 
child.    It  had  bec(»ne  a  heavenly  angel,  and  smiled  sweetly 
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as  innooenee,  and  was  beautiful  like  the  blessed.  It  had 
in  its  hand  a  small  cup,  that  was  almost  running  over,  so 
full  it  was.  And  the  child  spoke :  "  O I  dearest  mother, 
weep  no  more  for  me ;  the  angel  of  mourning  has  collected 
in  l^s  little  cup  the  tears  which  you  have  shed  for  me. 
If  for  me  you  shed  but  one  tear  more,  it  will  overflow, 
and  I  shall  have  no  more  rest  in  the  grave,  and  no  joy  in 
heav^i.  Therefore,  O  dearest  mother !  weep  no  more  for 
your  child;  for  it  is  well  and  hi^py,  and  angels  are  its 
companions."    It  then  vanished. 

The  mother  shed  no  more  tears,  that  she  might  not  dis- 
turb her  child's  rest  in  the  grave  and  its  joys  in  heaven. 
For  the  saketof  her  infant's  happiness,  she  controlled  the 
anguish  of  her  heart.  So  strong  and  self-sacriflcing  is  a 
mother's  k>ve. 


THE  THREB  OIPT& 

Thebe  was  once  a  poor  weaver  who  became  known  to  Hiree 
rich  students,  who,  seeing  that  the  man  was  very  poor, 
gave  him  for  his  housekeeping  a  hundred  dollars.  The 
weaver  was  overjoyed  at  the  gift,  and  resolved  on  employing 
it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  but  would  first  for  a  time  feast 
his  eyes  on  the  shining  money.  He  would  not  tell  his  wife 
of  his  good  fortune,  who  happened  just  then  to  be  fi:om 
home,  and  concealed  the  money  where  no  one  would  think 
of  looking  for  it,  namely,  among  some  old  rags.  One  day, 
Yihile  he  was  out,  a  rag-collector  came  to  the  house,  and 
his  wife  sold  him  the  whole  bundle  of  rags  for  a  few  pence. 
Now  there  was  grief  of  heart  when  the  weaver  returned, 
and  his  wife,  full  of  joy,  showed  him  the  trifle  of  money  she 
had  got  for  her  old  rags. 

\^en  a  year  had  passed,  the  three  students  came  again, 
hoping  to  find  tbe  weaver  in  comfortable  circumstances; 
instead  of  which  they  found  him  poorer  than  ever,  and  on 
their  expressing  wonder  at  this,  he  informed  them  of  his 
misfortune,  iiter  warning  him  to  be  more  careful  in 
future,  they  gave  him  ano&er  hundred  dollars.  Now  he 
thought  he  would  be  veiy  prudent,  so,  without  saying  a 
word  to  his  wife,  he  hid  tbe  money  in  the  dust-tub ;  and 
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this  time  it  fell  out  just  as  on  the  former  occasion.  His 
wife  exchanged  the  ashes  with  a  dustman  for  two  or  three 
pieces  of  soap,  while  her  hushand  was  just  gone  out  to 
cany  some  work  to  a  customer.  When  he  returned,  and 
was  told  of  the  hargam  with  the  ashes,  he  was  so  enraged 
that  he  gave  his  wife  a  heating. 

When  another  year  had  passed,  the  three  students  came 
for  the  third  time,  and  found  the  weaver  in  rags  and  misery. 
They  said,  throwing  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  lead  at  his 
feet :  "  Of  what  use  is  a  nutmeg  to  a  cow  ?  To  give  thee 
money  again  would  prove  us  to  be  greater  fools  than  thou 
art.  We  will  never  come  to  thee  again."  Thereupon  they 
went  away  in  anger,  and  the  weaver  picked  i:^)  the  piece  of 
lead  and  laid  it  on  the  window-sill.  Soon  after  his  nei^- 
bour  entered  the  room — ^he  was  a  fisherman — bade  him  good 
day,  and  said :  "  My  friend,  have  you  perchance  a  piece  of 
lead,  or  anything  heavy,  that  I  can  use  for  my  net  ?  for  I 
have  just  now  nothmg  of  the  kind  at  hand."  The  weaver 
gave  him  the  piece  of  lead  which  the  students  had  left,  for 
which  the  fisherman  thanked  him,  and  promised  that  he 
should  have  in  return  the  first  large  fish  he  caught.  "  Very 
well,"  replied  the  weaver,  "  but  it  is  not  worQi  speaking 
about."  Soon  after,  the  fisherman  actually  brought  a  fine 
fish,  weighing  four  or  five  pounds,  and  obliged  his  neigh- 
bour to  accept  it.  He  immediately  cut  up  the  fish,  and 
found  a  great  stone  in  its  belly.  This  stone  the  weaver 
also  laid  in  the  window-sill.  In  the  evening,  when  it  be- 
came dark,  the  stone  began  to  shine,  and  the  darker  it 
grew  the  brighter  the  stone  became,  and  just  like  a  candle. 
** That's  a  cheap  lamp,"  said  the  weaver  to  his  vnfe; 
"  wouldst  thou  not  like  to  dispose  of  it  as  thou  didst  the 
two  hundred  dollars  ? "  and  he  placed  the  stone  so  that  it 
illumined  the  whole  room. 

The  next  evening  a  merchant  chanced  to  ride  past  the 
house,  who,  on  seeing  the  brilliant  stone,  alighted,  and 
entered  the  room,  looked  at  it,  and  offered  ten  dol- 
lars for  it.  The  weaver  answered :  "  The  stone  is  not 
for  sale."  "What,  not  for  twenty  dollars?",  said  the 
stranger.  "  Not  even  for  that,"  replied  the  weaver.  The 
merchant,  however,  kept  on  bidding  and  bidding  for  the 
stone,  till  at  last  he  offered  a  thousand  dollars ;  for  the 
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stone  was  a  precious  diamond,  and  really  wortli  much  more. 
Now  the  weaver  struck  the  bargain,  and  was  the  richest 
man  in  the  village. 

His  wife  would  have  the  last  word,  and  took  much  credit 
to  herself,  saying :  "  See,  husband,  how  well  it  was  that  I 
threw  away  the  money  twice ;  for  thou  hast  me  to  thank  for 
this  good  luck." 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON  ♦. 

Very,  very  long  ago  there  was  a  man  who  went  into  the 
forest  one  Sunday  to  cut  wood.  Having  chopped  a  large 
quantity  of  brushwood,  he  tied  it  together,  thrust  a  stick 
through  the  bimdle.  threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  was  on 
his  way  home,  when  there  met  him  on  the  road  a  comely 
man,  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  who  was  going  to 
church.  He  stopped,  and,  accosting  the  wood-cutter,  said  : 
"  Dost  thou  not  know  that  on  earth  this  is  Sunday,  the  day 
on  which  God  rested  from  his  works,  after  he  had  created 
the  world,  with  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  also  man  ? 
Dost  thou  not  know  what  is  written  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment, *Thou  Shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day?'"  The 
questioner  was  our  Lord  himself.  The  wood-cutter  was 
hardened,  and  answered :  "  Whether  it  is  Sunday  on  earth 
or  Monday  (Moonday)  in  heaven,  what  does  it  concern  thee 
or  me?" 

"  For  this  thou  shalt  for  ever  bear  thy  bimdle  of  wood," 
said  the  Lord ;  "  and  because  the  Sunday  on  earth  is 
profaned  by  thee,  thou  shalt  have  an  everlasting  Monday, 
and  stand  in  the  moon,  a  warning  to  all  such  as  break  the 
Sunday  by  work." 

From  that  time  the  man  stands  in  the  moon,  with  his 
faggot  of  brushwood,  and  will  stand  there  to  all  eternity. 

*  See  Chaucer,  Testament  of  Cresseide,  260 — 2^,  Sbakspeare,  Tem- 
pest, ii  2.  Mids.  Night's  Dream^  i.  8;  also  Grimm^  Deutsche  Mjtholo- 
gie,  p.  679. 


H  H 
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LORA,  THE  OODDBSS  OF  LOVE. 

The  mountain-fortress  of  Lora  is  so  called  from  a  goc 
dess  of  that  name.  Before  Chades,  the  conqueror  c 
Saxony,  and  his  missionary,  Winfrid*,  had  baptized  tb 
subjugated  inhabitants  of  the  Harz,  Lora  was  held  in  grea 
veneration  by  the  Saxons  of  those  parts.  To  her  was  con 
secrated  a  large  awe-inspiring  forest,  the  remains  of  which, 
even  at  the  present  day,  almost  involuntarily,  and  as  it  were 
by  enchantment,  transport  our  thoughts  back  to  ages  long 
passed  away.  The  only  memorial  of  it,  at  the  present  day 
is  a  wood  of  small  extent,  the  abode  of  numberless  flocks 
of  birds,  called^  the  Euhensburg,  between  the  Reinharts- 
berg,  Bleicherode,  and  the  fortress  of  Lora,  together  with 
some  detached  woods,  among  which  well-built  villages, 
watered  by  the  Wipper,  now  enliven  the  delightful  land- 
scape, to  which  the  distant  Brocken  serves  as  a  back 
ground. 

From  this  forest  the  youths,  in  time  of  old,  offered  to  the 
goddess  Lora,  in  the  autumn,  the  first-fruits  of  the  chase; 
and  in  the  spring,  the  young  maidens,  singing  joyful  songs, 
brought  wreaths  of  flowers  to  the  goddess.  With  the  finest 
wreath  the  high  priest  of  Lora  solemnly  adorned  the  head 
of  that  maiden  who  had  most  distinguished  herself  by  the 
feminine  virtues :  by  constancy  in  love,  and  by  unshaken 
fidelity  to  her  beloved. 

In  the  middle  of  the  mountain  on  which  Lora  was  prin- 
cipally worshiped  there  gushed  forth  a  spring,  to  which  a 
pilgrunage  was  made  by  unhappy  lovers,  especially  young 
maidens,  whom  death  had  bereft  of  their  beloved,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  drinking  of  those  waters,  they  might  obtain 
peace  and  forgetfulness.  On  the  summit  of  this  mountiun 
a  noble  Saxon  lady,  whose  lover  had  fallen  in  a  battle  with 
the  Franks,  built  the  Ruhensburgf,  fi^om  which  the  wood 

*  The  apostle  of  Gennany,  better  known  by  his  ecclesiastical  name 
ffi  Bonifitce.  He  was  bom  at  Crediton  in  the  year  680,  and  was  mat' 
dered  by  the  pagan  Frisians  in  755.  Boniface  placed  the  crown  on  thi 
head  of  Pepin,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  and,  besides 
many  monasteries  in  Germany,  founded  the  sees  of  Erfiort,  Buiabai]^ 
Eichst&dt,  and  Wiirzburg.   He  died  archbishop  of  Mentz. 

t  From  ruhe,  peace  qfmind,  qtdet,  and  bnig,  castie. 
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derives  its  present  name.  She  called  the  spot  the  Euhens- 
bnrg,  because  in  the  wood  the  goddess  sent  her  a  new  lover 
worthy  of  her,  whose  love  comforted  the  mourner,  and  gave 
back  to  her  heart  its  long-lost  peace. 

But  terrible  was  this  sacred  forest  to  the  faithless  lover. 
There  Hermtrud  expiated  her  crime  with  her  life.  She 
was  betrothed  to  Eilgem,  a  noble  Saxon  youth.  The  de- 
fence of  his  country  tore  him  from  her.  At  parting,  she^ 
swore  to  him,  with  hypocritical  tears,  eternal  fidelity;  but* 
in  a  few  days  after,  Lora  saw  the  violator  of  faitli  and  duty 
in  the  arms  of  Herrman.  The  culprits  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  Buchen,  a  wood  not  far  from  the  Ruhens- 
burg.  Here  Lora  startled  them  by  a  deer  that  came  rush- 
ing through  the  thicket ;  and  Hermtrud  fled,  and  entered, 
without  reflection,  Lora's  sacred  grove.  The  moimtain 
trembled,  and  the  earth  darted  forth  flames,  which  con- 
sumed the  false-hearted  fair  one.  The  priests  hastened 
to  the  spot,  collected  Hermtrud's  ashes,  and  buried  them 
in  a  little  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  may 
still  be  heard  at  twilight  the  mournful  wail  of  the  false 
one,  a  warning  to  all  faithless  lovers  not  to  enter  the  sacred 
grove. 

Winfrid,  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  gods,  together  with  his 
companions,  destroyed  the  Euhensburg;  for  Lora's  might 
had  then  fled.  The  following  act  of  i*evenge  exhausted  her 
last  remaining  powers.  Not  far  from  the  Reinhartsberg  she 
overtook  Winfrid,  exulting  in  his  spiritual  victories.  His 
carriage  and  horses  suddenly  s^ck  fast  in  the  mire ;  and 
he  would  have  been  instanUy  swallowed  up,  had  not  his 
prayers  to  th^  Holy  Virgin  saved  him.  In  memory  of  this 
danger  he  erected  three  crosses,  which  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
on  Uie  spot  where  the  abyss  opened  its  jaws  to  receive  him, 
and  in  his  misery  dedicated,  in  Lora*s  wood,  a  chapel  to 
the  Virgin.  From  this  event  the  place  is  still  called  Elend 
(Misery). 


H  H  ^ 
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'  THE  HORSESHOES  ON  THE  CHXTRCHDOOR.  ' 

Count  Ernest,  of  Klettenberg  *,  rode  once,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  to  a  great  drinking-match  at  Elrich.  Many  knights 
were  invited  thither  to  drink  for  a  prize ;  the  reward  offered 
was  a  gold  chain. 

The  old,  well-proved  knights  continued  drinking  for 
'many  hours,  until  the  victory  should  be  decided;  and  one 
here,  another  there,  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
strous bumpers,  and  were  laid  on  the  floor  as  poor  weak- 
lings, amid  the  loud  scornful  laugh  of  their  companions. 
At  length  four  only  of  the  so-called  noblemen  remained  on 
the  batde-fleld ;  and  of  these,  three  leaned  against  the  wall, 
exulting  with  stammering  tongues  and  trembling  hands 
that  they  could  still  hold  the  huge  beaker.  Only  Ernest 
von  IQettenberg  could  keep  on  his  feet ;  who,  seizing  tri- 
imiphantly  the  gold  chain,  which  lay  on  the  table,  hung  it 
round  his  neck. 

That  he  might  show  himself  to  the  people  as  victor,  he 
tottered  out  of  tifcie  hall,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought 
Four  esquires  hfted  him  into  the  saddle,  and  he  rode,  amid 
the  cries  of  the  rushing  multitude,  through  the  town,  on 
his  way  home  to  Klettenberg.  As  he  passed  through  the 
suburb,  he  heard  vespers  being  sung  in  the  church  v^hich 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  Count  Ernest,  in  his 
drunken  frenzy,  rode  through  the  open  door,  in  itte  midst 
of  the  assembled  congregation,  straight  up  to  the  altar. 
The  song  of  devotion  passed  first  into  dumb  astonishment, 
and  then  into  a  wild  scream. 

But  not  long  did  Count  Ernest  enjoy  his  outrage.  For 
as  the  spun*ed  horse  trod  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  behold  1 
oh,  wonderful!  its  four  shoes  fell  off",  and  it  sank  down 
together  with  its  rider.  In  perpetual  remembrance  of  this 
event,  the  four  horseshoes  were  nailed  to  the  church-door, 
where  they  remained  for  ages,  an  object  of  wonder,  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  and  of  that  awful  catastrophe. 

*  The  same  Count  probably  whose  monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
conv^ntoal  church  at  Walkenried,  where  he  appears  kneeling;  as  tf 
pnijying  for  forgiveness  for  similar  juvenile  sins  to  that  here  related. 
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THE    WBEATH.1 

Op  the  Quastenburg,  once  a  very  celebrated  fortress  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Harz,  the  terror  of  the  surroundmg  plains 
and  of  the  itinerant  trader,  only  a  ruin  and  a  popular  tradi- 
tion, kept  in  remembrance  by  an  annual  public  festival, 
have  been  preserved.  Coarse  grass  now  covers  the  castle- 
•  yard;  and  in  the  halls  where  high-spirited  knights  held 
their  carousals,  where  the  scornful  laugh  of  the  robbers' 
feast  resounded,  now  hardly  a  trace  is  to  be  found.  In- 
stead of  retainers  on  the  look-out  for  prey,  a  cowering 
screech  owl  is  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  moss-covered  open- 
ings of  the  walls.  Of  all  the  once  vast  buildings  nothing 
remains  but  here  and  there  some  ruined  walls,  or  some 
cellars,  the  entrance  to  which  snakes  and  toads  and  wild 
plants  (which  also  deck  the  walls)  dispute  with  the  inquisi- 
tive wanderer ;  some  ruins  of  the  former  gate-tower  and  the 
castle  dungeons. 

The  hill  on  which  the  robbers'  castle  rose  is  surrounded 
by  high  mountains  as  with  a  wreath,  which  in  former  times 
served  both  to  conceal  and  protect  it.  .  These  are  in  some 
parts  covered  with  wood,  in  others  heaped  up  like  rugged 
masses  of  rock  in  the  most  fantastic  groups.  On  one  side 
only  a  pass,  which  opens  between  the  mountains,  gives  to 
the  scarcely-perceived  castle  a  freer  prospect  across  a  narrow 
valley,  which  at  the  present  time  is  occupied  by  the  peaceful 
village  of  Questenberg,  and  thence,  across  a  somewhat  con- 
fined tract  of  land,  over  the  golden  meadows,  which  at  the 
extremity  of  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  Kyffhauser 
Mountains  and  the  Rothenburg. 

Craftily  enough  had  a  knight  of  the  middle  ages  selected 
this  lurking  place  for  deeds  Qiat  shunned  the  light ;  for  not 
easily  could  the  wagons  laden  with  goods,  which  passed 
through  this  much-fi^quented  part  of  Thuringia,  escape  the 
vigilant  eyes  of  the  owner  of  tlie  castle,  who,  concealed  in 
the  fortress,  lay  in  wait  for  his  prey,  like  the  ant-eater 
by  his  sandy  crater.  The  following  tradition  explains 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Quastenbiu^,  and  shows 
that,  even  in  times  of  lawless  rapine,  nature  asserts  her 
ri^ts. 
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One  of  the  old  lords  of  this  castle  had  an  only  daughter. 
"When  this  child  was  about  four  or  five  years  old,  she  one 
day  lost  herself  in  the  forest  which  encircled  it.  In  the 
evening  of  that  day  a  charcoal-burner,  Uving  at  some  dis- 
tance, found  the  little  girl  quietly  sitting  by  his  hut,  and 
busied  in  phdting  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers.  He  asked  her 
whence  she  came,  who  her  father  and  mother  were,  and 
what  she  came  there  for.  To  all  these  questions  the 
little  girl  could  only  answer  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and 
that  her  father's  name  was  Kurt  At  that  time  a  hundred 
different  persons  thereabouts  owned  the  name  of  Kurt ;  so 
that  all  the  charcoal-burner  could  do  was  to  cany  the  child 
home  to  his  hut,  and  take  care  of  her,  until  he  obtained 
further  information. 

The  lord  of  the  castle,  inconsolable  for  the,  loss  of  his 
child,  had  despatched  all  his  followers  and  sarving-m^i  in 
every  direction,  in  quest  of  her.  After  a  long,  fruitless 
search,  and  after  many  days  passed  in  sorrow,  some  of  the 
villagers  of  Rota  found  the  child  sitting  in  a  meadow,  busied 
in  plaiting  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers.  She  led  them  to  the 
hut  of  the  charcoal- burner,  who  had  taken  such  care  of  her, 
and  soon  after  they  carried  her  with  great  rejoicings  back 
to  the  castle.  The  charcoal-burner,  who  had  also  accom- 
panied her  thither,  took  the  wreath,  which  the  child  had 
plaited  while  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  and  presented 
it  to  her  father,  who  joyfully  clasped  his  little  daughter  in 
his  arms. 

A  wreath  was  in  those  days  called  Quiiste.  In  comme- 
moration of  this  event  he  named  his  castle  the  Quastenbmg 
(which  had  previously  borne  the  name  of  Finsterberg),  from 
the  wreath,  which  he  ever  after  religiously  preserved.  In 
gratitude  for  having  recovered  his  daughter,  he  gave  to  the 
charcoal-bumer,  and  the  villagers  oi  Eota,  the  meadow  for 
ever,  in  which  his  child  was  found,  and  appointed  a  puUie 
festival  for  all  his  serving-men,  at  whidi  a  wreath,  at 
Quaste,  was  to  be  fastened  on  the  largest  oak  on  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  might  be  seen  far 
and  wide. 

This  festival  is  still  held,  and  is  perhaps  unique  of  hs 
kind.  On  the  third  day  of  Whitsuntide,  the  young  men 
from  the  valley  of  Questenberg  bring  the  largest  oak  ¥^ucfa 
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tibey  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  neighbouring  forest, 
amidst  a  countless  multitude  of  shouting  spectators  from 
the  adjacent  places ;  and,  accompanied  by  horns  and  trum- 
pets, ascend  the  mountain  which  looks  down  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Quastenburg.  But  they  must,  conformably  to 
the  custom,  use  only  their  hands  in  rolling  or  in  dragging 
the  huge  tree  to  the  mountain.  On  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  overlooks  the  neighbouring  coimtry,  the 
tree  is  then  set  up,  and  to  a  pole  lead  CTosswise  a  large 
wreath,  formed  of  boughs,  and  resembling  a  carriage  wheel, 
is  fostened,  when  all  exclaim :  ^  The  wreath  hangs  t  The 
wreath  hangs!"  Dancing  on  the  moimtain  follows,  in 
which  consists  the  principal  amusement. 

After  some  hours  thus  passed,  the  whole  assembled  mul- 
titude, accompanied  by  loud  music,  descend  the  mountain, 
and  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  clergyman  of  Questenberg, 
whom  they  fetch  to  a  solemn  service  in  the  church,  which 
terminates  the  holyday.  The  oak  remains  erect  on  the 
mountain  for  a  year,  and  is  afterwards  sold  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  festival.  The  great  wreath  is  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouAood  called  the  "  Quaste.'* 


THE  KNIGHTS'  CELLAR  IK  THE  KYFFHITJSER. 

A  POOR,  tiiough  honest  and  very  merry  man  in  Tilleda, 
once  invited  some  friends  to  a  christening ;  it  was  akeady 
the  eighth  he  had  had ;  and,  according  to  custom,  he  was 
oMiged  to  give  a  treat  to  the  gossips.  The  wine  of  the 
country,  which  he  had  set  before  his  guests,  was  soon 
drunk  out,  and  they  called  for  more.  "  Go,"  said  ihe 
merry  host  to  his  daughter  Ilsabe,  a  handsome  girl  of  six- 
teen, **  go,  and  fetch  some  better  wine  out  of  the  cellar." 
"  Out  of  what  cellar?"  asked  the  girL  " Oh! "  replied  her 
father  jokingly,  "  out  of  the  great  wine-cellar  belonging  to 
the  knights  in  the  Kyffhauser."  The  maidim,  in  her  sim- 
plicity, went  out,  with  a  jug  in  her  hand,  to  the  mountain. 
About  midway  she  found  a  venerable  maiaron  sitting  at 
the  ruined  entrance  of  a  large  cellar  in  a  .strange  ^iarb» 
and  with  a  huge  bunch  of  keys  at  her  sida  The  young 
1^  was  dumb  wi^  astoaishmodt ;  bat  the  old  wcanan,  m  a 
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Mendlj  tone,  said  to  her :  "  You,  no  doubt,  wish  to  fetch 
some  wine  £ix)m  the  knights*  cellar?"  *'  Yes,"  answered 
the  girl  timidly,  "but  I. have  no  money."  "  Come  with 
me,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  you  shall  have  wine  for  nothing, 
and  better  than  your  father  has  ever  yet  tasted."  They 
both  then  passed  through  a  half-ruinous  passage,  and  the 
young  maiden  had  to  tell  how  things  were  going  on  in 
Tilleda.  "  Once,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  I  was  as  young 
and  fair  as  you,  when  the  knights  stole  me  away  by  night, 
through  a  passage  underground  from  the  house  in  Tilleda 
which  now  belongs  to  your  father.  Not  long  before  this, 
they  carried  oflf  by  force  from  Kelbra,  as  they  were  coming 
out  of  church  in  broad  dayhght,  the  four  fair  damsels,  who 
still  at  times  ride  about  here  on  their  richly-caparisoned 
horses,  and  then  vanish.  When  I  grew  old,  they  made  me 
the  overseer  of  their  wine-cellar,  and  that  I  am  stilL"  They 
had  now  arrived  at  the  cellar-door,  which  the  old  woman 
opened.  It  was  a  large,  roomy  vault,  on  both  sides  of  which 
lay  huge  casks  of  wine.  She  tapped  on  the  casks,  the 
greater  number  of  which  were  half,  or  entirely  full.  She 
^en  took  the  small  pitcher,  filled  it  with  most  excellent 
wine,  and  said :  "  There,  take  that  to  your  father,  and  as 
often  as  you  have  a  merry-making  in  your  house,  you  can 
return;  but  tell  no  one  save  your  father  whence  you  get  the 
wine.  Nor  may  you  sell  any  of  it ;  for  as  you  get  it  for 
nothing,  you  must  give  it  for  nothing.  If  any  one  comes 
here  to  fetch  wine  to  make  a  profit  by  it,  his  last  loaf  is 
baked." 

The  young  girl  brought  the  wine  to  her  father,  which  the 
guests  iound  most  excellent,  without  being  able  to  guess 
whence  it  came,  and  whenever  there  was  a  little  merry- 
making in  the  house,  Ilsabe  fetched  wine  from  the  Kyff- 
hauser  in  her  little  pitcher.  But  this  pleasure  did  not  last 
long.  The  neighbours  wondered  whence  the  poor  man 
procured  such  excellent  wine,  as  the  like  of  it  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  country.  But  the  father  told  no  one, 
neither  did  Ilsabe.  Opposite  to  them  lived  a  vintner,  who 
adulterated  all  that  he  sold.  He  had  once  tasted  the 
knights'  wine,  and  thought:  **  That  wine  thou  couldst 
dilute  with  ten  times  the  quantity  of  water,  and  yet  sell  it 
with  profit."    He  therefore  followed  the  young  maiden 
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when  she  was  going  with  her  little  pitcher  for  the  fourth 
time  to  the  Kyffhauser,  hid  himself  among  the  hushes 
when  she  stopped,  and  after  some  time  saw  her  come  out 
of  the  passage  which  led  to  the  cellar,  with  her  pitcher 
filled. 

The  next  evening  he  went  himself  up  the  mountain,  and 
wheeled  on  a  harrow  the  largest  empty  cask  he  could  find. 
This  he  hoped  to  fill  with  3ie  excellent  wine,  to  wheel-  it 
down  the  mountain  in  the  night-time,  and  then  return 
every  day  as  long  as  any  wine  remained  in  the  cellar. 
When  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  on  the  previous 
day  seen  an  opening  to  the  cellar,  everything  hecame  dark 
hefore  his  eyes ;  the  wind  began  to  howl  awftdly,  and  the 
storm  dashed  him,  his  barrow,  and  his  empty  barrel  from 
one  crag  to  another.     He  continued  falling  deeper  and 

deeper,  and  at  length  fell  into ^a  grave.    Here  he  saw 

borne  before  him  a  coffin  covered  with  black,  and  his  wife 
with  four  mourning  neighbours,  whom  by  their  dress  and 
figure  he  well  recognised,  following  the  bier.  With  terror 
he  fell  into  a  swoon. 

After  some  hours,  consciousness  returned;  he  looked 
around,  and  to  *his  horror  /ound  himself  still  in  the  dimly- 
lighted  grave,  and  heard  just  above  his  head  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  church-clock  in  Tilleda  striking  twelve. 

Now  he  knew  that  it  was  midnight,  and  that  he  was 
lying  in  the  vaults  under  the  village  church.  He  was  more 
dead  than  alive,  and  hardly  dared  to  breathe. 

See!  a  monk  approaches,  and  carries  him  up  a  long, 
long  flight  of  steps,  opens  a  door,  silently  places  some 
money  in  his  hand,  and  lays  him  down  at  ^e  foot  of  the 
mountain.    It  was  a  cold,  fine,  frosty  night 

By  degrees  the  wine-dealer  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
crawl  home,  but  without  either  cask  or  wine.  It  struck  one 
just  as  he  reached  his  door.  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
immediately,  and  in  three  days  he  died.  The  money  which 
the  necromantic  monk  had  given  him  was  just  enough  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 
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THE  WONDERFUL' FLOWER. 


A  SHEPHERD  from  the  vills^  of  SiUendoif  was  onoe  driving 
his  flock  at  the  foot  of  the  Kyffhauser.  He  was  a  cometj 
youth  and  betrothed  to  a  good  but  poor  girL  Neither  he 
nor  she  owned  a  hut,  or  any  money  to  b^m  houseke^ii^ 
with. 

Sorrowful  he  ascaided  the  moimtain,  and  the  hi^er  he 
went — it  was  a  lovely  day — the  Hghter  was  his  heart  He 
soon  reached  its  summit,  where  he  found  a  wondarfiilly 
beautiM  flower,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  before  seen. 
He  plucked  it,  and  stuck  it  in  his  hat,  in  order  to  cany  it 
to  his  betrothed. 

On  the  smnmit  of  the  mountain  he  found  an  open 
vault,  the  entrance  to  which  was  somei^at  ruinous.  He 
went  in,  and  there  saw  several  small  shining  stones  lying 
on  the  ground,  of  which  he  put  as  many  into  his  podcet 
as  it  would  hold.  He  was  about  to  return  into  the  open 
air,  when  a  hollow  voice  called  to  him:  "Forget  not 
the  best/'  This  so  terrifled  him  that  he  knew  not  how  he 
got  out  of  the  vault.  No  sooner  did  he  see  the  sun  and  his 
flock  ^ain,  than  the  door,  which  he  had  not  before  per- 
ceived, was  shut  behind  him.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  bat» 
and  the  wonder^  flower  was  gone ;  it  had  ^EtUen  out  yrhen 
he  stumbled.  Suddenly  a  dwarf  stood  before  him.  "  Where 
is  the  wonderful  flower  thou  didst  find  ?"  said  he.  "  Lost !" 
answered  the  shepherd,  mournfully.  "  It  was  not  for  thee," 
answered  the  dwarf.  "  It  is  of  more  value  than  all  Bothen- 
burg !"  Sorrowful  the  shepherd  went  in  the  evening  to  his 
betrothed,  and  told  her  the  history  of  the  lost  flower ;  they 
both  wept,  for  all  hopes  of  a  cottage  and  a  wedding  i^ain 
vanished. 

At  length  the  shepherd  recollected  the  stones,  and  play- 
fully threw  them  into  the  lap  of  his  b^oved.  Behold,  ibey 
were  aU  gold  pieces.  Now  they  bought  a  cottage,  and  a 
piece  of  land  to  it,  and  in  less  than  a  month  they  were  man 
and  wife. 

And  the  wonderful  flower  ?  That  has  vanished,  but  is  at 
the  present  day  sought  for  by  the  dwellers  on  the  mountain, 
not  alone  in  the  vaults  of  the  Kyffhauser,   but  also  (as 
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hidden  treasures  are  not  stationary)  on  the  Quastenburg, 
and  even  on  the  north  side  of  the  Harz ;  but  the  lucky 
one,  for  whom  it  is  destined,  is  yet  to  come. 


THE    GOATHERD. 

Peter  Claus,  a  goatherd  from  Sittendorf,  who  led  his  herd 
to  pasture  on  the  Kyffhauser,  was  accustomed  in  the 
evening  to  stop  and  let  them  rest  in  a  place  inclosed  by  old 
walls,  and  there  to  count  them. 

He  had  observed  for  several  days  that  one  of  his  finest 
goats,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  this  place,  disappeared,  and 
aid  not  follow  the  herd  till  quite  late.  He  watched  it  more 
closely,  and  saw  that  it  crept  through  a  rent  in  the  wall. 
He  followed  and  found  it  in  a  cave  comfortably  enjoying 
some  oats  which  were  falling  from  the  roof.  He  looked  up 
at  seeing  the  rain  of  oats,  but  with  all  his  peering,  was  im- 
able  to  solve  the  mystery.  At  length  he  heard  the  neighing 
and  stamping  of  horses  oveiiiead,from  whose  chbs  the  oats 
must  have  fcJlen. 

While  the  goatherd  was  thus  standing,  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  hearing  the  sound  of  horses  in  such  an  uninhabited 
mountain,  a  yoimg  man  suddenly  appeared,  who  silently 
beckoned  Peter  to  follow  him.  The  goatherd  ascended 
some  steps,  and  came  through  a  walled  court-yard  to  a  deep 
dell,  inclosed  by  steep  craggy  precipices,  down  into  which 
a  dim  light  penetrated  through  ihe  dense  foliage  of  the 
overhanging  branches.  Here  he  found,  on  a  weU-levelled, 
cool  grass-plot,  twelve  grave  knightly  personages  playing  at 
skittles,  not  one  of  &em  uttering  a  word.  Peter  was 
silently  directed  to  set  up  the  falleti  sldtdes. 

He  began  his  task  with  trembling  knees,  when  with  a 
stolen  glance  he  viewed  the  long  beards  and  slashed  doublets 
of  the  noble  knights.  By  degrees,  however,  use  made  him 
bolder ;  he  gazed  around  him  with  a  more  observing  eye, 
and  at  length  ventured  to  drink  from  a  can  that  stood  near 
him,  the  wine  in  which  exhaled  towards  him  a  delicious 
fragrance.  He  felt  as  if  inspired  with  new  life,  and  as  often 
as  he  was  fatigued,  he  drew  fresh  strength  frt>m  the  inex- 
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haustible  wine-can.  But  at  length  he  was  overpowered  by 
sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  again  on  the  inclosed 
plain,  where  his  goats  had  been  accustomed  to  rest.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  but  could  see  neither  dog  nor  goats ;  he 
was  astonished  at  the  height  of  the  grass,  and  at  the  sight 
of  shrubs  and  trees  which  he  had  never  before  observed 
Shaking  his  head,  he  walked  on  through  all  the  ways  and 
paths,  slong  which  he  had  been  in  the  dajly  habit  of  wander- 
ing with  his  herd ;  but  nowhere  could  he  find  a  trace  of  his 
goats.  At  his  feet  he  saw  Sittendorf,  and  with  quickened 
steps  began  to  descend  the  moimtain,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  in  the  village  after  his  herd.  The  people  he  met 
coming  from  the  viUage  were  all  strangers  to  him,  and 
differently  clad,  and  did  not  even  speak  like  his  acquaintances; 
every  one  stared  at  him,  when  he  inquired  after  his  goats, 
and  stroked  their  chins;  he  unconsciously  did  the  same, 
and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  his  beard  was  more 
than  a  foot  long.  He  began  to  think  that  both  himself  and 
all  around  were  bewitched ;  nevertheless,  he  recognised  the 
mountain  he  had  just  descended  as  the  Kyffhauser;  the 
houses  also  with  their  gardens  were  familiar  to  him ;  some 
boys,  too,  when  asked  by  a  traveller  the  name  of  the  place, 
answered:  "Sittendorf." 

He  now  walked  up  the  village  towards  his  own  hut.  He 
found  it  in  a  very  ruinous  condition :  before  it  lay  a  strange 
herd-boy,  in  a  ragged  jacket,  and  by  him  a  half-famished 
dog,  which  showed  its  teeth  and  snarled  when  he  called 
to  it. 

He  passed  through  an  opening  where  once  had  been  a 
door;  when  he  entered  he  found  all  void  and  desolate. 
Like  a  drunken  man  he  reeled  out  at  the  back-door,  calling 
on  wife  and  children  by  name.  But  no  one  heard — ^no 
voice  answered  him.  Soon  many  women  and  children 
collected  round  the  old  graybeard,  all  eagerly  asking  him 
what  he  sought.  To  ask  before  his  own  house  after  his 
wife  and  children,  or  after  himself,  appeared  to  him  so 
extraordinary,  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  questioners,  he 
named  the  first  one  that  recurred  to  his  memory,  **  Kurt 
Steffen  !"•    All  were  now  silent  and  looked  at  each  oth^r. 
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At  lengtli  an  aged  woman  said:  "For  more  than  twelve 
years  he  has  dwelt  under  the  Sachsenjjurg,  hut  you  will  not 
get  so  far  to-day."  "Where  is  Velter  Meier?"  "  God  be 
merciful  to  him,"  answered  an  old  crone,  leaning  on  her 
crutches,  "  for  more  than  fifteen  years  he  has  lain  in  that 
house,  which  he  will  never  leave."  Shuddering,  he  now 
recognised  a  neighbour,  though,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  grown 
suddenly  old ;  but  he  had  lost  all  desire  to  make  further 
inquiries.  There  now  pressed  forward  through  the  inquisi- 
tive crowd,  a  young  comely  woman  with  a  boy  in  her  arms 
about  a  year  old,  and  a  little  fellow  of  four  years  holding 
by  her  hand ;  they  were  all  thi-ee  the  image  of  his  v^dfe. 
"What  is  your  name?"  asked  he  with  astonishment. 
"  Maria."  "  And  your  father's  ?"  "  God  be  merciful  to  him, 
Peter  Glaus.*  It  is  now  twenty  years  and  more  that  we 
searched  for  him  a  whole  day  and  night  upon  the  Eyffhauser, 
the  herd  having  come  back  without  him.  I  was  then  seven 
years  old." 

No  longer  could  the  goatherd  dissemble :  "  I  am  Peter 
Claus,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  no  other,"  taking  the  boy  out 
of  his  daughter's  arms.  Every  one  stood  as  if  petnfied, 
imtil  first  one  voice  and  then  another  exclaimed:  "Yes, 
that  is  Peter  Claus !  Welcome,  neighbour,  welcome  after 
twenty  years!" 


THE  DWELLER  IN  THE  ILSENSTEIN. 

Hast  thou  never  seen  thebeautifol  maiden  sitting  on  the 
Usenstein  ?  Every  morning  with  the  first  beams  of  the  sun, 
she  opens  the  rock  and  goes  down  to  the  Use  to  bathe  in 
its  clear  cold  waters.  True,  the  power  of  seeing  her  is  not 
granted  to  every  one,  but  those  who  have  seen  her,  praise 
her  beauty  and  benevolence.  She  often  dispenses  the 
treasures  contained  in  the  Ilsenstein ;  and  many  families 
owe  their  prosperity  to  the  lovely  maiden. 

Once,  very  early  in  the  morning,  a  charcoal-burner,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  forest,  saw  the  maiden  sitting  on  the  Ilsen- 
stein. He  greeted  her  in  a  fiiendly  tone,  and  she  beckoned 
to  him  to  foUow  her.    He  went,  and  they  soon  stood  before 
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the  great  rock.  She  knocked  thrice,  and  the  Ilsenstein 
opened.  She  entered,  and  hrought  him  hack  his  wallet 
filled,  hut  strictly  enjoined  him  not  to  open  it  till  he 
reached  his  hut.  He  took  it  with  thanks.  As  he  proceeded, 
he  was  struck  hy  the  weight  of  the  wallet,  and  would  gladly 
have  seen  what  it  contained.  At  length,  when  he  came  to 
the  bridge  across  the  Use,  he  could  no  longer  withstand  his 
curiosity.  He  opened  it,  and  saw  in  it  acorns  and  fir-cones. 
Indignant  he  shook  the  cones  and  acorns  from  the  bridge 
down  into  the  swollen  stream,  when  he  instantly  heard  a 
loud  jingling  as  the  acorns  and  cones  touched  the  stones  of 
the  Use,  and  found  to  his  dismay  that  he  had  shaken  out 
gold.  He  then  yery  prudently  wrapped  up  the  little  rem- 
nant that  he  found  in  the  comers  of  the  wallet,  and  carried 
them  carefully  home ;  and  even  this  was  enough  to  enable 
him  to  piurchase  a  small  house  and  garden. 

But  who  is  this  maiden?  Listen  to  what  our  fathers  and 
mothers  have  told  us.  At  the  Deluge,  when  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea  overflowed  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Lower  Saxony, 
a  youth  and  a  maiden,  who  had  been  long  attached  to  eadi 
other,  fled  from  the  North  country  towards  the  Harz  moun- 
tains, in  the  hope  of  saving  their  lives.  As  the  waters  rose 
they  also  mounted  higher  and  higher,  continually  approach- 
ing the  Brocken,  which  in  the  distance  appeared  to  offer 
them  a  safe  retreat.  At  length  they  stood  upon  a  vast  rock, 
which  reared  its  head  far  above  the  raging  waters.  From 
this  spot  they  saw  the  whole  surrounding  country  covered 
by  the  flood,  and  houses,  and  animals,  and  men  had  dis- 
appeared. Here  they  stood  alone  and  gazed  on  the  foaming 
waves,  which  dashed  against  the  foot  of  the  rock. 

The  waters  rose  still  higher,  and  already  they  thought 
of  fleeing  farther  over  a  yet  uncovered  ridge  of  rock,  and 
climbing  to  the  summit  of  tiie  Brocken,  which  appeared  like 
a  large  island  rising  above  the  billowy  sea. 

At  this  moment  the  rock  on  which  they  stood  trembled 
under  their  feet  and  split  asunder,  threatening  every  instant 
to  separate  the  lovers.  On  the  left  side  towards  the  Broken 
stood  the  maiden,  on  the  right  the  youth ;  their  hands  were 
flrmly  clasped  in  each  other's ;  the  precipice  inclined  right 
and  left  outwards ;  the  maiden  and  the  youth  sank  into  the 
flood. 
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The  maiden  was  called  Use,,  and  she  gave  her  name  to 
the  beautiful  Ilsenthal,  to  the  river  which  flows  through  it, 
and  to  the  Bsenstein,  in  which  she  still  dwells. 


THE  E0S8TBAPPE;  OR,  HORSE'S  FOOT-MARK. 

The  Rosstrappe,  or  Horse's  Foo^mark,  is  the  name  of  a 
rock  in  the  lofty  projection  of  the  Harz  behind  Thale,  with 
an  oval  cavity  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  impression 
of  a  gigantic  horse's  hoof,  which  many  passengers  ascend,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  romantic  Swiss-like  view  from  its 
summit. 

'  Popular  tradition  gives  the  following  account   of  the 
cavity. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  before  the  robber- 
knights  had  erected  the  surrounding  castles  of  Hoymburg, 
Leuenburg,  Steckehaburg,  and  Winzenburg,  the  whole 
country  round  the  Harz  was  inhabited  by  giants,  who  were 
heathens  and  sorcerers.  They  knew  no  other  pleasmre  than 
murder,  rapine,  and  violence.  If  in  want  of  weapons,  they 
tore  up  the  nearest  sexagenarian  oak,  and  fought  with  it 
"Whatever  stood  in  their  way  they  beat  down  with  their 
clubs,  and  the  women  who  pleased  them  they  carried  off  by 
force,  to  be  either  their  servants  or  wives. 

In  the  Bohemian  forest  there  Hved  at  that  time  a  giant 
named  Bohdo,  of  vast  stature  and  strength,  and  the  terror 
of  the  whole  country ;  every  giant  in  Bohemia  and  Fran- 
conia  crouched  before  him ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on 
Emma,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Eiesengebirge  *,  to 
return  his  love.  Here  neither  strength  nor  stratagem 
availed  him  aught ;  for  she  stood  in  compact  with  a  mighty 
spirit.  One  day  Bohdo  caught  sight  of  his  beloved  as  she 
was  hunting  on  the  Schneekoppe,  and  instantly  saddled  his 
horse,  which  could  spring  over  the  plains  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  a  minute,  and  swore  by  all  the  powers  of  darkness  to 
obtain  Emma  this  time  or  perish  in  iiie  attempt     Quicker 

*  Or  Giuki-moimtidiis,  a  chain,  of  monntaiiis  wkich  separate  Sileaia 
from  Bokania^  th*  higbest  of  which  is  the  Schneekoppe. 
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than  the  hawk  flies  he  darted  forward,  and  had  almost 
overtaken  her  before  she  was  aware  that  her  enemy  was  so 
near.  But  when  she  saw  him  only  nine  miles  behind,  and 
knew  him  by  ^e  gates  of  a  destroyed  town,  which  served 
him  as  a  shield,  she  hastily  urged  on  her  horse.  And  it  flew, 
impelled  by  her  spurs,  from  mountain  to  moimtain,  from 
cliff  to  plifif,  through  valleys,  morasses  and  forests,  so  that  the 
beeches  and  oaks  were  scattered  like  so  much  stubble  by 
the  force  of  her  horse's  hoofs.  Thus  she  fled  through  the 
countiy  of  Thmingia,  and  came  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Harz.  From  time  to  time  she  heard  behind  her  the  snorting 
of  Bohdo's  horse,  and  then  pushed  on  her  yet  unwearied 
steed  to  new  exertions. 

Her  horse  now  stood  snorting  and  panting  on  the  fright- 
ful rock  which,  from  the  evil  one  holding  his  revels  there,  is 
called  the  Devil's  Dancing-place.  Emma  cast  a  fearful  glance 
around,  her  horse  trembled  as  it  looked  into  the  abyss,  for 
the  precipice  was  perpendicular  as  a  tower,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  down  to  the  yawning  guK  below.  She  heard 
the  hollow  rushing  of  the  water  under  her  feet,  which  here 
formed  a  frightful  whirlpool.  The  opposite  rock,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  precipice,  appeared  to  her  even  more  dis- 
tant than  the  abyss,  and  hardly  to  aflbrd  space  enough  for 
one  of  her  horse's  fore-feet. 

Here  she  stood,  anxious  and  doubtful.  Behind  her  was 
an  enemy  whom  she  dreaded  more  than  death  itself  Before 
her  was  the  abyss,  which  opened  its  jaws  towards  her. 
Emma  now  again  heard  the  snorting  of  Bohdo's  panting 
horse.  In  her  terror  she  called  upon  the  spirits  of  her 
fjBithers  for  help,  and  without  reflection  pressed  the  ell-long 
spurs  into  the  sides  of  her  steed;  and  she  sprang !  sprang 
across  over  the  abyss,  and  happily  reached  the  opposite 
rock ;  but  it  struck  its  hoofs  four  feet  deep  into  the  hard 
stone,  so  that  the  flying  sparks  illumined  the  whole 
coimlay  aroimd  like  lightning.  This  is  the  hobse's  poot- 
MABE.  Time  has  made  the  hollow  less,  but  no  rains  can 
entirely  effiace  it. 

Emma  was  saved !  but  the  gold  crown  which  she  wore, 
and  which  weighed  a  himdred  poimds,  fell  into  the  abyss  as 
the  horse  sprang  across  it.    Bohdo,  who  saw  only  Emma 
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and  not  the  abyss,  sprang  after  the  fugitive,  and  fell  with 
his  horse  into  the  vortex  of  the  stream,  to  which  he  gave  its 
name  ^. 

Here,  changed  into  a  black  dog,'he  guards  the  princess's 
golden  crown,  that  no  thirster  after  gold  may  raise  it  up 
from  the  foaming  gulf  A  diver  once,  induced  by  large  pro- 
mises, tried  to  obtain  it.  He  descended  into  the  abyss, 
found  the  crown,  and  raised  it  so  high,  that  all  the  assembled 
people  could  see  the  rays  of  it.  Twice  it  fell  from  his 
hands,  and  the  spectators  called  to  him  to  descend  a  third 
time.  He  did  so,  and — a  stream  of  blood  rose  high  up  in 
the  air.     The  diver  never  appeared  again. 

With  fear  and  horror  the  traveller  now  approaches  the 
gulf,  which  is  covered  with  the  darkness  of  night.  The 
stillness  of  the  grave  reigns  over  the  abyss.  No  birds  fly 
over  it,  and,  in  ^e  dead  of  the  night,  may  often  be  heard  in 
the  distance  the  hollow  dog-like  howl  of  the  heathen. 

At  the  present  day  the  whirlpool  where  the  dog  guards  the 
golden  crown  is  called  the  Ereetpfuhl  f,  and  the  rock  where 
£mma  implored  the  aid  of  the  spirits  of  her  fathers,  the 
Devil's  Dancing-place. 


THE   DFMMBURG. 

With  dread  the  wanderer  approaches  the  ruins  of  the 
Dimimburg.  Terror  seizes  him  if  night  overtakes  him  in 
its  vicinity ;  for  when  the  sun  goes  down  and  he  treads  on 
the  site  of  the  castle,  he  hears  from  beneath  hollow  moans 
and  the  clank  of  chains.  At  midnight  he  sees  in  the 
moonlight  the  spectres  of  knights  of  former  days,  who 
ruled  the  land  with  an  iron  sceptre.  In  solemn  procession 
twelve  tall  white  figures  rise  from  amid  the  rocky  fragments, 
bearing  a  large  open  coffin,  which  they  place  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  then  vanish.  The  skulls  also  move  about, 
that  lie  scattered  under  the  rock. 

*  The  Bode^  which,  with  the  Emme  and  the  Saale,  flows  into  the 
Elbe. 

t  That  is,  the  devlrs  pooL    So  Kreetkind,  the  deviVs  child,  in  the 
dialect  of  those  parts. 

X  I 
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For  many  years  the  Dummburg  was  the  abode  of  roblners; 
who  slew  the  passing  travellers  and  merchants,  whom  thej 
perceived  on  the  road  from  Leipsig  to  Brunswick,  and 
heaped  together  the  treasin*es  of  the  plundered  churches 
and  the  surrounding  country,  which  they  concealed  in 
subterranean  caverns.  Deep  wells  were  choked  up  with 
their  murdered  victims ;  and  in  the  frightful  castle-dungeon, 
many  miserable  beings  perished  by  the  slower  death  oi 
hunger.  Long  did  this  lurking-place  of  banditti  continue 
undiscovered.  At  length  the  vengeance  of  the  confederated 
princes  reached  them.  The  hoards  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones  still  remain  piled  up  in  the  ruined  cellars 
and  vaults  of  the  Dummburg ;  but  it  is  seldom  granted  to 
the  wanderer  to  find  the  doors,  even  if  here  and  there  he 
may  discover  ruined  entrances.  Spectres  in  the  form  of 
monks,  ^and  also  living  monks,  are  often  seen  descending 
into  the  rock. 

A  poor  wood-cutter,  who  was  about  to  fell  a  beech  at  the 
back  of  the  scattered  ruins,  seeing  a  monk  approach  slowly 
through  the  forest,  hid  himself  behind  a  tree.  The  monk 
passed  by,  and  went  among  the  rocks.  The  wood-cutter  sUAe 
cautiously  after  him,  and  saw  that  he  stopped  at  a  small 
door,  which  had  never  been  discovered  by  any  of  the  vil- 
lagers. The  monk  knocked  gently  and  cried :  "  Litde 
door,  open ! " — ^and  the  door  sprang  open.  "  Little  door, 
shut!*"  he  also  heard  him  cry,  and  tlie  door  was  closed 
Trembling  in  every  limb,  the  wood-cutter  marked  the 
crooked  path  with  twigs  and  heaps  of  stones.  But  from 
that  time  he  could  neith/Br  eat  nor  drink,  nor  sleep,  so 
anxious  was  he  to  know  what  was  contained  in  the  cellais 
to  which  this  wonderful  door  gave  entrance. 

The  following  Saturday  evening  he  fasted,  and  on  the 
Sunday,  rising  with  the  sun,  he  took  his  rosary  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rock.  He  now  stood  before  the  door,  and  his 
teeth  chattered  with  fear,  as  he  expected  to  see  a  spectre  in 
the  form  of  a  monk — ^but  no  spectre  appeared.    Trembling 

he  approached  the  door;  he  listened  long  and ^heard 

nothhig.  In  the  anxiety  of  his  heart  he  prayed  to  all  the 
saints  and  to  the  Virgin,  and  then,  without  reflecting,  tapped 
on  the  door,  at  the  same  time  saying  in  a  low  tremulous 
voice :  "Little  door,  open ! "  and  the  door  op^ied,  when  he 
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saw  before  him  a  narrow  dim  passage.  He  entered  tottering, 
and  found  that  it  led  into  a  spacious  and  rather  light  vault 
'*  Little  door,  shut ! "  said  he,  almost  unconsciously,  and  the 
door  closed  behind  him. 

With  fear  he  now  walked  forward,  and  found  large  open 
vessels  and  sacks  full  of  old  dollars  and  fine  guilders, 
together  with  heavy  gold  pieces.  Here  were  also  many 
beautiful  caskets  filled  with  jewels  and  pearls,  costly 
shrines,  and  decorated  images  of  saints,  which  lay  about 
or  stood  on  tables  of  silver  in  the  corners  of  the  vault  The 
wood-cutter  crossed  himself,  and  wished  himself  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  enchanted  spot,  yet  could  not  withstand  thei 
desire  of  taking  some  of  ^e  useless  treasures,  to  enable 
him  to  clothe  his  wife  and  eight  children  more  comfortably, 
as  they  had  long  been  in  rags. 

Shuddering,  and  with  averted  eyes,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  towards  the  sack  that  stood  nearest  to  him,  and  took 
out  a  few  guilders.  Feeling  now  somewhat  more  composed, 
with  less  tremor  and  half  closing  his  eyes  he  then  took  a 
few  dollars,  also  a  handful  or  two  of  the  small  copper  coins, 
and  again  crossing  himself,  tottered  back  to  the  door, 

**  Come  again ! "  cried  a  hollow  voice  from  the  depth  of 
the  vault  As  everything  about  him  seemed  to  whirl  round* 
he  could  scarcely  stammer  out :  "  Little  door,  open ! "  The 
door  sprang  open.  Li  a  Hvelier  and  louder  voice  he  now 
cried  out :  **  Little  door,  shut ! "  and  it  closed  behind  him. 

He  ran*  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  but  uttered  not  a 
syllable  about  the  treasures  he  had  foimd ;  then  went  into 
the  conventual  church  and  offered  up,  for  the  church  and 
for  the  poor,  two-tenths  of  all  that  he  had  taken  in  the 
vault.  The  next  day  he  went  to  the  town,  and  bought 
some  clothes  for  his  wife  and  children.  He  had,  he  said, 
fovnd  an  old  dollar  and  a  few  guilders  under  the  roots  of 
the  beech  that  he  had  felled.  The  following  Sunday  he 
went  with  firmer  steps  to  the  door  in  the  rock,  did  as  he 
had  done  the  first  time,  and  suppUed  himself  better  than 
on  the  former  occasion ;  still  with  moderation  and  discre- 
tion. **  Come  again! "  cried  the  same  hollow  voice.  And  he 
went  on  the  third  Sunday,  and  filled  his  pockets  as  before. 
He  was  now  in  his  own  estimation  a  rich  man,  but  what 
could  he  do  with  his  riches  ?    He  gave  to  the  church  and 

I  I  d 
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to  the  poor  two-tenths  of  all  he  had,  the  rest  he  resolved  to 
buiy  in  his  cellar,  and  from  time  to  time  fetch  some  as  he 
required  it  Yet  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  first  to 
measure  his  money;  for  as  to  counting  it,  that  was  an  art 
he  had  never  learned. 

He  accordingly  went  to  his  neighbour,  a  veiy  rich  man, 
but  who  starved  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth.  He 
hoarded  up  com,  deprived  the  labourer  of  his  hire,  extorted 
from  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  lent  money  on  pledges. 
He  had  no  children.  From  this  man  the  wood-cutter  hoF- 
rowed  a  measure,  measured  his  money,  buried  it,  and 
returned  the  measure  to  its  owner.  The  measure  had 
some  long  cracks  in  it,  through  which  the  corn-dealer,  when 
selling  to  the  poor  labourer,  always  shook  some  gnuns  hade 
to  his  own  heap.  In  one  of  these  cracks  two  or  three  (^ 
the  small  copper  coins  had  lodged,  which  the  wood-cutter, 
in  throwing  out  the  money,  had  not  observed.  But  they 
did  not  so  easily  escape  the  vulture-eyes  of  his  rich  n^gh- 
hour.  He  went  in  search  of  the  wood-cutter,  and. asked 
him  what  he  had  been  measuring.  *'  Pine-cones  and 
beans,**  answered  he  confusedly.  The  usurer  shook  his 
head,  and  showed  him  the  copper  coins,  threatened  him 
with  the  law,  the  torture,  and,  lastly,  promised  to  give  him 
all  he  could  possibly  wish  for,  if  he  would  tell  him  the 
truth.  Thus  he  extorted  the  secret  out  of  ihe  poor  man, 
and  learned  frt)m  him  the  powerful  words. 

The  whole  week  the  rich  usurer  employed  in  forming 
plans  how  he  might  at  once  get  possession  of  all  the  trea- 
sures in  the  vault,  as  well  as  of  those  he  thought  might  be 
concealed  in  the  neighboiuring  vaults,  or  buried  under  the 
earth.  He  reckoned  beforehand,  that  if  he  could  get 
together  all  this  money,  he  could  by  degrees,  either  purchase 
at  a  cheap  rate  from  his  neighbours,  or  extort  from  them, 
by  fake  accusations  and  false  witnesses,  one  acre  and  one 
hide  of  land  after  another,  and  thus  make  himself  lord  of 
the  whole  village,  and,  perhaps,  of  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages ;  then  get  ennobled  by  the  emperor ;  and, 
as  a  robber-kught,  lay  the  country  aroimd  under  contribu- 
tion. 

It  did  not  please  the  wood-cutter  that  his  evil-disposed 
neighbour  should  visit  the  castle-vaults.     He  prayed  Inm  to 
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desist  from  his  purpose,  and  represented  to  him  the  fate  of 
many  luckless  treasure-seekers.  But  who  ever  held  back  a 
miser  from  an  open  sack  of  gold? 

By  threats  and  entreaties  the  wood-cutter  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  him  to  the  door;  he  was  only  to 
receive  the  sacks,  which  the  miser  would  himself  drag  out, 
and  conceal  them  among  the  bushes.  For  this  service  he 
was  to  have  the  half  of  all  the  treasure,  and  the  church  a 
tenth:  all  the  poor  also  in  the  village  should  be  newly 
clothed;  So  spake  the  usurer.  In  his  heart  he  had 
resolved,  when  he  no  longer  required  his  aid,  to  throw  the 
vrood-cutter  headlong  into  a  deep  well  which  was  near  the 
castle,  to  give  nothing  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  church  only 
a  few  copper  coins. 

The  following  Simday  the  extortioner,  accompanied  by 
the  wood-cutter,  set  off  before  sunrise  to  the  Dummburg. 
On  his  shoulder  he  carried  a  sack,  which  contained  three 
bushels,  into  which  he  put  twenty  smaller  ones,  and  in  his 
band  a  spade  and  a  large  axe.  The  wood-cutter  warned 
him  most  strongly  against  covetousnessf  but  in  vain;  he 
recommended  him  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  saints  for 
protection,  but  he  would  not.  Muttering  and  gnashing  his 
teeth,  he  walked  on. 

They  now  arrived  at  the  door.  The  wood-cutter,  who 
did  not  feel  very  easy  in  the  affair,  but  was  held  back  by  the 
fear  of  the  torture,  stood  at  some  distance  to  receive  the 
sacks.  "Little  door,  open!"  cried  the  miser  in  a  hurried 
tone,  and  trembling  with  eagerness.  The  door  then  opened, 
and  he  entered.  **  Little  door,  shut! **  cried  he,  and  it  closed 
after  him.  No  sooner  was  he  in  the  vault  and  saw  all  the 
vessels  and  sacks  full  of  gold,  and  caskets  of  precious  stones 
and  pearls,  and  shining  money,  than  he  devoured  them  all 
with  his  eyes ;  then  with  trembling  hands  pulled  the  twenty 
sacks  out  of  the  large  one,  and  began  filling  them.  At  this 
moment  there  cam«  slowly  from  the  depth  of  the  vault  a 
great  black  dog  with  fire-darting  eyes,  and  laid  himself  on 
all  the  frdl  sacks,  and  then  on  the  money.  "  Away  with 
thee,  miser!"  cried  the  dog,  grinning  fiercely  at  him. 
Trembling,  the  usurer  fell  to  Sie  groimd,  and  crept  on  hands 
and  knees  to  the  door ;  but  in  his  fear  he  forgot  the  words, 
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*'  Little  door,  open/*  and  continued  calling  out,  '*  Little  doOT, 
shut,*'  and  the  door  continued  closed. 

The  wood-cutter  watted  long  with  heating  heart ;  at  length 
he  approached  the  door.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  beard 
groans  and  moaning  and  the  hollow  howl  of  a  dog,  and  then 
all  was  silent 

He  now  heard  the  sound  of  the  mass-hell  at  the  convent, 
and  counted  his  heads ;  then  gently  knocked  at  the  door, 
saying :  "  Little  door,  open !  **  The  door  opened,  and  there  lay 
the  hleeding  hody  of  his  wicked  neighhour  stretched  on 
his  sacks ;  hut  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  diamonds 
and  pearls,  sank  deeper  and  deeper  hefore  his  eyes  into  ^be 
earth,  till  all  had  completely  vanished. 


HACKBLNBERG  AND  THE  SCREECH-OWL. 

Fab  and  wide  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Thuriogian 
Forest  rides  the  wild  huntsman  Hackelnherg,  although  he 
prefers  abiding  in  the  HaJ^el,  whence  he  has  his  name, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dummburg.  With 
his  dogs  he  is  often  to  be  heard  at  midnight  riding  in  storm 
and  rain.  Or  in  moonlight  when  the  sky  is  partially  covered 
with  fleeting  clouds,  following  in  the  air  the  shades  d 
the  game  he  slaughtered  in  his  lifetime.  His  usual  comse 
is  from  the  Dummburg  across  the  Hakel,  to  the  present 
desolate  village  of  Ammendorf.  But  only  to  a  few  Sunday's 
children  *  is  granted  the  power  of  seeing  him.  To  them 
he  appears  at  times  as  a  solitary  huntsman  witii  a  dog ;  at 
other  times,  they  see  him  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  accompanied  by  six  hunting  dogs.  But  eveiy  one  may 
hear  his  terrific  rushing  through  the  air,  the  hollow  baying 
of  his  dogs,  and  the  plashing  of  his  horse*s  hoofs,  as  if  th^ 
were  passing  through  water;  they  hear  his  wild  "  Hu !  hu  !** 
and  see  his  companion  and  hom-bfpwer,  tiie  Screech- 
owl. 

*  Children  bom  on  a  Sunday  were  bj  the  Germanic  nations  believed 
to  possess  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres.  See  Northern  Mythology,  ii 
208,  275.  The  superstition  probably  still  exists  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  Denmark  and  the  north  of  Qermany. 
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Three  travellers  were  once  sitting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Dummburg.  The  night  was  far  advanced ;  the  moon 
peeped  forth  between-  the  fleeting  clouds,  and  all  around 
was  still.  Suddenly  a  rushing  noise  was  heard  above  their 
heads ;  they  looked  up,  and  a  large  screech-owl  flew  before 
them.  "  Oh !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  travellers,  *'  that  is 
the  TiU-Osel ;  then  the  wild  huntsman  Hackelnberg  is  not 
for  off"."  "  Let  us  run,"  said  the  second,  in  a  tremulous 
tone,  *'  before  the  spectre  overtakes  us."  "  Escape  we  can- 
not," said  the  third ;  "  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  you 
do  not  provoke  him ;  lie  flat  down,  quite  still,  on  your  faces, 
while  he  passes  over  us  ;  but  you  must  not  speak  to  him, 
or  it  may  be  with  us  as  it  was  with  that  shepherd."  The 
travellers  laid  themselves  down  in  the  imderwood,  and  soon 
heard  around  them  a  great  noise  as  of  a  pack  of  hoimds 
forcing  their  way  through  the  thicket,  and  above  them  a 
hollow  sound  as  of  game  when  pursued,  intermingled  witli 
the  wild  himtsman's  appalling  "Hu!  hu!"  Two  of  the 
travellers  lay  close  to  the  ground,  but  the  third  could  not 
resist  his  curiosity ;  he  cast  a  sideward  glance  through  the 
branches,  and  saw  the  shadow  of  a  huntsman,  who  with  his 
dogs  huiTied  over  them.  Ever^lhing  was  again  still  around. 
The  travellers  raised  themselves  slowly,  and  timidly  they 
gazed  after  Hackelnberg,  but  he  was  gone,  and  did  not  again 
appear. 

After  a  long  pause,  one  of  them  asked:  **  Who  or  what  is 
the  Tut-Osel  ?  "  His  companion  answered  :  *•  In  a  remote 
convent  in  Thuringia  there  once  lived  a  mm  of  the  name  of 
Ursel.  In  her  lifetime  she  was  wont  to  annoy  the  sister- 
hood with  her  howling  voice,  and  frequently  disturbed  the 
singing,  on  which  account  they  called  her  the  Tut-Ursel. 
But  it  was  much  worse  after  her  death  ;  then  every  night, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  she  put  her  head  through  a  hole  in  the 
tower  that  opened  into  the  choir  of  the  church,  and  screamed 
mournfully ;  and  every  morning  at  fom*  o'clock  she  joined 
in  the  choral  song. 

For  a  day  or  two  the  sisters  endured  this  with  beating 
hearts  and  trembling  knees;  but  on  the  fourth  morning, 
when  she  joined  in  the  chant,  one  of  the  sisters  whispered 
in  a  tremulous  voice  to  her  neighbour:  "Oh,  that  is 
certainly  Ursel !  "  The  chanting  was  suddenly  stopped,  their 
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hair  stood  on  end,  and  all  the  nuns  ran  oat  of  the  church 
screammg:  "Oh,  the  TuHJrsel!  Tijt^Ursel !"  and  all  the 
threats  of  punishment  and  penance  were  insufficient  to 
induce  them  again  to  enter  the  sacred  edifice,  until  Ursel 
had  heen  exorcised  from  within  the  convent  waDs.  The 
most  &mous  exorcist  of  his  time,  who  resided  in  a  Capuchin 
convent  on  the  hanks  of  the  Danuhe,  was  sent  for,  who  by 
fasting  and  prayer  banished  Ursel,  in  the  form  of  a  screecbr 
owl,  to  the  distant  Dummburg. 

Here  she  met  with  Hackelnberg,  and  found  in  his  vnld 
cry  of  *•  Hu !  hu !"  as  much  pleasure  as  he  did  in  her  *•  U ! 
hu !"  and  now,  united  for  ever,  they  go  forth  on  their  aerial 
hunt,  he  pleased  at  having  found  a  being  to  his  mind,  she 
not  less  delighted  at  being  no  longer  confined  within  the 
convent-walls  listening  to  the  echo  of  the  nuns*  chant 

"  Now  we  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Tut-Osel,"  said  one 
of  the  travellers,  "  teU  us  what  happened  to  the  shepherd 
who  spoke  to  Hackelnberg.**  "  Listen  to  the  wonderful  tale," 
answered  his  companion.  '*A  shepherd  once  heard  the 
wild  huntsman  riding  just  over  his  pens,  and  set  his 
dogs  after  him,  calling  out:  *Good  luck,  Hackelnberg !' 
Hackelnberg  instantly  turned,  and  cried  with  a  hoUow 
thundering  voice:  'As  thou  hast  helped  me  to  hunt,  thou 
shalt  have  some  of  the  game.'  The  shepherd  crouched 
down  trembling ;  but  Hackelnberg  threw  a  putrid  haunch 
of  a  horse  down  into  his  hutch'i',  so  that  he  could  neither 
move  backwards  nor  forwards.** 


What  probably  gave  rise  to  these  traditions  of  the  middle 
ages  was  a  hunter,  like  Nimrod«  of  the  noble  house  of 
Hakelberg  or  Hackelnberg.  The  last  known  hunter  of  this 
race  was  Hans  von  Hakelberg,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  died  in  a  hospital  on  the  road  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Wulperode,  near  to  Homburg,  on  the  confines  of  Bruns- 
wick.   In  the  churchyard  there  his  ashes  are  covered  by  a 

*  The  word  thus  rendered  is  Schttferkarren,  which  signifies  a  sort  of 
cart  or  barrow  on  which  there  is  a  small  sort  of  cabin,  in  which  ih» 
shepherds  can  rest  occasionally. 
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stone,  on  which  is  represented  a  knight  in  complete  armour 
on  a  mule.  Formerly,  the  traveller  who  passed  through 
Wulperode  was  astonished  at  the  heairy  Imightly  armour 
to  he  seen  hanging  in  the'  church,  helonging  to  Hans  of 
Hackelnherg.  At  &e  present  time  the  helmet  only  is  to  he 
seen  there;  all  the  rest  of  the  armour  is — although  one 
knows  not  why^~in  Deersheim.  Of  his  singular  death  the 
following  tradition  is  preserved. 

Hans  von  Hackelnherg,  chief  huntsman  to  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  lived  only  for  the  chase.  To  gratify  his  passion, 
he  either  hought  or  farmed  several  himting  districts,  and 
traversed,  with  his  followers  and  his  large  pack  of  dogs, 
fields  and  forests,  and  the  mountains  of  the^Harz,  year  after 
year,  hy  day  and  hy  night. 

He  once  passed  the  night  in  Harzehurg,  and  there 
dreamed  that  he  saw  a  formidahle  wild  hoar,  which,  after  a 
long  conflict,  overpowered  him.  When  he  awoke,  the 
frightful  image  was  ever  hefore  his  eyes,  and  no  remon- 
strances could  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  monster,  although 
he  affected  to  laugh  at  his  dream.  Some  days  after,  he 
actually  met  in  the  Harz  with  a  powerful  boar,  exactly 
resembling  the  one  he  had  seen  in  his  dream,  in  colour,  in 
the  erecting  of  his  bristles,  in  size,  and  in  the  great  length 
of  his  tusks.  With  ferocity,  courage,  and  strengSi,  the  stnfe 
began  on  both  sides,  and  long  continued  doubtful.  To  his 
dexterity  Hans  von  Hackelnberg  was  indebted  for  his  victory, 
and  he  ultimately  stretched  his  formidable  enemy  at  his 
feet  When  he  saw  him  at  length  extended  on  the  earth, 
he  feasted  his  eyes  for  some  time  on  the  sight,  and  then 
struck  with  his  foot  against  the  animal's  tusks,  exclaiming : 
**  Thou  canst  do  nothing  with  them  now !"  But  he  struck 
with  such  force,  that  one  of  the  sharp  teeth  penetrated  his 
boot  and  wounded  his  foot. 

At  first  he  thought  but  little  of  the  woimd,  ahd  continued 
the  chase  till  night  came  on.  On  his  return  home,  his 
foot  was  so  swollen,  that  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  cut  off 
the  boot.  From  want  of  proper  bandages  and  care,  the 
woimd  became  so  bad  in  a  few  days,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
hasten  to  Wolfenbiittel  to  procure  help.  But  every  motion 
of  the  carriage  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  it  was  with  great 
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difficulty  he  could  reach  the  hospital  of  Wulperode,  in  ^vhidi. 
he  soon  after  expired  i". 


HONESTY  IS  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

In  the  court  of  the  castle  of  Griiningen  on  the  Bode,  sat, 
one  fine  summer  evening,  Henry,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and 
with  him  another  bishop,  who  for  some  months  had  been 
his  guest.  Before  them  stood,  in  two  capacious  goblets, 
their  evening  potation.  From  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  they  dined,  until  simset,  they  had  been  sitting  talking 
about  a  great  wine-tun,  which  some  bishop  on  the  Bhine 
had  had  constructed,  such  as  in  their  opinion  every  eccle- 
siastical prince,  who  was  desirous  of  imparting  a  proper 
degree  of  splendour  to  his  court,  ought  to  have.  The  plan 
was  at  length  settled,  and  only  waited  for  execution ;  and 
the  conversation  was  beginning  to  be  very  dull  and 
monosyllabic,  and  interrupted  by  frequent  gapings  on  both 
sides,  when  luckily  Conrad  the  shepherd  drove  his  beauti- 
ful white  flock  across  the  castle-yard,  where  every  evening 
they  were  counted  by  Bishop  Henry.  "  May  God  protect 
you,  Lord  Bishop,"  said  the  shepherd.  **  Good  evening, 
Conrad,"  answered  the  prelate.     "  But  where  is  Harm  ?" 

Conrad  whistled,  and  a  beautiful  large  ram  sprang  forth, 
first  to  the  shepherd,  and  then  to  the  bishop,  who  caressed 
it  and  fed  it  with  pieces  of  bread  which  he  had  purposely 
reserved  from  the  dinner-table.  The  bishop  then  spoke  a 
few  words  to  his  shepherd,  and  jokingly  asked  him,  when 
he  was  to  be  married  ?  Conrad  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
drove  on  his  flock. 

The  bishop  now  launched  out  in  praise  of  the  beautiful 
ram,  which  he  would  not  lose  for  the  world ;  then  he  com- 
mended his  good  Conrad,  who,  he  said,  was  honesty  itself. 
At  this  his  guest  laughed  aloud ;  for  much  travelling  and 
long  residence  at  many  princely  courts  had  inspired  him 
with  mistrust  towards  aU  mankind.  He  maintained,  that 
to  find  perfectly  honest  servants  was  a  downright  impossi- 

*  For  other  traditions  of  Hackelnberg,  see  Northern  Mytholofinr, 
ui.  91-95. 
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"bility,  at  least  in  an  ecclesiastical  court ;  tbey  all  deceived 
and  cheated  their  masters ;  all  of  them  were  rogues,  only 
some  more,  others  less.     Bishop  Henry  contradicted  him 
with  warmth,  praised  the  general  good  character  of  all  who 
lived  under  the  protection  of  his  pastoral  staff,  but  more 
particularly  his  shepherd,  Oonrad,  who  never  told  him  an 
untruth,  nor  had  ever  deceived  him.     "  Has  Conrad  then 
never  lied  ?  Has  he  never  deceived  others  ?  Never  wronged 
his    master?"  asked    the   bishop  ironically.      "No,"    an- 
swered Henry  emphatically,  "  Co*nrad  has  never  done  so, 
nor  vnll  he  ever  do  so." 
' "  Never  ?  "  repeated  his  guest.     "  What  will  you  wager  ?  " 
After  many  proposals,  tihe  bishops  wagered  a  wine-cask 
that  should  contain  a  himdred  and  fifty  hogsheads.     And  in 
three  days  Conrad,  without  his  knowledge,  was  to  be  put  to 
the  proof.     The  bishops  then  parted  for  the  night,  rpjoiced 
at  having  found  for  the  next  few  days  some  new  excitement, 
and  each  siure  of  the  victory. 

The  stranger  bishop,  before  he  retired  to  rest,  entered  as 
usual  into  conference  with  his  man  Peter.  This  Peter 
was  a  servant  in  name  only ;  and  occasionally  was  also  the 
court-fool ;  he  was  in  fact  the  bishop's  privy  councillor  more 
than  many  who  bore  titles  and  orders.  In  all  spiritual 
and  secular  matters  Peter  was  always  the  adviser  and  helper. 
He  was  accustomed  to  see,  to  hear,  and  often  to  think  for 
his  master,  without  letting  it  be  perceived ;  and  he  had  so 
done  in  the  present  instance. 

But  this  evening  Peter  was  in  no  very  loquacious  humour, 
for  the  epithet  of  rogue,  which  his  master  just  before  had 
allowed  to  escape  him,  vexed  him  at  heart,  and  not  imtil  he 
was  promised  a  new  scarlet  cloak,  in  the  event  of  the  wager 
being  won,  would  he  open  his  mouth.  But  after  many 
sarcastic  remarks  on  the  cost  of  the  wine-cask,  that  was  to 
contain  a  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads,  which  would  be  more 
than  the  half  of  the  yearly  revenue  yielded  by  the  bishopric,  he 
undertook  to  find  out  how  this  Conrad,  the  pattern,  quint- 
essence, and  phoenix  of  honesty,  as  both  master  and  man 
deridingly  called  him,  was  to  be  acted  upon. 

Peter  by  sunrise  put  the  night's  reflections  into  imme- 
diate practice,  and  already,  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  he 
was  enabled  to  inform  ];us  master  that  Conrad  entertained  a 
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passion  for  a  young  girl  named  Lise,  who,  however,  would 
not  listen  to  him  until  he  had  a  cottage  to  offer  her,  as  both 
of  them  were  veiy  poor.  Peter  had  already  spoken  to 
Lise,  and  found  her  quite  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  a  scheme  he  had  projected.  He  requested  of 
his  master  a  handful  or  two  of  shining  batzen  *,  to  enable 
him  to  win  the  wine-tun.  The  bishop  let  him  take  as  much 
as  he  pleased,  in  order  that  he  might  sit  down  to  table  so 
much  the  ireer  from  care. 

Peter  now  went  again  to  the  pretty  Lise,  and  showed  her 
the  bright  money,  wbich  quite  covered  her  small  table :  they 
settled  about  a  cottage,  which  a  poor  widow  had  long  wished 
to  sell,  and  Peter  engaged  to  pay  the  price  for  Lise,  as  soon 
as  she  had  brought  him  what  he  required. 

The  following  morning  Lise  went  to  weed  in  the  field 
through  which  Conrad  was  accustomed  to  drive  his  flock  to 
pasture.  Hardly  had  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in  the 
distance,  than  he  flew  towards  her,  accompanied  by  his  ram 
Harm,  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  repeated  to  her  all 
that  he  had  so  often  said  before,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
his  wishes.  But  Lise  answered  him  very  coldly,  saying,  she 
had  heard  it  all  a  thousand  times,  that  if  he  had  nothing  to 
tell  her  about  a  cottage  of  his  own,  he  already  knew  her 
determination. 

Conrad  was  going  sorrowful  away,  when  a  half-friendfy 
look  from  Lise  encouraged  him  to  ask  her,  why  she  dis- 
missed him  so  prudishly,  and  if  there  were  anything  he 
could  do  for  her.  "  WeU,  then,  by  way  of  trial,  let  us  see 
whether  you  really  will  do  something  for  me,"  answered 
Lise.  (The  bishop*s  pet  ram  had  in  die  meantime  thrust 
himself  between  Conrad  and  herself,  and  was  eating  some 
bread  out  of  her  hand.)  "  Suppose  I  were  now  to  beg  <rf 
you  to  give  me  your  Harm,  that  I  might  sell  him?  **  Conrad*8 
heart  sfmk within  him.  He  answered  sorrowfully :  *'  Eveij- 
thing  in  the  world  save  this.  If  the  bishop  could  not  feed 
my  Harm  eveiy  evening,  I  would  not  be  witness  to  his  dis- 
tress. Take  ten  of  the  best  sheep  out  of  the  whole  flock, 
take  all  the  fifty  that  belong  to  me,  only  leave  me  the  one 
poor  ram.**    '*  See  !'*  exclaimed  Lise,  '*you  are  like  all  men. 

*  A  small  coin. 
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Away  with  your  fifty  sheep!  Can  you  refuse  me  such  a  trifle 
for  a  marriage-present  ?  you  would  make  a  nice  husband 
when  the  honey-moon  was  over*  Go  to  your  bishop,  and 
let  him  feed  lus  ram,  while  you  kiss  his  slipper."  They 
thus  continued  jarring  for  some  lime.  Conrad  wept  for  sheer 
vexation.  Lise  at  length  confessed  to  him  that  she  had 
already  sold  the  ram,  to  get  the  little  cotti^e  which  they  had 
both  so  often  longed  for,  and  that  she  must  deliver  it  on 
that  day,  cost  what  it  might ;  as  she  had  given  her  word  for 
it,  and  would  not  be  called  a  liar  She  then  let  fall  a  few 
tears,  said  that  all  the  fond  hopes  she  had  cherished  of 
being  able  to  purchase  a  cottage,  in  which  they  might  live 
happily  togetlier  with  their  children,  were  now  blighted ;  and 
then  asked  him  whether  sheep  did  not  die  every  day, 
whether  he  never  lost  one,  whether  none  were  ever  stolen, 
whether  the  wolf  never  ate  up  one  of  the  counted  sheep. 

Love  triumphed.  Conrad  gave  her  his  hand,  and  pro- 
mised that  before  noon  he  would  deliver  the  ram  to  her,  and 
Lise  gave  Conrad  hers,  and  engaged  to  be  his  wife  within 
a  month ;  and  perhaps  something  besides  into  the  bargain. 

Lise  quickly  returned  to  the  town,  and  Conrad  gazed  long 
after  her.  But  the  joy  of  his  betrothal  was  much  clouded 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  trial  he  had  to  undergo  before  his 
august  and  gracious  master,  in  whose  service  he  had  until 
then  been  so  happy,  and  who  took  such  great  pleasure  in 
the  ram. 

He  now  stood  alone  in  the  field  where  Lise  had  been 
weeding,  his  thoughts  turned  inwards,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground.  At  length  he  struck  his  shepherd's  staff 
into  the  earth,  hung  his  coat  upon  it,  and  placed  his  hat  on 
the  top ;  and  now  a  dialogue  or  rather  a  monologue  ensued, 
during  which  Harm  fix)m  time  to  time  made  an  accompany- 
ing movement.  "  God's  blessing,  my  Lord  Bishop."  "  Good 
evening,  Conrad ;  but  where  is  Harm  ?"  **  Harm !  my  Lord 
Bishop;  he  is  lost!  he  has  run  away!"  As  Conrad  was 
thus  speaking,  Harm  thrust  himself  between  his  feet  to 
gaze  on  the  strange  object  before  which  his  master  was 
making  so  many  obeisances — "  Conrad  !  Conrad !  (with  a 
shake  of  the  head)  he  is  too  much  accustomed  to  his  bread. 
Harm  could  not  run  away,  that  will  not  pass."  Conrad  tried 
another  dialogue,  in  which  he  represented  to  the  bishop 
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that  the  ram  had  been  stolen,  when  Hann  interrupted  him 
by  a  violent  push,  just  as  he  was  going  to  repeat  his  obei- 
sances :  "  He  is  not  to  be  deceived  so  easily,"  cried  Conrad, 
'*  that  will  never  do." 

Thus  he  continued  for  some  time  talking  to  himself^  and 
always  ending  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  and  **  Conrad, 
Conrad !  that  will  never  do ;"  "  and  yet,"  he  added, "  I  must 
deliver  up  the  ram  before  noon ;  for  if  Lise,  who  has  already 
sold  it,  does  not  keep  her  word,,  she  will  be  a  deceiver  and 
cannot  be  my  wife." 

At  length  he  gave  a  high  spring  in  the  air  for  joy,  and 
cried  out :  "  Honesty  is  the  best  poUcy  1  That  will  do,  that 
will  do."  Then,  putting  on  his  coat  and  hat,  he  drove  his 
flock  further.  And  before  noon,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  de- 
livered to  Lise  his  favourite  Harm,  which  she  exchanged 
for  the  money  to  purchase  the  cottage,  without  bestowing  4 
thought  on  the  dilemma  in  which  her  lover  was  placed. 

The  evening  of  that  day  was  fixed  for  the  proof  of  Con- 
rad's honesty  without  his  having  any  suspicion  of  it  Both 
the  bishops  were  sitting  in  the  court-yard  over  their  evening 
cup,  expecting  the  shepherd  with  his  flock,  who  was  to 
decide  their  wager.  The  heart  of  each  beat  high,  and 
they  spoke  but  Uttle,  as  each  would  rather  yidd  to  the 
other  the  honour  of  constructing  the  great  wine-tun.  But 
Peter,  the  privy  councillor,  felt  quite  at  ease^  and,  laughing 
in  his  sleeve,  was  rejoicing  in  victory,  and  his  well-laid 
plans  beforehand ;  for  he  had  got  the  bishop's  pet  ram  safe 
in  the  stable ;  and  how  could  Conrad  venture  to  disclose  the 
real  truth,  which  would  bring  dovm  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  master,  and  deprive  him  for  ever  of  hi^ 
livelihood  ? 

Thus  thought  Peter,  the  privy  councillor.  In  the  mean- 
time Conrad  drove  his  flock  across  the  castle-yard,  and  just 
before  the  bishops.  Peter  chuckled,  for  he  thought  he 
could  read  anxiety  and  trepidation  in  Conrad's  countenance. 
This  time  no  ram  sprang  joyfully  towards  Bishop  Heniy  to 
be  fed.  **  Where  is  Harm?"  asked  the  prelate  with  a  sig- 
nificant look.  Conrad  answered  with  a  finn  voice  :  **  I  have 
sold  him — ^that  is  the  truth — Honesty  is  the  best  Pohcy,  is 
my  maxim,  my  Lord  Bishop,  as  you  know,  and,  please  God, 
it  shall  ever  be  so." 
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Peter's  face  visibly  grew  longer.  The  bishop  exclaimed 
with  darkened  countenance  and  trembling  voice:  "Why 
hast  thou  sold  the  ram  without  infonning  me  ?    I  would 

have  given  thee  tenfold  for  it.    Dost  thou  not  know" ^ 

•*  Hear  me,  my  Lord  Bishop,"  said  Conrad;  "  Lise  tempted 
me,  as  Eve  once  tempted  Adam,  and  some  knave  tempted 
Lise,  as  the  evil  one  tempted  Eve.  If  he  will  give  me  back 
my  Harm  I  will  ^ot  name  him."  (Peter  turned  aside  full 
of  rage,  fojr  away  were  his  shining  batzens,  and  his  scarlet 
cloak,  and  even  the  ram,  which  must  else  have  paid  the 
reckoning.)  "  Lise,"  continued  he,  "  had  sold  the  ram 
without  informing  me  beforehand ;  otherwise  it  never  would 
have  happened.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  give  it  to  her, 
much  as  it  grieved  me ;  if  I  had  not,  she  would  have  been  a 
liar,  and  now  she  is  my  wife !  This  is  the  real  truth,  my 
Lord  Bishop.  You  can  now  do  what  you  please  with  m0. 
Done  is  done  ;  only  do  not  punish  Lise — a  weak  creature  is 
soon  seduced  by  a  serpent." 

Bishop  Heniy  was  about  to  chide,  but  the  other  bishop 
interrupted  him,  saying,  with  an  angry  side-glance  at  Peter, 
who  skulked  away :  "  I  have  lost  the  wager ;  for  this  was 
the  trial." 

And  Bishop  Henry  did  not  chide.  Winning  the  wager 
gave  him  pleasure,  but  more  than  all  the  casks  of  wine  he 
rejoiced  over  the  integrity  of  his  servant,  and  felt  also  what 
love  is  capable  of. 

Both  the  bishops  exclaimed:  "Honesty  is  indeed  the 
best  policy."  Bishop  Heniy  added :  "As  a  reward  for  thy 
honesty,  I  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  wedding,  and.  half  of 
the  flock  shall  be  thine."  "  And,"  continued  the  stranger 
bishop,  "thy  favourite  Harm  thou  shalt  have  again,  and 
shalt  keep  the  cottage  as  a  christening  gift  for  thy  flrst-bom." 

And  the  bishop  who  lost  the  wager  had  the  great  wine- 
tun  constructed,  which  formerly  drew  so  many  travellers  to 
<7runingen,  and  which  still  lies  on  the  Spiegelsberg  near 
Halberstadt. 
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THE  DEVIL'S  MILL. 


The  summit  of  the  Bammberg,  a  momitain  in  the  Haiz, 
ndiich  rises  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  offers  to  the  traveller  an  uneiqpected  splendid 
prospect  The  whole  rounded  summit  is  covered  with 
large  blocks  of  granite,  partlj  heaped  upon  each  other, 
partly  strewed  around.  On  its  highest  point  a  group  of 
these  masses  is  particularly  conspicuous.  Here  are  nume- 
rous layers  of  such  granite  blocks  of  considerable  circuit, 
piled  one  on  another,  partly  rounded  and  smoothed,  as  if 
by  the  hand  of  man ;  these  form  a  kind  of  pyramid,  stand- 
ing quite  isolated,  and  rising  about  thirty  feet  above  the  flat 
summit  of  the  mountain :  round  about  them  lie  dispersed 
thousands  of  greater  and  smaller  blocks  of  granite.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  tower  was  bmlt  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  the  view  from  which  is,  perhaps, 
unique  in  North  Germany,  as  it  commands  both  sides  of 
the  Harz.  These  masses  of  rock  are  known  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood  under  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Mux,  concemisg 
which  people  relate  the  following  tradition. 

Bammberg  derives  its  name  from  the  god  Bamm,  whom 
the  Old  Saxons  worshipped  here.  On  the  point  of  the 
rock  which  is  now  called  the  Devil's  Mill  once  stood  a 
statue  of  the  god ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  populous  part  of  Old  Saxony  might  see  the  fires 
which  the  priests  here  kindled  for  their  sacrifices.  The 
ascending  columns  of  smoke  announced  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Harz,  far  and  near,  when  new  victims  were  required. 
Then  the  worshippers  of  Bamm  flocked  frx>m  every  part  of 
the  Hartingau,  and  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  bright  towering 
flame. 

When  Charles  and  Winfiid*  abolished  German  heathen- 
ism, Bamm*s  fire  was  also  gradually  quenched ;  but  instead 
of  the  god,  the  devil,  for  a  time,  played  a  part  on  the  inhos- 
pitable mountain. 

A  miller  had  built  himself  a  mill  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Banunberg,  but  which  at  times  lacked  wind.     The  wish, 

*  See  page  466,  note. 
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therefore,  soon  rose  within  him  of  having  a  mill  standing 
quite  free  on  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  which 
-would  then  always  lie  in  motion,  let  the  wind  blow  from  the 
east  or  the  west,  the  north  or  the  south.  But  it  appeared 
to  him  a  difficult  task  for  men  to  build  a  large  mill  on  such 
a  height,  and  more  difficult  still  to  secure  it  against  the 
storms  which  scattered  all  ordinary  structures  like  stubble. 
This  ever-recurring  wish,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
satisfying  it,  deprived  him  of  all  rest  both  by  day  and  night ; 
but,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  devil  made  his  appearance,  and 
oflfered  his  services.  After  bargaining  and  haggling  for  a 
long  while,  the  miller  at  last  signed  a  contract  to  become 
the  property  of  the  evil  one  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years; 
and  the  devil,  on  his  part,  promised  to  build  him  a  faultless 
mill,  with  six  sets  of  stones,  on  the  top  of  the  Kammberg, 
and  that  it  should  be  completed  in  the  following  night 
before  cock-crowing. 

The  infernal  architect  heaped  the  rocks  one  upon  an- 
other, and  built  a  miU,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
seen.  Soon  after  midnight,  he  went  to  the  miller's  house 
on  the  decUvity  of  the  mountain,  to  fetch  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  the  new  mill,  and  taking  possession  of  it. 

With  a  beating  heart  the.  miller  followed  the  fiend,  and 
found  everything  even  beyond  his  expectations.  Gladly 
would  he  have  given  the  half  of  his  Ufe  away  could  he 
but  have  foimd  a  single  fault.  But  everything  appeared 
perfect. 

Trembling  he  was  now  going  to  receive  the  mill  under 
the  terrible  conditions,  when  he  discovered  that  there  was  a 
stone  wanting,  which  to  a  miller  was  indispensable.  The 
builder,  long  denied  the  asserted  fault,  but  was  at  length 
obhged  to  confess  it.  Immediately  he  set  about  supplying 
the  deficiency ;  but  just  as  he  came  flying  through  tiie  air 
with  the  stone,  lo !  the  cock,  at  the  mill  below,  crowed. 

Frantic  with  rage  at  the  failure  of  his  plan,  the  fiend 
grasped  the  building,  tore  do\m  the  sails,  and  wheels,  and 
stones,  and  flimg  them  about  in  all  directions.  He  then 
hurled  about  the  rocks  which  he  had  heaped  up  to  the 
clouds,  so  that  they  covered  the  whole  of  the  Kammberg, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  foundation  remained,  as  an 
everlasting  memorial  of  the  Devil's  Mill. 

K   K 
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THE  DAMBECK  BELLS  IN  ROBEL. 

The  church  at  Dambeck,  the  walls  of  which  are  yet  stand- 
ing, is  of  the  remotest  antiquity ;  it  was,  in  fact,  built  before 
the  flood ;  but  the  bell-tower  has  sunk  into  the  lake  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  former  times,  the  bells  were  sometimes  on  St 
John's  day  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  place  them- 
selves in  the  sun  at  noon-tide. 

Once  some  children,  who  had  been  taking  their  parents' 
dinner  to  them  in  the  field,  on  their  return  sat  down  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  to  wash  their  handkerchiefs,  when  they 
saw  the  bells  rise  up  so  high  that  one  of  the  little  girls 
hung  her  handkerchief  upon  one  of  them  to  dry.  After  a 
while,  two  of  the  bells  began  to  sink  down  into  the  water 
again ;  but  the  third  could  not  move  from  the  spot  Here- 
upon the  children  ran  into  the  town,  and  related  what  they 
had  seen.  Now  the  whole  town  of  Bobel  came  running 
out ;  and  the  wealthy,  who  wished  to  get  the  bell  for  them- 
selves, attached  eight,  sixteen,  and  even  more  horses  to  it, 
but  still  they  were  unable  to  move  it  from  the  spot 

Then  came  a  poor  man  driving  by  with  two  oxen,  who, 
seeing  what  was  going  on,  instantly  yoked  his  two  oxen 
to  the  bell,  saying :  "  With  God  go  poor  as  well  as  rich, 
all  alike,"  and  conveyed  the  bell,  without  difficulty,  to 
Robel. 

There  they  hung  it  in  the  Neustadt  church ;  and  every 
time  a  poor  person  dies,  whose  relations  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  the  tolling  of  the  other  bells,  this  bell  is  rung,  and 
its  sound  is  ever,  "  Dambeck,  Dambeck." 


THE  WITCHES'  HORN. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ronneby  lived  a  landowner  whose 
fields  and  farm-yards  the  witches  on  every  Walpurgis  *  night 
so  damaged  that  at  length  a  faithful  domestic  resolved  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  mischief  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
project,  he  rode  on  May-day  eve  to  the  spot  where  they  all 

*  The  eve  of  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  witches  are  said  to  ride  to  the 
Brocken.    See  Northern  Mythology,  iii.  passim. 
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were  accustomed  to  assemble,  and  fomid  them  collected 
round  a  large  marble  slab,  which  rested  on  four  golden 
pillars;  on  &e  slab  lay  a  golden  horn  of  beautiful  form 
and  workmanship.  The  witches  were  eating  and  drinking, 
and  invited  him  to  partake  of  their  refection ;  but  one  of 
his  fellow-servants,  whom  he  found  there,  warned  him 
against  drinking,  saying  they  only  wished  to  poison  him. 
He  therefore  threw  tlje  proffered  beverage  away,  seized  the 
horn,  and  rode  off  in  fall  gallop  towards  his  master's 
house,  where  all  the  gates  and  doors  had  been  left  open, 
in  order  to  remove  all  hindrances  ;  so  that,  however 
quickly  the  witches  were  after  him,  they  were  unable  to 
overtake  him. 

The  next  day,  when  he  had  just  brought  the  horn  to  his 
master,  an  elegantly-dressed  gentleman  was  announced, 
and,  on  being  introduced,  requested  him  to  restore  the 
golden  horn,  and  promised,  in  return,  to  inclose  his  pro- 
perty with  a  wall  seven  feet  high ;  but  in  case  of  his  re- 
fusal, he  threatened  him  with  the  destruction  of  his  farms 
three  times  by  fire,  and  that  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  most  priding  himself  in  his  wealth.  The  stranger  then 
departed,  giving  the  owner  three  days  for  reflection.  He 
would  not,  however,  restore  the  horn. 

But  hardly  had  he  got  the  next  harvest  well  housed, 
when  all  his  bams  stood  in  flames,  and  the  same  disaster 
happened  a  second  and  a  third  time,  till  he  was  quite  re^ 
duced  to  poverty.  The  king,  however,  who  had  heard  of 
his  misfortunes,  bestowed  on  him  such  a  liberal  donation 
that  he  was  enabled  to  rebuild  his  farms. 

And  now  the  horn  was  sent  about  in  every  direction,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  whence  it  came  ;  it  was  even  sent 
to  Constantinople,  to  ascertain  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
Turks,  but  no  owner  could  be  found.  Where  it  now  is,  the 
narrator  of  the  above,  who  was  a  Swede,  but  settled  in 
Swinemiinde,  knows  not. 


PETER   MUGGEL, 

In  the  period  when  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  were  powerful 
cities,  the  bold  robber  Peter  Muggel  was  master  of  the 
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village  and  castle  of  Schwienkuhlen  near  Arensbok.  From 
this  place  he  plundered  the  surrounding  country,  and  par- 
ticularly kept  a  strict  look-out  for  travellers  or  wagons 
laden  with  merchandise,  on  their  way  between  the  two 
cities.  His  depredations  soon  became  intolerable,  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  was  sent  against  him,  who  reduced  both 
the  village  and  castle  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stood  is  still  calle^  Muggelberg.  Peter 
had  long  been  expecting  an  attack,  and  had,  consequently, 
removed  his  most  precious  treasures  and  ready  money  into 
a  cave,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose  in  the 
Klenzauer  Weide,  a  wood  near  the  village  of  Elenzau. 
When  the  soldiers  had  destroyed  his  nest,  he  rode  away  on 
his  white  horse,  and  soon  resumed  his  old  profession,  even 
more  zealously  than  before.  All  attempts  made  bv  the  two 
cities  to  discover  his  new  lurking-^lace  were  for  a  long  time 
fruitless.  At  length  it  was  found ;  but  with  his  desperate 
companions  he  succeeded  in  destroying  those  who  were  sent 
to  iske  him ;  but  the  citizens  were  constantly  sending  more 
troops  against  him,  so  that  Peter  before  long  had  lost  nearly 
all  his  men,  and  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  he  himself 
should  Ml  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But  rather  than 
they  should  get  possession  of  his  treasures  he  had  recourse 
to  the  last  expedient.  In  a  dark  stormy  night,  he  called 
upon  the  evil  one  for  help.  Soon  he  made  his  appearance, 
in  the  foim  of  a  black  goat,  and  commanded  Peter  to  dig  a 
hole  and  deposit  his  treasures  in  it  When  he  cast  up  die 
first  spadeful  of  earth,  all  around  became  as  light  as  day ; 
for  before  him  stood  the  black  goat,  with  a  lamp  burning 
under  his  tail.  When  the  hole  was  finished,  the  treasures 
were  counted  and  deposited.  The  evil  one  then  set  his 
seal  upon  the  spot,  which  is  yet  to  be  seen  as  a  broad 
flat  stone.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  your  treasure  is  safe ;  should 
you,  or  any  other,  require  it  again,  then  you  must  come  in 
such  a  night  as  this,  with  just  such  a  black  goat  as  I  am, 
and  also  with  exactly  the  same  kind  of  light  to  fetch  it ; 
for  if  the  goat  has  a  single  white  hair,  or  you  bring  any 
other  light,  yoiu*  work  wiU  be  in  vain."  And  the  seal 
remains  to  this  day  untouched  on  the  same  spot,  so  that 
the  treasure  has  not  yet  been  raised ; — for  Peter  MuggeFs 
days  were  numbered. 
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The  Liibeckers  were  soon  again  in  quest  of  him.  To 
deceive  his  pursuers,  he  rode  in  the  twilight  to  a  smith's, 
had  his  horse's  shoes  reversed,  and  rode  to  his  hiding-place, 
flattering  himself  that  his  enemies  would  believe  he  had 
ridden  away.  They  came  upon  his  traces,  and  believed 
such  to  be  the  case ;  but,  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasure, 
they  went  into  the  cave  and  found  the  robber  sleeping. 
One  of  the  party  fell  upon  him  and  stabbed  him.  Had  he 
been  awake  they  certainly  would  not  have  overcome  him. 

Since  that  time,  Peter  Muggel  often  hunts  in  the  night, 
on  his  three-legged  white  horse,  through  the  village  of 
Gieselrade,  with  a  frightful  noise  and  rattling.  He  then 
rides  to  a  large  pond  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village, 
swims  his  horse  across,  and  then  rides  back  to  his  hiding- 
place.     Every  one  must  beware  of  meeting  him*. 


BLACK  MARGARET. 

There  once  reigned  over  Denmark  a  queen,  who  was  called 
Black  Margaret  f;  she  caused  the  Elbe  to  be  blockaded 
with  long  stakes  and  a  strong  chain,  so  that  no  vessel  could 
either  leave  or  enter  the  river.  In  like  manner,  she 
obstructed  the  ports  of  Kiel  and  Flensborg,  and  ruined  the 
navigation  of  die  Schlei.  She  besieged  Itzehoe,  and  on 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (Sept.  8),  she  caused 
a  great  wall  and  a  bridge  to  be  built  across  the  Stor,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  l£e  waters  into  the  town,  and  the 
burghers  have  ever  since  kept  the  day  as  a  festival,  and  call 
it  the  Borgerdag. 

Black  Margaret  also  caused  the  DannewerkJ  to  be  con- 
structed, as  a  barrier  against  the  Germans.     Before  it  was 

•  In  the  year  1470,  Frau  Abel,  Peter  Muggel's  widow,  sold  the 
village  and  manor  of  Schwienkuhlen  to  the  convent  of  Arensbok. 
Schrdder,  Topogr.  von  Holstein,  ii.  840. 

t  She  was  the  wife  of  Christopher  I. ;  she  died  a.d.  1283.  The  nick- 
name of  Sprenghest  was  given  her  from  her  agility  in  horseman^p. 

t  The  celebrated  rampart  of  earth  and  stones  extending  from  the 
Eider  or  Treen  to  the  Schlei.  It  was  originally  constmcted  by  the 
Danish  king  Gkniefrid,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  Germans.  Considerable  remains  of  it  still  exist. 
This  legend  about  Queen  Margaret  is  a  complete  fiction. 
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quite  finished,  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  she  placed  a 
row  of  cows  in  the  outer  ditch,  from  which  it  is  named  the 
Cow-ditch.  On  these  her  assailants  expended  all  their 
ammunition,  mistaking  the  cattle  for  helmed  warriors.  In 
the  meantime  she  completed  the  work. 

She  was  very  crafty,  and  always  rode  through  the  countiy 
with  her  horse's  shoes  reversed,  so  that  no  one  should  know 
where  she  was.  In  this  manner  she  once  escaped  from  the 
Oldenburgers.  She  had  sent  her  son  to  Oldenburg  to 
receive  the  contributions ;  but  the  Oldenburg  shoemakers 
seized  him,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
mother  in  a  barrel  of  salt.  Frantic  with  rage  and  grief  at 
this  atrocity,  she  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  threw  up 
intrenchments,  which  may  still  be  seen  at  Weissenhaus  on 
the  Baltic.  The  Bussians,  however,  came  to  the  succour 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  only  by  the  above-mentioned 
stratagem  that  Margaret  escaped.  From  that  time,  the 
Oldenburg  shoemakers  have  not  dared  to  leave  the  town, 
and,  even  to  this  day,  attend  no  annual  fair. 

Near  Bomhoved  she  fought  a  great  battle,  aud  as  she 
mounted  her  horse,  trod  on  a  large  stone,  which  long  bore 
the  marks  of  her  footstep.  Others  say  that  it  was  the 
mark  of  her  horse's  hoof,  and  that  a  similar  stone  lies  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  estates  of  Depenau  and  Bockhom. 
This  queen  was  a  witch,  and  still  wanders  about:  many 
tales  are  related  of  her. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lohheide,  in  Schleswig,  there 
is  a  small  hill  called  Dronningshoi  (the  Queen's  Mount). 
It  was  thrown  up  by  her  soldiers,  who  carried  the  earth  in 
their  helmets.  On  tiiis  spot  Black  Margaret  overcame  and 
killed  a  prince  with  whom  she  was  engaged  in  war.  When 
she  saw  that  fortune  was  turning  against  her,  the  crafty 
woman  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  say,  that  it  was  un- 
righteous to  sacrifice  so  many  lives  in  their  quarrel ;  far 
better  would  it  be,  if  they  alone  settled  the  strife.  The 
prince  thinking  himself  a  match  for  a  woman,  accepted  the 
challenge.  Wtdle  they  were  fighting  together,  the  queen 
begged  for  a  few  moments*  respite,  while  she  fastened  her 
helmet  a  little  tighter.  The  prince  acceded  to  her  request 
She  then  said,  she  durst  not  trust  him,  unless  he  stuck  his 
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sword  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  earth.  This  he  accordingly 
did,  when  she  immediately  assailed  him  md  cut  his  head 
off. 

He  is  huried  in  the  Queen's  Mount,  and  the  people  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  have  often  seen  him  sitting 
before  a  silver  table,  on  which  stood  a  silver  teapot,  a  silver 
cream-jug,  and  a  silver  cup. 


KING    WALDEMAR^. 

Not  far  from  Bau  there  stood  formerly  the  hunting-seat  of 
Waldemarstoft,  where  King  Waldemar  was  accustomed  to 
pass  the  summer  and  autumn,  that  he  might  enjoy  his 
favourite  diversion  of  the  chase.     The  king  once,  accom- 
panied by  many  himtsmen  and  dogs,  rode  early  in   the 
morning  to  the  forest.     The  hunt  was  good,  but  the  more 
game  they  found,  the  stronger  grew  his  desire  to  continue 
the  chase.    The  day  ended,  the  sun  went  down,  yet  still  he 
did  not  give  in.   But  when  dark  night  set  in,  and  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  continue  the  sport,  the  king  exclaimed : 
•*  Oh !   that  I  could  hunt  for  ever ! "    A  voice  was  then 
heard  in  the  air,   saying :   '*  Thy  wish  shall  be  granted, 
King  Waldemar,  from  this  hour  thou  shalt  hunt  for  ever." 
Soon  after  the  king  died,  and  from  the  day  of  his  death  he 
rides  every  night,  on  a  snow-white  horse,  through  the  air, 
in  furious  chase,  surrounded  by  his  himtsmen  and  dogs. 
It  is  only  on  St.  John's  night  that  he  is  to  be  heard ;  but  in 
the  city-ditch  at  Flensborg  he  has  been  also  heard  in  the 
autumn.      The  air  then  resounds  with  the  echo  of  the 
horn  and  the  baying  of  dogs,  with  whistling  and  calling,  as 
if  a  whole  party  were  in  motion.    People  then  say,  "  There 
goes  King  Waldemar !  " 

The  old  himting-palace  is  now  converted  into  an  inn ; 
but  one  of  the  rooms  still  remains  in  the  same  state  it  was 
in  when  inhabited  by  King  Waldemar.      The  walls  are 

*  This  was  Waldemar  lY.,  king  of  Denmark.  He  reigned  from 
1334  to  1876.  He  is  distinguished  by  the  sobriquet  of  Atterdag,  given 
him,  it  is  said,  in  .consequence  of  a  phrase  he  was  constantly  using ; 
"  Morgen  er  otter  en  dag/*  To-morrow  is  again  a  day.  For  other  tra- 
ditions of  his  hunt,  see  Northern  Mythology,  IL 
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covered  with  old  pictures ;  in  one  comer  is  a  canopy-bed, 
over  which  is  .a  dark  red  velvet  coverlet,  border^  with 
gold  fringe,  in  very  tolerable  preservation.  There  is  also 
an  old  organ,  on  which  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing. In  this  room  he  was  once  shot  at.  The  murderer 
fired  through  the  door,  but  missed  his  aim,  and  hit  the 
wall  where  the  king's  pictm*e  hung.  There  is  a  hole  in  the 
picture  through  which  the  bullet  passed  before  it  entered 
the  wall,  where  the  mark  is  stiU  visible. 


THE  WONDERFUL  TREE  IN  DITMARSCHEN. 

Neab  the  bridge  at  Siiderheistede,  where  in  ancient  times 
the  chief  fortress  and  vast  intrenchments,  for  the  protection 
of  the  country,  were  constructed,  there  stood  in  those  times 
of  freedom  a  linden-tree,  on  a  beautiful  circular  spot,  sur- 
roimded  by  a  ditch,  which  was  known  throughout  the  land 
as  the  Wonderful  Tree.  It  was  much  higher  than  all  the 
other  trees  far  and  near,  and  its  branches  all  grew  cross- 
wise, so  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  its  like. 

Until  the  conquest  of  the  country,  it  was  always  fresh  and 
green.  But  there  was  an  old  prophecy,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Ditmarschers  lost  their  freedom,  the  tree  would  wither. 
And  so  it  came  to  pass.  But  a  magpie  will  one  day  build 
its  nest  in  its  branches,  and  hatch  five  white  young  ones, 
and  then  the  tree  will  begin  to  sprout  out  anew,  and  again 
be  green,  and*  the  country  recover  its  ancient  freedom. 


Woodfall  and  Kinder,  Printers,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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